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Akt. I. — i. The Book of the Roman Cathode Church, fyc. By 
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2. Strictures on the Poet Laureate's Book of the Church . By 
John Merlin. * 

letter to C. Butler , Esq. By tlfc Lord Bishop of Chester. 

4. Answer to the .Bishop of Chester. By C. Butler, Esq. 
h. Lingard's History of* Ragland. Vo Is. .8. and 4. 4to. 

6. Review of Pox's .Book of Martyrs. By W. E. Andrews. 

Nos. ). to 40. * • ♦ 

7. Cobhelt's /list or if of the Reformation. Nos. i. to 10. 
npiIE question at issue between the Church of England and 

that of Home may be reduced to a single point; is the creed 
of the latter to he found in tli^ Bible, or is it not? To this test 
the Biotestanl appeals with triumphant security ; the Word of God 
bears witness in his favour, and he iijjjp rally acquiesces in its de- 
cision with perfect satisfaction. The apologists of the Church of 
England, howxwer, from Jewel (Sown to Marsh, have never feared 
to abandon this \antage ground} nor refused to combat on the 
wider and more \arious held of ecclesiastical history. There also, 
by tracing w ith accuracy as well the somce, as the gradual growth 
of every error; by developing the progress qf popery from the 
episcopal administration of a city, to the usurpation of dominion 
<ner the world, their success lias been equally decisive; the so- 
phist) y of their adversaries lias been incoutrovertiblv detected ; and 
the testimony ofUie pure) traditions of the church has been turned 
against the appellants to their authority. On the other hand, the 
la\ nitrile system of aggression, which the 9bmaii Catholic Vtf iters, 
from the most ignoTant bigot to the most powerful polemic, have 
adopted against the protestant faith, has been the crimination of 
the great jeadqjrs of tijp Reformation, in Germany, France, and 
England. Motives the most unworthy have been imputed, to all 
those eminent men to whom we are indebted for our emancipa- 
tion : avarice, licentiousness, cruelty, dissimulation have been 
charged against some of the purest and most upright of mankind; 

* every action has been distorted with the most ingenious perversity, 
shut where misrepresentation has failed, diredl falsehoods have been 
advanced with au intrepidity, whjcli the modern Romanist, i* 
many instances, prudently and properly declines to exhibii. It is 
important, indeed, to remember, that many of these falsehoods 
are now rejected by the descendants of those who lirst propagated 
f vo Jk* xxxiii; ; no. hxv. a them; 
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them; because thus rejected, they throw a suspicious character 
over whatever rest# on the same testimony uncorroborated by 
other authority. That cause which has beeu # mainly supported by 
writers wanting in veracity is not unfairly supposed incapable of 
{indication on tnkt-worthy and unexceptionable evidence. The 
Protestant who reads the foreign histories of our Reformation, that 
of Davauzati for instance, or even Bossuet, is at first absolutely 
bewildered with assertions, supported by no proof whatever, but 
advanced in a tone 'as pereujptory, as if they were * truths of holy 
writ as he proceeds, however, he finds so many statements w hich 
lie knows to be false, that lie recovers fjoni the temporary shock 
which his faith has sustained, and settles into a rooted and per- 
petual mistrust of such authorities for the future. # 

It is Obvious tliat, of these three modes of controversy, the first 
alone is conclusive; the second of great but subordinate import- 
ance; the last is not merely inconclusive, but recoils with tre- 
mendous and destructive force upon those who employ it. Take 
the w orst of the Protestant leadei^, as they are described by their 
enemies, even the cruel and lustful King Henry, who was indeed 
no Protestant, and. excepting his denial of the Papal supremacy, 
remained a Roman catholic to his life’s end; and compare them 
with the Popes of the same period, as delineated by their own 
writers. It is perfectly intelligible, that Providence should over- 
rule the will of the passionate and remorseless monarch, so that he 
should contribute to advance the great design of purifying the 
church from its corruption, and even by his crimes incidentally 
advance the cause of the Reformation. But that the vicegerent of 
God upon earth, the delegate of the meek and holy Jesus, the .spi- 
ritual head of the communion of saints, the infallible oracle who 
was to pronounce upon the authority of every Christian doctrine, 
and the soundness of every exposition of the word of God, should 
be usurious J ulius 1 1\ g voluptuous llfco X., or a monster of every 
iniquity like AlexanderVX. — this indeed is So enormous an im- 
probability, that no subtle distinction between * the personal and 
Spiritual character of the Pope, no attempt to separate the man 
'fromAhc successor of St. Peter, can reconcile it with oar notions 
of God’s moral government. Burnet has put this argument with 

t reat force in # hfe preface. After admitting the enormities of 
lenry VI|I/s reign, he subjoins, 

H these are such remarkable blemishes, thgt &s no mau of ingenuity cj« 
go about the whitening them; so the poor Reformers drank so deep' or 
frtbat bitter cup, that it very ill Incomes any of their followers, to endea- 
vour t& give fair colour to those red and bloody characters, with which 
so much of his reign is stained. But our church is not near so much con- 
cerned in the persons uf those princes, under whom the Jiteforinatfcm 
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began, as theirs is in the persons of their Popes, who are believed to 
have far higher characters of a divine power juid spirit in them than 
other princes pretcmHo. And yet if the lives of those # Popes who have 
made the greatest advances in their jurisdiction be examined, particu- 
larly Gregory VII. and Boniface VIII., vices more eminent than any gpn 
be charge^ on Henry will be found in them.’ . « * 

After detailing some facts in the lives of thd contemporary 
Popes, he subjoins Guicciardinis memorable reservation, when he 
calls Pope Clement a good Pope, * 1 meant not goodness Apos- 
tolical; for in those days he was esteemed a good pope that did 
not exceed the wickedness of the worst of men.’ 

With regard to Henr$, we hope to be able to show in the course 
of •the present article, that in the greater part of his worst enor- 
mities, lie was under the influence of lloman* Catholic* advisers ; 
that wherever his conduct was most exceptionable, not Crannier 
and Cromwell, but Gardiner and Bonuer were predominant in 
his councils; that the latter, with others of their party, must share 
the infamy of almost every transaction, while of many they must 
bear the whole weight without participation. But in defence of 
the real leaders of the Reformation in England, we fear not to 
take up the cause on higher ground T^They were men indeed, like 
those their inspired predecessors* ‘ off ike passions with ourselves ;* 
sometimes not sufficiently reso^ite in their assertion of the truth ; 
sometimes erroneous in their judgments, in some respects un- 
tMiiaucipated from the barbarous opinions and prejudices of their 
times, but on the whole worthy of our highest veneration ; and 
w hen w e take all the circumstances of their case and of the times 
into consideration, we shall wonder that they effected so much, 
rather than that their system and couduct fell short of perfection. 
We deny not their infirmities, their errors, even their crimes: but 
we owe to them, under Divine Providence, the establishment of 
that religion from whcncetwe derive all o^r consolations omarth 
and all our hopes *)f heaven; and in oOr soberest judgment we 
cannot refuse them our admiration for the caution with which 
they organized their plains, the tdhiper with which they conducted 
them, the constancy with which they adhered to theta {trough 
evil report and good report, the resignation with which they died 
for them at the stake and in the flames, # 
i ‘ "Nor is this vindication uncalled for at the present moment. 
•Most of the works at the head of our Article have been avowedly 
hr manifestly written to*diftparage our Englfch Reformers. They 
are, we believe, but a small part of those which the activity of tl^p 
Rprnsm CatWic press has recently disseminated. Button this 
point we stall be more explicit, after hfcving noticed the more 
formidable and more powerful works at tlm head of pur liat- ; 
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From llie roproacli of unprovoked aggression an honourable 
exception must be made in favour of Mr. Butler, whose work is 
not only defensive, but written with an’ amenity of temper, and an 
excessive suavity, almost ‘approaching to what Hotspur calls * a 
r c/Auiy deal of coufcesy/ This, however, is u fault so rarely to 
bf found in polemic writing, and so nearly approximating to a 
high virtue, that we almost recall a phrase which may bear the 
remotest appearance oJ‘ disapprobation. In one instance indeed 
Mr. Butler has deviated froip his accustomed urbanity and mo- 
deration; and by adopting an ungenerous scoff of Mr. Gibbon, 
has called down upon himself the merited, and conclusive yet tem- 
perate rebuke of the Bishop of Chester. To this Mr. Butler lias 
made no answer; he has indeed put forth a pamphlet under "the 
uume’of reply, in which, however, he totally omits to notice or 
maintain the gross charge before advanced against the majority of 
the clergy, hut attempts to prove a point totally inelevnut to the 
pievious question, fn the general conduct of the controversy he 
has made, if he will allow us a plu;asc familiar to him, a fair case 
on a cause, in which our verdict must at last be decisively against 
him. We can evidently sq&jhat he has been educated and has 
mingled in social intercourse with the most eminent men, in a 
profession, of which it is often tlte business ‘ to make the worse 
appear the better reason/ Hisowork is curious, as illustrating 
the maimer in which a mind naturally ingenuous and acute justifies 
to itself its belief in error; and as being perhaps the volume of all 
others in which we may most perspicuously trace the subtle dis- 
tinctions by which the educated and conscientious Roman catho- 
lic vindicates the more irrational and unscriptural articles of his 
creed. The inaccuracy of his quotations can scarcely fail to raise 
in the minds of strangers a momentary suspicion* of his integrity; 
there are, indeed, in his work suppressions and misrepresentations 
of almost cxtraordinaVt nature; but4hc charitable, and we sin- 
cerely believe the just, supposition is, that Inf has been deceived 
by placing too implicit reliance on the more eminent controver- 
sialists of his church. Even this retreat vyust he painful enough 
for oim who lias put himself in the front of the battle, and we will 
'not add to its discomfort by suggesting any of the reflections, 
which must naturally arise in such a mind as his, and extend from 
the defenders to the cause itself, which appeared to them to re-j 
quire such arts for its support. It has been very fortunate for the 
church of England tfiat Mr. Southey *s fiook of the Church af> 
tr acted the notice of such an antagonist as Mr. Butler; his talen* 
and respectability, the merits and the faults of his work, have en- 
sured lor his cause a patient hearing, able opponents, and a deci- 
sive ovei throw at every point. Mr. Southey is arming, but it 

cannot 
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cannot be in his own defence, for he will scarcely find an enemy 
to combat. Mr. Butler’s appeal to history has been accepted by 
Mr. Townsend; his theological information lias fallen to nothing 
before the learning and acuteness of l)r. Phillp&Us; and what 
answer can he give to the affecting personal ^xpeiic'u^c of RJ,r. 
Blanco \Jj T hiie? It forms no pait of onr present intention to enter* 
into the detail of this splendid and interesting controversy; blit 
before we part with Mr. Butler, lie must ulknv us to add, that his 
work bears evident testimony to his having lived not only among 
members of the legal profession, but among prolcstants. W hen 
was a volume on such a subject equally liberal and courteous, 
written in a country is* which bis own religion was dominant? 
Would even Fonelon have composed such a tieatise against he- 
retics? Mr. Butler will ascribe this a Iteration •in the toqo of cou- 
tnnersy to the spirit of the age; but we must take the libeitv of 
ascribing that spirit to the progress of real, scriptural, vital Chris- 
tianity, by means of prolestant \witings and protestant pleaching, 
ft is the word of God which has said, ‘ Peace, be still!’ and 
though its effect in allaying Hie tempest of human passion and 
violence may not have been instantaneous, it has not been the less 
sure. 

The next wmk is indeed of a Jolalk opposite character, and we 
sincerely rignl that we cannot lea\e the author’s name in that 
obscurity w hich the anagrammalical title seems intended to throw 
over it; Mr. Butler tells us that Merlin is only the representative 
of Dr. Milner. W e ha\e here the two fountains of ^Iriosto : if we 
cannot approach that of Mr. Butler without sentiments of regard ; 
it is difficult to repress emotions of abhorrence, when we touch 
the bitter, turbid, and rancorous waters of the other. In the first 
page w t c have a definition of religious fanaticism, which we entreat 
the author to adopt for his own use : * It confuses the imagination, 
misleads the judgment, uiijj hardens the liqprt.’ The whole, uf the 
pamphlet is a perfect exemplification of -this great truth. 

Dr. Lingard’s History of Kugland (the third and fourth volumes 
of w hich are the great authority among the Homan Catholics on our 
present subject) is written with great care and skill. The author 
has studied the art of composition iiylhc school of Hume and 
Gibbon, and has used the consummate artifice, which they em- 
ployed against Christianity, to the disparagement «®f the Protestant 
religion of this country. His purpose is effected rather by the 
general tendency of th# whole narrative, tlam by particular mis- 
statements, which, as they are open to contradiction and unanswer- 
able detection, are infinitely less dangerous, than the system, long 
and constantly’ pursued, of perceptible, yet scarcely definite, mis- 
representation. He weais away the foundation rather by the per- 
• a t ) pelual 
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petiftd droppings of insinuation, tliau a bold and regular attack, 
which may be fairly met and repelled. Undue consideration, in 
one part, is attached to particular incident?; in another a partial 
shifting and ddusive lighj is thrown upon impbrtant facts, so as to 
fling them back in^p obscurity. Here all is told, there a plausible 
• excuse is given for compression or omission. The Marian perse- 
cutions are too horrible to detail, but the most dreadful circum- 
stances in the fate of the missionary priests are studiously selected. 
The general leaningjto the authority of Popish writers is occasion- 
ally qualified by a partial distrust, or even a total rejection of their 
testimony. Probabilities are weighed on each side with scrupulous 
exactness, but while all our attention is concentrated on the accu- 
racy with which the weights are adjusted in the separate scales,jvve 
scarcely perceive that the author has given a latent inclination to 
the beam. But the greatest skill is shown, as by his able prode-, 
cessors in this mode of historical writing, in managing the interest, 
and exciting the enthusiasm of the reader. While he is captivated 
with a specious appearance of fairness, the argument on the one 
side is completely neutralized by an insidious qualification, while 
on the other, the warmth of admiration or the emotion of pity is 
left unallayed, or cherished "with new excitement. Thus the ex- 
treme youth of Kdward the •Sixtl^and of Lady Jane Gray is art- 
fully introduced, in order to throw a doubt on the exquisite per- 
fection of their characters; while*cvcry palliation which the most 
excessive charity can admit, every point which can turn to the 
praise of Marv the Pirst, is paraded with anxious fidelity. Com- 
pare the account of Anne lioleyu with that of Mary Queen of 
Scots; observe the manner in which the more questionable guilt 
of the former is impressed upon the reader, that of the latter soft- 
ened, doubted, obscured: look to the execution of each, equally 
unjust and bai barons; with what equity is the demand upon our 
commiseration advanced ? with what fairness is the latter elevated 
into a heroine and marfjfc; the former degrade^ to a criminal, suf- 
fering indeed a cruel fate, but with little claim upon our sympa- 
thy ? After all, the whole work is by no means so effective as might 
be expected; the overstrained pretension candour excites dis- 
trust ; W\e tone appears dispassionate, not because the mind of the 
author is natmally temperate, or is resolved to be impartial, but 
because it is 1'uU of suppiessed rather than subdued passion : the 
very speciousuess and elaborate plausibility have in them some- 
thing suspicious ; an 4 while the author # st«aius every nerve to con- 
vince us of his indifference to all but truth, it is impossible not to 
feel as we read, that we are occupied only with the artful state- 
ments <jf a very zealous partisan. 

We might have greatly multiplied the class of low and virulent 

• writings 
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writings against the Protestant religion, of which the two last 
works on our list may he considered specimens. The vigilant 
Bishop of Chester lias not allowed the inroad made by them on 
his diocese to remain unnoticed. • 

f Out of a great many controversial tracts in wlirch the Protestant ftiitlj 
and niinfetry are ridiculed and reviled, I will only mention one by*tlie 
It eve re. ml T. lJaddely, which is now distributed with* great assiduity by 
the clergy of your communion, amongst the humbler classes of ours, in 
certain parts of the country, (Lancashire,) entitled, “ A Sure Way to 
find out the true Religion/’ The autflor says that he has drawn up his 
book for the use of the poor of his own congregation, to help them to 
di>eovcr the falsehood c £ those deceitful and impious books, which the 
clergymen, of dlttcrcni persuasions, are so busily employed in spreading 
amongst us/* lie tells us, “ that the Protestant parsons have no lawful 
mission whatever, and therefore they cannot act as priests in the C hurch 
of God and that “ the Protestant church will infallibly lead men to 
hell;” that “ Fox’s Martyrs were nothing but a set of deluded, rebel- 
lious, impious and blasphemous wretches, put to death by the law of the 
land for their crimes;** “ to call a man one of Fox’s sain**, is become the 
same as to call him a great rogue/* The same gentleman* enumerates the 
ditto rent crimes for which ottcmlcrs have been tried at the Old Bailey for 
the last twenty years, aud then says, “ *l*iesc are the lamentable fruits oi 
the. Prototanl religion. That it jms akvays made men wicked from the 
first day it began, we can prove from the Protestant writers themselves/' 
“There is nothing in the Protestant religion that can make a man more 
holy or more vir» nous : no private instruction given to poor ignorant 
people: the children arc left to their own will;*’ but as to the Homan 
Catholics, “ even / one of their practices helps to jnakc*a man more holy 
and pleasing in the sight of God.” If you wish for specimens of still 
more intemperate aud virulent abuse, I refer you to the writings of Mi. 
William Eusebius Andrews, of whom you ppenk in tcvnis which lead 
me to suspect it ml you have never read bis productions/ — Bishop of Clus- 
ter 8 Letter, p. 17. 

This is no ungroimdeihsuspiciou. r D*f liberality of Mi. '•Butler 
is offended because ' he possesses a picture book for children, 
published by an eminent Protestant clergunau now living, in 
which tiie tires of Smitldield are vi\idly lepresented/ Can lie 
have seen even the frontispiece of Mr. Andrews’s woik, *vhich lie 
honours with his eulogy, and which represents John Fox writ iif£, 
and the Devil behind prompting him l Can he write seriously 
in commendation of that man’s learning, the extent of which is a 
tolerable acquaintance with the works of Father Persons, aud 
some of the older marfyrWogists of his ownVlnirch ; but w ho w hen 
he commenced his publication was so profoundly ignorant *of 

■ " : 1 ■ ■ — — — w 

* His lordship is aware, we doubt not, that this notable argument is in constant use 
by the writers of Mr. Battdclv’s stamp. 

a 4 English 
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English Protestant literature, as actually to mistake Burnet’s 
History of his own Times, for his History of the Reformation, 
(No. 1. 2.); or will he defend his honesty, \vho f having givcu this 
convincing proof of his familiarity with the work, boldly accuses 
it ofrbeing a counterpart to Fox’s, in lying and misrepresentation? 
In many respects no writer need be ashamed of being th i coun- 
terpart of Fox; he is not, indeed, always a safe guide in the ec- 
clesiastical antiquities of the Primitive Church. When he wrote, 
that branch of theology had not been critically studied. But we 
have the explicit testimony not merely of Burnet, but of the la- 
borious S try pc, to his fidelity with regard to our domestic trans- 
actions. Of whatever errors he may have been guilty in this 
department, we must have more solid evidence than the counter- 
statements of Father Persons. As for Mr. Andrews’s arguments, 
they bear about the same relation to sound logical reasoning, as 
the scraw lings of a lunatic to the diagrams of the mathematician. 
Among other expedients to attract attention, he lias had recourse 
to one, which afforded us some diversion, and lightened the 
painful duty of toiling through his Numbers. He lias collected 
many of the monstrous tales, for which the veracious chronicle of 
Sir Richard Baker is celebrated, and as far as we can compre- 
hend his meaning, adduces tWm *as instances of extraordinary 
Providence, declaring the wrath of. Heaven against this ill-latcd 
and reprobate land. We must amuse our readers with a speci- 
men. 

‘ In her (Elizabeth's/ thirty-eighth year. Lord Hundson, being sick to 
death, saw six of his companions, already dead, come to him one after 
another, 'i’lie first was Dudley, -Earl of Leicester, all in lire ; the second 
was Secretary Walsingham, also in tire and flame ; the third, Pickering, 
so cold and frozen, that, touching Hniuhon’s hand, he thought he should 
die of cold j the fourth, Hatton, Lord Chancellor ; the fifth, I [encage j 
and thckrixtli, Knolles : the.", three last were jdso on fire. They told him 
that Sir William Cecil, one of their companions, yet liv ; ng, was to prepare 
himself to come shortly to them. All this was affirmed upon oath by the 
said Lord Ilundson, who a few days after died suddenly.’ — vol. i. p. 12d. 

We ha^e also an engraving by some spiritual Cruikshauks of the 
Eton an Catholics, in which (we quote the legend) 

* the virgin Queen Elicabctli — whose notorious amours with her court- 
favourites are acknowledged by both historians ami novelists, and whose 
cruelties towards the Catholics arc not excrilid by Nero or Domitian— is 
seen, after a reign of forty -two years, lying ih b&b and viewing the ap- 
pearance of her own person, lean and Jrctful , in a flame of lire/ — No. 9. 

With regard to the last writer on our list, the notorious Cob- 
bett, it is the most melancholy instance of party-fanaticism in our 
memory, that an assembly of men, connected by bonds of reli- 
gious 
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gious union, should accept the advocacy, and eulogize the cha- 
racter of the importer of Tom Paine’s bones. It is some conso- 
lation, however, tc^find that such a writer, indefatigably supplied 
with information by his employers, has 'made ^it last so miserable 
a case; it is a still more favourable sign of the times, that byTiis* 
own inc<ftisistent and unprincipled conduct, the JL>est mob-writer 
of this or an) day, the mail who, with strong powers of his own, 
has more successfully than any other person, studied how to ad- 
dress himself to the common intellect of the people, should so en- 
tirely have lost his hold on the public mind. A few bigots may 
read his work to gratify their rancour ; a few of the irreligious 
may be delighted with his as with any coarse and unjust attack 
on the purest form of Christianity existing; many may have 
have felt ail idle curiosity to see how such a writer would handle 
such a subject; but after the first N umber, we believe, these motives 
ceased to operate very extensively ; and the writer cannot enjoy 
the gratification of having effected any serious mischief. 

We now proceed to our subject. The reformation has been 
charged with all the odium of Henry the Eighth’s first divorce, 
and the cruel usage of that virtuous •aud noble-minded woman, 
whom Shakspearc has represented, so affectingly, yet with so 
much historical truth, that many f of her most noble speeches in the 
tragedy are merely versified with little alteration from the Chro- 
nicle of Uolinshed. While the Protestants have thus been crimi- 
nated, the Papists have been represented as the enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of suffering virtue, and as animated with ah independent 
and honest hatred of oppression and immorality. But, what, if 
this divorce was grounded on the arguments of Roman-Catholic 
divines, maintained by Roman-Catholic advocates, urged by 
a Romun-Cathdlic parliament, furthered by Roman-Catholic 
agents, vindicated by Roman-Catholic universities, encouraged 
by the college of Curding, and not dis.Y41ow r ed, till a very late 
period, by the Pojfc himself? To the authority of what divine did 
Henry in the first instance appeal, to Luther or Melaucthon? to 
Thomas Aquiijas. V£.erc Sir Thomas Boleyn and C runnier em- 
ployed in furthering the cause? Were not also Stepheft Gar^ 
diner and Edmond Bonner, their more active associates ? The rea- 
ders, indeed, of Dr. Lingard will not suspect tfeisjj who has studi- 
ously suppressed or palliated the disproportionate share which 
these two prelates took^ in almost all the jinprincipled transac- 
tions of this reign. To* the petition of the parliament, persuading 
the Pope to grant the divorce, we # tind subscribed the names of 
the two archbishops, lour bishops, and twenty-four abbots. We 
have the letter of Henry to the holy consistory, thanking them for 
the alacrity with which they supported his cause; we have a 

countless 
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countless mass of papers, all of which hear testimony to the du- 
plicity and tergiversation of the Pope. Of the Roman Catholics, 
Catherine had in the first instance to complain; the affair was 
conducted at Rome, not oil high and direct principles of morality, 
wot with reference to the word of God, not even with a resolute 
assertion of the authority of the Papal dispensation ; bul its suc- 
cess or failure depended on every fluctuation of political circum- 
stances ; no unprejudiced mind will doubt for an instant that the 
Pope’s decision was at the servjce of that party from which he pro- 
mised himself the greatest advantage. ‘ Be thou well assured,’ says 
Bonner, in his preface to Gardiuer’s Book, J)c vein Obedicntift, 

* the Bishop of Rome, if there were no cause else but only this 
marriage, would easily content himself, specially having some 
good morffel or other given him to chew upon.’ Had Catherine 
been the daughter of some obscure and petty sovereign, no rea- 
sonable person will maintain that the slightest impediment or 
difficulty would have existed. We must allow that, at this pciiod, 
Clement was in a situation of much embarrassment; he had re- 
cently experienced signal marks of the respect paid by the emperor 
to the successors of St. Peter, in the sacking of his city, and die, 
confinement of himself in the Castle of St. Angelo. Bui, even 
then, the French influence was powerful enough to make him 
vacillate, and he could not resolve to decide in favour of Cathe- 
rine. In short, as long as an alliance with a French princess 
appeared to be Henry’s object, tin* injuries of the queen and the 
cause of morality lnd little weight. Even when it was publicly 
known, that a heretic and an English woman was the object of 
Henry’s choice, neither did the future champions of papacy, 
Gardiner and Bonner, tlnow up their employment, nor did the 
Pope take any decisiw; step, till Anne Boleyn had been publicly 
proclaimed queen. Then, indeed, be came to the decision, which, 
Mr. Butler considers a a haying done h*Wn so much honour! * 
While such was the conduct of the Pope aud* his adherents, that 
of the Protestants was at least direct and open. If Craumer 
and his friends erred in attaching an undue importance to the 
prohibition of such a marriage, as that of Henry and Catherine, 
in the book of Leviticus, they erred with far the greater part of 
the Christian world; and with the canon layv, in which the prohi- 
bitory clauses were incorporated. It was impossible, indeed, for 
them not to deny the legality of the marriage; for its main stay 
was that precise point which the Protestants explicitly and con- 
scientiously opposed, the dispensing power of the Pope. The 
cause of Cramner’s first introduction to court was liis casual 

Duller, Mem. i, p. 2 73, 

saying, 
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saying, reported by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, to the monarch: — 

‘ If it can be proved that marrying -a brother's wife is contrary 
to the law of God, a dispensation would be out of the Pope’s 
power/ That, inclependenlly of all otkci; considerations, the Re- 
formers seized so favourable an opportunity of contesting •tliip 
usurpet^power of the Bishop of Rome, is neither to the disctedit 
of their sagacity as politicians, nor of their honesty as men. 
Doubtless, they rejoiced in finding a powerful monarch ready to 
enlist in their party on such a quarrel ; they knew, that if they 
carried this point, of wresting fromlhe Pope his dispensing power, 
they shook the foundations of his despotism to its base. With 
respect to the marriage itself they were not originally parties in 
the contest ; nor was the question of recent date ; for public ob- 
jections had from time to time been lakeif against its validity, 
from the earliest period, when Archbishop Warhaui is known to 
have been a verst' to it; and the states of Castile, as well as the 
ambassadors of France, had subsequently in different negotiations 
raised difficulties as to the legitimacy of Mary. History, indeed, 
furnishes no ground on which to question their conscientious 
comiction of the illegality of the marriage; except that it was 
their interest to adopt that side of the controversy ; and we have 
no right to criminate them, if tlnfs convinced, for openly and 
boldly avowing their opinions, and thus advancing the cause of 
emancipation from the authority of the Pope. 

Much confusion has arisen, aud many inistatements have 
been made, in consequence of not clearly distinguishing between 
the diffident meanings of the word divorce; that which implies 
the dissolution of a legal marriage; and that which imports no 
more than a declaration of nullity, and pronounces the bond of 
union void ab initio. Tims it lias been affirmed, with a vvaut of 
caution which extreme zeal will often occasion, that Ilenry to his 
other crimes added that $f bigamy , that Cjueeu Elizabeth v«WS*ffCU 
begotten in lawful wedlock, and that Craumer is to be covered 
with infamy; because the marriage with Anne Boleyn was cele- 
brated before the sentence of divorce from Catherine was pro- 
nounced.* Ko one? indeed, except the learned Mr. Eusebius 
Andrews, adheres to the old story of the primate’s presence at tllb 
marriage; the substance of the letter ui, which he denies the fact 
so strongly having been long before the public? But the letter 
itself, which is published entire in Mr. Ellis’s interesting collec- 
tion, not merely denfcs nliis charge, bul«is expressed in terms 
w hich imply his disapprobation of the measure, and clt^rly shew 

♦ Ed. Rev. vol. xli. p. 431. It would lead us into much minute detail expose all 
T)r. Liiigard’s mislntements of lliis affair; we mubt therefore content our&dvcs with a 
reference to the confutation by JMr. Todd. 

that 
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that his influence in the transaction was much less than has 
sometimes been supposed. He is evidently indignant at the 
charge. But it^ is not a little remarkable, that the very proceed- 
ing which is so strongly reprobated byr Romau-Catholic writers, 

ul for his participation in which Crautncr is loaded with oblo- 
quy, namely, the taking another wife, and thus bringing ,the va- 
lidity of the former marriage to the test, was recommended (our 
readers will scarcely believe it ) — by the Pope himself, as we lead 
in the history of no lees an authority than Dr. languid. 

e The king (says his Holiness) appears to me to have chosen a most 
circuitous route. If he be convinced, as he affirms, that his present mar- 
riage is null, let him marry again. This will enable me or the legate to 
decide the question at once.' — Lingard, vol. iv. p. 134. 

Nor is this the only instance in which the facility of the indul- 
gent Pope appears. The following is an extract from Sir (ire- 
gory Casalis’s dispatches in Herbert: (p. 330. ed. lG7^*) — * Su- 
perioribus diebus, Pontifex secreto, vehiti rein quam magni fucc- 
ret, milii proposuit conditioiiern hujusmodi, concedi posse \estne 
majestati, ut dims nxores liabeat/ 'Luther, we know, is accused 
by the Roman-Catholics of sanctioning polygamy in the case of 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and all their virtuous indignation blazes 
out at the licentious doctrine; they were not aware, perhaps, of 
the high authority which could, if necessary, be found in support 
of its propriety. 

Let us now examine into the treatment which Catherine's 
more unfortunate rival has received from Roman-Catholic wri- 
ters, and into the real circumstances of her case, as far as they can 
be authenticated. Pew, except the lowest and most ignorant of 
her modern assailants, are hardy enough to maintain to their 
fullest extent the atrocious calumnies of Sanders, which, however, 
were received with implicit faith by foreign writers, like? l)avan- 
zltti, and for the wickeu invention of wkicli, by their own party, 
the present Romanists acknowledge neither riianie nor contri- 
tion. But we fear that the liberality of her modern enemies 
is more specious than real. They no longer embarrass them- 
selves v'ith the defence of impossibilities, nor do they allow 
themselves to he led away by impetuous rancour into irrccon- 
ciieable contradictions. They no longer assert this fatal beauty, 
on whom the fastidious Henry doted with such extravagance 
for five jeais, to have been a monster of deformity; or the cold 
and designing female' whom nothing Ses 'j than a crown could 
tempt, a woman of the most notorious and proverbial impurity. 
But their charity is still cautiohs and jealous; they carefully avoid 
betraying their readers into any feeling like commiseration. It is, 
indeed, not a little curious to observe the manner in which Dr. 
Lingard details the whole progress of the amour during five years, 

with 
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with the precision and accuracy of one of Marivaux’s novels. He 
appears as familiar with the scandalous chronicle of Henry’s court 
as if he had a Gnpmnont or an Angleterre galai\te for his guide. 
11 is authorities for all this are a few difteless letters and a furious 
invective by Henry’s enemy. Cardinal Pole. # But neither is # th« 
story, a# told by him, quite consistent. The finished coquette, 
who coldly and with ambitious calculation for two years refused 
a less price than a crown for her affections; who, by consummate 
artifice, wrought the amorous monarch tc* divorce his wife, and 
wed herself ; is stated, nevertheless, to have lived as Henry’s con- 
cubine during three years ; for Dr. Lingard is particular in his 
dates. Now, in the absence of all authentic evidence, would it 
not have been more natural, undoubtedly more charitable, to attri- 
bute her long resistance to her virtuous principles, perhaps to Her 
previous attachment to Lord Percy? her weakness, to the seduc- 
tions of Henry’s ardent attachment, and to her confidence in the 
fulfilment of his promises when the supposed impediment to mar- 
riage should be removed? For Henry was then in the zenith 
of liis glory and his power, with every thing to captivate; nor 
had the cruelty of his character been ^developed, she herself being 
reserved for its first victim. All that is proved against her in 
this part of her history is, that%he was married 011 the 25th of 
January, (in a garret, as Dr. Jringard, with due regard to pro- 
bability, asserts,) and that Elizabeth was born about the 13th of 
September. 

There remains, however, one circumstance* in the history of her 
elevation, to which, having rejected the other calumnies re- 
lating to her family, Dr. Lingard and Mr. Duller adhere with 
fii mness, namely, the previous connection between Henry and 
Mary, the sistdV of Anne Doleyn. The evidence on which this 
rests, is the direct assertion of Pole, arjjJ an inference drawn 
from one passage of a iftost remarkable ' document. Now/Tffte 
testimony of Poll? is entirely unsupported, unless by this infer- 
ence, and we confess that we have not sufficient confidence in his 
integrity to receive Jt w ilhout "great suspicion. The work in 
which it is contained is admitted by his friends to be* a most 
* acrimonious invective; in which,’ according to his own bi(?* 
grapher, Phillips, ‘ every aggravation which Regards this article 
is set forth in all its iniquity, aud heightened with all the colour- 
ing which indignation and eloquence can gjive.’* It is far, there- 

* Those of our readers, who know Cardinal Pole only from the picture drawn of him 
by Dr. Lingard, will have but on incorrect lotion of ins character. In his address ail 
Cacsarem he urges the Emperor, as his most imperious duty, to neglect his wars against 
the Turks, l’or the purpose of invading England j and says, that if his tlcet were actually 
in the Hellespont, lie should still urge him to abandon that enterprise, in order to chas- 
tise the King of England. 

fore. 
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fore, from improbable, that Pole may have * heightened and 
aggravated’ some idle and scandalous report into a positive as- 
sertion ; more ^specially, as he is known to hqye watched with a 
vigilance, not entirely disiriterestfcd, the claim of Mary, daughter of 
^Catherine, to the * succession ? Any tale, therefore, which would 
brihg the legitimacy^ of Anne’s children into the same ^ predica- 
ment, and make theih liable to the same doubt, would serve his 
purpose, and be received without too close an examination into its 
truth and certainty. c But Sir f Thomas Boleyn’s character stood 
high, as an honourable and religious man. He is highly praised by 
Erasmus, and w i cannot but consider his unimpeached integrity as 
a strong guarantee against the truth of sdch an enormity in the 
bosom of his family. Dr. Lingard’s second proof is ingenious, 
blit, if conclusive, involves not merely Henry and Anne JBoleyn, 
but the Pope himself, in this monstrous iniquity. In a note re- 
lating to a dispensation granted by the Pope at Orvieto is this 
statement : — 

* Mary Boleyn had been Henry’s mistress. Now, the relationship be- 
tween sister and sister is as near as the relationship between brother and 
brother 5 whence it was argued, that if Henry, as lie contended, could 
not marry Catherine, on the supposition that she had been carnally 
known by his brother Arthur, so, lleither could Anne marry Henry, 
because he lmd carnally known her sisler Maiy. On this account the 
following clause was introduced : “ Etlamsi ilia tibi alias secundo aut 
remotiore consanguinitatis aut prwio qffi/ritatis gradit , ctiain cx quocunquc 
licilo seu illicit o coitu proveniente, invieem conjuncta sit, dummodo re- 
licta fratris tui non fuerit.” Thus the king was placed in a most Mngular 
situation, compelled to acknowledge in the Pontiff, a power which he at 
the same time denied, and solicit a dispensation of the same nature as 
that which he maintained to be invalid/ 

.? 

But this dispensation, says Dr. Lingard himself, the Pope 
sijf'i&without any altLalion : therefore^ if his own construction 
be correct, the Pope, the infallible guardian of, Christian morals, 
unhesitatingly sanctions the grossest incest. Pole, alluding pro- 
bably to this very clause, (and,*- indeed, on examination of the 
passage it *seems a safe inference that lie ’had no other ground 
for his scandalous assertion,) is equally conclusive against his 
Holiness; * idque Jmpetrasti’ is his phrase. Ill as we think of 
the Pope, we ctauiot quite credit this extravagant charge; while 
the folly as well as inconsistency attributed by it to Henry is in 
itself absolutely incredible. If the incestuous connection were 
s^sccrct from the world, would he not have thrown the proof of it 
on others, rather than thus have proclaimed it? If it had been 
so public’ and notorious as to make concealment impossible, must 
not some other evidence besides Pole’s have remained? Lord 

Herbert, 
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Herbert, the earliest historian of the transaction, and who pub- 
lished the document* clearly adopted a different construction, for 
he translates the ^licito coitu, ‘ forbidden wedlock/ But the 
whole history of the dispensation itself is obscure. * Lord Herbert 
appears far from confident of its authenticity, Aid at all events,«o # 
impartiaWiistorian would have so peremptorily and positively 
stated, what rests on such partial, questionable, ‘and suspicious 
evidence.* 

But the attractions of this remarkable woman, her accomplish- 
ments, her patronage o? learned men, her delight in letters and in 
the society of the rising poets of the day, Wyatt, Bryan, and her 
amiable and ill-fated brother, Rochford ; her boundless charities 
and her religious devotion ; the total want of proof, that she was 
guilty of infidelity ; the cruelty of her tragical end ; all these facts 
rest on evidence clear and unexceptionable. But the tender mer- 
cies of some are cruel, and the charity of others is not much 
better. Her most innocent expressions are still distorted into proofs 
of her guilt; her interest for her attendants accused with her; even 
her pathetic exclamation, ' Oh ! my sweet brother, art thou, too, 
in trouble !* have been perverted into indications of conscious cri- 
minality. Even the feeling, not unbefitting a martyr, that induced 
her to send and implore the fbrgiveuess of the Princess Mary, 
before her death, is perverted # into a proof of her having been 
guilty of some secret and more cruel injury, than their ownf 
calumnies can afford any ground for believing. The few indiscreet 
speeches which she confessed, considering the manners of the time, 
and her education in the French court, where freedom with infe- 
riors has always been habitual, are really trivial and unimportant. 
Why, then, would Dr. Lingard mislead the common reader, by 
saying, ‘ that shfc had descended from her high rank to make com- 
panions of her scivants’? Of the attendant? who shared her fate, 
notoue, excepting Smcaton, but was a man of birth, rank, oPTfSP 
tinction. Norreyf and Weston had been employed in high sta- 
tions; Smeaton she denied having seen more than once. To the 
argument in proof of her guilt, which is drawn from her language 
at the place of execution, we shall first suggest, that her daughter 
was at the mercy and dependaut upon the caprice yf Henry ; ancP 

* * Can it be thought credible,* says Burnet, * that at the saint time when the king 
pretended such scruples and troubles of conscience, lie could be guilty of such folly and 
impudence as 1o put himself* thus iji the Pope’s mercy by L^o such demands ? This was 
n forgery of Cardinal Pole's, which Sanders greedily calchcd to dress up the same.* — 
Burnet, App. i. p. 201. Dr. Lingard rcmaiks, that the reluctance of Burnet to acknow- 
ledge Mary as one of the king’s mistresses, 4hiist yield to the repealed assertions of 
Pole, in his private letter to Henry, written in 1535 — as if the repetition dT the asser- 
tion by the same person at all increased its authority. 

+ Andrews, No* 35. 


„ then 
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then subjoin a beautiful passage and apposite quotation from Mr. 
Glocester Ridley’s Triumphant Answer to Phillips. 

* If her gentleness and meekness forgave the King so great an injury, 
and was desirous to turn ‘the spectators' thoughts from the particular 
cruelty of her death, to yrhat she believed was nis general' disposition $ 
* such more than ordinary charity did not deserve so perverse interpre- 
tation. The reach of Shakspeare’s powerful genius, when he would re- 
present the amiable virtues of the injured Dcsdcmona, to excite pity in 
the spectators for bei^ and indignation at the revilers of suffering inno- 
cence, could not imagine any thing more affecting, than to represent her 
fo similar circumstances to those of Anne Boleyn. 

Des, A guiltless death I die. 

Emit, Oh ! who has done this deed } 

Des. Nobody, I myself— farewell, 

* Commend me to my kind Lord— Oh ! farewell/ 

Before we quit this subject, we would observe, that Mr. Ellis 
has adduced some convincing arguments to prove the celebrated 
letter of Anne Boleyn to be genuine, a composition unquestion- 
ably of the most exquisite and pathetic beauty. 

But, after all, the character of Anue Boleyn is a subordinate 
and unimportant question in the history of the Reformation. 
The Roman Catholic writers have felt that if they could not stiike 
a nobler quarry, they would advance their cause but little, by 
blackening the character of this unhappy woman. It is obviously 
impossible for us f in our narrow limits, to enter into a detailed 
defence of our Protestant ‘ army of Martyrs/ We shall, there- 
fore, select Archbishop Cranmer, as the principal object of their 
obloquy. Their motto appears to have been, 

cu k*£ 7ro0i Zevq M 

A an} Ocvaarja fiXqvOm, icai ku$oq npeadui 
Twv & aXXwv ov emjv ovtoq ye irecrritriv, 

exemplify the ^fairness, the liberality, and the consistency 
with which this great man’s memory has boen treated, not by 
the most rank and virulent of the Popish writers, such men as 
Persons, Sanders, or Andrews, 0 but the more moderate and dis- 
passionate', we first recommend to the notice of our readers two 
^passages from Dodd’s Church History, which occur in two suc- 
cessive pages. * (He (Cranmer) had already taken a wife in Ger- 
many, and shewed his inclinations by opposing the Six A rticle 
Act, and daily entertaining in his house such as affected novelties 
in religion/ Turn the leaf, and we read, ' He never was known 
tp oppose the tyrannical proceedings of 1 King Henry the Eighty 
but wept along with him in persecuting to death both Protestants 
and Catholics — he went all the lengths of the court in the Six 
Article Act/ — Dodd, Article Cranmer . Dr. Milner, under the 

* name 
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name of Merlin, asserts, that iirOermany he (Cranmer) became 
a bigamist by marrying Oaiander’s sbte reusing this term, as 
it should seem, f£r the double purpose of misleading common 
and ignorant readers such aa Cobbett* into receiving it, in its 
popular acceptation ; and at the safoe time of sheltering himself 
from thqacharge of deliberate falsehood under its ambiguity? * If 
he meaift that Cranmer had two wives at b$ce, it is difficult not 
to make that charge directly and explicitly: he must,*or he ought 
to have known that Cranmer was readmitted to his fellowship at 
Cambridge on the death of his first wife, a year after his marriage. 
From witters such as these, it is almost cheering to turn to me 
pages of Mr. Butler, \tho thus sums up the character of Cran- 
mer, in his Historical Memoirs oi Catholics, and repeats the same 
estimate, with some alterations, in his Book of fhe Roman Catholic 
Church, unjustly, as we conceive, but with a liberality unprece- 
dented in his party. 

* His (Cranmer’s) protection of the Princess Mary from the fury of 
her father} his endeavours to save Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher and 
Cromwell ; his resistance to the passing of the sanguinary enactment of 
the six articles } and his encouragement of letters and learned men, are 
entitled to praise. Bufr when we find that, though he adopted the Lu- 
theran principles so early as his residence in Germany on the business of 
the divorce, he yet continued, during the fifteen subsequent years of 
Heniy's reign, in the most public profession of the Catholic religion, the 
article of the supremacy of the Pope alone excepted ; that though, when 
lie was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, he took the customary 
oath of obedience to the see of Rome, lie yet, just; before he took it, re- 
tired into a private room and protested against it ; and that though he 
subscribed, and caused bis clergy to subscribe, to the six articles, the third 
and fourth of which enjoined celibacy to the clergy, and the observance 
of the vow of chastity, he yet, though a priest, continued to cohabit with 
his wife 5 we mtlst pronounce him guilty of dissimulation. When we 
hud that, though he knew Anne Roleyn was *rf5der no prccontny 4 j& 
marriage, Jbc yet, to % usc Bisuop Burnet's expression, extorted from her, 
standing as she did on the very verge of eternity, a confession of the ex- 
istence of such contract, we must pronounce him guilty of subserviency 
to his master’s cruelties • w hen we see bow instrumental he was in bring- 
ing Lambert, Anne Askew, Jane Bocken, Von Paris, and otheas, both 
Catholics and Anabaptist^ to the stake} and particularly when we read* 
his successful exertions tirinduce the young prince 40 sign the sentence 
for Jane Bocken's corraemnation, we must pronounce Mm guilty, both of 
the theory and practice of religious persecution : when we find that, pre- 
viously to, Henry’s marriage with Anne of Cleve% he declared that tbe 
negotiations for her marriage with a prince the hoot# of Lorraine 
were not a lawful impediraent*to her manage vmh Henry,— he yet, withit? 
six months after it, declared that they createasfcch an impediment, and 

* See IlUtory, No. B. ♦ 

VOL. xxxiii. no. bxv. » solemnized 
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solemnised the monarch's adalter&s marriage with Lady Katherine 
Howard — we must prdnounce him guilty of sacrilege: and finally, when 
We find that, notwithstanding the undoubted rights of the Princesses 
Mary and Elisabeth, be yet* On the death of their royal brother, strove 
» to^exclude them both from the throne, and to {dace Lady Jane Grey 
■{too it, we must admit the justice of the verdict, and proepuncc him 
guilty both of ingratitude and high treason. Still the sentence, which, 
after be bad been pardoned for high treason, condemned him to the 
flames for heresy, was execrable. His firmness under the torture to 
which it consigned him has seldom been surpassed.’— Buffer'* Mein. vul. i. 

p. 261 . 

Let us dispassionately, and with due regard to the circum- 
stances in which Cranmer was placed, inquire, 1st, whether the 
list of hia offences taay not be materially diminished; 2d, that of 
his great and virtuous actions as materially increased. 

I. The progress of Cralinicr’s mind m the adoption of the 

Lutheran principles was slow., circumspect, and conscientious; 
lie renounced no doctrine till after a rigid examination; accepted 
none without long consideration. How far his opinions ad- 
vanced in Germany we have no evidence, except that he mar- 
ried, and that he denied the supremacy of the Pope. Other 
superstitions practices of thfc Church of Rome he endeavoured to 
abolish; the light of the people to read die scriptures in their 
native tongue he acknowledged himself, furthered the translation, 
and procured an enactment that the Bible should be placed in 
every parish church. But at what period he renounced the other 
doctrines of popeiy it is impossible to aver with ccitainty, except 
that of transnbstautiatioii, from the belief in which he was con- 
vened by the arguments of the admirable Bishop Ridley, at a late 
and well-ascertained period. , 

II. Henry’s commands haring overcome tHI unwillingness 
taS&ctrhe felt, on acfcbunt of the oath* to become Archbishop of 

Canterbury, he took it, by the advice of the best civil lawyers, with 
a protestation, reserving his allegiance to his God, His King, and 
his country, artdjris design for*a reformation of the abases in the 
churcjf. -He did not retire into a private rctem. * They assembled 
• in the chapter-hopse of the King^s College of St. Stephen. Pre- 
sent, as witness^, Watkins, the King’s prothonotary; Dr. John 
Tfegonwel; Thomas Bedyl, clerk of the King's council; Richard 
Client, doctor oY decrees, &c.; and John Cocks, the Archbishop’s 
auditor, &c. .... Cranmer, in the said chapter-house, before the 
J&b witnesses, made 4 protestation.’— St rape's Cranmer, yd, i. 
And at every separate part of tile ceremony he jntbHciy renewed 
the same protestation. • r , * 

"Bat we would ask all Roman Catholics who hold the doctrines 
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of Mr; Butler afcdthe Gallican Church, and especially we would 
ask the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland* Whether they would 
take the same oa|h Wnder aby^ther interpretation* either virtually' 
made or explicitly avowed, as faratle^fas fesenrifcg feeirdhty^p 
thetr King and cofintry : whether; as tp flie^poiht or reformatio!*, 1 
all who assert the superiority of a general council tp thp Pope,; 
and the right of the church thus ^presented to reform even the 
Papacy itself* must not either have made a similar reservation, or 
have been guilty of violating their oath. We think that* in this 
point of view* neither the oath nor the protestation have been 
fairly considered. % 

III. After having resisted the Six Article act with such energy, 

that the King desired him to quit the parliament. If he wpuld not, 
assent ; after having refused so to do, and continued to oppose it 
to the last, and thereby probably having procured some desirable 
modifications of it; when the enactment had become the law of 
the land, he acquiesced, and doubtless in his courts its observance 
was enforced. Mr. Todd, in his able preface to the; republica- 
tion of Cratnner’s work on the Sacrament, has hunted fir. Lin- 
gard through his many mistatements with severe and unrelenting 
vigilance, and on this article asserts, correctly, that subscription 
was not required. But the obedience which he was thus unwil- 
lingly obliged to exact, Cranmer«displayed himself; for when the 
King demanded whether his chamber would stand the, scrutiny of 
the act, he stated, and stated truly, that he had sent his wife to her 
friends in Germany. * 

IV. Anne Boleyn was condemned to be, at the King’s plea- 

sure* either burnt or beheaded: the ill-fated woman, to avoid the 
more horrible pqnishment, confessed a precontract. ’' Cranmer 
accepted this confession, though contradicted by Lord Piercy, 
in hopes probably that it might not only midgate, but avert hff rm 
doom, l^is false that Burrifet represents Cranmer as extorting mis 
confession; but that writer justly observes, ‘ the two sentences 
that were past upon the Queen ; thq one of attainder* for adultery; 
the other of divorce* because of a precontract, did so contradict 
oiie another, that it was apparent one* if not both, of tliem^inust 
be unjust.’ Cranmer therefore might rationally Sope (for Henry’s 
Wife-killing propensities hacTpot yet been made ^n^nifef t),{hkt he 
might be satisfied with annulling the marriage* which made, the 
C|^ie. of adultery impos^blp, and might thu^be led to spare tfie 
unhappy object of his former attachment the paips of . an ignomt^ 
nipus death* and his own soul the v V : '* ' 

V. We proceed to tlie more hnportant tp pic of persecution. 
Cranmer qj^putod against Lambevt> and conscientiously* for he 
then believed ihtransubatantiation. Cromwell read the sentence . 

by 
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by Henry's specific command, who was irritated by the inefficaoy 
of his,royal arguments to move the firm consistency of the martyr. 
Granmer therefore must be acquired of personally urging this 
condemnation ; apd Anfle Askew’s took place at the precise period 
vJhen lus influence was on Jthe wane; and when, but for the per*- 
stmal attachment of the King, he would himself %ave been 
accused* probably convicted, of heresy, by the intrigues of Gar- 
diner* In the*minute and authentic account of Askew’s trial, in 
Strype's Memorial#, this lajt prelate appears to have taken the 
lead against her; nothing whatever appears to implicate Cran- 
mer. The archbishop’s persecution of Roman Catholics is in*- 
deed entirely without proof; but with shame and with sorrow we 
confess thafr it is not so with regard to the Anabaptists. We 
will notfrely upon the unsatisfactory excuse, that persecution was 
the last article of the sanguinary creed in whicn he had beeu 
educated, which he put off. The man who could cause the 
Gospel of Christ to be translated into his native tongue, and read 
in every church, has no right to the plea of ignorance; he ought 
to have known the awful testimony borne against him by that 
volume. With no desigti/>f palliating this offence we still how- 
ever beat in mind that the Anabaptists were not the harmless 
fanatics of later times, far less tRe prosperous and well-organized 
sect, which beais the same denomination at the picsent day. They 
wjpre the ruin and the calumny of the Pi otestant cause by their 
licentiousness and seditious extravagance. Their doctrines were 
those of the Frejnch jacobins, their deeds as sanguinary and 
atrocious.^ We cannot forget that the ruins of Munster were 
still that another John of Leyden might be appre- 

henddS^^png their frantic followers.* It appears from the trial 
of Barnes, that the nonsensical tenet of JoaifJBockcn was an 
article of the wildei^Anabaptist creed; the rest who suffered, were 
ieSft^nly of the same class. Still, oilier legal means of restraint 
should have been adopted ; their punishmeift was horrible, and, 
doubtless, if earthly thought troubled the soul of Cranmer, when 
he himself was perishing in Vie flames, it must have been the 
recollection of those poor victims, who, like himself, were suffo- 
cated, blinded, tortured, consumed. But if the Reformation is 
to bear the repaoach of Cranmer’s urging this sanguinary mea- 
sure on the repugnant Edward; let it triumphantly claim for itself 
Jhe long and noble resistance of the youth, who was, indeed, the 
representative of ftotestant principles; nurtured by Protestants 
in the word of God, and therefore intuitively alive to that pp*e 
sense «pf the Holy ScriptuAs, which long usage with the world 

* Burnet, vol. i. p. 297'. 

and 
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and early prejudice still obscured and weakened in minds like 
Cranmer’s. * *“ }\ ' - * * '* *%. „ 

VI. To the solemn farce of the dissolution of the marriage 
with Anne of Clevis, Cranmer was unquestionably a patty, but 
with the whole convocation— indeed here; ks ir usual lh obj^ 
tionable proceedings, the Bishop of .Winchester wUS nioSt ucti vp. ■ 
Anne of (Sieves certainly confessed something like ^precontract; 
and if is ludicrous to see with what phlegftidt|£ coolness she 
acquiesced in the divorce, without repugnance oi C<%piaint, and 

# retired on a pension’ in perfect good humour. Je wish to jus- 
tify neither the immorality of the proceeding, nor the servility of . 
the convocation. . _ - 

VII. Had Mary executed Cranmer fof treason we might have 
lamented his fate, but should scarcely have accused her gf uhpre* 
cedented cruelty. He had undoubtedly been guilty of that, which 
she was entitled so to punish ; but when Mr. Butler speaks of 
his ingratitude, he surely forgets that he signed the patent for the 
new settlement of the crown with great reluctance and after long 
hesitation, at the urgent entreaties of the dying EdWard, whom 
he not only tenderly loved, but who undoubtedly had the first 
claim to his gratitude. It is not a lit Me remarkable, by the bye, 
that the Roman Catholics could adopt the principles by which 
Jane was raised to the throne when it suited their purposes $ in 
the work of Doleman, (Robert Persons, the Jesuit,) on the suc- 
cession after the death of Elizabeth, they are fully developed stud 
vindicated — a work from which Mr. Butler does not withhold his 
approbation. — See 2d vol. of Memoirs, p. 22. * Principles indeed 
they are, which are capable of misapplication ; but they are die 
same on which the glorious revolution of 1 688, and the t^cession 
of the House of Brunswick, are to be justified. 

So much for^the darker side of the picture ; let us now tqrn to 
the brighter. Cranmer’s interference in favour of Mary is 
described by Fox. % 1 * •' 

* Unless ye account him blameworthy for this, that when King Henry, 
father to.Mary, upon great displeasure conceived, was, for some secret 
cause#, determined to strike off her head, this reverend archbishop did 
pacify the wrath of the father, and with mild continual intercession, pre- 
served the life of the daughter \ who, for life preserved, acquitted her* 
patron With death.’ * 

4 In the two greatest crimes of the age, the death of Fisher 
ffcqd of More, Cranmer. i% unanimously admitted to stand free 
■ftoiii all participation, and to have laboured hard to prevent them, 
Fisher was an excellent and learned* man, blindly, but conscien-* 
tlbusly, attached to his religion : ftis death itself was cruel : his pre- 

n3 • « vions 
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viova privations and sufferings barbarous. We should as fully 
Opter into the most ardent admiration of More, could we entirely 
acquit him of apostatizing iu practice from those doctrines of tole- 
rance which his better-judging youth had promulgated in his 
Utopia* In8tead c of wdndering that Cramner advanced the *e- 
fdfmation so little during the reign of Heniy, it is most extra- 
ordinary* that he cduld cffeCf so much. His influence over the 
capricious monarch is thus described* to his honour, by Crom- 
well. / You, iSy lord, were born in a happy hour 1 suppose, for 
do or say what you Svill, the /King will always take it well at your 
hands/ This is the forbearance which extorted even from a 
tyrant like Henry, by uniform temper and virtue. But in all his 
schemes Crattmer was thwarted by the influence of the Howards, 
and the acutest politician of the age, Gardiner. He did not, 
fherefore?, urge any measure for which the minds of men were not 
fu% ripe ; he silently undermined the superstitions of the country, 
by suppressing the more offensive practices, removing the idols, 
discouraging pilgrimages, detecting the flagrant impostures of 
relics and miracles, inviting and patronizing all men of learning, 
whom he supported with the utmost libeiality; and, above all, 
* casting the seed of the word of God upon the waters/ which 
he found again after many $ays. He left the Bible to work its 
own way, and thus prepared thrf nation with eljual wisdom, tem- 
per, and moderation, for the gr^at, bloodless, and almost unre- 
sisted change which wa9 effected in the subsequent reign. 

In reality the positive advancement of the Reformation, during 
the reign of Henry, was very imperfect and piccaiious. Two 
points only were decidedly carried, the supiemacy of the king and 
the dissolution of the monasteries. With regard to the first, it is 
remarkable with what unanimity it passed; few refused to sub- 
scribe; it is even questionable whether Pole hftnself was not in 
nUmber of conformists as Dean of Exeter: but our readers 
not be aware that the most vigorous defender of that doctrine 
was Gardiner, whose work was accompanied* with a preface by 
Jtonner, in which the Pope is assailed with the coarsest acrimony* 
and called * a ravening wolf/ * In the dissolution of the monas- 
teries,«much abuse undoubtedly prevailed,* many tyrannical and 
‘unjustifiable acts were committed, and the rapacity with which the 
plunder was seized by Henry and his courtiers, covers their me* 
mory with snaifie. But of these abuses the rqai religious protes- 
tants were guiltless. The general corruption of the monasteries 
is asserted on the evidence of whatever records Burnet could ob- 
iuin; and on the still stronger testimony afforded by the anxiety 
with which all documents on \he subject were directed to be 

stfbyed 
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stroked by a royal ctiaamisrion under Queen M*ary.* TW S SR* 1 ** 
mission cannot but call w mind the description of those * who logs 
darkness/ for wise and prudential reasons* • 

Any <me who bps travelled in a country purely catholic may 
farm Some notion of the misturf of fraud and ftuly which pre- 
vailed in the worship of images and relics, and iq the practiced % 
pilgrimages, of which the monasteries were the strong holds, the 
monks die earnest and not disinterested advocates * But the pre- 
cedent even for this transaction is to be founi among Rqmau 
catholics; not to mention the example ofaHenry V. Wolsey, 
with the express sanction of the Pope, suppressed many monaste- 
ries, and, what is singular, Cromwell was fois agent in this Usurpa- 
tion upon the rights of the monastic bodies. W ps, however, 
be just to the memory of this great man, whose statesman-like 
foresight is conspicuous in this mea&uie. W (jlsey’s object in 
this spoliatiou was the endowment of his splendid ‘establish- 
ments in Oxford and Ipswich. Doubtless, with the sagacity 
of a great politician, he had seen that the monasteries, useful 
as retreats of learning in barbarous and uncivilized times, were 
ill adapted to maintain the influence of the church over a more 
enlightened people; and that it was^only by taking possession 
of the seats of education, and thus advancing with the advance- 
ment of knowledge, that the clergy ’could hope to preserve their 
authority *+ The Reformers entered into his views for the en- 
couragement of education, but, with a more far-sighted con- 
fidence in the truth of their cause, augured from such institutions 
the advancement of real religion, rather than^the maintenance of 
the existing system. Their hopes were in part disappointed by 
the predominance of the unprincipled and covetous*. Cranmer and 
his friends remonstrated in vain against the improvident waste of 
funds, from whlbh they hoped to see new episcopal sees created* 
provision made for the maintenance of the parochial clergy, and, 
above all, for public education* The advocate for the iti9tru4d!> 

*■»»■■■ — i — , . ■ i — — 

♦ Burnet’s Preface, where the document is quoted. , 

t Wo}sey was preceded in this observance of the signs the times by U»s patron 
Fox, the munificent fqundcr^of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. He had meditated an 
establishment fbf monks and secular scholar^ and the buildings were m progress ; wheji 
Hugh Oldham, the Bishop of Exeter, is said to h*\c reasoned with him thus;—-* What* 
mv lord, *ba|I w$ build houses and provide livelihoods for a company of monks, wftdic 
HUk and fall Vie o\ineht$ l) may iwetoseef No , noj it is moreifieet a greatdem 1 that^ 
should have cate to provide ibr the increase of learning, and for such as who oy their 
learning shall do good to the church and cenimon wealth •’ Fox s acute ISJM V W struck 
with the observation} he changed *» his plan; and we owe tp this change the extsteuce dl 
a College famous from its first foundation for the introduction of elegant literature into 
Oxford, small indeed in the number of its members, hut not excelled by any House 
*uy University for the wisdom and liberality M Its mstituUons, or the splendid M of 
worRpes wriofli it has produced. We may cite throife— Jewell, Hooker and Halos* ^ 
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of tlie poor wHl reed with no common interest Cranmer’s argu- 
ments on this subject** But the work of reformation became 
a work<of plunder, atid the Church of £pgland experienced at its 
birth 4 blovf, from the effects of which it nas yet recovered. 
Unhappily '-the covfstdusness of the monastic system hid absorbed 
• the revenues of those who were then ctdW the seculars, $nd whom 
Mr. Brougham, now denominates ‘ the Working Clergy. 

4 Most of the monasteries^* Says Burnet, 4 Lad been enriched by that, 
which w$$ indeed the spoil of the church ; for in many places the tithes 
which belonged to the secular clergy weie taken fioin them, aud by the 
authority of papal bulls given to the monasteries. The abbots having 
possessed themselves of the tithes, and having left to those who seivcd 
the core, either some small donative or stipend, and at best the small 
tithes or vicarage, those who purchased the abbey lands from the ciown 
in the former reign, had with them no other charge rescued for the in- 
cumbents, but that small pittance that the abbots had formeily given 
them.’ 


During all Henry's reign, 4 plans were devised, revenues fixed, 
the incumbents appointed upon papei ;' a splendid design of Crati- 
mer's for making the prebendal institutions of gieat use, was enter- 
tained; but impiovidence and rapacity inteifeied, and neither in 
that reign nor subsequently, was the good woik accomplished. 
The nobles, when the chantries vv^re suppressed in Edward's time, 
(foundations manifestly not to be permitted under a religion 
which disclaimed prayeisforthc dead,) deceived and plundered as 
in the days of Henry; and thus the best plans were reftdeied 
abortive. \ 

From the accession of Edward the Rcfounation really com- 
menced; then, and not till then, the influence of Ciantncr and his 
coadjutors became completely piedominaut. It is not for us to 
eulogize the temper and prudence with which this great national 
change was conducted ; yet we may be allowed to say thus much; 
^ajhiftothing was abolished till the proper substitute was prepared ; 
the church was remodelled, not dcstioyed for the chance of erect* 
ing & more useful ediflee ; the excrescent errors and iusititious 
corruptions weie pruned away,* but the tree was not cut to the 
quick, # so as to drain off its healthful and invigorating juices. 
€ Cranmer was indeed interrupted in his great task by the violent 
intrigues and the rapacity of the nobles ; from the former he with- 
drew as far as his situation would allow, to the latter he opposed 
vigorous but too often fruitless remonstrances. Had Edward 
lived, the prince, whose premature talents, with all allowance ftur 
jfae minute exceptions and detraction of Dr. Lingard, were of the 
most extraoidiuary nature; tin youth, whose amiable disposition* 


* Slrypte’j* Cranmer, book i. 22 * 


yielding 
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siding only in abhorrent tfears to sign the warrant for persecution, 
>re thb best testimony to the purity of the principle? which hfe 
d imbibed from the word of God ; hafi his reign be<sn prolonged, 
e Chureh of EngRrnd would have risen his tfu? flees, when 

'became emancipated fifom v the cqjutroul ofchis mor^ unpryi- 
pled coiprt, and when hi^parfy principles of toleration had gained 
e sanction o%his mature judgment, without spot or btehiisb. 
he annals of the country would have been spared not duly the 
rocities of Mary’s reign, but long centurie^ perhaps, of mutual 
limosity and aggression betw een the conflicting parties of papists 
d protestants. 

The reign of Queen Hilary is now left almost without defence ; 
e more respectable Roman catholic writers join in the cry, of 
ecration which has been raised from generation to generation by 
otestauts of every description. Their utmost endeavours are 
liited to palliate its atrocities, to diminish the number of suf- 
rers, and to cast the blame fiom the principles of their religion 
ion the spirit of the age. In the first of these objects they are 
nineutly unsuccessful. We have befoie stated oui opinion as to 
e general veracity of Fox ; but the number of those who sufi* 
red in the gieat persecution is carrieS even higher than his com- 
ltation by the indefatigable aiuj aeeftrate Strype. Dr. Lingard 
ates the number of suftereis at almost 200, ‘ alter all allowances 
ade/ Strype’s account gives* <288 actually executed, ‘ besides 
ose that dyed of famine in sundry prisons/ The convenient ten- 
jrness of Dr. Lingard’s nature, which will notallow him to dwell 
l such atrocities, we have already noticed. But the following is 
ill worse. Burnet and H nine assei t that the commission for the 
Ltirpution of lieiesy was an attempt to introduce an Inquisition, 
’cause at the sjime time instructions were issued (which they 
tote) for the application of torture and the employment of in- 
Miners. Dr. jLmgard dwells entirely on tne commission, & r. 
*rt of which he quotes flie wouls of another document,) onnts 
itirely the tortuie and the iuformers, and thus obtains an easy 
iumph over his antagonists. » 

We shall postpone the discussion of the more important ques- 
jn, namely, tlie connection of the Romaii catholic creed, with, 
tolerance and persecution, and proceed to that which the Ro- 
lanists consider their final and triumphant argument, recri- 
i ination. * Let protestants cease to reproach the Roman catholics 
ith Mary’s fury, and Roman catholics shulitbe equally. silent on 
te sanguinary code of Elizabeth, and the savage executions under 
/ Such was the. proposition of Dr* Milner, and it is now reiter-’ 
ed by Mr. Butler: let us dispassionately examine the Circuni* 

stance* 
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stances of either case, and inquire into the points of coincidence 
and disagreement. The following is the theory of Elizabeth's 
reign* devised the Roman catholic writers, developed with great 

inotastry and skill by Dr, lingard, and stealoudy maintained by all 
the chivalrous apqlogbhfwhom die beauty and sufferings of Mary 
► Queen of Scots still fascinate and who are always ready to break 
a°lance in he^ service. 4 Elizabeth/ they say, * at her r accession 
was indifferent to both forms of religion ; she tlirew herself into 
the artns of the protestants, and, under the influence of protestant 
advisers, re-establislfed that ehurch, commenced a series of unpro- 
voked, and therefore unjustifiable intrigues in neighbouring states, 
in Scotland, France, and the Low Countries ; went on enacting 
unnecessary laws against the unoffending Roman catholics, and 
executing them w\th equally unnecessary severity. Her ministers, 
to preserve their own influence, invented plots against her life^ 
fomented insurrections, the guilt of which they falsely laid upo* 
the catholics; until the merited vengeance of the Roman catholic 
princes burst upon her in the memorable imasionby the Armada. 
After the defeat of the Armada, she went on in her course of ur- 
relenting and sanguinary judicial murder, without end or object, 
especially against the missionary priests, who visited England for 
the sole puipose of exercising their functions peaceably/ 

All this is moulded up witfi insinuations against her private 
character, not always the most delicate, nor to be received without 
the mistrust with which such scandal is always to be heard in pub- 
lic as well as in private. With this, however, we have at present 
no concern ; as totthe former point, we fearlessly assert our convic- 
tion, that Elizabeth, from education, from the haid usage of her 
sister Mary, and from the strength of her own character, delibe- 
rately adopted the protestant faith ; that she was forced by neces- 
sity as well as by policy to place herself at the head of the protestant 
interest;* that she those her ministers with wisdom and retained 
tlilm from well-grounded confidence in their measures; that 
after the deposing bull of the Pope, plot followed upon plot, 
insurrection upon insurrection ; in all of which the agency of the 
Romanises was conclusively detected; tl\at the .statutes against 
Roman catholics were enacted on this account, but only put in 
force against men who were sworn and devoted to her ruin, 
namely the prj^sfb educated in the foreign seminaries, and those 
who entertained them ; that her alarm at assassination was kept 
naturally alive by thg successive murders of the Prince of Orange 
and Henry III. ; that self-expatriated Englishmen excited and vin- 
‘dicated the invasion by the i\rmada ; that the Roman catholic in- 
trigues* we*e continued till her death, in hopes, if not of wresting 
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the crown from off her head, at least of securing the successienju 
the Roman catholic line. » 

The facts-on which we build this conviction, we shall state as 
much as possible on Roman catholic, authority* .Elisabeth suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1558; all parties acquiesced in her ac- 
cession with seeming unanimity; but the Roman catholic prelates* 
who hachhcknowlcdged her right to tbc crown, baying discovered 
her leaning to die Reformation, with ill-judged inconsistency re- 
fused, one only excepted, to crown her. They were deprived of 
their sees; but all, even the bloody Bonn A, (we cannot justify 
ourselves in any other epithet,) remained prisoners at large,exfcept 
Watson, who, at a somewhat later period, was confined in Wis- 
bech Castle. The greater part of the clergy acquiesced in the 
change of religion. On the part of Elizabeth, it is admitted that 
moderate and conciliatory measures were at first adopted. Sfic 
rejected the clause in the Litany denouncing * the Pope and his 
detestable enormities.’ — 

€ They (the catholics), writes Dodd in his History, were entertained 
by her in the army, and now and then in the cabinet, till such times as 
the misbehaviour of some persons drew a persecution upon the whole 
body, and occasioned those penal and %anguinary laws to which tlieir 
substance and lives have ever since been exposed. — vol. ii. 18. * And 

what the parsimony of her disposition nmVes remarkable, she ordered the 
arrears due to the ecclesiastics ejected from the abbeys to be paid to a 
farthing.’* • 

How was this spirit met? Elizabeth’s title was dubious. 

* The Pope’s ear had been pre-occupied by the diligence of the 
French ambassador.’ (Lingard.) Paul accordingly denied her 
legitimacy and right to the crown, and asserted that of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Francis, upon this, quartered the arms of 
England, and returned an evasive and contemptuous answer to 
Elizabeth’s remonstrance. To disable Maqy from asserting this 
dangerous claim, she leagued with the Reformers in Scotland;* 
and tips was unquestionably the primary cause which led to Eli- 
zabeth's crime and Mary’s fate. This hostile measure on the part 
of Francis necessarily produced ftlso her support of his domestic 
enemies; and lienee licr connexion with the French Reformers. 
In 1 5G3 occurred the conspiracy of the Poles, who, on the event oil 
Elizabeth’s expected death, intended to proclayn Mary Queen of 
Scots. They were convicted but pardoned. In ?565, the memo- 
rable meeting of Catherine of Medicis and the Duke of Alva 
took place at Bayonne, in \vhich the universal testimony of history 
asserts designs, to have been formed for the entire extinction of 

Pro- 
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Protestantism. J)r. Lingard denies the existence of any treaty, 
because do fbtmal record remains of the secret articles agreed On 
by two of the most crafty politicians of that or any other age. Iii 
rebeJliOn of Northumberland took r place ; the re-esta- 
bli^hment of the Romish religion (religious liberty! says Dr. Lin- 
ger^ ^ amdng the avowed objects. The standard of $he rebels 
displayed "the Popish symbol of the five wounds of Christ; and 
the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer were burnt in the 
cathead of X)urhan^. Sanders, (as quoted in a pamphlet called 

* Important Considerations/ hereafter to be noticed,) m his book 
de Visibili Monarchic,, owns the rising in the north to have been 
raised by the .Pope ; and a letter is quoted in a contemporary 
p^mphfet| in which the Pontiff ascribes to the Lord ! their attempt 

tb free t^e countryrfrom the shameful slavery of female lewdness/ 
Northumberland, Norton, and the other rebels, are almost inva- 
riably reckoned among the Roman Catholic martyrs of Elizabeth’s 
reign. In 1570 was issued the celebrated bull, tf ever to be con- 
demned and ever to be lamented/ says Mr. Butler, in which Eli- 
zabeth was formally deposed, her subjects absolved from their 
allegiance, and herself styjed fiagitiorum serva. Of this bull, 
(which Dr. Lingard does 4 hot appear to reprobate with equal 
vehemence,) copies were sent tq the Duke of Alva, and by the 
Duke some of these were forwarded to the Spanish ambassador in 
England. * Early in the morning of the 15th of May, one was 
seen affixSd to the gates of the Bishop of London’s residence iu 
the capital/ — Lingard. In January, 1572, the conspiracy of 
Norfolk was detected, who was unquestionably in correspondence 
with the Duke of Alva, through Kidolfi. In the same year the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew took place. In 1577, Elizabeth 

* received from the Prince of Orange the important ^information, that 
the real object of Don John was not so much the subjugation of the 
^Netherlands as of England ; that he intended to transport his army from 
the ^Belgian ports j to marry, at least by prhxy, the 4 Queen of Scots $ and 
in her name, and with the aid of her friends, to contend 011 English 
ground for the English crown. This intelligence was not entirely devoid 
of foundation. Gregory XIII., the successor of Pius V.*had solicited the 
King o£ Spain to unite with him in an attempt to liberate the Scottish 
cQueeu, ^nd to. restore the Catholic worship in England.’ — Lingard . 

Up to this tipi# no blood had been shed; though it was nb- 
toriouS that the seminary priests had been poised into the country, 
'-not one had perishe^. From this ppriod Elizabeth began tn 
ofcecute such of these persons as persisted in remaining in it id 
defiance of repeated acts of parliament. Her ministers asserted 
that they suffered for treason, and assuredly this deference to 
|>ublic opinion, whether their assertion was true or false, implied 
' * ’ that 
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that the doctrine of religious toleration had already thade some 
progress. Bufr 

f To remain in, or (return to England, .was the duty -of the Catholic 
priesthood $ and for some act of' this -religions du|y— but for no apt of 
any other kind — were they executed. Thus, jf you say they were banged , 
and embcefelled, not for being priests, but for being traitors^ihen/as 
their being priests was the sole cause of their being fcr&i tor vthey were, 
in truth, hanged and cmbowelled for being priests/ — Butler, p. 2$0. 

Now their being priests was not jhe so!e # cause of their being 
traitors, but their being priests educated in certain seimn&ries, 
professing certain doctrines dangerous to the safety of the state, 
which, when offered partion, they refused to disclaim ; their being 
priests sent into this country by foreign powers, hostile io the 
government and plotting its ruin 5 their being priests \mder tBe 
direction and influence of men in the pay and allegiance of the 
Pope and the King of Spain ; their being priests whose avowed 
object it was to further the execution of the Pope's bull of depo- 
sition, which, according to their leader. Persons, it was the duty 
of every faithful Romanist to do to the utmost of his ability ; their 
being priests, of whom the increase! in numbers was regularly 
attended by more frequent plots aycl insurrections, and whose 
leaders, rulers and advocates, mfmelv. Cardinal Allen, Stapleton, 
Bristow, and Persons, vindicated, furthered, assisted, by all the 
means in their power, the subjugation of this country t<Ka foreign 
yoke. Now for our proofs, without the evidence of a single 
Protestant writer: for were we to extract fropi Camden, Speed, 
Strype, or the State Trials, the mass of testimony to the traitor- 
ous practices of the seminary priests, we must write volumes, 
not an article. The seminaries at Rheims, Doitay, and Rome, 
were established by Cardinal Allen and Robert Persons. Let us 
ask what were the principles of these men relative to the deposing 
power of the Pope, and th* consequent duty of the Romish prit&ts i 9 
In Cardinal Alleys True and Modest Reply to Lord Burleigh’s 
f Libel of English Justice,’ it is asserted, * that all conversations 
an subjects of # state or policy wefe strictly prohibited to the stu- 
dents in the foreign seminaries.’ AVhat then, were they* prohibited 
from reading this very book ? — in which wo find the following senti** 
meats: — 

. • v 

* There is no warn ip the world so just and honourable, be it chit or 
forraine, as that which is waged for religion ; we say for the true, an- 
cient, catbolique, Roman religion ; which by the laws of Holie Church 
and, all Christianity, is adjudged to be the true worship of God. , v ;Fqr 
this it is godlike a\ul honourable to fight in such order and tiiye, as Mfe 
be warranted in conscience and law by our supreme pastors and priests— 
For that no crime in the world deserveth more sharp and zealous pursuit 

of 
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of extreme revenge, whether it be in superior or subjects, than revolting 
from the faith to strange religions. Whoever seeketh not after the God 
of Israel, let hiqt be dame, (said King Asa, admonished by Azarta the 
prophet,) from tie highest tb the lowest, without exception. • . » And they 
prospered and deposed Queen Malcha, mother of Asa , for apostactf, and 
for worshipping the God Priapus.' K 

After profuse quotations from the Old Testament, he adds, 
* Therefore let po man marvel, that in case of heresy, the sove- 
reign lOseth his supecioritie and right over his people and, king- 
dom/ This same Cardinal Allen, though he did not, as sometimes 
lias bgen Mated, accompany the Armada, affixed his name to a 
pamphlet in which the title of Elizabeth was disputed, her subjects 
excited to rebellion, and every argument employed which could 
ensure the success of the Spanish invader. Of this tract Dr. 
Lingard gives a summary, among the particulars of which we find 
the following, that * Elizabeth was an incestuous bastard, begotten 
and born in sin ; she lias abused her body by unspeakable and 
incredible variety of lust ; she does not marry because she cannot 
confine herself to one mail.’* 

But compared with his coadjutor Persons, Allen was all meek- 
ness and moderation. One extract from the ltcsponsio ad Edic- 
tum Reginas, which this persou published under the assumed name 
of Andreas Philopatcr, shall suffice for his doctrines. The motto 
of this pamphlet w as, ' Et vidi Mulierem ebriam de sanguine 
Martyrum Jesu.’ Apoc. 17.6. 

* Hinc ctiam iuferj; uni versa r rheologorum ac j urisconsultorum Eccle- 
siasticorum schola (et cst certum-et de fide) quemeunque principem Chris- 
tianum, si a rcligione Catholicd manifesto detlexerit, ct alios avocare 
voiuerit, excidcre statim ex omni potestatc ae dignitatc, ex ipsd vi juris 
turn humani, turn divini, hoeque ante otnnern sententiam supremi Pasto* 
ris ac Judicis contra ipsum prolatam, et subditos quoscunquc liberos esse 
^ab qmni juramenti obngatione quod ei, de obedientid, tamquam principi 
legitimo praestitissent, et debere, si vias liabeant, \stius modi homineni, 
tamqUam apostatam, heercticum ac Chnsti Domini desertorem ct re ipsa 
immicum hostemque cx liominum Christianorum dominatu ejicerc, ne 
alios inficiat, vel suo excmplo aut imperio a fide avert at J 

Such was the tenor of all Persons’s controversial writings, of 
•Bristow’s and of Sanders’s ; of the men who were entertained at 
Rome as the gndst trustworthy representatives of the "English 
Roman Catholics ; whose writings were sanctioned by the highest 

* Here m a mnarkdble distance of l)r. Lingard’s impartiality. He analyses the 
tract aster as the abuse of the Quten, which, however extiavagant, may itiAuencd the 
Sender in his estimate of her Character. But the tourth part, which U to shew by 
‘tyftathiws^f God and man her punishment is to be pursued, he passes lightly over: 
the tot, the treasonable division, which would display his own party in the darkest arttt 
truest Colours, and w hich fully confirms their designs against the queen's life and thfc 
nation V independence, he omits entirely, with a teference to Fuller and Air. Butler, 

authorities. 
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authorities, and disseminated with unwearied activity. We are 
called upon then to believe, in defiance of the general voice of 
history, and of the %nass of testimony adduced by Elizabeth’s 
ministers, that the men who held, avowed and, published these 
opinions tojhe whole Homan Catholic world, carefully concealed 
them as esoteric doctrines from their own seminaries % Itis indeed 
having confidence in the credulity of their readers, "to assert that 
at llheims and l>ouay alone these were sealed volumes. While 
the tiuty of extirpating heretics, high# or low,* was inculcated on 
all Roman Catholics without exception, the priests in v those 
colleges alone were commanded to abstain from all political 
designs, and confine therifeelves strictly to their spiritual duties. 
That the whole secret w as not confided to all, frtyn our knowledge 
of the policy with which the Jesuit institutions were conducted, 
we can easily believe. Whether the more frightful doctrine of 
assassination was taught to the initiated, we know only from the 
evidence of their enemies; and upon that evidence, however 
weighty in the particular instance, w r e will here affirm nothing ; 
but it is impossible to doubt, that the pupils in these colleges 
were nurtured in principles datigerols to every government ; 
principles which Mr. Eutler himself , marks with the strongest 
reprehension. 

13ut w'e have still more important contemporary testimony. 
Had these priests ai rived in England for the mere purpose of 
exercising their functions peaceably, assuredly the Roman Ca- 
tholics, both clergy and laity,* would have welcomed these new 
labourers in the almost destitute vinejard, have co-operated with 
them cordially, and have expressed the wannest giatitude for their 
assistance, proffered with such entire devotion, and at such tre- 
mendous hazard. * What was the case ? They deprecated their 
interference, accused them of being the authoA of all their cala- 
mities, deplored their fatal Seal, and disowned all participation Vn 
their designs. Among many pamphlets published by the resident 
Roman Catholic clergy, in opposition to the Jesuits, none is more 
full on this point, than # one already alluded to, and called 1 Im- 
portant Considerations by the Secular Priests.’ • 

‘ We are fully persuaded in our consciences, if the Jesuits had never 


* Mr. Butler himself implies that their presence was not necessary. ' So fat from 
offending government, it was, throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and panics, the wish 
of all their friends in power, that they should obtain (rom itomc the appointment of 
regular bishops in ordinary. 1 The reason for their objection to this scheme is not a 
little curious ; ' so generally was it understood that the appointment of bishops would 
be acceptable to Elizabeth and her ministers, tlnflthe Catholic opposers ot the measure 
used tins very circumstance -as an objection to it.* — Butler's Memoirs, ii. 232. Had 
bishops been appointed, they might have ordained a constant succession of loyal secular 
priests, so that these foreign seminarists might have been dispensed with. 
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co^ ijffc-v >l^|fk^d j If Persons *nd the rest of ^tbe Jesuits, with other 

never b^| v agebts in those traitor- 

t s and ’bloody o£ T^u-ocku’orto^fferry, Williams, Squires, 

dstfch like \ jf they hfc^I noisought, by false pefsuasftfcs and ungodly 
arguments, to haus altered the hearts of all Catholics from their alle- 
if the Pope had never been urged by them to hq.V# thrust the 
of Spain into that barbarous action against the realm ) if they 
tfiemsdves, with all the rest of that generation, had not laboured greatly 
wi% the said king, for the conquest and invasion of this land by the 
Spaniards, there had*been no speeches amongst us of racks and tortures, 
iipl*h)oy cause to have used them ; for none were ever vexed that way 
fmpty fforf that he was cither priest or Catholic , but because they were 
suspired f to have had their hands in somg of the same most traitorous 
desigurhentsf — Import an t Considerations. 

V This«is the pihcise assertion of Lord Burleigh, who appeals 
to the resident Homan Catholics and to the old clergy to confirm 
his assertion, that none but the seminary priests were molested. 
We had intended to cite more at length from this pamphlet, when 
the Memoirs of Panzani, by Mr. Beriugton, fell in our way. We 
were pleased to find ourselves anticipated by an intelligent Ro- 
man Catholic of the present day, on this point. 

€ This then I infer, and I have ample grounds for the inference, that 
as none of the old clergy suffered, "and none of the new who roundly re- 
nounced the assumed prerogative of papal despotism, it was not for any 
tenet of the Catholic faith that they were exposed to persecution. But 
their foreign education connecting them with Rome and other hos- 
tile courts, itself raised suspicions : and the tenets which $11 of them 
field, many most iifnocently, formed another link, which, in "the appre- 
hension of a government justly jealous, again connected them with tin; 
great Events of the times. These were the insurrections of the earls in 
the north, in 1569 5 the publication of the Hull of Pius in the same year, 
its renewal by Gregory XIII. in 1580, and again, with expressions of 
stronger acerbation>in 1588, by Sextus V. j the attempts to 
^unfortunate Mary, during her many yean, of imprisonment, but princi- 
pally in 1586 ; and finally the Spanish Armada in f 1588, To which add, 
the various plots of imaginary existence, supposed to be formed in all 
English houses on the continent.* Persons, in the meanwhile, <and Bris- 
tow and Stapleton, and Dr. Allen, (with all hiswirtue^, too much attached 
to th£ interests and prerogatives of Rome,) had been the instructors of 
these mfefi } and with commissions from them and from his holiness, 
they ba<LretUr^e(£ under the positive inhibition of the Jaw, to disturb 
“the established faith of the country, and to bring^it again under the con- 
t routing jurisdiction of the Roman bishop* — Berington y Introduction to 
Memoirs of Gregorio Panzani. 

, We are ‘aware that there ig,a long counter-statement in Butler^ 
- JtfemcTirs, by the Reverend Charles* Plowden, (hijpself, we belief 
aJesuit,) the partial admissions of which cobymee us that oar 
7 reliance 
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reliance on Mr. Berington is not misplaced. Now it is obvious 
that no government can possibly exist wthout ajrigfatrpf prohibit^ 
ing the entrance ofHf^stile emissaries' into ^ts fiombuons. The 
statutes against tht adthission of bulls/ &c. from Jiome, and the 
entrance of .priests educated abroad, wefe but the exercise of that 
undoubted right. The missionary priests, as self-expatriated aliens,, 
knew tln^e laws, violated these laws, suffered under these fa&s. 
There may, indeed, have been some instances of "severity in their 
execution; but in themselves they were necessary, ana hi their 
general application not untempered yith meit:y. After the failure 
of the Armada, new plots excited new prosecutions ; eVpryVftere 
Jesuitical agency w r as detected, and it cannot be sur- , 

prise if the laws were lalmiuistered with gradually increasing se- 
verity. As the demise of the Crown became more probable, the 
writers of the Roman Catholic party became more 81ert, and 
the work which Persons had published under the name of Dole- 
man was in particular disseminated with great activity. The 
irritated queen and her vigilant government continued their se- 
verities ; and the perverse intrigues of the factious prevented that 
reconciliation of parlies, which the loyalty of the Catholic nobility 
at the trying moment of the Spanish Jivasion might have brought 
about.* t 

On the whole we assure Sir. Butler, that we can admire 
equally with himself the devotion, the fortitude, the resignation, 
with which these missionary priests encountered tortures and 
death. We can mourn over the accomplished Campion and the^ 
amiable poet, Southwell. But we must be excused if our indig-* 
nation is not so vehement against those who, by the strong and 
cogent law of self-preservation, put an end to their sworn and 
mortal enemies, as against those who, by inflaming the minds of 
their pupils will* dangerous principles, could drive them thus upon 
Gertain death ; against those who, like Persons, fled himself from 
the scene of danger, and lift the advocates of his doctrines and the’ 
accomplices of his\reasons, to certain, inevitable, and horrible exe- 
cution. These men we hold responsible, not merely for the blood 
which was they, sliedj but for the dreadful entail of hatred and 
jealousy, which oppressed and afflicted their own communion for 

* The party -spirit of Dr. Lingnrd is in no part more offensive, than in the rancorous 
hatred which he exhibits towards Burleigh and Wulsinghani. If# speaks of this latter 
■'as * thirsting lor blood and without assigning any national motive charges (In two inch, 
whom lie himself represents as mog cautious and far-sighted politiemniythc fabrication 
of the numerous Roman Catholic plots detected in the course of Elizabeth’* reign. Now 
Walsingham died a^^ggar, having expended his fortune in the detection of these plots , 
and no indifferent person can discover how their interest at this period of Elizabeth’s 
reign, when they had (pug been firmly sailed in their ministry, could be Secured (or 
, indeed require rcndeiing the Roman Catholics odious. 

VOL. xxxm. wfd. lxv. c centuries 
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centuries with penal enactments and legal incapacitations, the most? 
severe ami iiitidions^ T|ftey t beqoeathe$ tlieir o\vn misplaced 
activity, tfceii^ o#-.ii^|rigue tp tfeir descendants, and as* 

long as there was a possibility of tlieir sueceSsfthe protestant faith 
was never secure cfrofh their dark and subtle policy. They be- 
• queatlied their execrable doctrines, not merely of th^deposing 
■power of the Pope ; but of that more dangerous usurpation, the 
right of absolving men from tlieir oaths, and the principle that faith 
is no|to be kept with heretics; to a large and zealous and daring 
part of their communion. Such men as these prevented the ashes 
of the martyrs in the Marian persecution from becoming cold; it 
wa$ .thei/ av0wed object, it was their paramount duty, on tlieir 
own 4 principles, to re-kindle them ; the power only was wanting;. 
£pid if that power ( was wrested from them with a stern, relentless, 
and implacable hand, who shall deny to the Protestants the unex- 
ceptionable plea of self-preservation ? For it was obviously im- 
possible to discriminate between them and those peaceful and loyal 
Roman Catholics who disclaimed their monstrous positions ; there 
was no test by which those who held the Cisalpine and Trans- 
alpine opinions could be separated and set apart; the unsparing 
vengeance of the law therefore necessarily fell on all with equal 
and indiscriminate rigour. "Not .merely did the name of Jesuit, om 
this account, and the laxity of principle avowed in their moral 
writings, become proverbial for dishonesty and treachery; but the 
jealousy of protestants was kept constantly alive, breaking out 
occasionally in follies and cruelties, which disgraced the religion, 
they professed; exposing them to be deceived and misled by 
such infamous liars as Oates, and such contemptible madmen as 
Lord George Gordon. Justly does Mr. Berington style Per- 
sons * the calamity of his religion ;’ for to him and his coadjutors 
may be distinctly traced the principle of that long and acrimonious 
k contest which divided and distracted England, but has convulsed 
Ireland with more fatal disorder. T& them, to the want of de- 
cision and unanimity in the leaders of the more moderate Roman- 
ists in not distinctly and authoritatively renouncing their dangerous 
doctrines,. and, above all, to the favourably reception which they 
and thfeir writings met with at Rome ; to tlieir being the admitted! 
1 if not avowed,, organs of papal decisions and decrees of councils, 
may be justly ^attributed all that system of exclusive legislation*, 
which has been repealed by degrees, and ak soon asprotestanfa 
could reasonably fee«l secure from similar aggressions. 

Having thus distinctly proved the deaths of these misguided, 
^meit to bear no analogy whatever to the savage executions of 
Mary for difference of religion ; and that alonej we by no means 
assert the doctrine of religious toleration to have been fully known 

or 
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or acknowledged in the, reign of Elizabeth. Though men were 
not persecuted to de$b, ($6 : ^ gained on 

the old inveterate e^ror,) they suffered most severely in other ways. 
Toleration was the growth, but the tardy*gro\vth of Protestantism. 
The Bib)e, examined, discussed and sifted by those conflicting # 
sects witji*thc existence of which the Reformation is reproached, 
at last made itself distinctly heard, and its authotijty was recog- 
nized by all. The knowledge of the Scriptures and the progress 
of intellect were undoubtedly simultaneous, «but the fires of per- 
secution did not wane merely before the daylight v pf human 
reason — they were rather quenched by the dews of diidnegrace, 
shed abroad through the Jloly Scriptures. ' 

That intolerance is a necessary and universal consequence of 
the Romish doctrines, we are not now called ifj:>on to assert ; th<ft 
it is and will be the ordinary inference from them, we cannot dis- 

f uise our comiction. Allow the Romanists to disclaim all their 
V)pes and councils which have enforced it as the first of duties*; 
allow them to recant the notes of their authorized version of the 
Scriptures, where the very passage, in which the Soil of God au- 
thoritatively rebukes his own apostles Jor intolerance, is explained 
with a resen atiou of the duty of pitting heretics to death:— 
liheimish Bible, Luke ix. . 5 . 5 ; sri.ll the voice of history remon- 
strates with our charily, and almost precludes that better hope, 
which wc are most unfeignedly desirous of entertaining. We 
cannot forget, that even in the Gallican church, the same reign, 
which was distinguished by those most acute and eloquent theolo- 
gians, Bossuet, Massillon, Pascal, Bourdaloue, and renelou, was 
rendered infamous by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
the atrocious Bragonnades. Was one voice from all these able 
men earnestly aifld vigorously raised against those deeds ? — un- 
feignedly shall we rejoice if Mr. Butler can eke one glorious in- 
stance. The Romanists rriproach us with the persecutions of the 
Covenanters ; but the latter were in actual rebellion, (goaded to it 
no doubt by the oppression of the government,) and the whole 
affair was as much a political rd-actioii, as a war of religion. 
In France the soldiers*werc let loose oil a peaceful and iinoff end- 
ing people, against whom no disorders could be charged, from » 
whopi no danger was anticipated; even the tevengeful recol- 
lection of former injuries could not be alleged as 3n excuse; for 
sufficient time had elapsed to wear out all ancient animosity. Un- 
happily, where the doctrinB is rigidly enfordd, which precludes 
the possibility of salvation out of the pale of a particular church, % 
persecution imposes itself on the miftd as a sacred duty, as^an act 
of merciful severity to the individual, of necessary protection to 
the many. This was the principle of the Bulls which deposed 

.c 2 Protestant 
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Protestant princes ; * this was the reasoning which filled the prisons 
of the Inquibition ; ^he fatal argument which caused moral and 
conscientious men to lay whole regions waste witlifirc and sword. 
For the final expulsion <of this doctrine from the bosom of our 
e church, wfe are indebted to the iuunortal Hooker; and to its 
renunciation the Christian world may ascribe all its present libe- 
rality of action, and its diminished acrimony of dispute: Roman 
Catholics themselves, nurtured, like Mr. Butler, in the lap of 
Piotestantism,. have* practically dismissed from the creed of their 
hearts, what they may not perhaps have explicitly disavowed in 
the v^itten articles of their faith. 

BUting the whole of this inquiry wc have expressed no opinion 
directly ‘da the great question which has recently agitated the 
Country?: not because we have no opinion, or are slow to declare 
ourselves respecting it; but because this inquiry,* which has been 
devoted to a single branch of the subject, does not furnish all 
the premises from which a general conclusion can be drawn. 
Something, however, may be collaterally inferred from the exa- 
mination we have thus far made. Fioin the accession of Elizabeth 
to the present moment, tljj Roman Catholics have been divided 
into two parties; the one who, w ith some sacrifice of their reli- 
gious consistency, have held the tenets of their church in mode- 
rationand candour, who have possessed so much of English loy- 
alty and patriotism as divested tfieir divided allegiance of half ^fts 
danger, and too much ical Christian spirit to push the principles 
of intolerance to extremity : the other, who have adhered to the 
old Popish doctrines in all their uncompromising bigotry. To 
these doctrines no concession can safely he made, with these men 
no heai ty or profitable union can be effected. If theirtho Roman 
Catholics hope to obtain further concessions, either from the wis- 
dom of parliaments or, what is of more importance, from the feel- 
ings of the people, they must effectually put down the bigots 
among themselves. Every attempt to delude, either by exagge- 
rating their grievances or disguising their opinions; every endea- 
vour to intimidate by thedisphry of their strength, will be inevitably 
connected in the public mind with the insincerity and restless 
ambition of the ultra Romanists. The loyal, therefore, and the 
wise, must set themselves apart, and make themselves heard above 
the clamour ctf the intemperate and the ignorant; they must dis- 
countenance and endeavour to suppress the wretched ribaldry now 
circulated, insulting to the Protestants and disgraceful to them- 
^elves ; they must disclaim the hollow and unworthy league formed 
with the radical and atheistical part of the public press; they must 
prevent their bishops from appearing one day in the character of 
Virulent pamphleteers, the next as dignified prelates^ they must 
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discountenance, above all, the rancorous abuse of their adversa- 
ries. On the other hand, we most eatnes^y deprecate in their 
opponents any tliijjg like a tone of triumph, tne encouragement of 
uncharitable feelings, or the excitation of popular Ihtmour. Act- 
ing, as they do, upon a defined principle, and appealing to history, 
to reasopf and the human heart in justification of their a p prehen * 
sions, they may repel the charge of bigotry with silent contempt. 
But they should be the last not to allow the difficulty of the ques- 
tion, the last to deny that the legislative disqualification, however 
narrow, of any class of British subjects, is, though a necessary, 
not the less a serious evil. For ourselves, we fully comprehend 
the reasons upon whicli^they mistrust any security which has yet 
been offered rn lieu of those provided for us by our forefathers ; 
but we do not comprehend how any considerate Christian, any 
one who duly prizes civil and religious freedom, can find matter for 
exultation in that issue of the contest, which only proves that, in 
the opinion of our legislature, a large portion of our fellow- 
subjects are still too much enslaved to the dangerous doctrines of 
their faith to bo admitted to a full participation of every political 
privilege with ourselves. We may bclthaukful that there is enough 
of firmness and wisdom to withhold the boon till the moment 
arrives when it may be safely gsautcfl ; but surely we must regret 
the very conviction which is forced upon us, that the happy mo- 
ment is not arrived; and still fnore deeply must we lament that 
the Romish church does not as yet manifest that increased mode- 
ration, or that disposition to reform gross abuses, aud disavow 
dangerous pretensious, which can alone accelerate its arrival* 


Art. II. — An ^Account of l he American Baptist Mission to the 
Barman Empire; in a Series of Letters addressed to a Gentle- 
man in London, By ^\mi H. Judson. Loudon. 8vo. 1825.^ 
f | 1 II E little volume we are about to notice is the joint produc- 
-*■ tion of an intelligent, well-educated, and apparently right- 
minded couple, who left their* native country, America, from 
having, as thc^oay, * felt deeply impressed with the importance 
of making some attempt to rescue the perishing millions of thg 
east/ The narrative is drawn up from their journals and letters 
by Mrs. Judson, who, after several years* residence in Rangoon, 
came back to America in an ill state of health. Though it chiefly 
relates to the proceeding of the mission, there are interspersed 
through its pages many incidental descriptions of the country and 
traits of the character of the Buriftuns; and, on the whole, it is an 
entertaining and even impressive book. * 

' But, before we enter on the work itself, we wish to say a few 
. c 3 words 
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words on tfteBaptist impious to the east; it is impossible , that 
there should be any difierenee of opinion as to their objeet; and 
we think thege should.be none as to the single-hearted seal with 
which it has been pursued ; but we confess that we do entertain 
very serious doubts 1 w he ther those engaged iu them are following 
*the> right path to effect that object ; if wc were to judge® from the 
result of their labours, the conclusion would necessarily be that 
they are not; and we will briefly state what we conceive to be at 
least sufficient causes for their failure. 

•We, consider it, then, in the first place, a great want of discre- 
tion^ or something worse, to send forth hasty and imperfect trans- 
lations of the scriptures, and of their owv religious tracts, before 
they have acquired a competent knowledge of the languages in 
which they write; So that their labours are simply useless, if not 
pernicious, to those for whom they are intended. 

The Oriental languages are so totally different in their style 
and structure from those of Europe, that long and unremitting 
application is required before the student can arrive at a^fabiiiiar 
acquaintance with any of them. Yet, in the course of a very few 
years’ application the missionaries of Serampore, whose labours 
and sacrifices we have before noticed as extraordinary and most 
meritorious, announced to the wol Id that they had translated and 
circulated certain portions of the Scriptures, in no less than 
twenty-seven different languages ! The consequences of this haste 
were such as might have been expected ; the versions abounded 
with glaring mistakes, which rendered them absurd or ridiculous 
in the eyes of the natives; and either by mispelling, misplacing, 
or misemploying words and phrases, the sense of the original was 
sometimes totally changed. Of this kind several instances are 
pointed out by the Abbe Dubois; and Dr. Carfcy has candidly 
admitted that, whiU he imagined his writings, preachings, and 
conversations were all working well, <he had discovered with 
sorrow that the persons to whom they had been addressed had 
either wholly mistaken their meaning, or retained no recollection 
of their substance. Mr. Judsoil also soon experienced this difc* 
citify; * it was not till after two years’ of iiflensc^study that he 
Vegan to see his way, and he then entertained no hope that in less 
than three years tl^ language would become at all familiar. Its 
difficulties are tftusjdescribed : — 

* When we take up a language spoken by a people on the other side 
of the earth, whose very thoughts run in channels diverse from ours, and 
vjjiese modes of expression are consequently all new and uncouth \ when 
We find the letters and words all totally destitute of* the least resem- 
blance to any language we have ever met with, and these words not 
fairly divided, and distinguished, as in western writing, by breaks, add 
points* and capitals, but run togjtjjej; in one continuoig line, a sentence 
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err paragraph teeming to the eye bat due ling wprdj when, instead of 
clear characters on paper, wc find Only obscure -scratches on dried paint 
leaves strung togetby, and called^ book $ when we have. po dictionary, 
and no interpreter to explain a single word^and must get something of 
the language, before we can avail ourselves of* the Assistance of a najire 
i teacher ,— $ • 

# u Hoc opus, hie labor est.” 1 — p. 5a. . 

We‘ apprehend that the great difficulty of the Burman lan- 
guage in particular arises mainly from. its blinding together seve- 
ral languages essentially different— flic ancient Pali, now a dead 
language^the Sanscrit — llie Tartar — the Chiuese. It is written 
iu the Nagari character, (generally cut into Palmira leaves .or slips 
of bamboo,) but having the square letters rounded into circles 
and their segments. The part taken from the Chinese being 
monosyllabic increases the difficulty not a little : for it is next to 
impossible, by any marks or variation in the manner of spelling 
these monosyllables, to render the Chinese language intelligible 
when wHtten in the letters of an alphabet. Yet, with all these 
discouragements staring him in the face, Mr. Judson ventured on 
translating portions of the Scriptures j/hen, by his own avowal, he 
was unqualified for the undertaking Had he and his worthy 
helpmate confined themselves to the study of the Burman lan- 
guage, while at the same time they were instructing the natives in 
English, their labours would pr cfb ably have been more successful, 
certainly more judiciously directed. 

In the next place, we w'ould advert to a practice wljjqh is de- 
cidedly injudicious in the eastern missions among a people ex- 
ceedingly influenced by pomp and splendour — we allude to the 
humble character which these teachers of the gospel assume, and. 
to their system of principally attempting to convert, and connect- 
ing themselves almost exclusively with, the^very dregs of the 
people. The impolicy of tfcis is so evident, and the want of success * 
among the higher classes in consequence thereof, so notorious, 
that wc are surprized they do not see the impropriety qf it; for., 
setting aside the gross ignorance of an uneducated rabble, brought 
up in every kiujcf of superstition which unfits them altogether for 
comprehending the divine mysteries of the gospel, this practice » 
throws an additional impediment in the way of^heir introduction 
and access to the society of the higher ^orders. \VJtat sor$ of con- 
certs are made in India may be gathered from the Abbe Dubois, 
nearly the whole of whose life was spent in that country. * During 
the long period' I have lived in India/ says this honest catholic^ 

* in the capacity of a missionary, I have made, with the assistance 
of a native missionary, in all, about three hundred converts of 
bath sexefc* Of this number two-thirds were Pariahs or beggars, 

c4 ' and 
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Btid the restwcre comp and outcasts of 
several tribes", who, feeing wi&btit resource, turned Christians, in 
order to form new connexions, chiefly for the purpose of marriage, 
or with some oth^r interested views and, he adds, ‘ I am verily 
. ashamed, that the resolution I have taken to declare the whole 
triith on this subject, forces me to make the humiliating avowal, 
that those who continued Christians are the very worst among 
my fiock/ 

The Baptist missionaries will quote the example of our Saviour 
and bis Apostles, and appeal to the successful agency of humble 
instriuiieiits, among the lower orders, in the first amazing spread 
Of Christianity through the Roman empire. Comparisons of 
this sort are often fallacious — the missionaries forget the mira- 
culous pbwers, and the extraordinary divine assistances, which 
can alone account for the first progress of our religion; but 
which it has pleased God to deny to the preachers of the Gospel 
in these days. Yet \ye might urge that it was not until the con- 
version of Constantine, that polytheism received its death-blow in 
Europe; that in the more pastern countries very little progress 
was ever made by Christianity ; and in Persia none.* * The re- 
ligious system of the Persians/ says Gibbon, (and the same may 
be said of the Barmans,) ' by #ie labours of a well -disciplined 
order of priests, had been constructed with much more art and 
solidity than the uncertain mythology of Greece and Rome/ Yet 
this powerful priesthood, on which the Christian missionaries 
failed to make any, impression, was unable, a few centuries after- 
wards, to resist the Koran and the sword. Not so, however, the 
disciples of Brahma, in Hindostan, and of Boudh, in the ultra- 
Gangetic countries to the farthest east ; for Mahometanism never 
became the established religion of Hindostan; and, although 
among the various v eastes and their ramifications, Christianity ap- 
pears to have made some progress atfone period on the western 
coast of India, scarcely a trace can be found afiiong the Boudhists 
<of Ava, Siam, Cochin-China, China, and Japan, of a Christian 
teacher having ever been among them; notwithstanding the 
boasted conversions of the Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits. 
*'We should except, perhaps, some of the western provinces of 
China, where Jthfc embers of Christianity are just kept alive by 
a few Chinese missionaries -educated at the*college of the Propa- 
ganda in Naples. This failure is the more extraordinary as, in all 
the above-mentioned countries, the ceremonials of religion bear 
4 a most striking resemblance to those of the church of Rome; sq 
like, indeed, arc their devotional exercises, their processions, their 


* See Vo!. XXXII. p. 12. 
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counting ofbeads, their chauntings, their burning of tapers and 
incense, their shaven heads ancfvows ofeeHbacy, that one of the 
Catholic missionaries (Le Compte, we; believe). says, the devil 
must have got the start of the Jesuits sfnd suggested these things 
for the purpose of mortifying them. The Jesuits, howevef, sq 
far frem’being mortified, turned this resemblance to their ’ad- 
vantage in endeavouring to propagate their religion ; while the 
more rigid orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic denounced as 
abominations, in China, those very things •which, at home, they 
practised as sacred duties. The Jesuits, by being mor&*£iccoin- 
mod a ting, had somewhat better success; but their labours too . 
seem to have perished »with the existence of their order in the 
East. ■ 

We have better hope from the church establishment in India, 
tardy as its appointment has been, and inadequate as is its present 
scale, than from all the missions that have hitherto been sent to 
that quarter; its solemnity, solidity, and consistency cannot fail 
to work a powerful effect on the minds of the higher class of na- 
tives, and it is to them that we mus^look for the beginning of any 
permanent advance. The institutjpn of schools on a liberal 
plan, for the benefit of the rising generation in the upper ranks 
of life, has been too long neglected, and it is now high time to 
repair that neglect. To convey insti action, through the medium 
of the English language, in every branch of useful knowledge, 
and in the principles of religion and moral rectitude, will do more 
to open their minds to a conviction of the truth and moral excel- 
lence of the Christian religion, and of the monstrous absurdity of 
their own polytheism, than all the translations of the Scriptures and 
religious tracts which have hitherto been circulated among them. 
A general kmftvlcdge of history and geography will at once dis- 
perse that cloud of more than Egyptian darkness, which for so 
many ages lias confined %licir view, and will open to their eyes a~ 
more extensive (frospect; as an intelligent writer, speaking on 
this subject, has well observed, ‘ when they cease to consider 
Mount Meru gts 20,000 miles high, and the world as a flower, of 
which India is the cup, and other countries the leaves, Their minds 
may become more open to rational views on the subject of reli* 
gion.’ The well known character of the preafcnt Bishop of Cal- 
cutta for zeal in every good cause, unaffected piety, benevolence, 
and singleness of heart, holds out, indeed, well-founded hopes, 
that a large portion of our Indian subjects in the next generation 
will not want the means of instruction in the various branchfs 
of useful knowledge, combined with the principles of true religion 
and sound morality. 

Jn th& Buruian empire, qvery thing connected with the religion 

of 
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of Boudh is calculated to impi^ss on the minds of the multitude 
ideas of wealth and ogrkn dedr. :: The palace and the temple 
divide between them alf the gold and treasures of the country ; 
to. the temples are f attach£d a numerous, powerful, and a firmly 
established priesthood; and all the ceremonies are conducted 
with an imposing degree of pomp and splendour sekfom met 
with in other countries. Yet it appears from the little volume 
before us that Mr. Judson, as if anxious to provoke the anger 
of the priesthood, (in which Jie unhappily succeeded,) used to' 
perch himself close to the road-side leading to the grand pagoda 
of Rangoon, in a little hut of bamboo and thatch, built for the 
purpose, without doors, windows, or partition ; and herp, his 
amiable ^vife tells 11 s, ‘ he sits all the day long, and says to the 
passers by, f “ Ho ! every one that thirsteih come to the waters, 
and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without price!” * Now this, wc confess, does 
appear to us to be silly enough; and we would seriously ask 
Mr. Judson whether he really expected that these 4 passers by* 
could, by any human possibility, have the least comprehension of 
this beautiful metaphor, and whether, taking it liteially, (the only 
way in which they could tak« 4 it,) he could blame the poor Bur- 
mans for laughing in his face, and looking upon him either as 
one who had taken leave of his senses, or one who was playing 
the fool with themselves ? We know that the missionaries have 
an answer ready to this objection also — our Saviour, say they, 
spoke in parables undoubtedly he did ; but he spoke intelligi- 
bly, in the vernacular tongue; using national images, referring to 
national customs ; and explaining, whenever it might seem ne- 
cessary and proper, the meaning and drift of his parables in the 
most easy and familiar manner. This, we apprehend, was very 
far from being the eftse in the present instance ; we doubt even if 
~the whole vocabulary of the Btivmans furnishes a word for wine. 

We would tread gently over what wc conceive to be the errors 
ofithe Baptists' creed; we quarrel with no sect for * modes of 
faith/ but we are quite satisfied that the followers of Calvin, who 
.allow themselves to pronounce without scruple on the state and 
Aiture doom of their fellow mortals, are little calculated any 
where, but least of fell in the east, to make converts to Christianity. 
We find & greaf deal too much of this kind* of presumptuous 
dealing, in the letters and journals of the otherwise humble 
and benevolent missionaries, whose labours we are about to 
notice. The most innocent amusements of the natives are looked 
upon as offerings to the devil. ' Mrs. Judson evidently considers 
the whole 19>OW,(XX) Bunnans, of whom she makes the popu- 
lation to consist, as destined to eternal punishment; excepting of 

course 
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course so many as it may pie^a^jProvideqce, through the instru- 
mentality of herself and her huSnand, to yeseue from this state of 
future misery. Tjje number so saved arfiounted, in the course of 
six years, to a single convert of the humblest class ; but there was 
a sort of half convert, who still retained his doubts, in the penson 
of a learjiGd teacher; the former believed every thing, professed 
every thing, hoped every thing; the latter rea&oned and was 
wavering. ‘ Thus/ says Mrs. Judson, ‘ the poor fisherman* 
Moung Ing, is taken , while the learned teacher, Moung-Shway- 
guong, is left* 9 Again — one of Mrs. J udson’s female scholars told 
her one day that she could not think of giving up a religion which 
her parents and grand-psyents had embraced, and accepting a new 
one of which they had never heard. * 1 asked her/ says Mrs. 
Judsou, ‘ if she wished to go to hell because Her progenitors haM 
gone there/ There is something so unchrisliaiily, and, we may 
add, so repulsive to the feelings of those whom they are striving 
to gain, in the use of such language, that we cau scarcely imagine 
how a woman of Mrs. Judsoii’s good sense and feeling cau re- 
concile herself to it — but it is less tar fault than that of the sect, 
which presumes to set limits to the mercies of that Cud who has 
said that * he will abundantly pnrdtjii/ It would be well, un- 
gracious as the faith of a Roman Catholic is to a calvinist, that the 
latter, before he thus consigns whole nations to hell, would re- 
collect the Roman Catholic’s pfayer: — 

‘ Let not this weak, unknowing hand. 

Presume thy bolts to throw. 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe.’ 

We have noticed these blemishes in order to account for the 
very little success which this first American Baptist mission has 
met with in the Butman empire; to any vfcmt of zeal it cer- 
tainly has not been owing: it is quite evident that neither dif- 
ficulties, nor dangers, nor ill health, nor the pangs of domestic 
affliction, could prevail on this worthy couple to relax, for one 
moment, in their earnest endeavours to discharge all the duties 
which, as missionaries, they had imposed upon themselves. 

Mr. Judson, it seems, had graduated at one of the American) 
universities, where, we are told, he adopted * deistical sentiments/ 
A doubting and disturbed mind, happily for him, didcd in a deep 
impression that the Scriptures might be of divine authority ; and 
to ease those doubts, he became extreme!/ desirous of gaining 
admittance to a 4 theological seminary at Andover, in Massacliu-, 
sets/ which he Eventually succeeded in effecting ; though * the 
rules of the institution required evidence of evangelical piety in all 
wUp were admitted / and though he candidly assured the profes- 
sors 
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sors 4 bf his having* qo hope that b$ had been a subject of regene- 
rating grace.* To hSs credit, hcttteVer, bhit said, he soon became 
a sincere Christian ; ana having met with Dr. Buchanan’s * Star in 
the East/ his thoughts were at once turned to an eastern mission. 

embarked for ‘England on the invitation of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, was taken by a French privateer, lodged in the 
dungeon of a French prison, procured with difficulty his release, 
came to England, * that highly favoured land/ as we are glad to 
find this American lady considers it, and, on his return, as we pre- 
sume, though it is not stated, married Mrs. Judson; in th§ win- 
ter of 1812 the husband and wife embarked for Calcutta, wheiP 
they arrived in the month of May following. 

Missionaries at that time were in no great favour in India, 
flrotp a supposition, wholly unfounded, as we have shown,* tha 
they had some concern in bringing about the affair at Vellore. 
The two in question had scarcely landed when a peremptory 
order was issued that they should return immediately to America 
in the same ship which had brought them out. They petitioned, 
however, and were permitted to go to the Isle of France, but 
they could get no passage. Afterwards, when a ship offered, 
they met with a refusal ; put the captain gave them leave to 
embark if they thought lit to venture, and they stole on board at 
midnight. 

On their arrival at the Isle of France, they found that the 
Governor, Sir Robert Farquhar, had received orders from the 
supreme government of Bengal, ‘ to have an eye on those Ameri- 
can missionaries/ He received them, however, with the greatest 
kindness, told them they were at liberty to go wherever they 
wished, and they accordingly embarked for Madias, where they 
fortunately met with a ship bound for Rangoon, and proceeded 
in her before information could reach Bengal of their return to 
* India. The vessel was old and crazy* the passage tedious, Mrs. 
Judson dangerously ill, and on their arrival e>Mry thing looked so 
cheerless, and unpromising, that they noted it down * as the 
most gloomy and distressing dAy that they ever passed/ But the 
reflection that it was an 4 unoccupied station’ cheered their spirits, 
4. and * wc*soon/ says Mrs. Judson, * began to find that' it was in 
our hearts to Iive*and die with the Burmans/ Neither of them 
could speak a* word of the language; noiye of the inhabitants 
could speak theirs; and though, as Mrs. Judson says, they felt 
themselves, in every < scnse of the word, on heathen ground, sur* 
pounded by despotism, avarice and cruelty; yet they determined, 
at, fill hazards, and in spite of all difficulties, to persevere. This 
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appears strongly in the letter iii , which this amiable woman fakes 
leave of the happiness and comforts of spciq) life. 

* Farewell to the privileges and conveniences of civilized life ! Fare- 

well to refined Christian society! We shall enjoy tbfese comforts no 
more ; but Burmah will be a good place to grow fh grace, to live pear 
to God, aivl be prepared to die. O, my dear parents and sisters, bpw’ 
little you # know how to estimate your enjoyments, in your quiet homes, 
with all f he comforts of life! IIow little you know how to prize dear 
Christian society, as you have never been deprived of it ! How little you 
can realize the toils and perplexities of» traversing the ocean; and how 
little you can know of the solid comfort of trusting in God, when dan- 
gers stand threatening to devour! But these privations, these dangers 
and toils, and these comforts, are ours, and we rejoice in them, and 
think it an inestimable privilege that our heavenly Father has given us, 
in allowing us to suffer for his cause.' — pp. 16, 17? -» -» 

Though the climate of the Burin an country is temperate and 
regular, the extremes of beat and cold rarely experienced; 
though the seasons seldom vary, and the soil is capable of pro- 
ducing wheat and all the grains that are grown in India; yet, in 
the ardour of conquest, such had rty^ntly been the calls made on 
the agriculturist for military service and so little the induce- 
ment, perhaps from the insecurity pf property, to labour for 
more than wliat was absolutely necessary, that when our mission- 
aries arrived, ‘ there was a famine in the land/ Many were 
dragging on a miserable existence on leaves and other vegetables; 
many were dying of hunger; and robberies and murders were 
ajmost nightly committed; yet the conviction, of this solitary pair 
that they were entering on the line of duty which God had as- 
signed to them was so powerful and encouraging, that they gave 
to their friends the strongest assurances of their being cheerful 
and happy. * 

* Though wc find ourselves almost destitute ot all those sources of 

enjoyment to which we hav® been accustomed, and are in the midst of a 
people, who, at present, arc almost desperate, on account of the scarcity 
of provisions ; though we are exposed to robbers by night, and invaders 
by day ; yet we both unite in saying'we never were happier, never more 
contented in any*situatkm, than the present. We feel that* thi$ is the 
post to which God hath appointed us : that we are in the path of duty j 
and in a situation, which, of all others, presents the most extensive field 
for usefulness. And, though we are surrounded witS <Janger and death, 
we feel that God can, with infinite ease, preserve and support us under 
the most heavy sufferings.’— ; p. 26. 0 

. They do notcomplaiu of the general character of the Burmans, 
which they represent as open, fra^k and friendly; all accounts^ 
indeed, agree that, though derived from the same stock!, the na- 
tives have none of that fawning dissimulation which distinguishes 

_ the 
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the Chinese* The officers of justice, however, are said to execute 
the laws in a much more barbarous manner than is practised 
among an; of that mttnerous race which ha^ been denominated 
Indo-Chinese J and the government is, beyond comparison, more 
despotic. The ulual punishment for robbery or theft is to tie up 
‘ the culprit, rip up his belly, and leave him to die a lingdfyng death 
with his bowels hanging out; and as famine is sure to be prolific 
of these crimes, our missionaries were sometimes witnesses of this 
dreadful punishmento Mrs. Judson’s taste indeed for these exhi- 
bitions seems a little extraordinary. One morning they saw seven 
robbers thus executed. Another set of victims, for attempting to 
rob a pagoda, were executed in the following manner : — 

‘ Four Furmans were fastened to a high fence, first by the hair of 
the bead dh 4 neck, their arms were then extended horizontally, as far 
as they could be stretched without dislocation, and a cord tied tight 
around them •, their thighs and legs were then tied in their natural posi- 
tion } they were ripped open from the lowest to the highest extremity of 
the stomach, and their vitals and part of their bowels were hanging out $ 
large gashes were cut in a downward direction on their sides and thighs, 
so as to bare the ribs and tli^i bones: one, who I suppose was more 
guilty than the rest, had an irtn instrument thrust, side-long through the 
breast, and part of his vitals pushed 4 out in the opposite direction. Thus, 
with the under jaw fallen, their eyes open and fixed, naked, excepting a 
small cloth round the middle, they hung dead/ — p. 85. 

The following passage exhibits a different mode of execution. 

c This afternoon avc heard that seven men were carried to the place 
of execution. IV e went to witness the affecting scene. On our arrival 
there, we heard the report of a gun, and looking about, we saw a man 
tied to a tree, and six others sitting on the ground with their hands tied 
behind them. Observing the man at the tree, we saw a circular figure 
painted upon his stomach, about three inches in diameter, for a mark to 
shoot at, for he was tV> die in this way. At that moment, there wasano- 
* ther discharge of a musket, but the shot* again missed ; a third and 
fourth time he was fired at, but without effect. AtHsvery shot there was 
a loud peal of laughter from the surrounding spectators. He was then 
loosed from the tree, and a messenger sent to the governor, who returned 
with a reprieve. His younger brother, who was^one oY the seven, was 
then tiSd to the tree. The first shot slightly touched his arm 5 the 
‘second struck him in the heart, and he instantly expired j at the same 
moment the fjgmfinfbg five, each at one blow, were beheaded. Wc went ; 
close to them and saw their trunks, and their heads, and their blood. We 
saw a man put his foot on one of the trunks, and press it with as little feeU 
ing as one would tread upon a beast. Their bodies were then dragged 
%long on the ground a short distance, and their beads taken up by 
the Sair $nd removed. The two^brothers, when condemned to die, re^ 
quested to be shot, asking, at the same time, to be pardoned if the 
fourth shot should miss. The elder brother was therefore spared, while 

the 
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the fate of the other was more iameo table. The superstitious Burfnons 
suppose, from the circumstance of the request of the two brothers, awl 
the escape of the elder one, that some charm prevented his death. The 
crimes of these po<fc creatures were various. One had been digging 
under a pagoda; another had stabbed a woifian, buj had not killed her* 
the others, as nearly as we can learn, were robbers/ — pp. 85—87. ° 

It is stated that lie who escaped had been shot at six times fora 
former offence without being hit; he was therefore considered as 
a wonderful man — invulnerable even by the ' seventh bullet’; and 
it seems he was in consequence raised to a high rank among the 
governor’s attendants. Delinquents of a superior class are dis- 
patched in a more genteel and less inhuman way, having the head 
severed from the body by a single stroke, at which, from constant 
experience, the executioner is said to be very *ex pert. ^We have 
heard of a viceroy of Pegu being degraded, and dragged in chains 
to Amrapoora, because he had suffered too long a time to elapse 
without sending up a head, with thfc property belonging to it when 
on its body. In fact, it is here as in Turkey — when the emperor 
wants money, there is no lack of truncated heads at court. These 
despotic governments arc never at for some barbarous or 

dishonest expedient to raise funds. The religion of Boudh pro- 
scribes the use of spirits, opium* and*all intoxicating drugs; but 
the mandates of religion are set at nought when money is scarce, 
and then these articles arc permitted to be sold for the sake of the 
high duties. The Chinese do worse ; they forbid the introduction 
of opium, at the same time that the officers of government not 
only connive at it, but encourage the importation, in order to levy 
the penalties. The Derma Sastra of the Hindoos is supposed 
to be the Burman statute book ; but, like the Chinese, they have 
a particular punishment measured out according to the magnitude 
of each individual crime; their laws, howevc^ are a dead letter 
when the will of the sovereign is proclaimed, who, according to 
Mrs. Judson, * is regarded as the sole lord and proprietor of life 
and property in his dominions/ 

Though the general character ,of the Barmans is favourably 
spoken of by Mrs. Judson, it is less flatteringly given than by 
Colonel Symes, who did not remain among them a sufficient 
length of time to enable him duly to appreciate their good and 
bod qualities. That they are more lively, more Industrious, more 
energetic, and better informed also than most of the eastern 
nations, our intercourse wjith them for tlie^last thirty years has 
afforded sufficient proof. They have neither the pusillanimity of 
the Hindoos and Chinese, nor that dark and revengeful malignity ' 
which characterizes the Malays, The education of the women 
is general!^ neglected, bu& contrary to the practice of all other 

orientals. 
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oritfutals, they are notilcbnWed frotii seeing atid holding converse 
with the other sex ^ Almost evei^ male person can readyand 
write ; and their books are very numerous, teostly however on 
religious subjects, joniaptic stories, astrology? music, medicine — 
al^of them mixed With childish superstitions and accounts of 
swpernaturalevents. . Mr. Judson, however, tells us that * some 
of the Burmans are powerful logicians, and take delight in investi- 
gating new subjects/ As a specimen, we extract the following 
dialogue from his journal : — 

* u September 30th . — Had tlie following conversation with my teacher. 
This man lias been with me about three months, and is the most sensi- 
ble, learned, aud candid man, that I have ever found among the Burnians. 
He is forty-sevep years of age, aud his nafae is Oo Oungmeng. I be- 
gan by paying; JVlij J is dead. Oo.— 1 have heard so. J . — His 

soul is lost, I think . Oo. — Why so r J. — He was not. a disciple of 
Christ. Oo. — How do you know that ? You could not see his soul. 
J. — How do you know that the *root of the mango tree is good ? You 
cannot see it; but you can judge by the fruit on its branches. Tims I 

know that Mr. J was not a disciple of Christ, because his words and 

actions were not such as indicate the disciple. Oo. — And so all who are 
not disciples of Christ are lost ! J. — Yes, all, whether Burnians or 
foreigners.' Oo. — r J his is hafl. J. — Yes, it is hard, indeed ; otherwise 
I should not have come all this war, and left parents and all, to tell you 
of Christ. [Me^emed to feci the force of this, and after stopping a 
littlfc, lie said,] HOw is it that the , disciples of Christ are so fortunate 
above all men ? J.— Are not all men sinners, and deserving of punish- 

ment in s a future state ? Oo. — Yes ; all must sutler, in some future 
state, fo|, the sins t . they commit. The punishment follows the crime, 
as surely, as-the wheel of the* cart follows the footsteps of the ox. J. — 
$$ow, according to the Burman system, there is no escape. According 
to the Christian system there is. Jesus Christ has died in the place of 
sinners, has borne their sins; and now those who believe on him, and 
become his disciples, are released from the punisliniept they deserve. At 
(birth they are received into heaven, and are happy forever. Oo. — That 
I will never believe. My mind is very stiff on tj>is one point, namely, 
tb&t all existence involves in itself principles of misery and destruction, 
j. — Teacher, there are tw o evil futurities, and one good, A miserable 
future existence is evil, and annihilation or nigban js an evil, a fearful 
evil. * A happy future existence is alone good. Oo.'p-I admit that it is 
best, if it could be perpetual ; but it cannot be. Whatever is, is liable 
to change, and misery aud destruction. Nigban is the only permapW 
good, and that £bod has been attained by Gaudama, the last deity., J.^—lf 
there be no eternal Being, you cannot account for any thing. Whence 
this world, and all that wc see? Oo. 4 — Fate. J. — Fate! the c**U»e 
must always be equal to the effect. See, I raise this table ; see^ ahm, 
that ant under it : suppose I w$re invisible"; *vou!d a wise man say tjm 
$nt raided it ? Now fate is not even an ant. Fate is a word, thatik[«H. 
not tin agent, not a thing. What is fate? Oo.^The fate! of 
" v - creatures. 
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creatures, is the influence which th$ir good or, bad deeds have ou •their 
future existence. J. — if influencebe everted, there must be an exerter. 
If there be a determination, there miist be a determiner. Oo. — No; 
there isma determiner. There cannot be an eternal tying. J. — Con- 
sider this point. It is a main point of trui wisdoip. Whenever there 
is an execution of a purpose, there must be an agent. Oo.*- [After a 
little thought] I must say that my mind is very decided and hard, and, 4 
unless you tell me something more to the purpose, I shall never believe. 
J. — Well, teacher, 1 wish you to believe, not for my profit, but for yours. 
I daily pray the true God, to give you light, that you may believe. 
Whether you will ever believe in this wdHd I don t know, but vjhen you 
die I know you will believe what I now say. ‘You will then appear 
before the God you now deny. Oo. — I don’t know that/ — pp. 49 — 52* 
Mrs. Judson gives anltccount of the great feast of Gaudama, 
which continues for three days, at which all *the country round 
attends, with the viceroy and his officers in state; these days are 
spent in amusements, such as boxing, dancing, singing ; theatri- 
cal shows are exhibited, and inn uW ruble firewoiks disehaiged. 
*After describing the splendid pagoda, she says — 

‘ The ground on which this pagoda is situated, commands a \ iew of 
the surrounding country, which presents one of the most beautiful land- 
scapes in nature. The polished spires ofjlhe pagodas, glistening among 
the trees at a distance, appear like Jlie steeples of meeting-houses in our 
American sea-ports. The \crdanl appearauce of the country, the bills 
and valleys, ponds and rivers, the banks of which are covered with critic 
and fields of rice ; each in their turn attract the eye, and cause the be- 
holder to exclaim, “ Was this delightful country made to be the residence 
of idolaters V' * — p. 102. * ^ 

Our worthy missionaries, however, mistake the tenets pf the 
Boudhists with regard to a future existence ; the nigban is not, 
as they say, annihilation , or a state in which existence ceases ; it 
is merely a statef of rest — of perfect tian(|uillity — free from pain 
and undisturbed^ by the passions: such as is^neant to be repre- 
sented in the images which ye see of Boudli or of Gauddttia, 
sitting with legs 3nd arms crossed and with closed eyes. , In 
this respect there is a great difference between the gods of the 
Brahmins and qf the Boudhists/thc former being always repre- 
sented in a stale of activity, either for good or for evif; whereas 
the latter are alvAys quiescent. To arrive at this blissful state, « 
the soul must undergo a vast number of migrations, and suffer 
various torments, until, after a long series of a$es, it becomes 

S untied from all its defilements, and is then received on the 
fountain Meru,the Elysium of the Boudhfsts, * where the mind 
, reposes on an ilnruffied sea of bliss/ The name, which the Bpr* 
man$ have giV&i'to ttifeir capital, contradicts the idea of annihila- 
tion —Ammpoora, the city of the immortals ; and the sovereign 
voi« xxxm. ,no. lxv, o . begins 
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begios his decrees with i I, the King, immortal/ &c. Their 
beltefie* that the sojil must pass through a long purification^ in 
a place very like the purgatory of the Catholics^or, which isjiearfy 
the game thing, the Tartarus of the Romans,. * v 

X e&rcentur pcenis, vcterumque malorum 

Supplicia expendunt. Alise panduptur inanes 
Suspensae ad ventos: aliis sub gurgite vasto 
InTectum etuitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 

Quisque suos patimur Munis j exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta arva ten enms : 

* Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 

Coneretam exemit labeni, purnraque reliquit 
~A*ithereum sensum, afcque aurai $implicis ignem. 

# A French lady, resident at Rangoon, introduced Mrs. Jtidson 
to the wife of the Viceroy, who received her with great kindness, 
*told her how pleased she was to see her, and desired her to 
repeat her visit every day. This excellent pagan seems to have 
had all that kind feeling for the unfortunate which is the distin-^ 
guishing character of the sex in every part of the world, and she 
had soon an opportunity ofcproviug that her attention was not 
the mere effect of idle curiosity. The solitary pair were bereaved 
of their first and only chili ; it f rnay well be conceived to how 
forlorn $nd pitiable a state such a visitation under such circum- 
stances Would reduce them, T^iis good woman did not then 
forsake the mourners. 

* A few days after the death of our little boy, her highness, the vice- 
royts wife, visited us, .with a numerous retinue. She really appeared to 
sympathize with us in our affliction, and requested Mr. Judson not to let 
if too much affect his health, which was already very feeble. Some time 
after her visit, she invited us to go out into the country with her, for 
thei>enefit of our health, and that out; minds, as she expressed it, might 
become cool. We Consented ; and she sent us an, elephant, with a 
howdah upon it, toi our conveyance. Wf went three or four mfles 
through the woods. Sometimes the sflSall trees ware so near together, 
thd$bur way was impassable, but by the elephant's breaking them down, 
which he did with the gieatest ease, at the word of the driver. r Pbe 
scene was truly interesting. Picture to yourselves, my dear parents, 
thirty men with speais and guns, and red caps on their heads, which 
v partly covered their shoulders, then a huge elephant^aparisoned with & 
gilt howdab, whiCh^ontai&ed a tall, genteel female, richly dressed in red 
and white silk, ^fe had the honour of riding next to her ladyship; after 
ns, three or "four elephants, with her son and some of the members of 
government. Two or three hundred followers, male and fenmle/^fn- 
duded the procession. Our ride terminated in the centre of a bftbfjpl 
gartteft of the viceroy’s. I say beautiful, becausoit was ^ptii ely the Work 
ofg&qre—art had no hand in it. It was full of a variety offruit 
&m$hg wild and huautot. The noble banyan formed I? delightful 

shade. 
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shade, under which our mats were spread, and we seated ourselves to 
enjoy the scenery around us. ^Nothing could exceed the endeavours of 
the vicereine to make our excursion agreeable. She gathered fruit, and 
pared Tf v | culled flowers, and knotted theu^ and presented them with 
her own liands ; which was a mark of her condescension. «.At dinner 
she had her cloth spread by ours, nor did she refuse to partake of wffat- • 
ever we ptefented her. We returned in the evening, fatigued with ridihg 
on the elephant, delighted with the country and the hospitality of the 
Buri&ans, and dejected and depressed with their superstition and idolatry 
— their darkness, and ignorance, of the trpe God/»-pp. 63 — 65. 

The death of this child was a dreadful blow to the solitary 
couple. * Deprived as we were/ says Mrs. Judson, ‘ of every 
source of enjoyment of ajtemporal nature, our every affection was 
entangled by this darling object. When our heavenly father $aw 
we had converted the precious gift into an idol, he retnoved ft 
from us, and thereby taught us the necessity of placing Qjir^ 
supreme affections oil Him/ TJie poor, disconsolate mother 
thus writes to her friends : — 


{ 


‘ Since worship, I have stolen away to a much-loved spot, where I 
love to sit and pay the tribute of aftectjpn to my lost, darling child. It 
is a little inclosure of mango trees, in the centre of which is erected a 
small bamboo house, on a rising spot of ground, which looks down on 
the new made grave of our infant hoy. Here I now sit ; and, though 
all nature around wears a most romantic, delightful appearance, yet my 
heart is sad, and my tears frequently stop my pen. You, my dear Mrs. 
L., who. arc a mother, may imagine my sensations ; but, if you have 
never lost a first-born, an only son, you cannot know my pain. Had 
r ou even buried your little boy, you are in a Christian country, surrounded 
>y friends and relatives, who could sooth your anguish, and direct your 
attention to other objects. But, behold us, solitary and alone, with this 
one source of recreation ! Yet this is denied us — this must be removed, 
to show us that w«?need no other source of enjoyment but God himsfelf. 
Do not think, though I write thus, that I repiue at tie dealings of Provi- 
dence, or would wish them to be otherwise than they are. No : u though 
he slay me, I will trusfcjn him , is the language I would adopt. Though I 
say with the prophet, “ Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like $fct< o 
my$K>rrow/’ yet I would also say with.him, “ It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed, because his compassions fail not/’ God is 
the same when he afflicts, as when lie is merciful : just as worthy*bf <mr 
eqtjre trust and confidence now, as when he entrusted us with the 
pi^ktous little gift. There is a bright side, even in tlsisjheavy affliction/ 
-fpp. 58, 59. ’&* 

ive these extracts, less with for the sake of their intrinsic 
an to show how superior in style and sentiment are these 
. missionaries to those fanatks who but too frequently, t 
ing thenfselves inspired, jumf> from the stall or the shop* 
'V.t d 2 botfitf, 
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board, to instruct others in matters of awful importance, of 
which they are themselves utterly ignorant. 

The toss of his child, and the intense study*pf a most difficult 
lftti^hagfe, bad at length so much injured the head and nerves of 
Mi*' Jud^fh, his ejes had become so bad, and his digestive powers 
¥ so * weak, as to oblige him to give up all study; andnfcey were 
seriously contemplating a voyage to Bengal, in the hope that sea 
air and medical assistance might prove of benefit to him. f But 
even this did not shake their ponstancy. Mrs. Judson thus writes 
to her parents : — 

* We had fondly hoped that, by the time the language was acquired, 
a wide and effectual door would be opened &> r the preaching of the 
gospel. But Our hopes are blasted, and our brightest prospects darkened. 
An a now,, my dear parents, I think I hear you say, “ Aie you uot dis- 
couraged yet ? Is it not best entirely to abandon your object, and come 
fliottte to America, and settle down in peace and quiet!’' No! by no 
means. We will still inteicede with our heavenly Father, not only to 
return us to this mission, but to make this affliction tend greatly to its 
advancement. Or, if we may not be permitted to return, we will beg 
and plead with others to come,**id go on with the mission. We will 
tell them that it is possible for missionary families to live in Bunn ah 
Without molestation. We will tell them what our eyes have seen, and 
what our ears have heard, of the drfcadiYil delusions of this people, and 
how much they need the commiseration of the Christian world. We 
will do more. We will return to Burmah with them, and spend the 
remainder of our days, though deprived of health and strength, in assist- 
ing them toacquiie the language, and encouraging them in their arduous 
work. No, my dear ‘parents, our heaits are fixed on this mission $ and, 
with grace assisting us, wc shall relinquish it only with our lives/ — pp. 
62 , 63 . 

Mr. Judson however recovered his health, a*id lesumed his 
studies, in which i\e was so successful that, on the arrival of 
My. Hough with a printing press, he says, ( the first tract ever 
written in Burman, relative to the true Gpd, was ready for 
pricing/ Mrs. Judson also was able to employ the greater 
po rtton of her time in the school, which she bad opened for in- 
structing female children, of whom from thirty to forty attended 
with tolerable regularity. They complain, however, that, with all 
‘ their exertions and aftega course of four years, ‘ no Burman has., 
renounced idedbift andfonbraced the religion of Christ.’ Tjbftr 
Burmans, Mi^guflson says, ‘ are mad on their idols, and their 
whole souls seem engaged in idolatig'/v In two years more begf* 
everthey had ‘ the joyful intelligence to communicate, that one 
&urman has embraced the Christian religion, and given godUEbevl* 
qfflge of being a true disciple of the dear Redeemer.’ He was ‘ 
baptized. ‘ We pr^gded,’ they gpy, * to a ftrge p&uh m the 

vicinity, 
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vicinity, the bank of which is graced with all e nor mo us image 
of Cfaudama, and .there administered baptism to the first Surman 
cdflvtirfc**' This flan, of the humblest class, shortly afterwards 
brought another, a poor fisherman, who, withia thirdjdbtecame/in 
the course of a year, a candidate for baptism v But, urged by%ar 
Of the titling powers, they requested tbj^&e qeremony might 
take place in private and in the evening; asix appeared that ?pme 
intimation had'been given to the government of the first perform* 
ance of this rite, 'and in consequence of it*an order been issued 
for inquiring further into the case. To this request the missionary 
saw no objection, as, on searching the scriptures, it did not ap- 
pear that John administered baptism at any particular time , or 
day , or hour. But the fear of the government, and the^desprtiqn 
of those crowds which had hitherto occasionally attended the 
preaching in the Zayat (chapel), appear to have cast a gloom; 
over the ceremony. 

* We proceeded to the spot, where MoungNau was formerly baptized. 
The sun was not allowed to look upon the humble, timid profession. 
No wondering crowd crowned the overshadowing hill. No hymn of 
praise expressed the exultant feelings of joyous hearts. Stillness and 
solemnity pervaded the scene. We felt,*on the banks of the water, as 
a little, feeble, solitary band. But perhaps some hovering angels took 
note of the event, with more interest than they witnessed the late corona- 
tion} perhaps Jesus looked down On us, pitied and forgave our weak- 
nesses, and marked us for his own 3 perhaps, if we deny him not, he 
will acknowledge us another day, more publicly than we venture at pre- 
sent to acknowledge him/ — p. 204. • 


These three were all their conversions in seven or eight years; 
and yet it seems that conversion or regeneration is sometimes the 
work of a very fe,w days: for, in speaking of a fourth and the last 
convert whom they baptized in the course often years, they say, 

* this is the man, who, frtjp not knowing that there was siiclt a 
beiug in the universe as a God, became a speculative belfever, 
a penitent, a hopeful recipient of grace, and a candidate for j|ap- 
tistn, all in the space of three days / 

. It was now btfTtoa evident that a persecuting spirit/ ins|iga(ed 
by the Raliaans or priests of Boudh, was beginning to exert itself 
against the missionaries; they had lost.J|p viceroy and his lady, 
w!#m they considered as their proteiSors, th Jtformer having 
been appointeclto a situath^a^the seat of gov moment; and his 
successor had been pre^^^ft to issue art order, < that no pef- 
s^i ymaring a hpl/: shoes, or umbrella, or mounted on a horse^ 
, approach within the sacred {pound belonging to thegteat 
panels/ Now as this ground embraced evefy road leading to 
Xkhk littil^stabli^iment, theghrder was directed against 

* ' f© 3 * them, 
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them,. and the immediate effect was, that none of the natives 
came neaf^them. fit this state of their afFai^^ a longefr stay at 
EUngdbft was* evidently 9 useless; it was therefore decide^ Aat 
-Mr.' JudMn and brother Colman (who had joined the ihission) 
^ should proceed to Aya without delay, and lay their business 
fore the Emperor. ~vThe viceroy made no difficulty in 'granting 
thima |^iss 1 to go ufi to the golden feet, and lift up their eyes 
to^fe^»lden face.’ Golden , it seepis, is the universal epithet of 
thltpDQnnan fSmperor ; and ‘with some reason, as he and the pa- 
godas exclusively engross this precious rnetdl; the use of it is pro- 
hibited to his subjects, who are to be satisfied with silver and 
lead; these latter metals are used in bulk as the medium of ex- 
qjiange. w The Emperor of the Burmans, like him of China, has 
Jbeen taught to consider himself the greatest potentate on earth. 

told Captain Canning, who was sent as envoy to Ava in 1810, 
with great gravity, that if the King of Great Britain had only sent 
to ask his assistance in the revolutionary war, he would very soon 
have placed all France at his disposal. 

r As soon as our missionaries had completed their preparations, 
they took places in a passa&e-boat of six feet in width and forty in, 
Migth, with a temporary deck thatched over with mats, and divided 


^|^th,with a temporary deck tliqtched over with mats, and divided 
into two low rooms, in which they could just sit and lie down. 
It had ten rowers, and the passengers amounted to twenty-four. 
TfKfere was some difficulty in determining what kind of present 
they should carry to the Emperor — for the Golden Face*like all 
liis brother monarehs of the East, is quite ; unapproachable with- 
o%a present. After some time, ho\yever^|y agreed that it ought 
to^e 4 something congruous with their eKaraCfer/ and they there- 
fore-fixed upon the very thing that was wfeemy incongruous with 
the character of \Jie intended receiver — £ Bible! — 4 the Bible 
.ifl^six volumes, covered with gold leaf, in Burinan style, and 
eaSch volume inclosed in a rich wrapper/ # ;• 

JTInis furnished, our missionaries pushed off from the shores 
oflMangodn : on the twelfth 0 day they reached Pyec (vulgarly 
<jWl^dvPrpme) one hundred and twenty milps frajin Rangoon, the 
sljfttfP an ancient dynasty of kings — but now in a state of coiS- 
p|e& dilapidation : in fifteen days more they came to Pahgafi^ 
celebrated itf^jlurman history, about two hundredjw^ 
miles frl® ^angoou. state isjthus de^crib^KT^ 

„ ** 'took a survey of fchcr* spieudid^^^^^m^x^isive rains, in i&r’ 
environs of this once famous city. Ascended, as" far as possible, sope^' 
$ yfi Vghest edifices, and,,at the^eiglit of one hundred feet perhap^ppi 
all* the country round, covered with temples and- monumefi$|#£ 
yfit and size— some ih utter ruin-T-sonie fast 4ecayingS^nd SO^ 
marks of ^||it attention and repair. The remaniiof-the 

1 ancient 
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ancient wall of the city stretched beneath us. The pillars of the gates., 
and many a grotesque decapitated relic of antiquity, chequered the 
motley scepe. All inspired to suggest those elevated and mournful 
ideas,, wjiich are attendant on a view of the decaying remains of ancient 
grandeur; and though not comparable to such ruins as those Palmyra 
atttl Balb^c* (as they are represented), still deeply interesting to the 
antiquary, and more deeply interesting to the Christian missionary/*-* 
p. 223. 

The multitude of temples in ruin^ may be accounted foiCby 
the prevalent notion, that, however meritorious it may be to re- 
pair an old temple, it is much more so to build a new one. 

In seven days more t^cy approached New Ava, or Amra- 
poora, about three hundred and fifty miles from Rangoon. When 
within four miles of this place, ‘ we can hardly/ say they, * dis* 
tinguish the golden steeple of the palace, amid the glittering^ 
pagodas, whose summits just suffice to mark the spot of our 
ultimate destination/ The former viceroy of Rangoon and his 
wife received them with great kindness, aiid appeared to interest 
themselves in their success. They communicated to them the 
object of their journey, and that tffey had come up desiring to 
behold the Golden Face. The viceroy, now a minister of state** 
handed them over to Moiuig 2ah, the proper minister for aP* 
ranging the ceremony of the introduction. They explained to 
this personage the nature of their business, told him they were 
missionaries, or, * propagators of religion/ that their object was 
to app$gtr before the emperor, and to present to him their sacf&d 
books, accompanied wHh a petition. Just at this moment it was 
announced, that foot was about to advance. Tliey 

were conducted with^reat haste into a magnificent hall. Moupg 
Yo, who finally Ifad tlietn in charge, directed them where to sit, t 
taking liis place on one side of them, and deporting their present 
on the other. ' % 

* The scene to which we were now introduced really, surpassed pur 
expectation. The spacious extent of the hall, the number and magnitude . 
of the pillars, the of the dome, the whole completely covered 

with gold, presented a most grand and imposing spectacle. Ve*|r fijjjf 
were present, and those evidently great officers of state. Our situa$jtpEr 
presented us. from seeing the further avenue o£ the <J>all; but thf.ead^ 
wSeip we sat opened into the pargdq, which tine emperor was alfbut Hp*. 
inspect. We remained above;j|?jt imptytes, when every ^i>fie put himself 
into the most respectful Moung Y*> whispered that hie 

msksty had entered. We loPKed tm'oqgh the hall, as for as the pillars: 
v^^pdow, and presently caught sight this moderq, Abasuents^fte / 
cami^rward, unattended— in solitary grandeur— exhibiting the proud 
gate* arid rpajesty of&an eastern monarch. His dress was rich, but itot 
distinctive- * and he carried in his hand the goldji^athed sword, which 

u 4 seems 
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seems to have taken the place of the sceptre of ancient times. But it was 
his high %pect and commanding eye, that chiefly riveted our atten- 
tion* He strided on. Every head, excepting our^ffwas now in the dust. 
W* remained kneeling, our bands folded, our eyes fixed on the monarch. 
Whcu he drew nea?, we caught his attention. He stopped, partly turned 
Upwards us — “ Who are these 44 The teachers, great king*” 1 replied. 
44 What, you speak Burman — the priests that I heard of laft night ?'* 
“ When did you arrive > M 44 Are you teachers of religion V * 44 Are you 
like the Portugueze priest V 9 “ Are you married V' 44 Why do you dress 
$oY* These, and soifie other similar questionable answered; when he 
appeared to be pleased with us, and sat down bn an elevated seat— his 
hand resting on the hilt of his sword, aud his eyes intently fixed on us. 
Moung Zah now began to read the petition, and it ran thus : 9 — 
(pp. 228—230.) 

* ^The petition ifierely stated that, as American teachers, they 
come up to behold the golden face, and had reached the 
bottom of the golden feet, to ask permission to preach their reli- 
gion in the Burman empire, and that those who were pleased 
with it, whether foieigners or Burmans, might not be molested 
by the officers of government^ which was the only favoui they had 
to ask of 4 the excellent king, the sovereign of land and sea.’ 


‘ The emperor heard thfe petition, and sti etched out his hand, 
ftfoung Zah crawled forwaid and presented it. His majesty began at the 
top, and deliberately read it through. In the mean time I gave Moung 
Zah an abridged copy of tjie tract, fn which every offensive sentence was 
collected, and the whole put into the handsomest style and dress pos- 
sible. Aftei the emperor had perused the petition, he handed it back, 
Without saying a wflrd, and took the tract. Our heaits now lose to God 
for a display of his grace. 44 O, have mercy on^Bu^nah ! Have mercy 
on her king !” But, alas ! the time was not yet c®be. He held the tract 
tong enough to read the two first sentences, which assei t that theie is 
One eternal God, w^io is independent of the incidents of mortality, and 
that, beside him, there is no God ; and then, with an air of indifference, 


perhaps disdain, he dashed it down to th$ ground ! Moung Zah stooped 
forward, picked it up, and banded it to us. Moun£ Yo made a slight at- 
tempt $<? save us, by unfolding one of the volumes which composed our 
pflejtent, and displaying its beautyj but his majesty ^took no notice. Our 
decided. After a few. moments. Moling Zah interpreted bis 
jOTgl master s will in the following terms: — 44 In regard to the objects of 
W# petition, his majesty gives no order. In regard to your saaral 
P0ok£ his has no use for them— take them away” , * 

4 Something Wa| now said about brother Col man’s skill in medicine; 
upon which the emperor once m6re opeqpd his mouth, and said, 44 bet 
them proceed to the residence of thy physician, the Portugueze prie&i ; 
Ic$l him examine whether they can be useful to me in that Tine, mtihtih 
pprl accordingly.’ He ifien toe& from his seat, strided on to the end of the 
and there, after haviog^dashed to the ground* the first intelligence 
that he had ever receijjjj|of the eternal God, his Maker, his Prefpmr, his 

Judge, 
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Judge, he threw himself down on a cushion, and lay listening to the 
music, and gazing at the parade spread out before him. 

‘ As for us and ogr present, we were hurried away without much 
ceremony. We passed out of the palace gates with mudh more facility 
than we entered, and were conducted first to the house of Mya-djty- 
men. Tber# his officer reported our reception, but in as favourable terijis ' 
as possibly and as his highness was not apprized of o\\r precise object, 
our repulse appeared, probably, to him, not so decisive as we knew it to 
be. We were next conducted two miles, through the sun and dust of the 
streets of Ava, to the residence of the Portugueze priest. He very speedily 
ascertained that wc were in possession of no wonderful secret, which 
would secure the emperor from all disease, and make him live for ever; 
and we were accordingly allowed to take leave of the reverend Inquisitor, 
and retreat to our boat.’ — pp. 231 — 233. 

Thus were all their hopes of protection frofn the sovereign of 
the Burman empire dashed to the ground, as he bad dashed their „ 
religious tract; and they were advised, for their own safety, after 
such an inauspicious reception, to make the best of their way 
back again to Rangoon, lest Amrapoora should prove too warm 
for them. They give us but few observations of what they saw 
along the Irrawaddey, but those fe<v are favourable to the gene- 
ral appearance of the country and its inhabitants ; it was now 
a time of peace, and the beginning of a new reign. The banftB 
were crowded with villages, with a numerous population, ap- 
parently healthy, happy and vigorous, by no means wanting in 
curiosity, which they indulged without being troublesome or un- 
civil. Mrs. Judson says that the united kingdoms of Arracan, 
Ava and Pegu, whmh constitute the Burman empire, are esti- 
mated to contain tilbbuX nineteen millions; Colonel Symes eliys 
seventoeu; his successor, Colonel Cox, eight; and Captain Can- 
ning, about four^ so little dependence is to be placed on the 
information of travellers on subjects of this kirfd. 

On the return of the missionaries to Rangoon, they found that 
a conspiracy had been formed in their absence, by the priests 
and officers of a neighbouring village, to destroy one of tfce small 
number of their mjpphy tes. The tnan had fled for safety, but ohe 
of the conspirators Complained to the new viceroy,* th at ^jdre 
teacher, who bad forsaken his religion, 4 was making evemgtt- 
dpavour to turn the priests* rice-pot bottom upwards.' />Vvmt 
cofi&equence/ said the viceroy; * let the priest^ turn it wick 
again.’ The priests' of Boudh are, however, too powerful in the 
Busman empire, to suffef their * rice-pots’ to be easily or safely 
tovjqed up; and the viceroy appeared to know it. In fact their, 
^ice*pots’ are filled voluntarily by the people, on whose chanty 
they entirely subsist; they do not even, take the trouble of having 
their victuals cooked, or any of the domestjgfitnctions performed, 

* within 
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within the precincts of the temple or the convent; but those of 
the inferior orders, c or noviciates, sally out every morning to col- 
lect food ready dressed, walking at a quick psfce along the streets, 
with a blue lackered box or a covered porcelain jar in their 
hands, never stopping for a moment, nor deigning to look to the 
right or left, but keeping their eyes fixed on the ground* These 
gentry of the yellow vest are much more respected here than 
their brethren are in China. 

< When a priest clies he Has peculiar honours paid him. Several 
months since, a neighbouring priest died, or returned , for the Burmans 
think it undignified to say that a priest dies ; his body was immediately 
wrapped up in tar and wax ; holes were perforated through the feet, and 
soipe distance up the legs, into which one end of a hollow bamboo was 
ftiserted, fend the other fixed in the ground ; the body was then pressed 
aqd squeezed, so that its fluids were forced down through the legs, and 
conveyed oft' by means of the bamboos ; in this state of preservation the 
body has been kept. For some days past preparations have been making 
to burn this sacred relic, and to-day it has passed off in fumigation ! We 
all went to see it, and returned sorry that wc had spent our time to so 
little profit. On four wheels war erected a hind of stage, or tower, about 
twelve or fifteen feet high, ornamented with paintings of different 
colours and figures, and small mirrors. On the top of this was con- 
structed a kind of balcony, in which was situated the coffin, decorated 
with small pieces of glass, of different hues, and the corpse, half of which 
was visible above the edge of the coffin, entirely covered with gold leaf. 
Around the tower and balcony were fixed several bamboo poles, covered 
with red cloth, displaying red flags at their ends, and small umbrellas, 
glittering with spangles ; among which was one larger 4han the others, 
covered with gold leaf, shading the corpse from the sun. Around the 
upper^part of the balcony was suspended a curtafo of white gauze, about 
a cubit in width, the lower edge of which was hung round with small 
pieces of isinglass 5 ^abovc the whole was raised a lofty quadrangular 
pyramid, graduating into a spire, constructed in a light manner of split 
bamboo, covered with small figures cut outfof white cloth, and waving' to 
and fro, for some distance, in the air. The wfi 6 l$, from the grounded 
the top oJ the Spire, might measure fifty feet. This curious structure, with 
scrifate thing priests upon it, was drawn half a milgjjy women and boys, 
defigbjfed with the sport, and in the midst of a lStrgecon course of shout* 
ingjjjhd joyons spectators. On their arrival at the place of burning, ropes 
were attached to the hind end of the car, and a whimsical sham conte^, 
by adverse pulling? was for some time maintained, one party seexniogsy 
indicating a reluctance to have the precious corpse burned. At length 
the foremost party prevailed, and the bo<jy nmaVbe reduced to asb&t ! 
Amidst this there were loud^shoutings, clapping pf hands, the sound, 
tof'dpiins, of tinkling and wind instruments, and a most disgusting 
bitfep oCfemale dancing^ but ntf' weeping or wailing. The vehicle was 
tfc&n taken to pieces, the mojfc valuable parts of which were preserved* 
and tjhg body consumed.^-pp. 82, 83. * 

* - <• Great 
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Great and most potent, however, as the priests of Bondh are, 
there is a kind of sacred personage still greatefr than the highest 
of them, arid next in\ank to the sovereign : this is no other than 
that diseased anhnal the White Elephant,* far more highly vene- 
rated here jhan in Siam; the only two countries where the stf- 
perstitiouj* notions concerning it prevail, which form no parf 
of the Boudhists’ creed* This creature is supposed, by the 
Burmans, to have lodged within its carcase a blessed soul of 
some human being, which has arrived at the? last stage of the 
many millions of transmigrations it was doomed to undergo, 
and which, wheu it escapes, will be absorbed into the essence of 
the Deity. We are told that this sacred personage * has a re- 
gular cabinet, composed of a woonghee, or prime minister; a 
motidock, or secretary of state; a songhee , or inferior secretary; ' 
a tutkeen, or transmitter of intelligence, besides other subordi- 
nate ministers and functionaries, some of whom manage the 
estates which he possesses in various parts of the country'; and 
that * presents of muslins, chintzes and silks are regularly made 
by all foreign ambassadors/ All tljis may very well be a con- 
trivance to put money in the pockets of those who have the good 
fortune to get upon the establishment of the White Elephant/ 
but his habitation and treatment can only be accounted for by 
the grossest superstition, unless indeed they are fraudulently kept 
up as necessary to blind the e)es of the populace. 

* The residence of the White Elephant is contiguous to the royal 
palace, with w hi<$i it is connected by a long open gallery, supported by 
numerous wooden pillars, at the further end of which a curtain of black 
velvet, embossed withhold, conceals the august animal from the eyes of 
the vulgar; and before this curtain the offerings intended for him are 
displayed. His dwelling is a lofty hall, covered with splendid gilding 
both inside and out, and supported by sixty-four pillars, half of which 
are elegantly gilt. To two of tl^se his fore feet arc fixed by silver chains, 
while bis hind ones ai‘e»secure<l by links of a baser material. His bed 
consists of a thick mattress, covered with blue cloth, over which another 
of softer composition is spread, covered with crimson silk. His trapping* 
are very inagnificent/^behig gold, studded with large diamond?, pearly, 
sapphires, rubies, and other precious stones. His betel-box, spitting*poi. 
ancle brings, and the vessel out of which he feeds, are likewise alkor 
gold, inlaid with precious stones ; and his attendants aftd^guard amount 
to one thousand persons,' * f ( 

In the year Jydson’s health ba<i suffered so much/ 

that it became absolutely necessary for her to returu^to America; 
aft&ih the path Of duty, we are {pfd, led Mr. J udson to Ava; 
that is to say, such was the indifference of the multitude On the 


* Hamilton's Dtfeciipiion of Hindoataip &c. 
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one baud, and the fears of their few conveits on the other, of 
being molested by the government, that there remained no longei 
any hopes of success in Rangoon, hi 1 823, Mrs. J udson retui ned 
to Rangoon, wpete she rejoined her husband, who had Conte 
down to receive her, and both pioceeded, without delay, to Ava; 

* the king’s own brother lequesting Mr. Judson’s speed) ietum,- 
and to bring with him all the sacred books/ In a letter dated 
February, 1824, Mrs. Judson expresses hefself delighted with 
the reception they had mot with from all hulks, and paiticuldrly 
from some of the highei orders ; her old friend, the lady of the 
fbxmer Viceroy of Rangoon, who was now dead, was among the 
first to welcome her arrival. . 

, We can scarcely hope that these brightening prospects should 
not have been clouded by the unfortunate war which was just 
then beginning; although we trust that the lives of this inteicst- 
ing couple may have been spared. Even this, however, is by no 
means certain ; we regi et to find that the newspaper statement of 
their having been sent down to Prome to ncgociate for peace is 
entirely without foundation: and by the latest accounts from Cal* 
cutta, it appears that no tidings had been received from them foi 
eighteen months, and the greatest fears were entei tatned for their 
safety.* ♦This war is exceedingly to be lamented; ample pro- 
vocation may have been given, and we mfcy hope io extend the 
benefits of civilization to the Burmans in the even! of cor com- 


plete success; but these are distant and contingent prospects, 
while the loss and danger are heavy, certain and ithttjfediate. The 
destruction of human life has been enormous^ 
lost every thing that wc possess in Hindostan, an# 4ftl$efy must 
be entailed on the Burmans foi yaprs to come. Tp gay nothing 
of the expense which it has aheady involved, hr tbfe destruction 
of an important oranch of tiade between Rangoon, Calctrtta ahd 
Madras, this war brought into jeopwdy the peace add property 
of sixty or seventy millions of our Hindosthnee subjects, by the 
temptation which it held out to the native chieftmh^tb burst 
forth with tbeir bands of maraudeis, and spjjjpd $ncb tejfor and 
desQlatidn over the land, as have not been witnessed qidee the 

-r ■■ - ■■■*■ i, > * ' ■ 'w * . r — — * — — — 

* Our filers fpr safety pf Mr. and Mrs. Judson are increased fey a v*FV W&V&. 

fn^lmt distressing account m the Missionary Registei pf June* J8«5, of the Sufferings 
<£ # American Missionaries at Rangoon, Irom MujfXjV May b which 

tiigpyrere providentially delivered on its capture fere©#* Sfomc allow, 

a^femust, perhaps, be nMe for the highly eicitra feeiiafpjfet whkkthe$ec<^ is 
but after every fair^ deduction, it roust be confossedtb&t jt tiegtininlp <mr 
iqtipaan impre$mQ of that mixture of cowardice, cfuelty and i rnpetudsiffila * a* 
^|P* 0f4ne Baitfeese, which makes file situation of this poor couple pecmMty peruous 
seem ip bp rather expose^ tigers, than living among their fellott^aWffek 

irruption 
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irruption of Hyder Aly. This is no idle boding. It is but too 
certain that a combination was forming in the north-west. These 
men were only waiting for a favouiable moment to unite them- 
selves with the deposed Rajahs and Rajpbots, w^ho,* * shorn of 
their beams/ are naturally enough disaffected to the present 
order of things. We scarcely need observe, what is well known 1 
to those who have been long in India, that we hold it mainly by 
the belief in our military* superiority; foi though in a narrow 
circle round the Presidencies, where oi^r system of government, 
and the strict; administration of justice, are practically under- 
stood, there is no wish to revert to the old dynasties; yet this is 
very far from being the case in the more remote pai ts of the pen- 
insula, where the prejudices of caste, and love of ancient customs^ 
make the natives cling with something like veiteiatioti to their 
former rulers, stripped as they are of all their pomp and power# 
The Catholic priests possess not a gi eater influence over the 
peasantry of Ireland, than the brahmins over the people of Hin- 
dustan; and what have not the biahmins to diead from the pro- 
gress of our language, laws, and religion? 

It is hardly fait, to suppose that these ciicumstances were not 
taken into consideration by Lord Anit^rst and liis advisers; ,but 
they certainly made a false estimate! of the power and resources 
of the Bur mans, when they so hastily determined on the invasion 
of tfyeir country. They believed peihaps that the military esta- 
blishment was the same now as thiity years ago; that the regular 
ai my did not exceed in all probability two thousand cavalry, armed 
with and from four to five thousand infantry, ill-disci- 

plined, ap4 insularly Armed ; to which might be added a few 
field*pjieces, managed by a mongrel breed from India, on whom 
the ^veajriog pf a hat and a pair of breeches confers the name of 
Porfrigueze* and two or three renegade French Officers. They 
could not have anticipated that one city alone, that of Prome, 
wouhf Jbftfbupd to contain more than one hundred pieces of ord- 
nance/ and t b have been capable, had not the Burn&esedeader 
been kU{e^ pr deserted his men, of Resisting ten times the force 
that wa|,brppglit ppSiilt it. But whatever was the belief as*to 
the actual state of their fortified towns, and the extent of their 
reguiarJofbes, Lord Amherst might fairly consider that neither the 
one nerves other cpuld long resist his well-disciplinec?sepoys,ljj|jl ' 
on by thekftllantry 6ffi*Ui#h officers. This, however, is not a 
merely against theji^jpuar army of Burmah ; it afipearspretty cep 
tain, that tbe*BertgaV government either did not knovtffor left 
of tffaftr calculation, that the whole Barman populatlfl, capable 
of bead>V arms, could at once be brought against t^nvadiffg * 
army^ that all the lands in the empire are held on a tenure re- 
sembling 
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sembling that of the feud ; that a levy of a hundred thousand men 
could at the shortest notice be brought down to any specified 
point on the frontier by means of the numerous navigable rivers 
which intersect the country ; and that, in addition to these levies, 
slight be brought into operation, along the whole course of the 
Jrrawaddey, from five hundred to a thousand war-boa|s, carrying 
each from forty to eighty roweis, with a piece of ordnance, a nine 
or ten pounder, in the prow, and having on board, besides the 
rowers, twenty or thirty men armed with mrffkets and pikes; the 
towns on the banks of the 1 ivers being compelled to furnish men 
for these boats. 

We had very soon pi oofs of the efficacy of these war-boats. 
When we had taken Rangoon, several hundred of them weie 
brought down to arrest oui advance up the liver, which, with the 
aid of immense fire-rafts> completely succeeded for the first year 
of the campaign in stopping our pi ogress. Severe conflicts were 
constantly had between oui gunboats and those of the Burmans, 
but the latter invariably beat oin s in speed, and generally effected 
their escape. On one occasiou a squadron of about forty, think- 
ing themselves safe, b} the p otection of an extensive raft stretch- 
ing across the liver, maintained then ground for some time; but 
there was foitunately attached to our squadron a steam-boat, 
which a private individual had fitted up in India. The lieute- 
nant who commanded her, seeing an opening on the right, got 
up the steam to the highest pitch, dashed forward, and in a 
moment was in the midst of the Burman boats; a despeiate 
conflict ensued, ‘which ended in our capturing thirty out of the 
forty so assembled. The splashing of the wheels, turning round 
Without the appearance of humanoid, the hissing noise from the 
safety-valve, and the dense coliinm of smoke, must have asto- 
nished the Burmans, who, in fact, were seen in great numbeis 
to plunge into the stream, in whiclj many no doubt perished. 
These numerous boats and the fire-iafts sefm to have kept our 
gallant little squadron constantly on the alert. 

If the Governor-general did duly appreciate the power and 
resources of the Burmans, and came to tbo Inclusion, probably 
the just one, that their forces could make no stand agaierstr disci- 
plined troops,^it seems at least to have escaped him, as it did 
a greater general in another hemisphere, that, though his soldiers 
sure Jo conquer those of the enemy, they were by no mentis 
*$*ure of conquering the elements ^ that" thfc Burmans had^hly 

S Retreat to f their strong holds in the mountains, and lay foasie 
nr towns and villages, \\bich they could rebuild in a month, 
ye the cattle from the plains, ana leave disease and famine to 
d# the rest, which, with the assistance of swamps, jungles, 
* * forests. 
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forests, and the rainy season, they would speedily and surely ac- 
complish. # 

The Burmans, however, did not act thus; they met us bravely 
and icsolutely, disputed every foot of their* territory, and checked 
effectually the progress of the invading army, tfbich in twelve 
months was, unable to push forward twelve miles* They are* 
indeed, not only a brave, they are also an intelligent race, and. in 
a higher de|:ee of civilization than the people of any of the sur- 
lounding nations; m disposition they are the yery reverse of the < 
quiet and tranquil Hindoo; impatient*of insult, yet by no means 
disinclined to listen to reason and argument. The Indian govern- 
ment had a memorable instance of this in the year 1795, when 
three notoiious robbers fled for^efuge to the province of Chitta- 
gong. The empeior ordered an*officer, w$th three or four thoif- % 
sand men, to march info the province, and not to leave it, on any 
account, without bringing back the delinquents, dead or alive. A 
foice was immediately dispatched from Calcutta to prevent this, 
under the command of General Erskiue. The Burman chief, oil 
crossing the river, had informed the magistrate of Chittagong, 
that he had no intention of commencing hostilities against the 
English, but that he was detei mined ijpt to depart until the fugi>* 
tives were given up, and, to confirm this menace, he surrounded 
his camp with a stockade. 

On the approach of Geneial Er^kinc, the Burman chief sent in 
a flag of truce, stipulating for the surrender of the robbers. The 
general replied, that he could enter into no terms so long as the 
Burmans continued on British ground, but that? as soon as they 
had retired within thrown position he would listen to their com- 
plaints, and that if they did notretreat w ithin a limited time, re- 
course must be had to force.*|wn this the Burman chief, with a 
manly confidence, came in perspn to the general! and the whole 
business was at once amicably arranged ; it was observed that the 
letreat of their troops, was conducted in the most orderly manner, 
nor was a single act of violence committed in the course of it, or 
during their continuance on the British territories. It is greatly 
to be lamented previously to the present hostilities, the 
commander ~of the British forces had not been instructed/ as 
General Erakipe was, to try what negociation might effect, in- 
stead o^rushing'ixko a war which, splendid as rraye been the 
achievements of our tgppps, and to whatever termination wjr 
may lead/'can confer qo actyantage on either party, and has m* 
dieted a deplorable Joss on both. 


Art. 
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Ant. III . — l. A Vindication of 1 John v. 7. pom the Objections 
of M. Griesbach. The Second Edition, tp which are added, a 
Preface in Reply to Che Quarterly Review, and a Postscript in 
Answer to a x recent Publication entitled Paheoromaica. By 
i Thomas Burgess, D J). F/R.S. F.A.S. and F.R.8.L. Bishop 

of St. David's. ^ ^ t 

2. A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. DavicTs, on a 
| Passage of the §econd Symbulum AntiocMhum ofUjfie Fourth 

Century , as an* Evidence of ike Authenticity of %fohn v. 7. 
By the Bishop of St. David’s.* 1825. 

3. Three Letters addressed to the Editor of the Quarterly Review, 

a which is demonStmted the%endinencss of the Three Ilea- 
^ nly Witnesses , ( /b. 7.^ By Ben David. , 1825. 

\A7E wish to inform' our readers, in the outset of this Article, 
that the greater part of it was written a considerable time 
ago; and has lain by us unpublished, from a reluctance to perse- 
vere in controversy with a prelate of our own church. The * Letter 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David's/ and the ‘ Three 
Letters to the Editor of the Quarterly Review/ having very re- 
cently fallen into our hamfe, the subject on which they treat has 
again engaged our serious attention. We have, in consequence, 
once more determined to avow our sentiments on the matter in 
debate, and this we shall do fully and finally. Our hope is, that 
what we have now stated, as well as the great importance of the 
subject, will be accepted as an apology for the extent of our ob- 
servations. 1 

4 There cannot be better service done to the truth, than to 
purge it of things spurious ; ancyiherefore, knowing your pru- 
dence and calmness of temper, ifSSi confident I shall not offend 
you by telling ^ou my mind plainly : especially since it is no 
article of faith, no point of discipline, nothing but a criticism 
concerning atext of Scripture, which 1 am gtvng to write about/ — 
Such was the dignified language in which Sir Isaac Newton ad- 
dressed his friend, when sending him a treatise, 4 On the Testi- 
mony of the Three in Heaven/ We ea?i!9&Sly request that the 
Bish op of St. David's will do us the honour to accept this sentence, 
from the pen of our great philosopher, as an indlicatiop of^he, dis- 
position of mind in which we would endeayotir to stkte tile result 
ofjour inquiries into the same subject. Something, we fear, like 

~ TVC '. ' 1 M| 7 x — " 

... * We hatfe to' congratulate Bishop Burgess, aiuj thje puhlic, <m his lordship> trans- 
to the see of Salisbury. These works, how^yer/having been published nod 
almost* the whole of this article wrrten f , previous td his translation, we have retained 
ihc title of the Bishop' of St. David Vi n preferetice to- that of the Bishop of Salisbury. 

‘ailing 
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a feeling of displeasure may be traced in the nymner in which lie 
has replied to our remarks upon his * Vindication of 1 John v. 7 * 
The respect, however, which we have lopg entertained for his 
character has not, on that account, undergone the slightest dimi- 
nution; and^in the observations which we arc now about to oflffir 
the world* we should be sbnry to let fall a single expression* 
which might be jusfly thought offensive. We shall certainly, we 
trust, write temperately and respectfully, though we must write 
firmly, in^Bat we Believe to be the caAse of tmth. 

. Since the* publication of our first remarks on the f Vindication/ 
his lordship has collected into one volume various dissertations on 
the disputed verse, by Mill, Wetafein, Bengelius, Sabatier, Selden, 
and other eminent writers. These di^sc^^ons are, for the niosl t 
part, in favour of its authenticity. # The volume contains * also a 
few remarks from the pen of the right reverend editor. We men- 
tion it principally for the purpose of introducing some observa- 
tions on the sentiments of Dr. Bentley with regard to the subject 
under discussion. The bishop is anxious — and very naturally — 
to strike out the name of that great critic from the list of those 
against whom he must contend in Support of the authenticity 
of the verse , # 

In a letter which is reprinted in the volume just mentioned. Dr. 
Bentley, after giving a short account of his projected edition of 
the New Testament, proceeds in the following manner: — 

‘ Now in this work I indulge nothing to any conjecture, not even in 
a letter; but proceed solely upon authority of copies, and fathers of that 
age (the age of Jerome). And what will be the event about the said 
verse of John, I myself know not yet ; having not used all the old copies 
that I have information of. 00 :' ■ 

* But by this you will see thafpm my proposed work, the fate of that 
verse will be a mere question of fact. You endeavour to prove (and that 
is all you aspire to)- that it mqy have been writ by the Apostle, being 
consonant to his other* doctrine. This I coucede to you; and if the 
fourth century knew the text, let it come in God's name! — { Adnotationes 
ad 1 Joan . v. 7. p. 203.) • 

To this part of br/fientley’s letter. Bishop Burgees stibjcpns 
the following note : — 

/ Dr. Bentley's judgment here, and his preference (in it letter to Wet- 
stein) of the most ancient Batin copies even to the Greefc, ( hujusmodi 
latinos veterrimos vel G^cetis ipsis proctuUrim ), are much more in favour 
of the verse than against it ; for the verse was ccHamly kwtijn to the 
Latin Fathers of the foufth century. Yet Mr. Porson says that " Dir* 
Bentley read a lecture *to proVe this verse spurious” — ( Preface to Letters , 
p. viti.) If Dr. Bentley expressed himself in his lecture so decideclly as 
Mr, porson supposes, the lecture and letters must have been very much 
at variance. Whether the lecture be still extant or not ; and, if extant, 

, von, xxxiii. mo. lxv. * e what 
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what were its contents, we shall soon be informed by Professor Monk, in 
his life of Dr. Bentley, from which we may expect a large and interesting 
addition to the literary history of our country/ ^ 

c From Dr. Bentley’s * preference of the most ancient Latin 
copies to the Greek/ nothing, we apprehend, can J>e justly in- 
ferred in fayour of the verse. In some of the very*old MSS. 
which give both the Greek text and a Latin version (such as the 
Beza MS. at Cambridge), the Greek and the Latin correspond 
almost word for word irf the ordo verborum. Bentley, relying 
upon this, believed that, if he could completely ascertain the 
old Latin version, he should be enabled to settle the Greek text 
with the utmost accuracy. The general opinion among the 
Jearnefl, we believe, is, that the great ciitic expected more advan- 
tage from the Latin version than he would have obtained. Be that 
however as it may, the disputed verse is not contained in any of 
* the ancient Latin copies’ to which he alluded; and, as we shall 
soon perceive, his own declared principles forbid us to suppose 
that he would have introduced it, on the authority of the more 
recent Latin manuscripts. 

It is moreover to be observed, that Bentley’s letter, above cited, 
bears the date of Jan. 1, 1717,; and that his election to the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity, on which occasion his lecture was deli- 
vered, took place on the <2d day of May, in the same year. Now 
whatever was ultimately the decision of Dr. Bentley on the sub- 
ject, it is not easy to imagine how * the Lecture and the Letters 
can have been very much at variance/ In his letter, he mentions 
the reception or rejection of the verse as a question of fact, the 
grounds of which he had not thep completely ascertained. After 
further inquiry, for which the S|$erval afforded ample time to a 
fcritic of his learning and acuteness, he determines that the verse 
is spurious. There is surely no inconsistency in this. 

The sentiments of Dr. Bentley, 6n the disputed verse, excited 
great attention at the time. In ari ‘ Address to the Bishops and 
Clergy, by a Layman/* is jhe following declaration — ‘ We have 
of latejjcen alarmed with reports that a vqr^jJ^rned critic, a mem- 
b A of the lower house. Dr. Bentley, Master of Trinity College, 
being an Archdeacon, is upon an edition of the Greek Testament, 
and intends^ omit that text/ And - that his Prelection was alto- 
gether opposed to its genuineness, is a fact as well attested dsany 
in literary history^ Mr. Whiston — a man well acquainted with the 
proceedings at Cambridge, and, however eccentric in his opinions, 
of great integrity — has on several occasions alluded to the subject. 

* Sec the quotation by Emlyn, ut tho close of Ids * Inquiry into the AutlsorHy of 
I John v. 7/ * 

In 
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In his 4 Memoirs of Dr. Clarke,’ (p. Cl. ed. 1730.) he mentions 
Dr. Bentley’s * famous Lecture’ — * wherein he entirely gave up the 
text, and publicly proved it to be spurious/ — ‘ I have been also in- 
formed/ continues Whiston, * that when DI. Watcflaml was asked, 
whether Dr. Bentley’s arguments did not convince him ; — he re- 
plied, no, fof he was convinced before. Nor does the doctor, I* 
think, ever quote that text as genuine in any of his writings. Which 
in so zealous and warm a Trinitarian deserves to be taken notice 
of, as a singular instance of honesty aad impartiality/ On this 
anecdote the learned and excellent Bishop of Llandaff makes the 
following observations, in his valuable * Review of the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Waterland/ 

* The correctness of this anecdote, to which much importance has b ©feu 
attached by those who relate it, appears to be somewhat questionable. 1 
It is asserted with great confidence, and with some degree of triumph, by 
Whiston, in his Memoirs of Dr. Clarke $ and probably has been repeated 
after him by others, without further inquiry. Few authorities, however, 
on a matter like this, are less to be depended upon than that of Wliiston j 
who readily caught up any current story which might furnish a ground 
of sarcasm on those who opposed his own opinions. Waterland has not, 
in any of his writings, disputed the genuineness of this text. On the 
contrary, in his Sermon on the Doctriqe of the Trinity, published many 
years afterwards, lie says, u that though a disputed text, it is yet not 
without very many and very considerable appearances of being truly 
genuine/’ And in one of his letters t5 Mr. Loveday, he takes notice of 
this anecdote related by Whiston, and treats it as a weak device or mis- 
representation, for the purpose of charging him with inconsistency. But 
even if the statement were correct, it can be of little height, unless the 
occasion and circumstances were distinctly known. It might be, that 
the arguments used by Bentley were such as Waterland was already well 
acquainted with, and # brougbt no^bre conviction to his mind than what 
he had received before : and it might also bc,»thatsBet#ley himself went 
no farther than to state the considerations which rendered the matter 
questionable , without inferring A positive conclusion that the text was 
spurious ; to all which 'Waterland might accede, and yet deem the evi- 
dence insufficient to warrant its omission. And this is the more pro- 
bable, since it appears that Bentley hiitiself, in his proposal for a new 
edition of the, Greek Testament, about four years afterwards, considered 
the point as still open to discussion/ — (pp. 25, 26.) 

We have not, in this instance, the good fortune Jo agree with 
the Bishop of Llandaff; Whiston, as it appears to lis, tells the 
story relating to Dr. Waterland, as he had heard it; he says no- 
thing of any change of sentiment in him ; and lie praises him sin- 
cerely for not having quoted the text as genuine. At all events, 
from the statement/ given in his own »words, our readers will be 
enabled to judge whether the anecdote be related cither 4 with 

f. 2 great 
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great confidOttce/^or with * some degree df iriumphA; Beyond all 
doubt, Whiston was sufficiently credulous/but he was also very 
honest, and one of the last persons to be suspected of seeking for 
• grounds of sarcasm on those who opposed his opinions/ We 
Cannot perceive that Dr. Waterland, in his letter to Mr. Loveday, 
denies the truth of the story. He attempts rather to remove any 
impressions which it might have produced to his disadvantage. 
That he changed his opinion respecting the verse, we do not affirm ; 
but we maintain ftiat, if he changed it on sufficient grounds, there 
would be great injustice in charging him with inconsistency on 
that account. Whenever the verse shall be found in good old 
Greek MSS. and express quotations df it produced from the early 
Others, we shall ourselves avow very different sentiments, with re- 
gard to it, from those which we now entertain. As to Dr. Bentley, 
it is well know’ll that he was exceedingly annoyed by the outcry 
which assailed him ; and we think it probable that he learned to 
express his notions on the verse, with somewhat of reserve and 
ambiguity. Indeed it was owing to this outcry, that the world 
was deprived of the benefit of his critical labours on the New 
Testament. It appears, according to the Bishop of Llandaff, ' that 
Bentley himself, in his proposal for a new edition' of the Greek 
Testament, considered the point as still open to discussion/ We 
feel great perplexity in reading this statement; for in no copy of 
Bentley's proposals that \vc have seen, can we disemer the most 
distant allusion to 1 John v. 7. There must, therefore, be some 
mistake, either oji our ow n part or that of the learned prelate. But 
we now return to the Bishop of St. David's. 

The evidence about to be adduced will, we believe, entirely 
destroy the notion that Dr. Betftley, in his celebrated lecture, 
was not oppo^d £o the authenticity of thtf disputed passage. 
While, however, we withdraw that profound scholar from the advo- 
cates of the cause w'hich Bishop Burgess is maintaining, it may 
be some satisfaction that we are able to substitute, in bis place, a 
person of high consideration in the republic of letters. In ex- 
change for the name of Ric'hard Bentley, ge tender to his lord- 
ship that of Conyers Middleton, who in the second -series of his 
remarks on Bentley’s proposals, writes thus: — 

* He (Density) has already, we know, determined against the genuine- 
ness of the famous passage, i John v. 7 ; a reading by far the most im- 
portant of alt the thirty thousand (of Dr. Mill's edition) ; supported by 
good authority $ aifd consonant and agreeable to the doctrine of the 
apostle. For what reason, then, has he condemned it as spurious? 
Why* because some manuscripts and some fathers? have omitted it. And 
this sure is carrying the rule of omissions much farther than Dr. Mill 
himself j though it w as, he tells us, his peculiar foible. For the doctor 

(Mill) 
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(Mill) happens here, to he ,90 the other side of the oiestioo..; and hi this 
instance has declared, even against bis ‘favourite rifle, for the common 
reading of our printedScopies/ — Middleton's Works, voh iii. p. 36*2. 8vo. 

Now it must be observed that this account vjps published at 
Cambridge, at a time when the purport of Bentley’s lecture mi*st 
have beeifcaP matter of universal notoriety. Here, then, we have 
the statement of a fact, and of an opinion. The fact is, that * Dr. 
Bentley had determined against the genuineness of the verse — 
the opinion is, that the verse is 4 supported by good authorities/ 
Perfectly contented with the fact, we will resign the opinion to the 
learned prelate. His lordship writes thus : — f If Dr. Bentley c\r 
pressed himself in his lecture so decidedly as Mr. Porson $up~ 
poses' — which might lead # the reader to infer that Mr. Porson 
spoke merely from conjecture. But there is good reason to think* 
that he had read the lecture ; although he does not say so, ill the 
place alluded to. That Mr. Porson ‘ had perused’ the lecture we 
arc informed in the preface to a collection of his tracts published 
by Mr. Kidd (p. xlvi); and when that eminent scholar was lately 
consulted on this point, he stated that he had derived his know- 
ledge of the circumstance from Mr. Porson himself. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems impossible to entertain a doubt of the 
decided character of Bentley’s leisure. Whether the work itself 
be still extant or not, is uncertain. Wc understand that, many 
years ago, the manuscript w as lent to Dr. Vincent, the late Dean 
of Westminster; by whom it was perhaps mislaid and forgotten. 
This is mentioned for the purpose of directing attention to the 
subject; and we are not without hopes that tfie lecture may be 
again brought to light. 

We now proceed to notice thye second edition of the Vindication. 
The w'ork opens with an advertisement containing; ‘ remarks upau 
the sixth part of Bishop Marsh’s Theolo^(cal' r Lectures then 
comes * a preface, in reply y> the Quarterly Review;’ at the close 
of the Vindication is» * a postscript, in answer to a recent publica- 
tion entitled Palseo-romaica ;’ and the whole is terminated by a very 
useful index. Our principal concern is with ‘ the preface in reply 
to the Quarterly Review but before w f e advert to it, w r c may be 
allowed to mention a few of the alterations which have been made 
in the original tract. , f 

When we reviewed the first edition of the Vindication, the 
highest expectation which w'e could entertain was— that our re- 
marks might possibly obtaij*i passing notice from its right reverend 

* The word determine <( is probably here used in its academical meaning. A thesis 
or preelection read in the schools, by a doctor in Ay faculty, is called a Detemination ; 
and the Header is said to determine . 

E 3 author. 
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author. We certainly did not anticipate a distinct reply ; and least 
of all could we be so vain as to imagine that any suggestions of ours 
would induce him to make alterations in tint work itself. If we 
mistake not, however, his lordship has honoured us with this 
flattering mark of his attention. In the review, we stated our 
dissent from the opinion that * it is not at all necessary that 
tlio defenders of the verse should account far its absence from 
the Greek MSS/ On inspecting the second edition, we find 
that sentence omitted ; ami several reasons given to account for 
its absence. The conclusion, to which his lordship inclines, is, 
that * it was omitted by accident/ Our opinion is, that it is want- 
ing in all the MSS. now extant, because it did not exist in the first 
MISS. But as these are, and can be, nothing but opinions, we 
‘leave it to our readers to decide which of them iiklie more proba- 
ble. The bishop also mentions the disciplina arcani (to which we 
had objected) as a reason f for the silence of many of the early 
fathers respecting the verse, although it be not admitted as a cause 
of its exclusion from the text of Si. John/ On this we w ill now 
only observe that, had those early fathers omitted all mention of 
tlie doctrine of the Trinity, a matter too high far vulgar appre- 
hension, the notion of the disciplina arcani would have had some 
weight; but as they by no means uNoided the doctrine, it is natu- 
ral to suppose that they w ould, at some time or other, have availed 
themselves of so remarkable a* text, either in illustration or in 
proof of it. 

In the course of his Vindication, the bishop had, at least oil 
three occasions, referred to Mr. Nolan’s theory, that the verse 
was suppressed by Eusebius, in his edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. From the manner in which this was done, we fancied that 
it was a theory whi^h his lordship g seemed to up prove/ We are 
now informed (Preface to Second Edition , p. (j4.) that * if the 
reviewer had read the tract he was reviewing a little more care- 
fully, he must have seen that Mr. Nolan’s theory is not the theory 
of the Bishop of St. David’s/ Nor did we say that it was. Blit 
when we found his lordship' stating (p. 33. First Edition) that 
* v Vy ptobable reasons had been given tjy"*Mr. Nolan, both for 
the absence of the verse from the latter MSS., and the silence of 
the fathers/ thought the subject not unworthy of attention. 
We, therefore, examined the grounds of the charge brought 
against Eusebius — that of deliberately mutilating the Sacred 
Books; and we lftppcn to know thh** in the judgment of many 
learned persons, we completely vindicated the character of that 
great man. It is gratifyingvto us to he enabled to indulge a hope 
that the Bishop of St. David’s is of the same opinion; for in the 
second edition of his Vindication (p. 123.) his lordship has re- 
stricted 
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steeled his * seeming approbation’ to Mr. Nolans reasons for the 
silence of the Greek fathers. f 

Again, we ventured to intimate our dislike of a paragraph in 
which the bishop had stated his opinion jthat ‘ without the 7th 
verse, instead of three there might be thirty witifesscs in the 8th 
verse/ This opinion his lordship has very properly omitted in lfis 
second edition. But still he is greatly dissatisfied with us. Find- 
ing this sentence — * With the three witnesses of the seventh verse, 
the limitation to three witnesses in the eighth followed by a natural 
and obvious parallelism’ — wc were so unfortunate as to ask, 

‘ What, then, are the water and the blood adduced as witnesses, not 
because the train of the apostle’s reasoning required the mention 
of their testimony, but merely for the sake of parallelism ? Can it 
be supposed thai-St. John was less attentive to the meaning thaii^ 
to the structure of his sentences V it certainly did strike us that 
if, without the seventh verse, the number of witnesses in the eighth 
might have been thirty or any other number ; and if, in accommo- 
dation to the three mentioned in the seventh verse, the number was 
limited to three in the eighth ; the limitation must have been merely 
for the sake of parallelism. In the preface to the second edition, 
(p. 21.) his lordship denies that we nave put the proper construc- 
tion on the passage, a matter which we will rather leave to our 
readers to determine, than discuss with him ; but wc are cxcced- 
ingly glad to find that the paragraph is now completely changed. 

Having thus noticed a few of the principal alterations in the 
Vindication, we now proceed to consider the preface which the 
Bishop of St. David’s lias done us the honour to publish c in 
reply to the Quarterly Review/ 

Iu the Vindication, his lordship wished to show, after Mr. 
Travis, that * the verse was extant ^n Greek, in the copies of Wa- 
lafrid Strabo/* To prove this it was alleged that, in the Glossa 
Ordinaria, Walafrid comments upon the Prologue to the Ca- 
nonical Epistles by, the Pseudo- Jerome, in which the verse is 
mentioned, — that lie also comments upon the verse itself — and 
moreover, that, in the prefatory matter to the Glossa Ordinaria, 
he directs Uie error^of the Latin to be corrected by the Greek. 
This latter part of the evidence was adduced to meet an objection 
of Mr. Porson. Aware that few persons of that age were ac- 
quainted with the Greek language, he very jusify^said: * First 
show that Walafrid understood Greek/ On the whole of the rea- 
soning in favour of Walafvid’s testimony to jtlic readings of the 
Greek MSS. we remarifed: First, that the title of Walafrid 

* In compliance whh niotlcm custom we tb^s write the name ; but in the Gloasu 1 
Ordinaria, and other early works, it is written Strains. * * 

E 4 Strabo, 
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Strabo, to be considered as the author of the Glossa Ordinarin, 
was exceedingly questionable ; Secondly, that still more question- 
able was his right to the Commentary on the Prologue to the Ca- 
nonical Epistles; and, thirdly, that he certainly was not the author 
of the preface td the Glossa Ordinaria* We contented ourselves 
\vith barely stating the two first of these points, and detailed with 
some minuteness our proof of the last; under the impression that 
when the evidence for Walafrid’s knowledge of Greek was de- 
stroyed, the whole * argument would fall to the ground. Accord- 
ingly, we ascertained a curious fact in literary history; and the 
bishop himself is so obliging as to declare that we ‘ fully executed 
our purpose.’ We proved, indeed, that the preface, instead of 
having been written by Walafrid in the ninth century, was cer- 
itainly written later than the twelfth, and most g$|)bably by lier- 
nardmus Gadolus, in the fifteenth century. Oiir diligence, the 
learned prelate allows, * has added one to the list of Mr. Travis’s 
inaccuracies;’ butlie still thinks that # it detracts nothing from the 
importance of Walafrid’s testimony to the existence of the seventh 
verse in the Greek copies of his time.’ The following is a sketch 
of the controversy on this subject. The seventh verse, as Mr. 
Travis asserts, is acknowledged by Walafrid Strabo; who, in 
compiling his commentary, consulted Greek MSS.. First show, 
says Poison, that he understood Greek. He understood Greek, 
continues Travis, for he directs* that Latin MSS. should be cor- 
rected by the Greek. No such thing, observe the Reviewers; for 
that direction which was thought to be Walafrid’s, was written 
some centuries after the man was dead. The man, undoubtedly, 
was dead, replies the bishop ; but W alafrkl may have collated 
Greek MSS. notwithstanding. There is no evidence that Wa- 
lafrid understood Greek, and Porson’s objection is as firm as a 
rock, rejoin the Reviewers. And so the matter rests at the pre- 
sent moment. 

As the bishop still lays great stress upon tjie authority of Wa- 
lafrid’s Commentaries on the Prologue to the Canonical Epistles 
and on the seventh verse, we will now proceed to state our reasons 
for believing the claim of Walafrid, to bothrthose Commentaries, 
to bb very questionable. In a short tract, entitled De intentione 
Auctoris et tnodo procedendi , which is prefixed by Nicholas de 
Lyra to his qjeftri 011 of the Biblia cum Glossis, he assigns the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons, why he did not himself comment 
upon all Jejoine’s prologues : (he sayj, that he had written com- 
ments upon some of them.) ‘ Turn qtiod dicti Prologi parum 
faciunt ad intellectum libroruin sequentium, utmiihi videtur; turn 
quod uUus aliustf rater, videlicet Brito , de Ordine Nostro , Prologos 
Biblirz valde sufficienter exposuit . Quod opus habetur commu niter, 

et 
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et idea intendere iterum expositions dictorum p/ologorum nec mi/u 
necessarium videbatur / The editors of the Giossated Bible, pub- 
lished at Antwerpen 1634, tell us i« their preface that Erasmus 
had ridiculed Brito’s Comments dn JeroAie’s Prologues, and that 
they had deemed it expedient to omit th£m. *It can scarcely, 
therefore^ be doubted that the comment on this prologue was 
written by Prater Brito , who lived in the fourteenth century. — 
After this plain account of the source from which the Com- 
ments on the Prologues of Jerome >vere drived, we trust that 
we shall not again be told of the support afforded, either to the 
disputed verse or to the Prologue to the Canonical Epistles, by 
the Comment of Walafrid Strabo on that prologue. 

With respect to the Gldssa Ordinaria itself, which is a running 
comment upoi^ie Scriptures compiled from the writings of the 
Fathers, our reason for thinking that Walafrid was not the com- 
piler, is simply this. Nicholas de Lyra and the other editors, in 
assigning to the different authors, Augustine, Jerome, &c. from 
whose works the Comment was formed, their respective portions, 
assign certain parts to Strabo (Strabus); who thus appears not 
as the compiler, but as one of thosy more ancient writers, from 
whom the Comment was taken. But granting that he was 
the first, or one of the first, who engaged in compiling the Glossa 
Marginalis — (this must he distinguished from the Glossa Inter- 
linearis, collected by Anselmus# Laudunensis, who lived about 
the year 1 100) — it has obviously grown, by very large subsequent 
additions, to its present bulk. The name of Strabus occurs very 
frequently in the first volume, and very sddonf in the last. The 
Comment on the Fifth Chapter of St. John’s Epistle is taken for 
the most part from Bede; whose name the Antwerp editors have 
regularly prefixed to the portions that belong to him. To the. 
Comment on the seventh verse they have prefixed no name : ob- 
viously because they knewj not w'hat name to prefix. We main- 
tain, therefore, thaUthosc critics who assert that the Comment on 
the seventh verse was written by Walafrid Strabo, assert that for 
which they cannot produce the slightest evidence. 

There can lie no‘\md of controversy, if arguments *are com- 
pelled to vouch for more than they prove. The bishop con- 
ceives that Walafrid Strabo, being a learned man, commented 
upon the seventh verse, because he found it in hn> Greek MSS. 
Let us adopt this reasoning and carry it a little farther, * Wa- 
lafrid Strabo was a man of learning, and of# a learned school. — 
He was a scholar of Ixabanus Maurus, as Rabanus was of 
Alcuin, and Alcuinof Bede / — Preface to Second Edition , p. 45. 
Bede, according to Sender, as quoted by his lordship, was * eru- 
ditus homo, et qui Cimcos Codices ipse diligenter versavit/ Now, 

Bede 
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Bede wrote a regular commentary on the First Epistle of SL 
John; in which lA takes no notice of the seventh verse of the 
fifth chapter. And thus Bede did not comment upon the verse, 
because it was not in his Greek MSS. Here, then, we have the 
authority of Wjfoafrid Strabo, in the ninth century, as to the. 
' Greek MSS., rebutted by that of Bede, in the eighth* ^ The ar- 
gument is not amiss, as an argumentmn ad homincm; and in that 
light only we here avail ourselves of it. Great, indeed, is the au- 
thority of Venerate Bed^e, whenever it can be fairly adduced, 
We look to him as the laud-mark of the age in which he lived — 4 a 
column in the melancholy waste/ Ho was a man of unwearied 
ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, and careful to transmit it 
to posterity. Whatever may be thought of his evidence in rela- 
tion to the Greek MSS. his silence respecting thf seventh verse, 
in a minute commentary, must ever remain an invincible proof 
that it Was not the received reading of the Latin MSS. in the 
eighth century. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding between the learned 
prelate and ourselves respecting the Prologue to the Canonical 
Epistles. We will extract, frpm the preface to the second edi- 
tion, the passage to which wc allude. 

‘ The author of the Prologue answers for the absence of the verse from 
some Latin copies, that is, from such as were in his possession, or were 
known to him. He asserts also, th/it it was extant in the Greek — in 
some Greek copies at the least. If his authority be valid tor the Latin 
copies, is it not equally so for tlic Greek ? “ No,’* says the reviewer, 

“ we think not. Liule could in general be known of Greek manuscripts 
compared with what zee know [l ead was known , llev.] of Latin manu- 
scripts.** But the question of fact here does not depend on the compa- 
rative number of Greek and Latin MSS., but on the competency of the 
voucher,* — p. 47. f « 

We maintained, what we still believe, that the Prologue is 
good evidence as to the Latin MSS., although inadmissible with 
regard to the Greek, and for this reason : — A$ the readers of the 
Latin MSS. at that time knew little or nothing of the Greek 
MSS., the Prologue-writer might state whjjj; he pleased, on the 
subject of the latter, without fear of detection. On the other 
hand, except the verse was then really wanting in a great many of 
the former, cveny other quality of the Prologue is lost in its folly! 
For this fact/therefore, the Prologue is good evidence, and for 
nothing more, unless it be to show that the writer was imposing 
upon the credulity di an illiterate age. %We believe this work to 
t have been a forgery of the eighth century. For many ages, in- 
deed, iUwas considered, whatrit pretended to be? the production of 
Jerome. Simon, towards the close of the seventeenth century, 

assigned 
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assigned stroiig reasons for doubting its genuineness; aud even 
the Benedictine editors of Jerome, with all the*- anxiety to destroy 
the credit of Simoti, and support that of the disputed verse, are 
compelled to acknowledge the spuriousndss of the Prologue to the 
Canonical Epistles. 9 

The \pshop is at a loss to understand in what way the morje 
of argument adopted in defence of the verse, may, as we ex- 
pressed it, * have a tendency to excite in many minds something 
like a feeling of uncertainty with regard tifc the sacred text in 
general/ Let us, therefore, endeavour to explain our mean- 
ing on this subject. We shall do so the? more gladly, because 
the nature of our observations will bring into consideration the 
principles upon which thfl point at issue must be finally deter- 
mined. Few q$ those who take an interest in the controversy have 
accurately defined to their own minds, and steadily kept in view, 
the grounds upon which the respective parties take their stand; and 
thus it has come to pass that, while evidence has been accumu- 
lated, its bearing upon the question has not been distinctly per- 
ceived. In this, as in many other instances, the inquiry has been 
overlaid by the multiplicity of its details; and they, who wish to 
find the truth, are bewildeied amidst the perplexity in which it is 
involved. * 

We say, then, that lhc original sources of all our knowledge of 
the New Testament, are Greek MSS., MSS. of ancient versions, 
and MSS. of the Greek and Latin fathers. Critical editions, in- 
deed, exhibiting the variations of these MSS., have been published, 
and they are sufficient for ordinary purposes; but the final appeal 
must always be to the MSS. themselves. Such are the materials 
of information with which we have been furnished; and the ability 
to make die right use of them must be derived from the union of 
honesty, good sense, sound learning, and some portion of critical 
tact — a quality which Bentley und Porson possessed in a degree 
peculiar to themselves. 

Moreover, we hold that the writings which form the New 
Testament were originally published in the Greek language; and 
that, for the purpose of disseminating the Christian faith, manu- 
script copies were taken, and also copies of those copies, afid so 
on for many generations, through the greater part of the civilized 
world. Some of these of extreme antiquity, an$ ^obtained from 
various regions of the globe, are now in our hands. They are per- 
fectly legible, and manifestly written with su?h care and ability as 
to exclude all suspicioi/of omissions or interpolations from de- 
sign, and any great errors from inadvertency or ignorance. In > 
addition to this, the different M SS. are checks upon each other. A 
word wrong in one may be corrected by the right woid in another. 

One 
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One copy may &pply am expression which another copy may 
omit And thus l text may be formed, which may be securely 
relied upon as exhibiting a transcript, essentially accurate, of the 
original writifigs^of the Inspired Penmen. 

Let us now consider the MSS. of ancient versions of the New 
Testament. The copy of a MS. is the statement of* a c fact; the 
translation the-delivery of an opinion. The transcriber has nothing 
to do but to set down faithfully what is before his eyes; the trans- 
lator is exposed teethe action of many causes of error: he may 
mistake the original either from the want of understanding or from 
religious prejudice: lie may be insufficiently acquainted with one 
language, or have an imperfect command of the other. When his 
translation is effected, it is liable to dll the mischances ofvtran- 
scfiptioB, through a succession of copies, and it \yjll, in all proba 
bility, come down to us in a much more corrupted state than a 
MS. of the original Greek; because, as it does not bear the same 
sacred character, it will be less scrupulously treated. 

With respect to the fathers, it may be presumed that, in their 
professed commentaries on Scripture, they quoted passages accu- 
rately; and, due regard being had to the errors of transcription, 
MSS. of ancient commentaries are good evidence for the read- 
ings of the text. Quotations in their controversial works and 
popular writings must, however, be received with great caution. 
In controversy, texts will occasionally be adjusted to opinions; 
and in popular writings they will be cited from memory. Greek 
fathers are more to be relied upon than Latin, because they are 
free from the mistakes of translation. Perhaps also, generally 
speaking, MSS. of the former have conic down to us in a purer 
state than those of the latter. 

Now, under all the circumstances of the case, there surely 
cannot be a plainer dictate of common sense than this — that, to 
ascertain the reading of any particular passage, we must in the 
first place examine and compare our Greek MSS. To ascertain 
such reading is to decide a question of fact on evidence. When 
the Greek MSS. agree on any point, the evidence is complete 
and decisive. In inquiries of this kind wenfTist, to use Bentley’s 
phrase, * indulge nothing to any conjecture.’ We must not behold, 
in imagination^ readings which may have appeared, in MSS. 
which may ha*?e existed, it is impossible to say when or where. 
When, iri } any instance, the variations of the Greek MSS. are such 
that, after mature deliberation, the nrind remains doubtful, re- 
course must be had to ancient versions and fathers. Indeed we db 
not mean to exclude them absolutely from any part of these inqui- 
ries, for wc are satisfied that, injudicious hands, they will always 

render 
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tender very important assistance in settling thi sacred text. But 
we think tnat the (Jreek MSS. contain * the faith once delivered 9 
to mankind; in our estimation they are paramount. All other 
sources of information are inferior in kind; they may illustrate and 
confirm the original Greek, but they can never supersede it. These , 
are our principles of sacred criticism, which no dread of consb- 
q uences shall ever induce us to relinquish. 

What, on the other hand, are the positions maintained by the 
defenders of the verse? To preveftt the possibility of misre- 
presentation, we will collect a few statements which have been 
presented to the world by the Bishop of St. David’s, and then 
endeavour to develope thq principle which they involve. 

1 Iff 1 the verse is wanting in the most ancient Greek manuscripts now 
extant, it is fonrfd in the Latin version, which is more ancient than the 
oldest Greek manuscript. It is quoted by Tertullian and Cyprian, before 
the age of any manuscript that lias descended to us 3 who, says Mill, 
would not have quoted it if they had not read it in their copies/ — (Ad- 
vert. to 2d edit. p. ix ) * The Latin fathers of the three first centuries 

could not have been ignorant of Greek j and their quotations from the 
New Testament must be considered as quotations from the original/ — 
(p. 9(i.) f The verse depends on alrffost the whole Western Church; 
and on the Latin version, which they used from the end of the first cen- 
tury ; and not on that only, but on the original Epistle of St. John, of 
which the Latin version is an evidence/ — (p. 98.) * Cyprian would not 

have quoted the verse as Scripture S’ he had not found it there/ — p. 107. 

The principle involved in these and similar passages appears to 
be this — that the Latin version and the early Latin fathers are 
the best authority for determining the text of the New Testa- 
ment; and thus w ? e are once more required to engage in the con- 
troversies which pistinguislied the times of the Reformation. The 
friends of the verse occupy the ground then taken by the Ro- 
manists; while the advocates of the Greek MSS. maintain that 
defended by the Protestants. 

Let it ever be recollected, to the honour of Erasmus, that he 
was the first to publish a printed edition of the Greek Testament. 
Of course the Greek copy could not contain w'hat was .not in the 
manuscript original; and accordingly, in 1 5 1 G, appeared t\u$* Jidi- 
tio Princeps of the New Testament, wanting the text of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses. No sooner was the omiftyon discovered 
than a storm arose. Erasmus had divulged a secret which was not 
intended for the world iti large,* and he jvas in consequence 
assailed, from almost all Quarters, with implacable fury. Erasmus, 
however, was firm, for lie knew' that he w as right. In the midst of * 

* * Deniqur, si verum esset, tatnen dissimulandum/ said Lee lo Erasmus, on one 
occasion. 

much 
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much obloquy he published (15 ID) a second edition, still without 
the verse. * Mine/ said he, ‘ is an edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. I cannot print the passage, because the 1 Greek copies have 
it not. Examine^ your manuscripts ; produce but one that has the 
verre, and I will insert it/ The friends of the verse were thus re- 
duced to the last extremity, when the joyful news was 'aiviounccd 
that the desired treasure had been found in England. From the 
manuscript (such as it was) a transcript of the verse was forwarded 
to Erasmus; who, irt compliance with his engagement, inserted it 
in his third edition, in 1522 — but with an honest declaration that 
he suspected the manuscript to have been interpolated from the 
Latin. In the same year was published the Complutcusiau edition 
of t the Greek Testament, exhibiting the verse in a much better 
state thafa that in which it appeared in the British manuscript. 
Amidst mutual accusations the language of Erasmus to Stunica 
(one of the Complutensiun editors) was — Produce your manu- 
scripts containing the verse. But alas ! the Complutcusiau editors 
could produce nothing in its favour but the Latin Vulgate and the 
tradition of the Church. 

Let it also be recollected, to the honour of Luther, Bugenhagius, 
and other leaders of the Reformation, that in this contest they 
magnanimously stood by the decision of Erasmus. Luther, in his 
translation of the New Testament, omitted the passage; and, in 
the preface to the last edition (In 154(i) revised by himself, he 
solemnly requested that his translation should on no account be 
altered. The Romanists, on the other baud, very consistently, 
support the verse fiy the authority of the church. ‘ II ny a/ says 
Simon, * que l’autorit6 do I’Eglise qui nous fasse aujourd’hui re- 
cevoir ce passage comme authentique/ — (Hist. Crit. du N. T. 
p. 217.) The bidding force of church tradition, indeed, is the 
great principle maintained by the Romanists, in opposition to the 
Protestants; and so long as they are persuaded of its validity, we 
do not condemn them for adhering to it. Bus. if the Romanists 
wished to establish as Scripture, on exactly the same evidence as 
that adduced for 1 John v. 7. a passage strongly favouring the doc- 
trine tof transubstantiation — there is not a single protestant advo- 
cate of the verse in St. John, who would not strenuously resist the 
attempt. He wtwld perceive, in an instant, that the proceeding was 
calculated to excite a feeling of uncertainty with regard to the 
sacred text in general/ On the whole, whether the Greek manu- 
scripts and the Latift tradition shall be is£ co-ordinate authority— 
f or rather, whether the Greek manuscripts shall succumb to the 
Latin tradition, when they disagree — these are the previous ques- 
tions to be resolved, before the verse can be justly admitted into 
the text of Scripture. For our own parts, we are firmly convinced 

that 
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ihat those persons ^re the best defenders of thej^ure and orthodox 
faith of the churcjj of England — the real champions of divine 
truth— who maintain that the Greek manuscripts have no equal in 
authority, far less a superior, J 

Let us mnsider, however, the reasons which are given for in- 
vesting the Latin Fathers and the Latin version with an authority 
from which there is scarcely any appeal. We shall find them, we 
believe, in the following passage of the Vindication: — 

‘ The first period (A. D. 101 — 300,) contains no evidence against llie 
verse, but much for it. There is no Greek manuscript of the New Tes- 
tament of this period. The oldest Greek copy extant is of a much later 
date, than the ancient Latii\ version of the western church, and the 
writftigs of Tertullian and Cyprian, who made use of it.*— (2d edition, 
p. 1 18.) 

From this passage maybe collected a canon of sacred criticism, 
upon the validity of which the justice of the bishop’s preference 
entirely depends — it is this: — Tertullian, Cyprian, and the old 
Latin version, being of higher antiquity than the oldest existing 
Greek MSS. of the New Testament, afford the best means of 
ascertaining the genuine readings oji that volume. We have, it is 
true, and as his lordship acknowledges, Greek MSS. thirteen or 
fourteen hundred years old ; but they are by no means sufficient for 
our satisfaction. Our final appeal must be to witnesses of a dif- 
ferent order; to witnesses of th£ second and third centuries — to 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and the Latin version. What, then, we ask, 
have the original manuscripts of Tertullian, Cyprian, and the 
Latin version come down to us? Have we, indeed, a single ma- 
nuscript of any of them at all approaching in antiquity to our 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament? The truth is, that the 
manuscripts of Tertullian, Cyprian, and the l^atin version have 
suffered incomparably more, both from accident and design, than 
our Greek MSS. It inus% therefore, be recollected that we have 
not to decide between the evidence of the Latin fathers and the 
Latin version oil the one hand, and the evidence of the Greek 
MSS. on the other; but between 1 ' the manuscripts of the Latin 
fathers and Latin version, and the Greek manuscripts. And, rmder 
these circumstances, we will venture to affirm that a more un- 
warrantable principle of criticism cannot be laid down, than that 
of preferring the Latin MSS. to the Greek. 

In the passage just cited, the learned prelate contends, that * in 
the first period (to A.D.y300.) there is no Evidence against the 
verse, because there are no Greek MSS. of that period/ If this 
be a good argument, it cannot be a bad one to say, that there is no 
evidence for the verse during that period, because there are no 
Latin MSS. of sp early a. date.. 


The 
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The Scripture Witicism of modern times has given a weight to 
the early Latin fathers, for which, as we deem it of pernicious 
tendency, wc are glad to feel assured that no good reason jb an be 
assigned. It the fashion to extol Griesbach’ s labours^m^tiiat 
department. In matters of this moment, it would be wrong'todis- 
guise our sentiments ; and therefore, so far from expressing any 
admiration of* his system, we avow our opinion that an edition of 
the Greek Testament which should adopt all his notions of the 
best 'readings, woukl vary much more from the original standard, 
than the editions in common use.* Let us consider one of his 
positions as we find it stated by the Bishop of St. David’s. * That 
Tertullian and Cyprian made use of Greek copies, Griesbach 
argues from the difference there frequently is, between thei^pita- 
lions and the received text.’ We are really not aware that we have 
ever before met with so preposterous an argument. Tertulliau’s 
quotations differ from the received text —therefore he made use of 
Greek copies! To account for the alleged variations from the 
received text, men of ordinary minds would suppose that Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian might have used a Latin version; or have quoted 
from memory; or that their citations might have become incorrect 
through the accidents of transcription, or have been garbled by 
design. But no — none of these suppositions can be admitted by 
Griesbach. The fault is entirely in the Greek MSS. Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian, he fancies, were gifted with perpetual watch- 
fulness ; under whatever circumstances they were writing, they had 
their Greek MSS. before them. When they wanted a quotation 
they invariably sought it out* and critically examined every word 
of it. Their translations were absolutely immaculate ; and they 
copied them into their works without a Haw. But this is not all. 
The unconquerable spirit of vigilance and integrity which distin- 
guished Tertullian and Cyprian animated the individuals who 
transcribed their writings in after-times*’, and if we may be allowed, 
by a suggestion of our own, to establish at ouce the point aimed 
at, the manuscripts of those fathers were, for many ages, under the 
especial superintendence of an* infallible church. And thus, while 
the $1S&. of the Greek Testament were exposed to the deprava- 
tions of mischance and the mutilations of the heretics, their 
genuine readings were preserved in the pages of Tertullian and 
Cyprian ! Sa much for the reasoning of Griesbach. As to our- 
selves, we have great veneration for those old fathers, but we be- 
lieve that they were in general satisfii^.1 with giving the sense of 
Scripture in their own language ; and we predict that any one who 

* Irt ah; view of Beisham’s Translation of St. Paul’s Epistles, which appeared in the 
Monthly Censor, a short-lived publication in 1823, our readers may hud some very 
learned and able observations on Griesbach’* principles of Scrigture criticism. 

shall 
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shall examine their writings with a view to this subject will be con- 
vinced that such is fhc fact; W e know that Tertullian and Cyprian 
have quoted the same passage differently ; they cannot, therefore, 
bothoflthem be right, and they inky both be wrong. • Tertullian, 
in pkf^pular, has, in different parts of his woiCs, quoted the 
same passage in different words — extremely different. In sudh 
instances,* his quotations cannot all* be right; and, they may be 
all wrong. And yet, in spite of these notorious truths, we are 
required to make the works of Tertullian and ^yprian the criteria 
of what was, or was not, in the originafMSS. of the Greek Tes- 
tament. 

It is remarkable that the Bishop of St. David’s and Griesbach 
shou|d agree in preferring the Latin authorities to the Greek, and 
yet Oppose each other in their decisions respecting the djsputeck 
verse. The truth is, that the Bishop receives the verse under the 
impression that the Latin authorities are in its favour; and Gries- 
bach rejects it because he deems them adverse to it. It will 
be convenient therefore to consider a little more fully the nature 
and value of these authorities. 

In the second and third centuries — not to mention writers of 
less moment whose works have descended to us — lived Justin 
Martyr, Irenceus, Clemens A lexaifdrinus, Tertullian, Origen, and 
Cyprian voluminous authors, discussing a great variety of sub- 
jects. They often dwell upon doctrines immediately connected 
with that of the Trinity, and it might naturally have been expected 
that a verse so applicable as that under discussion would fre- 
quently occur in their compositions. No express quotation of it 
however has yet been produced from their works. But, instead 
of express quotation, two or three passages have been alleged, 
as having something like a reference to something like the verse. 
These faint semblances are found in Tertullihn and Cyprian, 
two fathers of the African church; the former about the end 
of the second century, the ratter about the middle of the third. 
The verse, as it stands in the Latin Vulgate, is as follows: — ‘Quo- 
niam Ires sunt qui testimonium dawt in coelo. Paler, Verbum et 
Spiritus Sanctus: ct hi ties unum sunt/ The passages* adduced 
from Tertullian and Cyprian are these : — f Tta connexus Patris in 
Filio, et „Filii in Paracleto, ties cfficit cohaerentes, alterum ex 
altero: qui ties unum sunt, lion unusr quomodo ui':tum est, Ego 
et Pater unum Janus, ad substantiae u,njjatem, non ad numcri |iil- 
guhiritatem / — TerUdliatiy ‘Dixit LXq^iinus^Ego et Pater unum 
sumus; et iterum, de Pam;, et Filio, ct Spiritu Sancto, scriptiifti 
est, et hi Ires unum sunt/ — Cypriqn. Now, before we make 
a single remark upon these passages, we would ask, whether we 
vol. xxxni. no. lxv. r treat 
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treat the sacred volume with due respect, when we introduce into 
it a verse which, ardhe close of the third century, has only evidence 
of this kiud in its favour? Tertullian does f not quote the verse* 
He uses Filii instead qf Verbi, and Paracleto instead of Spiritu 
Sancto. Besides he draws his conclusion from a passage in St* 
Jehu’s Gospel (x. 30,) which furnishes a strong presumption that 
tic was unacquainted with the verse in the Epistle; fiflr this last 
would have proved his point directly and at once, which could 
be only indirectly inferred from the former. Again, Cyprian 
does not quote 1 John v. f. Filio is used, and not Vcrbo; which 
is by no means a trifling difference, for in Cyprian’s time many 
discussions bad taken place respecting the Logos. Moreover, 
the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity was a received doctrine of 
the church; and Tertullian, for whom Cyprian’s veneratioto was 
boundless, had applied the words in the close of the 8th verse, 
* et hi tres (muni sunt/ to that doctiiuc: — under these circum- 
stances, Cyprian may well have used the expression, ‘ do Patre, 
et Filio et Spiritu Sancto, script um est, et hi Ires imiuu sunt/ 
in complete ignorance of the seventh verse. In coniirmation 
of this it should be recollected, that Facuudus, an African bishop 
about the middle of the sitfJ) century, expressly ufeis to this 
passage of Cyprian, and considers it to be a deduction from the 
eighth verst*. Let it, however, be granted that this reasoning 
is not conclusive ; if it had bequ quoted at the end of the third 
century, we may certainly expect to liud it quoted by writers of 
the fourth century ; and if there are no traces of it in any of them, 
we may then at least safely infer that it was not quoted by Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian. 

The fourth century w as a splendid a*ra in ecclesiastical his- 
tory. It abounded in men eminent for their ^talents and learn- 
ing; and the controversies by which it was distinguished were cal- 
culated to keep the reasoning powers in full exercise. In this 
century flourished Arnobius, Lactunlftis, Euqpbius, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Hilary, Epiphanius, Gregory Nyssen, and Ambrose; but 
above all must be mentioned Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Athanasius, the groat triumvirate of the Greek church, the chain- 
pioits of orthodoxy in the Arian controversy; and Jerome and 
Augustine, the luminaries of the west. When w'e consider the 
subjects w r hicji 1 bcciipied the attention of these writers, ft is utterly 
incredible that, if the verse had existed, they should not have 
availed themselves ^f it, as a most effective weapon against then- 
heretical opponents. Now we affirm tkat no person has yet pro- 
duced a single passage, from the genuine remains of these fathers, 
which dither contains the verse, or probably refers to it. We con- 
clude. 
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elude, therefore, that it was, at that time, unknown. Vain is 
the pretence that it may have been quoted in works w hich have 
not come down to 'us- Bentley’s maxim still holds good — 
f We must indulge nothing to any conjecture.’ Our' business is 
to decidu a question of fact on actual evidence. The verse, as we 
contend, is^neft quoted by the writers of the fourth century; but# 
with regard to one of them, Augustine, there are circumstances 
which require distinct notice. 

Augustine, who, as well as Tertulliai>aud Cyprian, was of the 
African church, distinctly taught that the doctrine, which the se- 
venth verse is supposed to contain, might be deduced from the 
eighth verse. But the verse itself he did not know; and we 
assertions, because (1) he interprets the Spirit, the Blood, and 
the water, mentioned in the eighth verse, as significant nf the* 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; and (2) to show that the 
persons of the Trinity are witnesses — instead of quoting the 
seventh verse, which lie undoubtedly would have done if he 
had known it — lie proceeds thus : — ‘ Testes vero esse Patrcm 
el Filium ct Spiritual Sanctum quis Evangelio credit et dubitat, 
Dicente Filio, Ego sum qui testimonium perhibco do me, et 
testimonium perhibet de me qui misit me Paler. Cbi ctsi non 
est commemorates Spiritus Sanctus, non tanien intelligitur sepa- 
ratus. Sod nee de Jpso alibi tacuit, eumquc testem satis aper* 
leque monstravit. Nam cum Ilhim promifteret, ait, Ipse tes 
t’inoniiim perhibebit de me. Hi s uni ires testes; ct ties imum sunt, 
qui unius substautise sunt.’ Ami thus we see in what manner tin* 
Father, the Son, and the 1 Holy Spirit were first proved to be wit- 
nesses; along with the affirmation that 4 the three ate one.’ From 
this single passage of Augustine, v\e believe it to be impossible* 
fairly to avoid the Conclusion that, at the begimyng of the fifth 
century, the verse containing the Three Heavenly witnesses was 
unknown as a part of Holy Writ.* 

In the year 42{) the* seat of the African church was invaded by 
the Vandal Gcuscric and his followers. These barbarians had re- 
ceived Christianity, and an alphabet,* front Ulphilas, towards the 
close of the preceding century. They were unrelenting a’s.scrtjirs 
of the Arum creed, regarding the orthodox believers with feelings 
very similar tp those which, in after-times, the adhercn # #of Mahomet 
entertained towards Christians in general. Like thoJe infuriated 
adventurers, the Vandals went forth, intent on exterminating dll 
who should resist their ppiver or reject theii* opinions. They 
eventually established themselves at Carthage, and in the adjacent 

* The passage of Augustine may be found in the tract Contra Maximinum Avianum, 
lib. ii. cup. 22. vol. viii. p. 514. Ed. Benedict. In some editions it in in tlm third book 
against Maxirnin. 
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region; anil maintained 7 their sway by violence and persecution- 
In die year 484, iluiineric, who, on the death of Genseric, be- 
came King of the Vandals in Africa, convened a council of the 
Arian and orthodox bishops, for the alleged purpose of discussion, 
but, as it app^krs,with the secret intention of taking cogent mea- 
sures with the Homoiisians whenever he should find them in his 
*power. He .seems to have been well aware that, without some ma- 
nagement, they were not likely to obey the summons; he exhorted 
them accordingly^ in his fdict, not to be alarmed, but to attend 
tlie council * amissa omni excusationc lbrmidinis. > Accordingly 
above four hundred orthodox bishops, from the African provinces 
and the islands of the Mediterranean, assembled at Carthage. At 
the time appointed they were admitted into the presence pf the 
* patriarch Cyrila aud his Arian hierarchy, who made short work 
of the argument. ' Et exiude/ says Victor Vitensis, the historian 
of the whole affair, * strepilum concitantes, calmuniari adversarii 
caeperunt. Et quia hoc nostri petierant, ut saltern si examinare 
non licebat, prudenti multitudini vel expectare licerct, jubentur 
universi filii Catholicae Ecclesiic qui aderant centenis fustibus 
tundi. * The orthodox bishops presented a very long Confession 
of Faith, which had been prepared to meet any emergency that 
might arise; and then made *their escape as well as they could. 
Now, it is natural to look for the plant in the spot where the 
seed was sown. Augustine, who died about the year 4 30, had 
taught the African church, with an authority only inferior to that 
of the Apostles, that the Homousian doctrine of the Trinity was 
contained in the ‘words of St. John — * Tres sunt qui testimonium 
dant, spiritus et aqua et sanguis; et hi tres uiiuni sunt.’ It is not 
improbable that, as a security for the faith, this dogma of the 
great teacher was recorded in the margins of 4he Latin MSS. of 
the New Testament; and thus it may have glided into the text. 
At all events these African bishop, s f or at least the compiler of 
the Confession, discovered what had escaped all the acuteness 
and all the researches of preceding times. To silence their oppo- 
nents at once — to render their opinions clearer than the day, as 
thqy expressed it — they adduced, as the words of hit. John, the 
disputed verse ! Perhaps this was not so bold a measure as it 
may at first ^ght appear; the judges of the correctness of the 
quotation were a set of fierce and intolerant barbafians, so ig- 
norant that in all probability not an individual among them un- 
derstood a word of Greek ; and few .perhaps could read a Latin 
manuscript. * Nescio Latine/ said the Patriarch Cyrila him- 
rSelf; an assertion which, although not literally true, is a suf- 
ficient indication that neither he nor his assessors were gjpeat 
clerks. 

‘ Et 
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4 Et ut adhuc luce clarius unius Divinitatis esse cum Patre et 
Filio, Spiritum Sadctum doceamus, Joannis Evangelistic testi- 
monio ^omprobatur ; ait namque — Tres* sunt cyii • testimonium 
perhibent in coelo, Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus Sanctus; et hi 
tres unury sftnt.’ Such is the passage, in the African Confession 
as it appears in the printed editions of Victor Vitensis. It is 
easy to conceive the mode in which these words may have been de- 
rived into the text from Augustine’s interpretation of the eighth 
verse : it is not easy to conceive that they could have existed as 
Scripture, unquoted , till the close of the fifth century, and then be, 
all at once, advanced as an argument to make every thing 4 luce 
clarius.’ Perhaps it may Ife objected, that Augustine enumerates 
Pater, Filins et Spiritus Sanctus as the witnesses ; while the Coin 
tension mentions Pater, Verbum et Spiritus Sanctus. This appa- 
rent discrepancy may be removed. There arc, in the Colbertine 
library, at Paris, three MSS. of Victor Vitensis, which Mr. 
Butler, whose attention has been drawn to the controversy, 
caused to be examined. A MS. of the thirteenth century reads 
Verbum in this place, and a MS. of the fifteenth reads Fi- 
lins. The oldest of the three (a MS. of the tenth century) 
reads Filius ; with this note in *the margin. In Epistota bend 
Joannis ita legendum. It is probable, therefore, that Filius is 
the true reading in the Confession, that is, the original reading, 
and that Verbum was an after-thought. That word would ap- 
pear to render the passage peculiarly St.John’s; he being the 
only apostle who has written distinctly of the Lagos. Moreover, 
there is an expression in Augustine, which might suggest the 
substitution of Verbum for Filius. To show that by the Blood 
we arc to understand the Son, he observes — J Nomine autem 
sanguinis, Filium signification accipiamus; quia Verbum caro 
factum est/ On the wh'#le, therefore, it is probable that the 
verse originated in • the interpretation of Augustine. It seems 
to have existed for some time, on the margins of the Latin copies, 
in a kind of intermediate state; as*something better than a mere 
dictum of Augustine and yet not absolutely Scripture itself. By 
degrees it was received into the text, where it appears in by far the 
greater m$nber of Latin MSS. now in our hands. * When, to use 
N ewton’s expression, 4 the ignorant ages came on,’Wl further in- 
quiry was at an end; and when the verse was fairly established in 
the text, it gained the projection of the Romisft church ; and thus, 
at the period of the Reformation, few 7 doubts w T ere entertained on 
the subject. Such, in brief, is its history from the Coiyicil of 
Hunncric to the time of Erasmus. 

An attempt, however, has been made to produce, in behalf of 

r 3 it 
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it, a witness who was independent of the African church, and 
even prior to the Council of Hunneric. fit was quoted, we 
are told, by Euchcrhts; j Bishop of Lyons, about the yesvir^34. 
Griesbach, in bfe Diatribe ,on 1 John v. 7*, has very ably discussed 
o this supposed evidence, and we deem it almost impossible for any 
one to persist in asserting that Eucherius quoted the verse, who has 
read his observations on the subject. In confirmation of his opi- 
nion, we shall add t;he following remarks. Sixtus Seuensis threw 
out a suspicion that Eucherius was not the author of the Formulae 
Spirit u ales; and that they were composed subsequently to the time 
of the Venerable Bede, because many passages of the Formulae 
occur also in Bede’s writings.* The editor of the works of Euche- 
ljjie in fhe Bibliotheca Patrum, who follows the edition of Bras- 
sicanus, is of opinion that this reasoning is not conclusive. Why, 
he asks, might not Bede be acquainted with the works of Eu- 
cherius ; and copy from him, as he has done from many other 
writers? Be it so : we wish not for a more convincing proof that 
the introduction of the disputed verse into the Formulae is au 
interpolation. If any one fact may be assumed as certainly 
established in this controversy, it is, that Bede was unac- 
quainted with the seventh versei On the supposition, therefore, 
that he had read and had borrowed from the Formulae, the verse 
could not have been extant in that work. We believe the truth 
to be, that Eucherius composed the work as it appears in tire 
MSS. from which the Paris edition of 1320, and the Basle of 
1530, were priu ted; and that additions were afterwards* made, by 
persons who thought that they did good service by augmenting 
the number of instances in which each formula occurs. Oitdiu 
particularly specifies instances from the writings of Gregory I.; 
j*nd, we believe, that l John v. 7. was added from the Latin Vul- 
gate. Brassicanus, happening to light, upon one of these interpo- 
lated MSS., and judging, in the true spirit of the trade, that the 
bulkier MS. must be the more valuable, printed it; and then, with 
great self-complacency, boasted that he had restored the genuine 
wpr^ of Eucherius. 

In our former review, we stated the difficulty which we felt 
with regal'd to^Fulgentius, an African bishop, of the $xth cen- 
tury ; but admitted, that he had quoted the seventh vefse. His 
testimony is of little consequence. There are, however, very sus- 

• The words of Sixtus fiScncnsis arc not unworthy qf observation. 4 Hos libros, 
rtjetsi eruditos fatear et lectu dignissimos, non ausim tamen nflirruarc cos esse Eucherny 
tsdjnccrti potius et recentioris cujuspiam collectoris, qui more csentonum liinc inde col*. 
Jegerit, cx^djctis Latino rum Patrum, prsesertim cx integris sententiis Tsidori, Bcdtei, et 
" aliormn autoruin, quos duccntis fere annis praecessit Eucherius. * (Bibtioth. lib. 4. 
VStch&ius,) Bow can we , then, plact any reliance on the evidence of Eucherius? ' 
':■*•** picious 
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prcious circumstances attending it. On this subject we shall 
content ourselves vlth referriug our readers to some Letters, on 
the disputed verse, addressed to the editor of the Christian He- 
memMancer, by Mr. Oxlee ; a clergyman of talent and learning, 
which hejhaft successfully exerted in defending the doctrine of die « 
church against the Sociniaus. In the course of these letters lie 
has suggested very strong reasons for suspecting that the passage 
in Fulgentius has been tampered witfy. — ‘ Baltics enim Joannes 
Apostolus testatuiy dicens : Tres sunt qui testimonium perhibcht 
in coelo. Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus; et tres sunt unum. Quod 
etiam beatissimus Martyr Cyprianus confitetur, dicens: &c.’ 
Surely this is very strange. » What is Cyprian brought to confess ? — 
that St. John did so testify, of the tiuth of wliat he testified? Ac- 
cording to the Bishop of St. David’s, ‘ Fulgentius quotes St. John 
as his authority for the doctrine, and Cyprian as holding the same 
faith.* Did I< ulgcntius, then, think that the authority of the apos- 
tle was insufficient; and that it was requisite also to prove that 
the doctrine was maintained by Cyprian? He certainly appears to 
set the martyr above the apostle ; apply ing to the former the epi- 
thet beatissimus, and to the latter Mat us. In truth, however, the 
whole passage leads us to infer that he meant to support both his 

Q uotation of the verse and his application of it, by the authority of 
Jypriau. • 

The arguments from the Greek fathers, in defence of the verse, 
are really so feeble, that they an: not worth the trouble of tran- 
scription. We will, however, give a few specimens. In, the first 
edition of the ‘ Vindication/ the learned prelate produced ‘ two 
new Greek authorities’ for the verse ; and in the preface to the 
second edition, his lordship complains that we * mistook the 
application of one of them and wholly overlooked the other.’ We 
hope he will believe that ,we did not intend to do so. The first 
authority, together «w 7 ith its attendant argument, appears to be this. 
Certain heretics, called Alogi, arc said, by Kpiphanius, to have re- 
jected the writings of St. John, because those writings asserted the 
divinity of the Logos ; therefore, they rejected the Epietle of St. 
John; and, therefore, it contained the disputed verse. To this 
ive replied — and we think it sufficient to have implied — that the 
Account of the Word at the beginning of the Epistleiaffords of itself 
an adequate reason for the alleged rejection. The second authority 
seems to be this. Epiphanius says that theaEpistles of St. John 
* agree with the Apocalypse’ — meaning, in the doctrine of the 
f?*ogos ; therefore, the first Epistle contains the verse in question.* 
*jfhe inference might just as well have been, that the second and 
third Epistles contain the verse. We surely may be forgiven for 
having overlooked this authority. In the preface to the second 

y 4 edition. 
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edition, pp. 29, 30. his lordship has favoured with Hwa other 
new authorities/ We will mention the first of them. According 
to Suidas, Theodorus Anagnosta says, that Diodorus, the precep- 
tor of Chrysostom, wrote commentaries on the Old TesHanent, 
th^ Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. 
John, concerning the Unity in Trinity (irep) too ev Tpa&j)* 

Dorhout calls this authority 4 omni exceptione majus/ and the 
leanled prelate thinks that a discourse of this kind * has every ap- 
pearance of being fbuuded'on the seventh verse of the fifth chap- 
ter/ The remaining new authority is of equal weight. 

Unsatisfactory as the external evidence for the verse undoubt- 
edly is, we are not surprized that its advocates should make much 
of J.hc internal evidence. This argument is strenuously enforced 
the Sishop of St. David’s, and his lordship has taken great 
pains to developc the theological meaning of the entire passage. 
Whether it arises from our own want of discernment we know 
not; but the fact is, that he only involves us in perplexity. It 
is, however, but justice to him to declare, that he is by no means 
the only traveller with whom, amidst those mazes, we have had 
the misfortune to lose our wajk Whatever guides we chanced to 
follow 7 — •* I bant obscuri, sola sub node, per umbram / — they led 
us into the regions of darkness, and left us there. With the 
dogmatic interpretation of the passage, therefore, we will have 
no concern; but we have no objection to state our opinion of its 
'logical structure. 

Let us read the passage without the seventh verse. (6) 4 This 
is He that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ; and not 
by water only, but by water and blood ; and it is the spirit that 
beareth witness, because the spirit is truth. (jR) For there are 
three that bear witness, the spirit, the water, and the blood ; and 
these three agree in one. (9) If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater: for tills is tfye witness of God, 
which he hath testified of his Son/ 

' When St. John says, 4 He came by water and blood/ it is to 
affirm that * water and blood’ are the witnesses of His coming. In 
the sixth verse, therefore, St. John introduces the three of which 
• he is about to speak. In the eighth verse he describes them usu 
giving a jointj&nd accordant testimony. In the ninth verse he' 
asserts that this testimony, being the testimony of God, oiighL 
to be received; inasmuch as, in other cases, we receive mail’s 
testimony. Now, whatever signification we attach to the spirit 
ifke water y and the blood , the logical structure of the passage 

there is a continued sense; there is a unity of desig$£ 
Bht%tr6duce the seventh verse, between the mention of the tKfc ffe 
interne account of their joint witness, and the continuity;, of* 

meaning 
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meaning is instantly broken. A new subject, quite foreign to 
the writer’s purpose, is brought in by main force. We are, in- 
decd,conviuced, that nothing but long familiarity could reconcile 
us tb^he seventh verse. If this verse must be inserted, we agree 
with Bengelius and many Latin manuscripts, in inverting* the* 
order of* the seventh and eighth verses, and then connecting them 
with a sicut : ‘ sicut in coelo, tres sunt, &c.’ It then becomes a 
deduction (thrown in parenthetically} from {he preceding verse. 
But even in this case, the whole passage sustains great injury; 
for the ninth verse is violently torn from that with which it is im- 
mediately connected. If, therefore, internal evidence is to decide 
the question — we say, the»verse is spurious. 

The introduction of the Word , as it appears in the* seventh 
verse, is remarkable on two accounts: (l) In that part of his 
Epistle, St. John is all along discoursing of the Son ; why then is 
he here called the Word ? (2) The word is here connected with 

the Father. .N ow b 7ruTrjp and 6 ihq$ , or b izbg and b Xoyog, are the 
correlative terms. For some reason or other, Bengelius, in the 
margin of his Greek Testament, has given inbg as a reading of 
equal authority with hoyog. But iriark his inconsistency. In his 
note on the seventh verse, he maintains that whenever, in the 
enumeration of the persons of the Trinity, the second person is 
called the Word , there is an allusion to 1 John v. 7; and he is 
supported by the Bishop of St. David’s in this opinion. Ta„ 
a plain understanding, then, it would seem to follow that, whenever 
the second person is called the Son, there is* an allusion to the< 
baptismal form in Matt, xxviii. 20. By no means ; for, according 
to the advocates of the verse, whether we find Pater, Verhum , et 
Spiritus Sanctus,#or Pater, Filius , et Spiritus S^anctus; in either 
case, there is a quotation of 1 John v. 7* Surely this is not a very 
accurate method of conducting a critical inquiry. In fact, which- 
ever reading may be adopted, the advocates of the verse are 
placed in an awkward dilemma. Let biog, and Filius, take, pos- 
session of the text: what then btscomes of the Latin Vulgate — 
their slieej-anchor — which authorizes Verbum 1 Let Xoyo^and 
Verbum be the true reading : how then comes it to pass that the. . 
passages adduced from Tertullian, Cyprian, Pha&adius, Marcus 
Celedensis, and Cassiodorus, as quotations of the seventh verse, 
involve the form. Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus ? 

- Efforts* have been made, by dwelling uptm the grammatical 
difficulties' of the passage, to show the necessity of, the seventh § 
verse: Whatever • those difficulties pay be, we have nevgr been 
perceive that they are removed by its introduction. tVe 
wiu%ive an instance of this kind' of reasoning from the Bishop or 
St* David’s* 


‘If 
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* If we admit the reading of* all Greek MSS. known to be extant, but 
one, we must admit the following reading, in dcfiahcc of grammar and 
the context. T pew uaiv of paprvpovvreg, TO irvevpa, icai TO v£w|>, teat 
TO atpa, And thus irvevpa, which in ver. (i. has, itself, a neutef parti- 

. ciplc, is, in the next verse, when accompanied with two pthcr neuter 
ndhns, most unexpectedly and solecistically connected with a f masculine 
participle/ — ( Second Edition , p. 1 13.) 

Instead of submitting to our readers any observations of our 
own, in reply to the preceding objection, we will extract a pas- 
sage from an author who understood Greek much better than 
ourselves — we mean Gregory Nazianzen. 

* Tpi'a iv rate irapoipiaig cerrtv, cit evo£w# iropevenu, Xitov, kcu Tpdyog 

Kcp'CikuKTgvwv Te cat 6 ’I ivdvvr\g, rpeig elvai tovq paprvpovvrag 

Xiytav iv ralg KaOoXiKalg, to irvevpa, to veup, to atpa, dpd aoi Xtfpeiv 
tpatve rat j 7 rpwrov per, on ra pt) opoovcria <rvvapidprjffai TeroXprjKev, o toiq 
vpoovatoig <n) cifoog. rig yhp av eliroi tcivtu piag overt cig - y cevrepov ?e 9 
OTi pt) KaTaXXfjXtog eytov dm'iPTrjffev, ctXXd to Tpetg dppevtKujg 7 rpoOetg, ra 
rpta ovderipw g it ryveyKe, nrapa tovq rrovg, kcii rrjg ypappariKag opovg ml 
vdpovg * — (Op. vol. i. p. (503. ed. 1630.) ‘ In the Proverbs, (xxx. 29.) 

are mentioned “three tilings (rp/a) which go well,” a lion, a goat, and a 

cock, (three masculines) What, then, when John in his Catholic 

Epistle says, that there are three (rpeig) that bear witness, the Spirit, the 
water, and the blood (all of them neuters), do you think that he writes 
absurdly r in the first place, because lie has ventured to connumerate 
things not of the same essence, which you would do only with regard to 
things which are of the same essence, for who will say that those things 
are of the same essence ? — or, secondly, because, with some irregularity 
6f construction, having first used rpeig (in the masculine), he subjoins 
three things (in the neuter) contrary to your canons, and the rules of 
grammar/ 

From this extract we learn three things :*( 1 ) tfiat the grammati- 
cal difficulty was well known to Gregory Nazianzen: — (C) that he 
was less disturbed by it than modern critics appear to be : (3) that 
the critics of the fourth century had not discovered the true remedy 
for the disorder ; to wit, the introduction of the seventh verse. 

The Advertisement to the learned prelate’s second edition of 
his Vindication was written in answer to some observations, on the 
genuineness of the disputed verse, by the Bishop of Peterborough 
in the sixth jflfcrt of the Theological Lectures, delivered by his 
lordship as Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
The sentiments of this learned prelate on this subject have long 
been well known to the public. As early as the year 1 795, v we 
rfind', in the preface to his Letters to Mr. Travis* a short statement 
of, the evidence relating to tile verse, drawn up with that pvectr 
Sion, which distinguishes all his writings. The admission at : 'it 
into the sacred text appears to him, as to us, to be destructive 

of 
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of the arguments for the integrity of the New Testament. The 
Bishop of St. Datid’s thinks it a satisfactory explanation to say 
that the verse was lost through accidcht. Th^it *a clause may 
be inadvertently omitted in transcription there can be no doubt; 
but that the same omission should have happened in all*t]ie» 
Greek MSS. is quite beyond the bounds of credibility. The 
argument — that the eye of the scribe accidentally caught tie 
second potgrvgovvTes instead of the firsj. — is nqt valid, because the 
entire omission, if it was one, was from Iv rcjS ovgotm to Iv rfi yfj in- 
clusive. Bishop Burgess indeed writes thus, (p. vii.) : * Some 
Greek copies retain an evidence of their loss, by the words Iv rjj 
yj, still extant in the text according to Hesselius ad loc/ He 
says, ‘ Manuscripti Gra^ci fere omnes sic se habent ; Quoyiam toes 
sunt qui testimonium dant in terra, &c/‘ There is probably some 
mistake in the Greed fere omnes. But whatever number of Greek 
or Latin copies have h rtf yfj , or in terra , they contain an evidence 
of an absent verse/ The truth is, that not a single Greek MS. 
can be produced wanting the seventh verse, and also reading iv Tjj 
yf i in the eighth. 

We are sorry to perceive, in the 'observations of the Bishop of 
St. David's, a tendency to undervalue Mr. Poison’s critical labours 
on the New Testament. His lordship praises the talents and 
learning of that extraordinary man; but would limit the range of 
his inquiries to the Greek drama, or perhaps to heathen Greek. 
In his own realms let him bear sovereign sway ; but let him not 
send forth his tempests to disturb the great deep of sacred 
criticism. 

c Who is there/ says liis lordship, f to oppose to the learning of Selden, 
Pearson, &c. See ? # I do not except even Mr. Porsqn, when opposed to 
those great names, on such a subject as our present , which does not admit 
the exercise of that peculiar ^igacity which distinguished his conjectures 
on the text of the avcient Greek poets, and the laws of Greek metre, 
and the peculiarities of Greek idiom : hut requires other aids of learning 
human and divine, in which Pearsoi* and Bull had no superior. Mr. 
Porson indeed brought nothing new to this inquiry, but what is in a great 
degree extraneous to it — liis wit and humour and dexterity in exjfosing 
the inaccuracy of his opponent. He has brought no objection to the 
passage, which had not been anticipated by Sir Isaac NSwton, Whiston, 
fernlyn, or Dr. Benson/ 

' We do not maintain the infallibility of Mr. Por3on; but we 
will venture to say that there was a certain high-minded integrity 
aftout him, which* would have prevented his interfering with mat- 
tery concerning which he was not qualified, by the nature of his 
studies, to form a correct judgment. With sensible persons the 

keenness 
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keenness of his wit would have had but little effect, unless it had 
been backed by the weight of his argument, flte did not lay him- 
self out for neSv evidence ; being of opinion that the old was suf- 
ficient: and his main object being to re-state and strengthen 
*thf positions of his predecessors in the controversy. ' I hereby give 
notice/ says he, * once for all, that I pretend not to produce new 
arguments upon so beaten a topic as 1 have chosen/ In one point 
Of view we admit that his work is somewhat inconvenient. The 
learned professor loved to diversify his lucubrations with occasional 
touches of solemn irony, and thus he may id some instances de- 
ceive his readers, when they are not upon their guard. * The 
Strongest proof/ says Porson, f that this verse is spurious may be 
dr&ton from the Epistle of Leo the Great to rlavianus, upon 
the Incarnation/ He then tells a legendary tale, from the 
Spiritual Meadow of John Moschus; from which it seems that 
this same epistle had, with many prayers, been submitted to the 
revision of St. Peter himself, who at length appeared to the author, 
and said, I have corrected. Now, in this work, part of the fifth 
chapter of St. John's Epistje is quoted — namely, from the fourth 
to the eighth verse — with tlie omission of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses. It is clear, therefore, ‘‘that the verse is spurious; for 
otherwise St. Peter would have supplied it. 4 From this conclu- 
sion/ Porson observes, ‘ there is <;io escaping, but by a denial of 
the fact (of the revision) ; and that would be to introduce an uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism into history/ The learned prelate really be- 
lieves that Mr. Porson was serious in all this ; and taxes us (p. 
6&.) with having omitted 4 to point out, for the instruction of our 
readers, the most powerful of Mr. Poison’s arguments — the one 
which he himself considered as the strongest proof of the spu- 
riousness of the verse/ We have given the preceding specimen 
of Mr. Porson’s humour, because thee bishop informs us of his 
intention to f notice’ this very argument in a ‘succeeding part of 
his Vindication. 

In p. xxxv. et seq. of the Advertisement to the second edition. 
Bishop Bifrgess produces, as an instance of Mr. Porson’s unfair- 
ness, an incomplete quotation from Euthymius Zigabenus. We 
will extract tlft*passage in English. 

1 And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth. 
For there are three that bear record [in heaven , the Father , the Word [, and 
the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one . Ai\d there arc three ' that bear 
Record on earth ] the Spirit , the water , and the blood; and the three agree 
jn one • If we receive the witness t of men, the witness of God is greater 
See now again, how the preacher of truth calls the Spirit by nature God, 
and of God ; for having said that it is the Spirit of God that witnesses, 

> - a little 
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a little onward be adds, the witness of God is greater. How then is be 
a creature, who is declared to be Grbd with the father of all things, and 
completive of the Urinity V 

Part of the last sentence Mr. Porsoti * withheld from his rea- 
ders/ thus : * How then is he a creature, 8tc/ It never, we are 
convinced* occurred to him that his inference could be irf Jhe* 
slightest degree affected by the words omitted and after con- 
sidering all that the bishop has written on the subject, we cannot 
perceive that either the judgment or the honesty of Mr. Porson 
can be justly called in question. He assigned three substantial 
reasons for thinking the part we have inclosed within brackets 
to be an interpolation: (1) It is not found in several MSS. 
of Eu thy mius ; (2) It is«not in Cyril from whom the whole pas- 
sage is avowedly taken ; (3) the argument employed require$*its 
omission, because it receives all its vigour from the close con- 
junction of the sixth, eighth, and ninth verses of St. John, and 
is only clogged by the insertion of the seventh. The argument 
seems to be this: the Spirit (of God) beareth witness ; but this 
is the witness of God ; therefore the Spirit is God. How then is 
he a creature, &c. Mr. Porson conceived that, instead of employ- 
ing this reasoning , Euthymius woftld have fairly insisted upon the 
authority of the seventh verse, if he had quoted it. Cyril, from 
whom the entire passage (wanting the seventh verse) is expressly- 
taken, has also the concluding words — ' f who is declared to be 
God, with the Father of all things, and completive of the Trinity;’ 
from which Bishop Burgess infers that he also must have had the 
seventh verse before him. And thus, his lo/dship believes, that 
we have a Greek authority, of the fifth century, in favour of the 
verse. 

The Bishop of St. David’s, (2d edit. p. 53,) after stating our 
objection to the disputed verse, arising from tlie different shapes 
and positions assigned to # it in the Latin MSS., proceeds thus: — 
'* Mr. Porson makes the same objection. But the learned Pro- 
fessor and the Reviewer omit to notice that the eighth verse, of 
whose authenticity they express no doubt, has a greater and more 
extraordinary- variety of readings than the seventh/ Then *ye say 
that Mr. Porson and the Reviewer neglected a good opportunity 
of strengthening their own argument. In the tijeek MSS., and 
in those Latin MSS. which have not the seventh icrse, there is no 
f extraordinary variety of readings’ of the eighth. To what, in- 
deed^ can the strange state of the whole passage, in many of the 
Latin MSS., be attributed, but to an endeavour, oil the part of 
the scribes, to arrange the discordant materials before the^i so as to 
produce something like a consistent meaning? In criticism, as well 
as in the conduct of the drama — ‘ segnius irritant albinos demissa 
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per aures, Quam qua? sunt ocuIisjHibjecta fidelibus/ The argu- 
ments we had met with, and our own reflections, had sufficiently 
convinced us that the v£rse was spurious. Buf the satisfaction of 
our minds has •become complete, since we have had opportunities 
of examining some of the oldest and the fairest manuscripts, both 
•in pur own country and in Italy. In the Greek MSS. /and in the 
very oldest of the Latin MSS., there appears, in the part under 
consideration, no uncertainty or purpose. Every thing about the 
passage looks like truth andtaccuracy. No spotter, however, are 
there any traces of the seventh verse in the Latin, than all is em- 
barrassment and perplexity. Wfe feel that there is something 
which has no business there. 

The Bishop of St. David’s, as we have already hinted, displays 
with great satisfaction the eminent names of Selden, Hammond, 
Pearson, Stillingfleet, Waterland, and many others; who, either 
because they have quoted the verse as genuine, or formally de- 
fended it, are numbered among its friends. We are very far from 
intending to detract from the acknowledged merits of these 
learned persons. With regard to two of them, however, — Selden 
and Pearson — we shall venture a few remarks, which we certainly 
should not have offered unless "their names had been particularly 
brought forward, for the purpose of producing effect by their 
authority. 

Selden was undoubtedly a mamof uncommon powers and still 
more remarkable acquirements; his decisions arc always enti- 
tled to respect. Yet even those who adopt his conclusion with 
regard to the verse, 'cannot, wc think, but be aware that his disser- 
tation on the subject is a very meagre performance. Whatever 
importance is attached to it must be derived entirely from the cha- 
racter of the auth<pr; and to confess the truth, Hliat character is 
so high, that we were for a long time somewhat perplexed to find 
him among the defenders of the verse« Our perplexity is now, 
nearly at an end. In his Table Talk are preserved his notions of 1 
sacred criticism, and they are well worthy of attention. Under the 
head B ibk. Scripture , we find the following admonitions on the sub* 
ject. %' WJjen you meet with several readings of the text, take heed 
v you admit nothing against the tenets of your church; but do as if 
you was a goitogwover a bridge; be sure you hold fast by the rail; 
and then you mdy dance here and there as you please. Be sure you 
keep to what is settled, and then you may flourish with your various - 
lections/ Now we strongly suspect that, in discussing the text of 
St. John, Selden followed his own advice 1 ; and, while; going over . 
the bridge, contrived to hold fast b# the rail. 

' It is 4 never without a fueling of sorrow that we observe the, 

* venerable name of bishop Pearson introduced into this contro- 

* versy. 
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versy. lie was a truly great man. He had collected the materials 
of thought with almost unexampled diligence, and was accuse 
loined to think ptofoundiy. As a critical scholar he stood pre- 
eminent; and his writings attest his inthnate acquaintance both 
with the Scriptures and the fathers. The doubts concerning the 
text must hfive been perfectly familiar to him. He was one of'tjie 1 
editors <JF the Critici Sacri, in which the controversy is fully stated. 
And yet, in his Exposition of the Creed, (p. 323, 3d edit*) he ad- 
duced the verse as Holy Writ, without^the slightest intimation that 
its genuineness had been questioned. To render this proceeding 
still more extraordinary, he had^liscussed, at considerable length, 
(p. 128,) the dubious reading in 1 Tim. iii. It), And thus, 
although Bishop Pearson, for some reason, declined the discussion 
of the passage of St. John, he left on record his principles of Scrip- 
ture criticism, in a matter of no small difficulty. Let us, there- 
fore, examine his method of reasoning on that subject, [t will 
be recollected that the inquiry there is, whether the genuine reading 
be 0eog epuvepwQv}, or o? s^uvspwQyj, or o e<pavspw0y). To the state- 
ment, that ‘ the name of God (0soc) is expressed universally in the 
copies of the original language/ Bishop Pearson subjoins a note, 
from which we extract as much as*m&y throw light upon the ob- 
ject wc have iu view. * 

‘ For being, the Epistle was written in the Greek language, it is 
enough if all those copies do agree. Nor need we be troubled with the ob- 
servation of Grotius on the place: — Suspectam nobis lianc lectionem 
faciunt interpretes vetercs, Latinus, Syrus, Arabs, et Ambrosius qui 
onmes legerunt o E(/>av£pu)0rj. I confess the Vulgar I?atine reads it other- 
wise than the Greek, Quod manifestation cst in carne $ and it cannot 
be denied but the Syriac agreetli with the Latine. But the joint consent 
of the Greek copies and interpreters arc above the authority of those two 
translators. . . . Howsoever, Maccdonius could not fAlsific all the Greek 
copies, when, as well those which were before his time as those which 
were written since, all acknowledge Qeog. ... It remaineth, therefore, 
that the Ncstorians difl not falsJfie the text by reading 0eo£ ifa vepwdrj, 
but that the antient Greek fathers read it so j and consequently being the 
Greek is the original, this lectioh must 3 be acknowledged authentically 

Here tlten we find I3ish$^ Pearson laying down, as the founda- 
tion of his criticism, that the agreement of the Greek MSS. is 
sufficient to determine the reading. This is the jfllnciple which 
we have maintained; and on this principle the verse 1 John v. 7. 
vanishes at once. We cannot, therefore, hesitate to conclude that 
Pearson must have knowp tlte result of a formal discussion of that 
text, and had not fortitude to enter upon it. This conduct un- 
doubtedly protected him from tsmpdrary obloquy; but it does no 
credit to hqs memory. 

The 
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The renewal of*Jhe controversy respecting the verse, in 1715, 
is. thus noticed by the Bishop of St. David's, 

' *^tbe dispute was revived by Emlyn and Make; whose objections 
were triumphantly refuted ‘by Martin , Calamy and T wells. I do not find 
that Macc attempted t any reply to Twells; and Emlyn (as Mr. Porson 
i confesses) “ left Martin in possession of the field." Eiplyn survived 
Martin’s last tract two and twenty years, and made no reply .* 4 

A few remarks on this * triumphant refutation’ may be forgiven. 
Emlyn’s Inquiry wgs an unpretending work; .containing an ac- 
count of the evidence on both sides of the question, as it had 
been detailed by Dr. Mill; wit#Hie conclusion which, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, ought to be deduced from the whole. The tract 
was written with great temper, and respectfully addressed to the 
Clergy in Convocation. Of all the productions on the subject 
which we ha\c perused, Newton’s Letter, and Kmlyn’s Inquiry, 
present, to our apprehension, the strongest marks of the single in- 
tention to find the truth . At the close of his second reply to Mar- 
tin, Emlyn announced his design of leaving his adversary to him- 
self, in terms not unworthy of consideration at any period. * When 
a controversy comes to consist only of tedious repetitions and per- 
sonal reflections, ’tis a sigiftt 'either is near to ail end, or ought tp 
he so.’ Such was * Emlyn’s defeat.’ In this manner Martin had 
the honour to be left ‘ in possession of the field which, as we 
have seen it somewhat archly observed, * has been thought by 
many learned men the only honour lie obtained.’ * J wonder not,’ 
says Porson, on one occasion, * that Emlyn was sick of dis- 
puting with so \\ latched a sophist.’ 

Calamy is mentioned as another opponent of Emlyn. — He 
published, in 1722, twelve sermons in defence of the Trinity, with 
four sermons in vindication of 1 John \. 7* •This volume wc 
have not seen, tml^n mentions the introductory discourse when 
first preached. 

c It seems that Dr. Calamy thought it the bcstHnethod to begin with 
men’s Characters rather than their arguments: and, in effect, to tell hfs 
people that very good men had keen the, text, and some very bad Or 
against it. And then h (^descended to particulars 5 via. 
M. Ic Clercf, Mr. Whiston and P. SinioriTvis the chief of the opposite 
sieje* who, fat piety and learning, wei'e* not to compare with some of the 
other.’ 7" 

As a proof, however, of the great merit of the published work, 
it ought to be mentioned that the author and his book were gra- 
ciously received at court, and that J gratuity of fifty pounds was 
ordered for his exertions. Moreover, letters of tJiankshHd. applause 
pourect in upon him from blshofte, deans, and otter dignitaries of 
the church; all w^iich must, no dpubtrluive very mtich astonished 

ft .t 
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the worthy non-conformist, liet (is just remark, in passing, thnt 
the mostjearned %{ the orthodox dissenters of our own times view 
the matter in a , different light from Dr? Calamy.** In a valuable 
work,intitled Scripture Testimony to the Messiah , Dr. Pye Smith 
has made giany sensible remarks on the insufficiency of tlie # eyi-* 
dence produced in behalf of the verse, and the injurious conse- 
quences of calling jn allies of a dAibtful character to the support 
of a good cause* * f t 

It is impossible to feel much interest in the contest between 
Mace and T wells*. Mace — th^feditor of the Greek and English 
Testament in 1729 — was a man of uncommon rashness and 
vanity, who thought himself at liberty to alter the Greek text 
according to his own conjectures. T wells appears to have 
been a pains-taking man, who never thought the worse of argu- 
ments because they had been confuted, nor felt the slightest dif- 
ficulty in the objections of an opponent. We confess that we are 
rather surprized that the learned prelate should lay any stress on 
so ambiguous a criterion of victory as * the last word.’ Neither 
Marsh nor Porson, in the controversy with Travis, w ere at all soli- 
citous on that subject. c To be lcftMiripossession of the field/ says 
the former, at the conclusion pS -his Letters, ' is an honour of 
which I am not ambitious : for though, in military combats, he 
who gives the last blow is considered as the conqueror; yet, in lite- 
rary engagements, the wreath of victory is conferred not on him 
who has written last, but on him who has written most to the pur- 
pose/ Porson also left his volume to its fate. » The bishop con- 
fesses that Mr. Travis had the wosst of the dispute with Mr. Por- 
son ; yet the third edition of his book is now upon our table, and 
we are not prepared to say that there was not a fourth. Mr. 
Butler mentions a sixth ; but we suspect that to bfc a mistake. At 
all events we must infer, either that the champion of the verse 
maintained a popula^ caus<?; or the cause had secured a popular 
champion; or the cause and the champion divided the popularity 
between thejn. • # , ; rv * *• * : 

Our remarks upon the Preface are now drawing to a Jjut 

there are still two passag<^in it, which demand a short -notice. 
The bishop is pleased to say with respect to Porsoj^and to our' 
former criticism, , » 

* No one can be more disposed to admire Mr. Porson’s pre-eminent 
talents than myself. But I deal thus plainly with* his Letters to Mr. 
Travis, in justice to, the passage for which I am contending ; in justice 
tQ the Church of England, whose character is deeply concerned in the 
mistaken charges of fraud and forgery \ lind in justice to the piety of 
many sincere Christians, who may have felt their confidence in Scripture, 
and their respect for the church, shaken by the viplftt assault of Mr. 

Vol. XXXIII. NO. LXV. • O Porsou’s 
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Porson’s charges/ (p. 61.) Again, * the Reviewer should have done, at 
least# the justice to the subject of his remarks, tty say that the caution 
(against vehement contention) was not called for by the present occasion, 
and should have tAinsferred it to that period of the controversy when the 
# attack on the defenders of the verse commenced in indignation and con- 
tempt j and ended in the most arbitrary and unbecoming ir.sult over an 
inferior and vanquished opponent/ (p. 63.) 

With regard to ourselves, we offered * a few words of advice to 
future advocates of 1 Jolfn v. 7/ on the supposition that the 
Bishop’s tract might be the occasion of a new controversy on the 
subject. Such admouitious, we believed, could do no harm. W e 
had observed, in the language of many preceding advocates, a ten- 
dency to identify the rejection of the* verse with heterodoxy of 
belief; and we thought, as we still think, that such language is ill 
adapted to the discovery of truth. We are extremely sorry that 
his Lordship should imagine that we alluded, in the slightest de- 
gree, to aii) supposed intemperance in his own mauner ot conduct- 
ing the argument. 

With regard to Mr. Poison, we will state the circumstances 
which induced him to appear in the controversy. The historiau 
of the Roman Empiie, in declaring his own sentiments on the 
famous passage, had € expressed’ (as Porson sa>s) ‘ the general 
opinion, with great exactness and impartiality/ The style, indeed* 
in which his remarks were conveyed, was peculiarly his own; but 
there was nothing in his manner which ought to have given offence 
to any one. Yqt Mr. Travis resolved to call him to account; 
and perhaps the histoiy of literature does not picscnt a more 
striking instance of rash and indecorous proceeding than that which 
he adopted. Ilis attack was as unskilful and violent, as it was un- 
provoked. Throughout his work he auimadv felted upon what he 
fancied to be the errors of others, in a way which piecluded all 
tenderness for liis own. Mr. Porson had an extreme aveision to 
the trouble of composition, but in this instance his indignation 
stimulated him to exertion. Yetjie walked forth to avenge the 
historian, not because he admired the infidelity which prevailed 
thfou^i the history; nor because he was insensible Jo the many 
offences against good taste which the work displayed. So far fropi 
this, ho desttibed Mr. Gibbon’s hatred to Christianity, as resem- 
bling that ot a man who is smaiting under a personal iujury; and 
he lamented the total absence of that chaste simplicity and severe 
propriety, which Ire so remarkable in the fathers of Grecian hi 
lory. But the indefatigable industry, 'the tte oilmens? 

reading, the profound reflection*, which distingtH^tp^^m^torian of 
the Roman empire, placed his w£rk, in the estimation of Mr. Por- 
son* among the noblest the humau mind. It is, 

therefore. 
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therefore, not surprizing, that he should have employed his learn*; 
ing, his acuteness tand his wit, in defence of the author. His 
* Letters to Archdeacon Travis’ form a masterpiece of literary in- 
vestigation. They discover a power of discrimination to which, 
perhaps, a parallel can be found only in the works of Bentley. 
few inaccuracies may be detected, and a few expressions brought 
together inconsistent with each other; but the decisions with 
which the volume abounds, are founded on principles which en- 
sure their stability. Mr. Porson — * uni a?quus virtuti atque ejus 
amicis’ — never conceals his abhorrence of disingenuous dealing in 
any thing, but more especially in matters of religion : and he does 
not scruple to call such instances of it, as occur to him in his 
inquiry, by their vulgar names. m 

If lie has stated facts of this kind somewhat broadly, he has, at 
the same time, furnished us with an additional motive to make 
truth the only object of our pursuit, and honest diligence the mean 
of attaining it. Mr. Porson was not an enemy to the orthodox doc- 
trines of our church. * When/ says he , 4 for the sake of brevity, I 
use the word orthodoxy in a bad sense, I mean not that respect- 
able orthodoxy which defends the do$trjpe of the Trinity with fair 
argument and genuine scripture;* but that spurious orthodoxy, 
which is the overflowing of zeal without knowledge — which is not 
contented with our professing the common faith, but would force 
us to defend it by all and singular the arguments, whether weak 
or strong, or all the texts, whether spurious or genuine, that have 
ever been employed in its defence.’ The tenortof these remarks 
brings to mind an anecdote of Pprson, which, we believe, has 
never appeared in print. In our opinion, it deserves to be very 
generally known ; and we recommend it more especially to those 
whom it may immecliately concern. A friend om!e, in the course 
of conversation with him, asked him what he thought of the evi- 
dence afforded by the NewfTestament in favour of die Socinian 
doctrines. His answer was short and decisive — * If the New Tes- 
tament is to determine the question, find words have any meaning, 
the Socinians are wrong.’ 0 

Our notice of Bishop Bdrgess’s recent * Letter to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of St. DavidV must unavoidably be slight. We 
can scarcely find room for a very few remarks onjthree sub- 
jects, among many others which it offers to our attention : viz. 
(1) A conjecture of his lordship’s; (2) A G^eek MS., said to 
have contained the verse ; (£) The principal subject of the letter — 1 
whiehis "0 a^gf^ijent from the second Symbolum Antiochenum 
(A. ),'Wpfobf of the genuineitess of 1 John v. 7- * 

i 1) Thd conjecture : 

‘ Socrates in liis Ecclesiastical H&t% (lib. i. cap. 5.) says, that when 

’a 2 * Alexander, 
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Alexander, Bishop' of Alexandria, discoursing on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, observed that there was an unity in the Trinity, Arius, thinking 
that Alexander meant to inculcate the doctrine of Sabellius, maintained 
opinions the most opposite to that doctrine ; and, as Alexander says, in 
his* Letter to the Bishops, endeavoured to subvert the divinity of the Word. 
The Emperor Constantine, hearing of this dissension, wrote to # Alexander 
and Arius : “ I am informed that the origin of the present controversy 
was this : — when you, O Alexander, inquired of your presbyters, what 
each of them thought of a certain passage of scripture — V7rep rivoc rcUr 
kv ydp<j> yeypanpevwv." It will be evident that there is only one passage 
of scripture (1 John v. 7.) which corresponds with these several parti- 
culars. I conclude that the verse was in the Greek text of the fourth 
century.* — (pp. 86 — 89.) $ 

**' Lef us examine all the facts here alluded to* Socrates says that 
Alexander ‘ was ostentatiously discoursing on the Trinity, showing 
philosophically that there was an unity in the Trinity ($tXoTi[idT&gov 
irsg) rfo uylag rgidtftog, Iv t giafit ftovaSct shea <piXo(ro$a>v, eSso\oysi) : 
when Arius, a man not unversed in dialectics , thus opposed him — 
€t If the Father begot the Son, he who was begotten had a begin- 
ning of existence ; and there was a time when the Son was not.”* 
Alexander, in his Letter to* the liishops, describes the nature of 
the dispute in similar terms. *He adduces the beginning of St. 
John’s Gospel and many other texts, in confutation of his oppo- 
nents; but Bishop Burgess, overlooking ail these texts, fixes 
upon 1 John v. 7. to which there is not the most distant allusion. 
Constantine, in an admirable letter to the two disputants, con- 
demns the rashness of both parties, in dwelling upon subtle dis- 
tinctions in matters beyond man’s intelligence, tlis entire charge 
against Alexander stands thus: * You, Alexander, inquired of 
your presbyters what each of them thought* of a certain topic 
derived from tilings written in scripture, or rather of a part of a 
certain foolish question (vneg nvog tottoo twv ev rev pdfico yeygap,/ji,emv f 
ftaXAov on eg nvog parctlou fyTvjfiotTog psgoug) ’* Such is the real state 
of the case. Now, is it possible to believe that Constantine vrould 
have spoken of a text of scripture as a foolish question ? The 
truth is, that the dispute arose from the refined dialectics of Alex- 
ander, aud had no connection with the verse in question. 

(2) Re&j^cting the Greek MS. exhibiting the verse. Bishop 
Burgess thtts writes : 

* Having heard it reported that a Greek MS. of the New Testament, 
containing the vers8, bad been known to be extant in the library of 
Lincoln College, not many years since, afid that the rector of Lincoln 
had spoken of it in St. Mary*$ pulpit, I wrote to* the learned rector ou 
the subject, and received the following answer : “ Porson’s book never 
shook my conviction of the authenticity of the important verse, which has 
so long and laudably engaged your indefatigable study. The artful find 

superficial 
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superficial way in which he treated the interesting subject, and liisrtn- 
* mannerly behaviour to Mr. Travis, brought me some years ago into St. 
Mary’s pulpit, with a sermon on the disputed text ; which sermon I mis- 
laid, and cannot find. What I said about the MS. that I had seen, which 
contained the verse, I cannot accurately state, it was a MS. in thocol-, 
lege lib^ry^ and seen in the presence of Dr. Parsons, late Bishop*of 
Peterborough j but on looking for it when I preached the sermon, it was 
not found, nor can it be found at the present time." * 

^ With great respect for the learned Elector,* we say again — seg- 
nius irritant animos demissa per aures, &c. The MS. itself will, 
when produced, have much greater effect than this narrative, 
llut we confess that it strikes us as very singular that the excel- 
lent prelate alluded to, than whom no one was better able to ap- 
preciate, or more alive to the value of such a document,*idid not 
make the fact known, and place the existence of the evidence 
beyond the reach of scepticism. 

(3) We now state the Bishop’s argument from the Symbolum 
Antiochcnum. 

{ After the declaration of faitli dg tva Otov, — dg tva K vpiov, 'Irjtrovv 
Xpierrov , — and dg to Ylvtvfia to ttyiov, the Creed adds cjg dvai n) ptv 
vwoffTCKTtt rp/o, rjj H frvfifpbwly tv, <( ?o that they are three in person, 
and one in consent,” or (without the explanatory terms by which the 
quotation is disguised) dbg dyai rpla tv or ra rp/a tv, so that the three 
are one! (p. 8.) * 'flic whole creet^ is declared, in its commencement 

and conclusion, to be from scripture, and from scripture only ; and that 
not by a general conformity with scripture, but every article of it is pro- 
fessed to be from scripture/* (p. 13.) ( 1 conclude that tlie passage 

(wc tlvai Tpia tv or ra rp/a tv) is from the final clause of 1 John v. 7. 
because there is no other passage of scripture in which it is said of the 
Father, the Son (the Word } Rev,) and the Holy Spirit, that the three 
are one/ (p. 15.) • • 

In justice to the cause which the bishop defends, we think it 
right to state that his lordsllip having communicated the substance 
of his work to several of his right reverend brethren, the pre- 
ceding argument appears to have # had great weight with them. 
In letters from which we are favoured with extracts, the Bishops 
of Winchester, Durham and Hereford, together with other pre- 
lates, whose names are not mentioned, have expressecphemselves 

' # The last part of the learned prelate’s Appendix is designed to establish the truth 
of this statement ; and is entitled * A Comparison of every Article of the Symbolum 
Antiochenum with corresponding Passages of Scripture.’ Wc swill submit two instances 
to tfte reader’s attention, in the ^ope that he may discern the correspondence : we 
rausilfediifess O&r own inability to do it. 

1* rtXihv. “Hob. f. 10. <rv unr I9u^te, rrr yw iBefxiXlvernf, > tai^yet rSv 

°‘ w udt «i oufrtvo/. 

0afi\ U U A poo. xvii. 14. ovtw (&sr a rou aplov mtepnerwri. not ri iplcv 

vtttKO'it avrobst Kupw Kltfav irri nal /WiXibf B*et7AW. 

o 3 cither 
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either &b almost, or as entirely, persuaded that the verse is genuine. 
With the sincerest respect for the learning and {judgment of these 
eminent persons, we shall now venture to examine the argument. 
They are three in person, and one in consent — savours much more 

* of an illative distinction of the fourth century, than qf a simple 
dictum of the apostolic age. Accordingly, the bishop is obliged 
to omit * the terms by w hich the quotation is disguised/ before he 
can imagine the expression^ be derived from scripture. And 
when the sentence has gone through this process, what remains ? 
Not as his lordship states, the three are one ; but they are three in± 
deed, but also one ( cog sheet rplct fiiv, h h). N ow, without being fasti- 
dious as to the gender of the numeral (rpelg or rglu), we affirm 
that this is not a quotation of 1 John v. 7* (o* rgsig h e\<n) — a sen- 
tence of a totally different form. But this is not all. The words 
so that, w hich introduce the expression they are three in person 
and one in consent, would lead us to suspect that the sentiment 
is an inference from some scriptural authority just preceding; 
whereas w ; e are to suppose, from the bishop’s statement, that 
the avowal of a belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
is immediately followed by the expression, so that they are three 
in person and one in consent . Let us therefore refer to the creed 
itself, as it appears in the translation given by his lordship. 

‘ We believe in one God and in one Lord, Jesus Christ 

and in the Holy Ghost, who is given to believers, for consolation and 
sanctification and perfection, according to our Lord Jesus Christ’s direc- 
tion to his disciples, saying, Go ye unto all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father , and the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; the Father 
being truly a Father, the Son truly a Son, and the Holy Ghost truly a 
Holy Ghost $ the names being given not vainly and unmeaningly, but 
accurately expressing the respective subsistence (or person, viroaramv) 
order and glory of each of those named {r&v ovopatopiviav) ; so that 
they are three tn subsistence (or person, vTroerraoei) and one in consent ' 

~ (p - ,04 ° 

And thus it is as clear as words can make it, that the expres- 
sion, They are three in subsistence ( or person), and one in consent , 
is not a quotation of 1 John v, 7; but is derived, solely and en- 
tirely, *from the baptismal commission in St. Matthew. We 
have seen fotiey weak arguments in defence of the verse, but we 
trust his lordship will excuse us if we frankly say, that an argu- 
ment less effective than this it has never been our lot to meet with. 

We must now pay our respects in a very few words to the a u- 

* A similar remark applies to an argument founded by Ben David upon a yfuagn 
m’Tertu'ttiau's Tract de Baptismo* t, 6 ; where the reference is evidently to Matt. 

• xxviih ,19. and to Peuteron. xlx. Id. We regret that the length to which our observe 
ribas have been Extended will not allow us to examine the passage from Tcrtullian's 
Ttect against Praxeas, of which Ben David has most strangely mistaken the meaning. - 

thor 
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thor of ' Three Letters to the Editor of the Quarterly Review,/ 
If Ben David will consider all that we have already written, he 
will hardly expect that we should minutely examine his work ; 
grateful although we are for his liberal aiyl, we trust, sincere 
praise of our former labours. Ben David has attempted, after a * 
fashion wf^is own, to demonstrate the genuineness.of 1 John v.Y. 
He is a Socinian ; and he endeavours to persuade the world that 
this verse affords the best proof in support of his peculiar opi- 
nions. The world, we believe, will conclude lhat he has ventured 
far into the region of paradox. He has informed us what, in his 
judgmeut, is the scope of St. John’s first epistle, as well as of the 
disputed verse. He also states what he conceives to have been the 
fate of die verse, and predicts the consequences which wiJJ result 
from a ' demonstration of its genuineness.’ 

(1) The scope of the epistle : — It was written in opposition to 
the heresy of the Gnostics; and its object is * to set aside the 
divinity of Christ, as an artifice to undermine the gospel/ (p. 1 1.) 

(2) The scope of the verse : 

* There are three bearing testimony in heaven , the Father , the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit ; and these three are ope ; that is, oi rpelg ev paprvpiov 
thru The meaning then is, that t)je Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, which are in heaven, bear testimony ; and these three testimonies 
are one testimony. The testimony meant is that which it is the burden 
of the epistle to prove ; namely, that Jesus is the Christ : meaning, 
in opposition to the Antichristian teachers, that the man Jesus, and not 
a God dwelling in the man Jesus, is the Christ/ — (p. 12.) 

(3) The fate of the verse : 

* It descended from the old Italic version from the days of tlie apostles 
to the age of Jerome. But the copies which contained it were confined 
to confidential friends, or to the more trusty fathers of /he church ; while 
it was carefully excluded from those which were designed for general 
use. This precaution was naturally suggested by the dangers which on 
all sides had hitherto Qucom passed the text. But these dangers were in 
a great degree surmounted by the triumphs of orthodoxy. At length 
Pope Damasus thought it safe to restoiy the verse in the public version, 
ana engaged Jerome to revise it, partly with a view to that purpose. 
Before the end was accomplished, Damasus died, and Jerome found pro- 
tection in Eustochium, a lady of learning, influence and refutation, who 
bad earnestly solicited him to restore the genuine text/-^fflp. 53, 54.) 

(4) The consequences of the genuineness of the text : 

‘ The orthodox faith will receive a shock whicl^shall shatter its very 
fbuftdjrfions, and bring it, at,no distant period, completely to the ground/ 

' Or the three first of these position! we will say nothing, Tor in- 
deed we can scarcely help suspecting that Ben Dayid is indulg- 
ing a grave smile at the excellent prelate with whom we have just 

c 4 parted. 
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parted, and at many other s$nbus defenders of the verse. The com- 
mission of the copies which contained it to confidential friends and 
the more trusty fathers of the church may indeed well range with 
the reasons commonly assigned as sufficient to account for its non- 
-appearance in the early Greek MSS. Of Ben David’s last posi- 
tion, we will only say, that it fills us with no dread — tfie orthodox 
faith does not rest upon a spurious or a disputed verse ; it is built, 
and well built, upon the genuine word of God; and thus secured, 
it will endure for ever. 


Art. IV. — The Mission to Siam, and Hue, the Capital of Cochin- 
China, in the Years 1821, 2, from the Journal of the late 
\3eolge Finlayson, Esq . Surgeon and Naturalist to the Mis- 
sion ; with a Memoir of the Author by Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, Bt. F.R S. London. 1825. 

r JPHE descriptions of Siam and its inhabitants given by La 
Loub&re, Tachart, and Choisy, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
when that monarch sent Le Chevalier de Chaumont and others 
oil an embassy thither, gave a temporary celebrity to this small 
and obscure nation; which, Kpwever, died away, as soon as it 
was found, in subsequent visits, that the extravagant praises and 
exaggerated descriptions of these Jesuits were unworthy of credit. 
It required not much sagacity fn those whose object was gain, 
to discover that the elements of commerce were too ill under- 
stood by the ruling powers, and the resources of the country too 
insignificant, to afford any scope for European adventure in that 
way. Indeed it might have been known beforehand, that the 
Jesuits, advisedly as it would seem, were in the habit of extolling 
the virtues and magnifying the resources of all the Ultra-Gangetic 
nations, and, most of all, those of the Chinese whose paternal 
government, literary acquirements, mental accomplishments, and 
moral qualities w'ere held up by them us exalnplcs for the rest of 
the world. 

At the time of the French embassy abovementioned, the Eng- 
lish Dutch, French, and Portuguese had all of them* attempted 
to establish, a commercial intercourse with Siam and Cochin 
China; Jbuftfife restrictions under which alone they were allowed 
to trade, and the exactions to which they were made liable, ren- 
dered tile commerce with those countries unworthy of boing fol- 
lowed up, and it was dropped altogether by England^ Jttfe < 

; Mr. Crawford, however, appears to have thought tfispfpta 
commerce of the Ultra-Gangetic nations might be renewea^mb 
^advantage from Bengal ; and with this view he prevailed on th$ 
^Marquess of Hastings, then Governor-General, to send him on a 
? w v * mission 
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mission to the kings of Siam ahd Glilhit| China. Such a pro- 
posal was perhaps the more readily acceded to, as a mean of 
putting to the proof those views, on the importance of a commerce 
with the nations of the east, which -he had devefoped, as matter 
of speculation, in three portly octavo volumes. But alas ! liuw » 
very widely does the reality too often differ from the best con- 
cocted theory ! A few tons of sugar, a little pepper,* gum-benzoin, 
and sapan wood were found to be the principal articles the Siamese 
had to dispose of, with little or no demand for*European produce 
in return : — not that the resources of the country are at all ina- 
dequate to an abundant supply of many very valuable articles of 
commerce, but they are suffered to remain inactive ; there being 
but one grand merchant id the whole country, who sets hjs o\jy:i 
price on every article of import and export — and that merchant 
is the sovereign despot. 

The little volume which gives an account of Mr. Crawford's 
mission might perhaps, in some respects, have assumed a some- 
what different character, had the life of the intelligent and active 
author been spared to allow him to prepare it for publication. 
From the knowledge which the rough copy of his journal displays 
in various departments of natural history, we should undoubtedly 
have been gratified with more ample descriptions of many of 
those curious and most exuberant productions of an intertropical 
climate, which are now only briefly touched on ; — touched, how- 
ever, with a masterly hand in that general but highly interesting 
style of which Humboldt has set so happy example, and 
which conveys so lively a picture of the great features of a country 
to the imagination of the reader. The jealousy of eastern courts, 
which treats all strangers as prisoners, is not propitious to the re- 
searches of the naturalist; yet his collection of plants and ani- 
mals, as we learn from the introduction, is very considerable, and 
is placed in the library of*the East India Company, for the in- 
spection of the public. In his estimate of the physical and moral 
character of the people of those garts of the Asiatic continent 
and islands which he visited, we think that, on the whole, he Jias 
taken a correct view ; and we are satisfied of the accuracy with 
which he has recorded the transactions of this aborUve mission; 
although we dare say Mr. Crawford’s account of*ft will soften 
down some of the disagreeable circumstances in the proceedings 
at Siam and Cochin China, so humiliating to Jthe importance and 
diflrffcy of the envoy.* # 

mission first touched at Pulo Penang, or Prince of 

* In a letter from the author, (in an introduction by Sir Stamford Baffles, of con- 
siderable interest,) he says, * Mr. Crawford means to write a book’— ‘ His opinion of 
. things differs considerably fiom mine, for I was in fact a mere spectator.' 

' ' * Wales's 
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Wales’s Island, about the importance of which on the one hand; 
and utter worthlessness on the other, so much at one time was 
said and written; it now appears very favourably in Mr* Finlay- 
son’s animated* description. That it had become a place of 
considerable trade* was manifest from the multitude of ships of 
Various nations and descriptions that were at anchof incthe port 
-'—English, American, Chinese, Arabian, and Siamese. Its com* 
mercial character was further denoted by the crowd of foreigners 
from all parts of thfe east, A ho lined the beach ; among whom the 
Malabar Chuliahs were easily recognized by their keen and prying 
looks into the appearance and countenance of each newly arriving 
stranger ; looks, however, which partake as much of idleness as 
of expectant curiosity. Contrasted With these is the industrious 
and peaceable Chinaman, whose character is so justly described 
by our author. 


4 We had not proceeded far, before a more interesting and more gra- 
tifying scene was expanded to our observation. Industry, active, useful, 
manly, and independent, seemed here to have found a congenial soil and 
fostering care. The indolent air of the Asiatic was thrown aside. Every 
am laboured to produce some useful object, and every countenance, 
teeming with animation, scemedj as it were, directed to a set task. With 
the air, they had lost even the Slender frame of the Asiatic ; and the 
limbs, and muscularity, and symmetry were those of another and more 
energetic race. These were Chinese^ a people highly valuable as settlers, 
by reason of their industrious and very regular habits, who had esta- 
blished on this spot the mechanical arts, on a scale which might even 
vie with that of European artists, but which we should look for in vain 
in any other part of India. It was a pleasing and gratifying spectacle, 
80 much are we in India accustomed to the opposite, to see a numerous, 
very muscular, and apparently hardy race of people, labouring with 
a degree of energ^and acuteness, which gave to thcM* physical character 
a peculiar stamp, and placed them in a highly favourable point of view, 
when compared with the habits of the nations around them. Their 
manner of using their instruments, so different frem the puerile style of 
Indian artists, had in it much of the dexterity of Europeans ; while their 
condition bespoke them a flourishing and wealthy tribe. All the prin- 
cipal shops, all important and useful employments, and almost all the 
commerce of the island, was in their hands. Under the patronage of 
the ^British (government, they soon acquire riches ; they meet with entire 
protection ofrobperty and person, and are cherished by the government, 
which/ in return, derives benefit from their industry, and from the com- 
mercial a^d profitable speculations in which they usually engage,’— 

*3, 14. ' ^ 

A population of about 30,000 inhabitants is said to be cltanfeed 
together within a small compass; but the streets of the tovm are 
clean and handsome, the houses mostly of wood, raised on piUaft 
from four tosix feet high ; and thatched with the light leaves of the 
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palm, which form an elegant roof : the dwellings of the Malabar* 
are described as an exception to the general neatness of the 
town ; the contrast indeed between them and the Chinese is very 
striking. 1 

‘ Profiting by the mildness of the climate, they look not beyond shelter 
from the elements, and seclusion from the public eye : a mean and sori 
did house afford both to their satisfaction. Ornament fs never dreamt 
of, and even comfort is but little considered. Unlike to these, the Chi- 
naman aims at neatness and even elegance In his dwelling, after having 
satisfied the more important objects of comfort and utility: hence the 
latter is rarely to be seen idling or sauntering about the streets : more 
numerous wants, more energetic occupations, more generous diet, de- 
mand more constant attention and their gratification encroaches on his 
leisure hours. The Indian rarely passes an European of any rank-with- 
Out making an obeisance to him $ and is in general abundantly submis- 
sive. The Chinaman will not submit to this distinction, whether from 
national pride and becoming independence of mind, or from assumed 
insolence, unauthorized, perhaps, in his native country, does not appear. 
However this may be, the latter is certainly the most becoming custom/ 
— pp. 15, l(i. 

The great profusion and extraordinary luxuriance of the sur- 
rounding vegetation, and, above all s oY the numerous elegant palms, 
among which the cocoa and areca are most conspicuous — the 
various species of convolvuli and parasitical plants which line the 
hedges, and are seen running up* to the extreme branches of the 
loftiest trees — the more humble herbaceous plants which cover 
the lower grounds, and the forests which creep up the acclivities to 
the very summits of the mountains — the varied features of hill and 
dale, both abounding with vegetation of the most exuberant kind 
—-are well calculated, as our author says, * to delight and asto- 
nish but he add? truly, that though * the poet* may select such 
scenes for the abodes of bliss, of happiness, and mortal felicity, 
the philosophic inquirer will look to countries of less flattering 
aspect for the more favourable existence and developement, in the 
social state, of the mental faculties of the human race/ 

Having described some of the more rare and curious objects of 
natural history, our author enumerates tine vegetable products 
which may be considered as most important and useful in com-* 
merce and domestic economy; among the former, pejjffter is stated 
to be the principal article; the cultivation of which is almost 
exclusively in the hands of the Chinese. The nutaieg’may be 
reckoned next; it is now twenty years since $he trees were first 
pUHpd, of which there axe stated to be at present one hundred 
and ufty thousand/ and of these onetthird in a condition to bear 
fruit* s path tree is calculated to yield one thousand nuts annually, 
which sett for five Spanish dollars, and the, mace for about the 
: •- same. 
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same sum. The clove is also cultivated with great success. As 
we have surrendered all the spice islands to t bte Dutch, the value 
of. Penang must be much increased. These articles indeed are 
the only resources that can ever be relied on for reducing the 
enormous expense which the overgrown establishment of this set- 
tlement costs the East India Company; for its commerce must 
fall off in proportion as that of Singapore, an island farther down 
the strait, increases. 

In addition to the products abovementioned the inhabitants of 
Penarig have the enjoyment of all the tropical fruits ; three va- 
rieties of pine-apple, some of them weighing from four to six 
pounds a-piece, and the elegant and delicious mangosteen thrive 
wgll on the island. The latthr fruit, lioVvevcr, arrives at its greatest 
excellence at Malacca, where the present ibission next stopped 
for refreshments. Here also the plantain, the durian, the cham- 
pada, the jack, and various other fruits were found to be most 
abundant, so as to constitute a large proportion of the food of 
the inhabitants both native and Dutch, the latter of whom are 
now so naturalized, that they have acquired the tastes, and, to 
a certain degree, the manners of the native Malays; but these 
fruits, |yie as they are, Mr. r f inlay son observes, afford only a 
wretched subsistence, inferior even to the worst of the Cerealia; 
in addition to them, however, the inhabitants have an abundant 
supply of excellent fish upon the coast. On entering Malacca, 
the voyagers were forcibly struck with the melancholy contrast 
which it afforded to the interesting settlement of Prince of W alcs’s 
Island. 

* Here five or six vessels at the utmost lay scattered and straggling in 
au extensive bay. There hundreds of ships of all descriptions, sizes, and 
nations, were scefl crowded together, the sure indication of maritime 
prosperity. In Malacca, every third house was shut up, and appeared to 
be. abandoned. The streets were solitary end deserted. A lonely inha- 
bitant sauntering in his verandah, or idly lolling, of’ smoking at his door, 
only served to render the scene more dreary, sad, and melancholy. Even 
the Chinese, of whom, however, hut few now remain, seehiejd to have for- 
saken their habits of industry, and afforded the discordant spectacle of 
reluctant idleness. In Penang all was activity, and bustle, and zeal. 
The populatigg^of the two places will not bear a comparison. Yet Ma- 
lacca possesses many advantages over the other settlement. In territo- 
rial extent it is unrestricted. The climate is mild, equable, salubrious, 
and agreeable. Nunjerous tribes of Malays surround the* settlement in' 
every direction, who, it is to be supposed, might, if encouraged by proper 1 
.management, be gradually brought to enter upon commercial spet*ma- v 
and to increase agricultural produce, to the ibutual advantageof 
parties* The Dutch, however, it i9 to be feared, have still to learn 
reconcile the native powers to their system of goveriufient. A 

f degfe% 
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degree of suspicion and distrust is but too obvious in the intercourse they 
entertain with each other/— pp. 39, 40, 

The once opulent inhabitants of this settlement^ afe reduced to 
a estate of extreme poverty; and a city so celebrated in the annals 
of the Dutch and,Portugueze empires in the east, presents now 
but a gloomy picture of desolation. The residents subsist chiefly 
by means of their slaves, and, with the exception of fish and fruit, 
live on the coarsest food ; indeed all articles of the most ordinary 
delicacy arc become extremely dear; a fowl, for instance, costs 
half a crown, which in former times might have been had for six* 
pence or a shilling. Whether Malacca will ever regain its former 
prosperity, now that it has fallen under our dominion, a few years 
will probably determine. * * ^ 

The next lialting-place of the mission was Singapore, that new 
and flourishing settlement which we have already mentioned, the 
occupation of which put the finishing stroke to the decline and 
misery of Malacca as a commercial depot during the few follow- 
ing years in which it remained with the Dutch. That the choice 
of this island as a colonial establishment was judicious, will appear 
from the following testimony of Mr. Finlay son: 

* The selection of this island, for the purpose of a commcrckfl settle- 
ment, has been extremely happy. It is placed in the direct route from 
Bengal towards China, and the numerous islands in the eastern part of 
the Archipelago. It is from its situation calculated to become the centre 
of the trade carried on in the China seas and neighbouring countries, the 
kingdoms of Cochin China, Siam, &c. as well as of that of the Malayan 
peninsula, and the western parts of India. It affords a safe and conve- 
nient anchorage at all seasons of the year; while from its insular situa- 
tion, and being surrounded on every hand by innumerable islands, it is 
alike exempted from # the destructive typhoons so common in the China 
seas, and the scarce less furious tempests that occur on the coasts of 
India. Here indeed the atmosphere throughout the whole circuit of the 
year is serene and placid, to A degree unknown perhaps in any other 
part of our globe. The smooth expanse of the seas is scarcely ruffled by 
the wind. We seem, as it were, to be coasting along the banks of a 
lake/— pp. 45, 46. * 

Mr. FiulaysQn gives no details of the extraordinary rapiefity 
with which this settlement has advanced in populating and pros-* 
perity; but we are enabled, from authentic sources,i|p supply this 
defect. * 

The inland of Singapore has the honour.of beings the first 
colony , in biodern times ^perhaps in ancient Idsoy in -which the 
pritMSple of free trade has been declared; and if any example 
were wanting to prove the policy of e liberal system with /regard 
to commerce, we should say, look at the history of/Singapore;, 

* which 
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which is briefly this. Wjxen Jfava and the other prineipat islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago were surrendered# to the Dutch, Sir 
Stamford Raffles saw with regret the great sacrifice of our interests 
then made, not only as regarded these islands, but also our fptftte 
intercourse with China,— he observed too how tepidly the Dutch 
Occupied in succession every inch of ground which* ths^ could 
grasp, and how steadily they pursued their former policy of bind- 
ing down the Malay and other chiefs to grant them an exclusive 
monopoly, and to refuse all commerce with the rest of the world, 
more particularly with us, except on most ruinous terms ; while 
by the transfer of Malacca, we had given them complete possession 
of the two principal straits through which our intercourse with 
CJnnais maintained, and thus sealed their na\igation against our- 
selves. Under these unhappy circumstances he was induced to 
turn his thoughts to our last and almost forlorn hope, the island of 
Singapore in the strait of Malacca. AH that he knew of it was its 
favourable position ; that it had once belonged to the dismembered 
empire of Johore; that whatever it might once have been, it now 
contained only a poor fishing village, 4tnd that it was the haunt of 
pirates; but he knew also that the chief or head man had applied 
to Bengal for our protection* and would not be sorry to see the 
British flag fl>ing on his island. 

# Armed with the authority of the Governor-general, and fur- 
nished with a vessel belonging 4 to the Company's Marine, Sir 
Stamford took possession of the island, and, under a treaty con- 
cluded with the chief, hoisted the British flag on the 26th Feb. 
1819* At that time the inhabitants did not exceed one hundred 
and fifty, of whom about thirty were Chinese. His first act was 
to declare * the port of Singapore a free port, and the trade 
thereof open t<* ships and vessels of every nation, free of duty, 
equally and alike to all/ Now mark the result. 

In the course of the first three months’ possession, the popu- 
lation increased from one hundred and fifty to three thousand; 
in the first year to about five^thousand ; two years afterwards to 
ten thousand; in 1824, by a* census not very accurately taken, 
it Bad risen to thirteen thousand, besides itinerants to<he amount 
Of three tkmsand ; and in 1825 it was computed that the popu- 
lation had nfereased to at least fifteen thousand souls, besides up- 
wards o£j3OO0 Chinese who, about the middle of the,. year, had 
arrived ai 'settlers in six large junks. By the latest accounts it 
appears that capital was daily flowing in ; that ten or twelve re* 
spectable mercantile houses had been established by £uropMuxs, 
and many by Chinese, Arabians, Indians, Armenians, &c.f but 
that the principal part of the trade and manufactures, as well as 
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of the agriculture of the island, was in the hands of the Chinese, 
who also composed a large proportion of the population; that 
ship-building had commenced ; that the hanks of tfte river would 
admit of vessels of 500 tons being launched : ana that an active 
and, valuable commerce in teak timber was springing up with 
Siam, «» '* 

By an estimated value kept iu the master-attendant’s office, 
the trade of Singapore has increased as follows : 

Dollars. 

In 1822, value of exports and imports, 8,568,172 

1823, .... ditto, .... 13,268,397 

1824, .... ditto, .... 15,000,000 

1825, estimated at not less than . . 20,000,000 

Large junks from different parts of China not only bring an- 
nually a multitude of settlers, but also import and export valuable 
cargoes; vessels of smaller sizes, from Siam and Cochin China, 
are yearly increasing; a considerable trade also is opening with 
Manilla. The number of square rigged vessels that arrived 
in the year 1823, from Ii^tia and Europe, amounted to 216, of 
native oiieutal craft to 1550, importing nearly 80,000 tons of 
merchandize. And all this unprecedented increase of popu- 
lation, trade, and prosperity has arisen, not so much from the 
favourable locality of this eastern emporium, and the safety and 
convenience of its port, (both of which are excellent,) as from 
the establishment in good faith of the principle of free trade; 
a simple provisional ad minis tiation of justice, dispensed without 
delay; a strict and efficient police; and a judicious system of 
grantings and registering lands; to which may be added, as most 
important, a large and liberal Institution for the education of 
youth, of whateverlcountrv or religion. The Chinese in particular, 
some millions of whom are spread over the islands of the great 
Asiatic Archipelago, are every where ready to receive instruction. 
At the college of Malacca, Chinese boys were not only taught to 
read their own and the English language, but allowed cheerfully 
by their parents to be instructed in the principles of the Christian 
religion. » j&he college that was established there has now been 
removed id 4 Singapore, and united to the Malay college founded 
by Sir Stamford Raffles. Thus commerce and civilization, reli* 
gson and morality, are likely to go hand in hand m this rising 
settlement, where the picture of ancient Tyre, so brilliantly 
painted by Fenelon, seems likely to be actually realized. 

- Hitbert&the governments of India have been in the practice of 
taking advantage of the propensity of die Chinese for gambling, 
and of foe Malaya for cock-fighting, and have raised a revenue 

from 
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from those of the two people. Sir S. Raffles, 

howeyer, in his r^i#aiti@t|s for tl*c\ government of Singapore, pro 1 
hibite^ lipth.i^e trust* &at it cannot be truly reported that the 
< gre^nt resident, who* we bfljeVe is, Mr. Crawford himselfc has 
fj#en$ed bpthv We have heard also, aftd witfe more alarf&rdf a 
]>lan for annexing the government of Singapore to that ^rFjince 
of Wales's Island. We know the disgraceful conduct pursued by 
poisons in nuthoiity in that island, who not only laboured to 
thwart the views of Sir ntumfoid Raffles, but even united with 
the Dutch at Malacca, and eiicoui agod them to tlnow eveiy pos- 
sible obstacle in the way of the establishment of Singapore, 
because its pioxpoiity might appear to be injurious to their own 
i§huy|. Evciy species of misrepieseutation may therefoie be ex- 
pected fiom that quaitei ; l>ut v\e cannot believe that the Court of 
Directors will lightly consign to ruin, by a single dash of the pen, 
a ne# settlement so impoitant, and so unpiecedentedly lapuj in 
its prosperous giowth as that of Singapoie; we say ruin, because 
once distui b the system on which it v\as founded, and to w r hicli 
we aie pledged in good faith — once vl add the dogs and fetters 
which beset the commerce of Piinee of Wales's Island; establish 
duties with all the vexatious and impositions of a native custom- 
house, and we ventiue to piououncc that the ruin of Singapoie 
will be as ceitam, as complete, and as rapid, as hasbeeuitsextia- 
oidinary lise. 4 

But theie is anotliei consideration of no lulling idjjpd^tttnce, 
which impel iously calls on our government to c lieiish ™l pfatect 
this little colon) . VV e have semi, nioie than once, our iutefifourse 
with China exposed to extieme hazaid, and it soems^far jfrom 
improbable that it may one day cease altogethei ; for wjheti the 
company’s charter shall expiie, the monopoty of this w t c 

presume, will expiie also: numbeis will then flock in t^hfcttpply 
its place; amt the gieatei the concoufse of shipping; wftijfcout any 
European residents to be lesponsible for Ihe cotdupt^6| their 
crews, the gv eater will be the leais and jealousies of? t}ii# timid 
government, and the moie fiequent the qmuiels witto^qe Natives. 
Tne company’s seivants, by then steady conduct, hnd&metimes 
perhaps by a little bribery, through the management dpffle'Huflg 
merchants,*have hitherto been able to silence coitijplaints ; but 
private merchants cannot be expected to do this, tfQr to keep 
the ciew r s of their shipping in such peaceable order as is pre- 
served by the few which now fiequent Canton. The probabte 
result will be, that the Chinese will put their often repeated 
/threats in execution, and shut the ports *of their country against us. 
1ft such arf’event, the island of Singapore would be of invaluable 

importance 
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importance by becoming, what it ha^al^e$ly begun to be, the 
depot of the Chiul trade, where ihfc supply of tea would be tis* 
grea^ as good, and as cheep, as atT Canton ; Are should say 
cheaper ; as the portions undthe* heavy duties of Canton would 
be^0^cd,jhe t ^ y 1 ishm^n t become unnecessary, &nd ' 

thtf Voy&ge emt and* home shoiteued by six weeks 0/ two months. 

The & lection of Singapore appeals to have been equally for- 
tuuate ^vitb iregard to climate, as judicious in Respect of situation. 
According to Mr. Finlay son’s account, few places are blessed 
with a giealer uniformity. of tempeiatuie than this island. The 
lutluence of the peiiodical monsoons, lie say s, is but little felt, 
the winds partaking moie of the nature of sea and land bree/os; 
and, for this leason, it is stated, theie is no periodical lamysea- 
son ; but few days elapse w itliout refreshing showeis, which teduce 
the temperature, while they clieiisli \egetation. r riie following 
observation regarding the heat and moistuie of inteitiopical cli- 
mates is not precisely accordant with generally received opinions, 
but may not be the less just on that account. 

4 Without the continued influence of moisture, these rigions would 
eeitfiinly exhibit a far less cheerful pict.vye, ami the climate prove much 
less congenial to the human frame. ♦Iloi’tt in the cquatoiial regions is 
thus benignly attempered to the constitution of man. It will be found 
to prove intiuilely less pernicious to his system than it docs some distance 
beyond the tropics, paiticulaily in dfy and aiid climates. It is thus that 
the hot ai|d dry winds of Upper India, to the extent of more than ten 
degrees beyond thctiopic, excifc such powerful and cjestructive influence 
on organh&d beings, and more paiticulaily on the human frame. Its 
effects are* too well known to require desciiption. Inanimate life is not 
merely a stand ; it is threatened with total dost nut ion, and with diffi- 
culty preserves a scanty gleam of future existence. Anipiated beings retire 
to the thickest shades, and even there pant for existence. The loose frame 
Mid acclimated constitution of the native inhabitant is not pioof against 
its banefed influence. # What flien must he its influence on constitutions 
so highly ips&ptible of excitement as those of the inhabitants of the 
North-dpt* the fatality amongst % Kmopean troops has given too 

ample 'J he physiologist, who has not witnessed the efleejof 

high on the human system, will with difficulty believe it 

capable distinguishing life, often within the peiiod of a single hour 
from the commencement of excitement. Its effects aie no fe^s rapid than 
fearfut to the spectator; the mind in such cases paiiaking # of the general 
excitement In a degree amounting even to complete mania. Within thd 
tropics, such '(fleets are of rare occurrence.’ — pp. If, 48. , * 

' In support and illustration of these icinarhs, our author ad- 
duces the extreme healthiims^of Singgpoic, which, we arc told, iu 
spite pf its mangrove swifts and maishy soils, is free from the 
remitten^fliui yellow fevers, (Jiseaseg that, accoiding to Humboldt, 

VOL. xxxni. NO. lxv. ‘ * H and 
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and* indeed all the hitherto been supposed to owe 

their origin to this kind bT &untry. * 

* Without cnJhVg into question the insalubrity of marshy situations itf 
general, there appears* great reason to beKeyc that we arc still ignorant 
< of the actual causes of this frightful disease. The, settlement of $Ma- 
p8re is possessed in an eminent degree of the circumstances which, are 
thought to be most conducive in producing the disease. Yet here it is 
as yet unknown. An iutcrtropical climate on the margined? the sea, a 
continually high temperature/ rapid and intense evaporation, a humid 
and extensive scries of saline and fresh water marshes exposed to a burn- 
ing sun, tlie vegetative impulse in a degree of activity unequalled perhaps 
in any other part of the globe, the occasional suspension of herbaceous 
vegetation by long-continued heal accompanied by drought, profusion 
of^wg&ahlc matter, as leaves, felled wood, fruits, &e. intermixed with 
animal matter, forming fomites in every stage of ihe putrefactive pro- 
cess, are amongst the more conspicuous of the causes to which the oc- 
currence of this disease is usually attributed ; and here all the causes 
enumerated operate with tenfold force/ — p. (i 0. 

* The only vegetable productions adapted for commercial pur— 

f »oses, which have hitherto been raisedin this young settlement, are 
he pepper vine, and the ISaiufca (iambir, known generally by the 
name of Terra Japonica , oV Catechu, an article exported to Java 
and the other eastern i.dands, where it is chiefly used for chewing 
with jhe betel-leaf. These two plants are cultivated with great 
neatness and ingenuity In the Chinese; but Mr. Finlayson ob- 
served that, as vet, theie was a manifest air of poverty in the dwell- 
ings of these agriculturists, and of negligence, slovenliness, and 
even meanness in their dress, which denoted a condition very un- 
like that of their country men, who are engaged in commercial and 
mechanical pm suits at Pulo Penang. The Clynaman here is said 
to have scarcely a stool or a bench to sit on; * it is in his culinary 
operations alone/ says Mr. Finlayson, ‘ that we observe an air of 
neatness and of cleanliness; negligent of personal ornament, in- 
sensible to the advantages of comfortable lodging, he appears to 
entertain a just, nay, we may $ay, an exalted sense of the pleasure 
bf^gootl eating/ This is quite liue of this indefatigable people* 
whether at home or abroad. A Chinese will always procure the 
richest and most nutricious, though not always the most delicate* 
fare; fatporj:, ducks, geese, amllish are his favourite food^which 
he will purchase at any price in his power. The trepadg, or hoto- 
thuria, and variouj kinds of marine gelatinous annuals, birds’ 
* nests, $cc. are his luxuries; and in failure of more delicate food, 
tie has no reluctance to the flesh of dogs, monkies, rats, alligators, 
aiid other reptiles. * 

Tlie most prominent feature in the character of a* Chinese 
^migrant is industry. Mechanically uniform and steady inThe 

pursuit 
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pursuit of what he conceives to li^ fe^ ^muediate and personal 
interest, he exerts a degree of ingenuity and ofr bodily labour 
winch leaves all other Asiatics at a distance. /The following 
character of this* extraordinary people is, to our knowledge, so 
just, tj^at w$ cannot consent to withhold it. * % 

‘Ncxt.hi the catalogue of his virtues, may be reckoned ^ general so- 
briety, honesty, a quiet, orderly conduct, obedience to the laws of the 
country in which lie resides; and, as is affirmed, jo. strong and unalter- 
able sense of the important duties which parental affection inculcates* 
To this we may add a strong attachment to his native country, and the 
very questionable virtue of blind, undistinguishing admiration of, and 
submission to, all its laws. 

‘ Notwithstanding this fair exterior, \vc shall find on examinatjonJhat 
the Chinese have but little veal pretension to moral distinction amongst 
nations; of the sublime, soothing, and pathetic duties of religion they 
are as ignorant as they are regardless ; a mean, senseless, and unworthy 
superstition, the offspring of fear alone, has usurped its place amongst the 
many ; while the learned affect a cold-hearted and scarcely intelligible 
theism. In all that regards- the more amiable feelings of our nature, and 
that tends to unite the great family of the human race in closer union, 
they are still more deficient. A disgusting and culpable apathy, an in- 
volved and concentrated selfishness of gratification, a total disregard of 
the wants, and necessities, and helplessness of their fellow-creatures, 
marks the Chinese in their conduct through life. They know not the 
pleasure of doing good for its own sa£c\ They not only talk of, hut witness 
the misfortunes and distresses of their fellow -men, with an apathy of feel- 
ing little short of mockery. They will stipulate fpr reward with the 
wretch who is sinking in the water, before they will extend a saving arm. 
They will talk of the greatest scourges to which the human race is sub- 
ject, famine, pestilence, war, as catastrophes almost to be wished for,« — 
considering the survivors as benefited by the destruction of so many of 
their fellow-creatures. Their industry is the result of the quick sense 
of gratification which they derive from the indulgence of the more gro- 
velling passions and jpiimal appetites, and where these can be indulged 
without, labour,' Jthe Chinese will be found to indicate their full share of 
Asiatic indolence. 

4 It must be.^onfessed however that the Chinese arc, in apolitical 
point of view upcast, by far the most useful class of people to be found in 
the Indian Seas' or Archipelago. Their robust frames, their industrious 
habits, and tHiir moderate conduct, place them beyond competition*. 
Tfeey, fnmish the best artizans, the most useful labourer! and the most 
extensive tracers. Their commercial speculations arc often extensive', 
often of the .most adventurous nature; and we may remark by the way, 
that they are often immoderately fond of games of change, as cards, 
dice, cock-fighting, , Inebriety is a vice of which they are but rarely 
guilty. At their meals they indulge in tin? use of ardent sprits, undiluted, 
put never, use them tg excess/-- p. 6’4~- 66. 

s Witb features so similar us scarcely to leave a doubt of their 
**■ . tiS !, ‘ faring 
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having sprung from one ^qpitnon origin, the disposition of the 
Malays is totally, the reverse of that of the Chinese. The former 
^repassionatel ^attached to a sea-faring life, and their principal 
OCQU|)aUon is.that of iishiug, in the pursuit of which almost the 
‘wJhAle of their life is spent upon the \vater, in wretched little 
Canoes in which they can scarce stretch themselves foi*’ repose, 
yet in each of which a man and his wife, with one or two children, 
are usually found. % With scarcely a rag to clothe them, and no hut 
to lodge them, their only furniture is a mat made of the leaves of 
the Pandanus to protect them from the rain, and one or two 
cooking* pots ; and in this wretched manner an .inconceivable 
number of families live in the bays, inlets, and creaks, that sur- 
roiftw&t&ingaporc. This class goes by the appellation of Orang 
Laut, or men who live on the sea. The following is a correct 
character of a somewhat higher order of the Orang Laut : 

* Bold aricPfentcrprising in their maritime excursions they hold the 
peaceful arts of civilized life almost in contempt. Negligent, slothful, 
and listless in their moments of case, they-display in the hour of danger 
and of enterprise the most daring courage and intrepidity. They enjoy 
neither the goods nor ills of lilewith the calm sobriety and moderation 
of. other men. In action fmrcC'f cri*cl, and immoderate, their leisure is 
passed in a sleepy indiUm nee that approaches to the apathy of brute 
Ufe. v — p-72. 

. 4 . 

Of the Malays inhabit ing the land, the following sketch applies 
perhaps^ only to those of Singapore; for on Sumatra, as we learn 
from Mr. Marsdefi’s high authority, their rank is far superior to 
that assigned to them b\ Mr. Pinlayson. 

Others of the Malays have proceeded a stop beyond this rude state; 
they possess house* and a fixed abode ; they use garments and cultivate 
small spots of ground : their agricultural skill, however, has rarely ex- 
tended to the cultivation of rice or other of the Cerealia. They suiv 
round their houses with a wooden paling? of sufficient extent to admit 
the culture of the plantain, the yam, the betel, and a few other useful 
plants for their own use. v , ’ 

VThey possess but little skill in the mechanical aVfcs, and are em- 
ployed as labourers almost exclusively for the purpose of catting down 
wood in the forests, and clearing ground fur culture. We neither iipid 
. amongst them a carpenter, a mason, a tailor, or a blacksmith/— p. 74.' 

We must pass over the notices which our author^ives of "tlfte 

f eological structured' the continental mountains and islands, ahd 
U remarks upon various other objects flmt presented themselves 
Oft the voyage, till the arrival of the embassy in the river MeinanL 
ati the first town in the kingdom of Siam, which, js called Pacife?" 
Ham. The morning alter their arrival at this place* a meaiirfoaking 
person came on board, and stated that he had been sentfr4ft» 
'* Bahkok, 
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Bankok, the residence of tho king^to act as interpreter. 
person, with whorn alone they had any communication for sortie 
time, was one of that degraded, but self-importantola&s of society 
well known in India under the general title cf Portuguese, a title 
to which (as we have said on another occasion) an European W/ 
with a jhcket and pair of trowsers, would seem to- give every black 
man, every native, and every hall-caste, an undisputed claim in 
the eastern world. With this wretched creature, however, Mr* 
Crawford not only coinnnnnnicated on the general business of 
his mission, but condescended to negociate respecting the cere- 
mony to be performed on presenting his credentials to the monarch' 
of Siam; a point of the i # irst importance among the courtiers of 
the nltra-Gnngctic nations. These discussions were aftcvtrstrds 
carried on witli a Malay of low rank, but cunning, suspicious, 
and artful in ‘the highest degree. 

At the end of three days t ) joy received permission to proceed 
up the river as far as Bankok. 

i In the course of our progress this morning, the various scenes upon 
the river afforded considerable interest. Numerous small canoes, for 
the most part carrying but one indi 'dual, small covered boats, &c., 
were plying in every direction. ThoWiffcet-hour was now approaching, 
and all seemed life and activity. Here one or more of the priests of 
Buddha were guiding their little canoe on its diurnal eleemosynary ex- 
cursion. There an old woman hawked betel, plantains, and pumpkins. 
Here you saw canoes laden with cocoa-nuts, — there, groups of natives 
were proceeding from house to house, on their various occupations. 
But the most singular feature in the busy scene was the appearance of 
the houses, floating on the water, in rows, about eight, ten, or more, in 
depth, from the bank. This novel appearance was peculiarly neat and 
striking. The liou&'s were built of boards, of a neat oblong form, and 
towards the river provided with a covered platform, on which were dis- 
played numerous articles of ^merchandize: fruit, rice, meat, &c. This 
was, in fact^a floating bazar, in which all the various products of China 
juid of the country wore exposed for sale. At either end the houses 
were bound to long bamboos driven into the river. They are thus en- 
abled to move from place to place as convenience may demand. Eyery 
house is fuTnUhcd with a small canoe, in which they visit and go from 
place to place to transact business. Almost all those collected in this 
qhartpr seem to be occupied by merchants, many of them very petty . 
‘$9 doubt, andjby trades-people, as shoe-makers, tailors, otc. ,.!Thc latter 
occupations are followed almost exclusively bv the Chinese. . Tho 
houses arein general very small, consisting of a principal centre room,’ 
and onp or two small ones? the centre being open in front,. for the.dijs- 
pfay .or their ware*. The houses aijp from twenty to' thirty feet in 
length, and' about half that space in breadth. They consist df a single 
stage, the floor raised above the water about a foot, and' the roof thatched 
With palm leaves. At low Water, when the stream is rapid, there 

1 * # ' H 3 .. pears 
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p' v at3 to bo but little business "done Wth&o shops.- Their proprietors 
are then to be sran lolling or sleeping in front of tnciv warehouses, or 
otherwise enjoying themseKcs at their ease. At all hours of the day* 
however, many boats ^re passing and rc-passing. They arc so light and 
,sharp in their form, that they mount rapidly against the stream. They 
Arfe roWecl with paddles, of which the large canoes have often # cight or 
ten on each side. 4 The number of Chinese appears to be very consider- 
able ; they display the same activity and industry here that they do 
wherever they aic to be founft. Their boats are generally larger and 
rowed by longer paddles. They have a sort of cabin, made of basket- 
work, in the centre, which serves to contain their effects, and answers 
the purposes of a house. Many of them carry pieces of fresh pork up 
and down the river for sale.' — p. 1 14—1 l6\ 

Awrold gentleman now came on board to inquire after the num- 
ber and the rank of the several persons composing the mission, 
bringing with him a golden cup to receive the letter of which Mr, 
Crawford Was the bearer from the governor-general to the king, 
and which, sbmewhat too early we think, he was prevailed on to de- 
liver lip. Presently after the Malayman abovementioned made 
his appearance to demand the presents; the whole of which how- 
ever Mr, Crawford did not gjye, but many valuable articles were 
entrusted to him and to a few tommon labourers, to be shared, 
no doubt, among the rapacious officers employed about the court. 
Many others now came forward,, all craving for presents, which, 
in any shape, were eagerly snatched at; ‘ betraying/ says Mr. 
Finlayson, * a degree of meanness and avidity in this matter at 
once disgusting and disgraceful ; whilst they showed none of those 
little attentions so pleasing to strangeis, and understood by every 
people who have made the least progress in civilization/ 

Mr. Crawford t \vas now given to understand* that the time of 
bis introduction was put oft foi a week, and that, until that cere- 
ittpny was over, he could neither visit, nor be visited by, any of the' 
few foreigners residing at Bankok. In the meantime he and his 
suite wel*e kept as prisoners on board, and restricted from all inter* 
course with the people. Once, however, he was admitted to thp 
hotfce of one of the ministers. 

* * The fertility which the attendants of this man observed towards hiffy* 
appear? to have been quite disgusting, and altogether degrading tef hti# 

* manky. During the whole of the visit they lay piostrate op tho'eaeffe 
before him, and at a distance. When addressed, they did not dare t# 
cast their eyes towarcJf> him, but raising the head a little, and touching 

v tjm forehead with both hands united in the ipanner by which we would 
Cypress the most earnest supplication, their lqoks still directed tp the 
g^nd/they whispered an answer in the most huhiiliatkig tone. Thj* 
manner in which he was approached by the servants of his household 
was even still more revelling to nature. When refreshments 
•ordered 0 they crawled forward on fours, supported on the ribo^dhd 

^ 4 J toes* 
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toes, the body being dragg^ S!> ; the ground, In this manner they 
poshed the dishes before them from; time to*timc, in ifhc best manner 
that their constrained and beast-liko attitude would jjaijm it, until they 
had put them in their place, when they retreated backwards in the same 
grovelling manner, but without turning round. % „ 

* Howrftbominable ! how revolting this assumption of despotic powof ! 
that would vainly assimilate a weak and frail mortal to the Deity, and 
that could trample under its feet not only the body, degrading it to the 
condition of the brute beasts of the field, b/ut evcn^hc mind of man, and. 
refnder servility perpetual ! 

. c Yet this haughty chief was himself but a minister of the fifth order 
ill importance, doomed to take his turn of beast-like grovelling* as was 
subsequently exhibited on visiting Chruniachit, son to the king. Every 
man here is doomed to crawl on the earth before bis superior^-iL'he 
nation must be considered as entirely the slaves of the kiug, of whose 
lives, as well as property, he can dispose at will. 

Masters* commands come with a power resistless. 

To such as owe them absolute subjection/ — p. 1 %6. 

The important day oj^tgitroduction at length arrived. It was 
agreed as to the ccremohjjfmiat they should take oil’ their shpes at- 
the door of the hall of audience, and their hats on entering it; that 
they should bow in the-Kiiglish fc&hitfh and, sitting down on their 
haunches, make three salutations with the hands united before 
the face, touching the forehead each time;. Two miserable* 
looking boats, the larger one having thirteen paddles and a steers- 
man, the smaller five or six rowers with scarcely any clothes on 
their backs, were the vehicles in which the Bengal ambassador 
and his suite were to be conveyed to the palace of the king of 
Siam. .The procession seemed to excite but little attention on the, 
part of the inhabitants, excepting that some of the passenger# in 
the boats passing and repassing on the river weie observed to 
laugh immoderately. The landing-place was dii ty and inconveni-; 
emtly lumbered with woocT. Here they were received in mean 
palanquins, like seamen’s hammocks, each suspended from « pole 
and borne byivvo men. At the first gate of the palace they were 
ordered to take oft’ their swords, leave the sepoys behind, indj; 

« >ceed on {dot. Before the front of a mean dirty-looking building^ 
re si* or eight elephants, each mounted by two mep* pddlj? ; 
r ^essedv * Here the Moorman or Malay, who was^naster pf tbe^ 
TOreifiOhfe^told them to pull oft’ their shoes and walk thes.f^st ol . 
dfewayi but after some discussion they were allowed to feopthenry 
OIK Through the next*court they marched between %lin^ of 
about one hundred persons tottering under muskets withdU^ fliiitS/ 
composed of, puny boys and old men, making a ridtculpus 
mM unsdldier-lifclappearance. ^ 

the order to pull off thp^sho^^w^ ' 
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imperatively repeated* fey $er£‘*afsb 7 required to leavfr their 
followers anckservants behind. Proceeding barefooted along * 
passage of about fifty ‘yards they entered a large inclosure, in 
Which were disposed several lofty and handsome buildings* some 
1 occupied by the king, and others appropriated to* the several 
olfficcrs bf state. Here a numerous body of men were d/awn up, 
arriied with stout black glazed shields and battle-axis, resting on 
their knees, and befcind them were arranged a few elephants. A 
band; consisting of shrill pipes, tomtoms, horns, trumpets, cltanks, 
&c., played as they proceeded, the music of which, though rude,' 
was riot displeasing to the car. On reaching the lialbof audience’, 
they halted for a moment on the threshold and, having rounded 
a fasge screen, found themselves suddenly, and someSvhat unex- 
pectedly, in the presence of majesty. Mr. Finlayson must de- 
scribe what here took place. 

* A more curious, more extraordinary, or more impressive sight has 
perhaps rarely been witnessed than that on which we now gazed, with 
mingled feelings of regret, (I should say of, indignation,) and of wonder : 
of wonder excited by the display of tastej-wegance and richness in thfe 
decorations ; of regret, or of indignation, caused by the debated condi- 
tion of a whole nation. Sudmfscrne was well calculated to take a firm 
hold on the imagination. I shall, however, endeavour to describe it in its 
true colours, and with the least possible aid from that faculty. The hall 
v^as lofty, wide, and well aiied, and appeared to be about sixty or 
eighty feet in length, and of proportionate breadth. The ceiling and 
walls were painted with various colours chiefly in the form of wreaths 
and festoons; the &of was supported by wooden pillars, ten on each 
side, painted spirally ied and daik green. Some small and rather paltry 
mirrors were disposed on the walls, glass lustres and wall shades were 
hung in the centre, and to the middle of each pillan was attached a lan- 
tepi, not much belter than our stable lanterns. The floor was covered 
with carpets of different colours. r l he doors and windows were in suf- 
ficient numbers, but small and without oihamentj^ at the further extre- 
mity of the hall, a large handsome cui tain, made of cloth coveicd with 
tinsel or gold leaf, and suspended by a coid, divided the place occupied 
by the throne from the rest of fhc apaitmcut. On each side of this 
Ctyft&ii) there were placed five or six singular but handsonu^oxnamen^ 
^called chatt 9 consisting of a series of small circular tables suspended, 
over Q$ch other, diminishing gtadually so as to form a cone, and having 
a fringe of rich cloth of gold, or tissue, suspended from each 'table?. 3— 
p. 14&**-144. * , * 

The l$H was crcAvded to excess, but every person, frotai ttkfe 
highest t!e> the lowest, had his proper plate^assigned to Hun. 1 ' Y ' 

**lWctirtain placed before the throne was dfawn*asidc as we entcredj 
T Be whole multitude present lay prostrate on the earth, their .mopw* 
aMmt touching the ground ; not a body or observed tQ tsfm 

was directed towards ds, not £ whisper agitated the wSmfc 

and 
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and still air. It wm the attitude* fife silence", the solemnity, of a multi- 
tude simultaneously addressing the great God of the univeijpe rather tha# 
the homage of even an enslaved people. Not even l^rtnc, feitile in a 
race of tyrants, nor Dionysius himself, pver produced any degradation 
to compare with this ignominy/' — p.144,145. * k 1 # 

In a niche below the curtain, something in the human shape* 
could be discerned, but sitting immoveable as a statue, and ie~ 
gambling in posture the usual image # of Doudh. There was 
just light eikmgh to let the strangeis see that # thcrc weie neither 
jewels, nor precious stones, nor pearls, noi gold, about the person 
of this figure* nor on the throne, nor indeed was there any finery 
in the dresses of any of the ministers. Every thing wore a plain 
and mean appeal ancc. H»Aing performed the salutations ag)&£d 
upon, a list of the Govei nor-genet al\* presents was read over 
with aloud voice; after which his majesty addressed the usual 
questions about the health and age of the envoy and his party, 
which weie passed in whispers tluough several mouths till they 
reached the envoy, and the answers to which were returned in the 
same way. All this, with the cage ami the curtain, puts us forcibly 
in mind of the pictuie diawn by Major Denham of his Sable 
majesty, the Sultaun of Loggun, amt I is whispering ministers, in 
the centre of Africa. Aftei the betel had passed round, 

‘ The king rose from Ins seat, and turning round to dcpait, the curtain Was 
immediately drawn in front of the thkne. On this all the people raised 
a loud shout, and turning on their knees, performed numerous saluta- 
tions, touching the eaith and their foiehead alternately, with both 
hands united. The piinccs and ministers now assumed a sitting posture, 
by which, for the fust time, we were enabled to obseive their respective 
places. We left the hall of audience without iuithcr ceremony* A 
heavy shower of raift had fallen duiing the interview, and the roads 
leading to the different paits of the palace, at no time noted for cleanli- 
ness, were now covered with .yratcr and conveited into ft duty puddle; 
we theicforc lcquested to have our shoes, but in vain, for no notice 
whatever was taken of our request. On leaving the door of the audi- 
ehce-liall, a paltry Chinese umbrella, wjhich might be purchased in the 
bazftr for a rupee, was given to each ot us. Not knowing with wj^,ai 
vjey it was <pt Rented, I was about to reject it, when J w ? as told that ft . 
vJAs meant us a present from the king.*— p. 148, 149 . 

" On; leaving the hall* they were conducted by the master ' of the 
ceremonies to see the sights within die inclosures of the palace, 
'followed by a diity mean-looking rabble, wtyose impudent be- 
haviour from time to time checked by the two poU^men* 
ottr guiefes/ The .whole way was covered with mud and water, 
through whfeh they had to^wade forVvo hours in tb$£ stockings 
onjjtl Yet' there wa^k^hipg, after all, tp v be /seen Iqtt the white 
«tepfifmts aa4. t >j?h«e TtjK>&|ties, witji, a two consecrated , 
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loBoudh. * TMi«s€fv^51!SJ^?58E^HlitS^ by 1 the Siamese in 

a^degreb of mieratiat* inferior only to that which they receive, as 
wi^have seep^from thb Barmans. * • * ’ • 

** VThe greatest regard is entertained in-Siam for the white elephant. 
^ Hewbo discovers one is regarded as the most fortunate o^mortals. The 
.^vent js of that importance that it may be said to constitute an era in 
the annals of ihc nation. The fortunate discoverer is rewarded with a 
crown of silver* and with a grant of land equal in extent to the space 
of country at which the elephant's cry may be heard. He and his 
family, to the third generation, are exempted from all sorts of servitudes 
aud their land from taxation.' — p. 154. 

After this dry and agreeable tour of two hours, Mr. Crawford 
and his strife were presented, in a moan building, with sweetmeats, 
vrtfMi they were to devour, surrounded by a crowd of jeering 
spectators, as if the court, observes our author, had said, ‘ See 
them fed/ ** He may well say, indeed, that they had little reason 
to be prdud of their reception or treatment. They discovered, 
indeed, when it was too late, that it was purposely intended ,to 
attach as little importance as possibly to the mission, and to con- 
sider it, as they were afterwards unceremoniously told, ut no other 
light than as ‘ a deputationj^orn a provincial governor/ , However 
mortifying it might be to Mr. Crawford 4 that the crazy, dis- 
jointed, and puny government of Siam should affect to treat the 
government of Bengal as inferior, and that it should impudently 
dare to consider an authorized envoy from that state, as a messen- 
gejr lxom a provincial government/ he was doomed to experience 

still more offensive proof of the little comparative esteem in 
‘whfeh the envoy of the Great Mogul was held, by the arrival and 
fecTeption of an ambassador from the king of Cochin-China. On 
this occasion all was grandeur, and bustle, Tin cl entertainments 
©Ascribing the procession up the liver, Mr. Finlayson says 
, ‘The scone, too, was interesting- beyond expectation ; it was both Unm- 
tiful and picturesque. The rapidity with whiclt the boats and bafgbs 
moved, the order and regularity with which innumerable rowers raised 
and depressed their paddles, guided by" the shrill notes of a song ihitt 
Irfcght well be deemed barbarous, together with the singular and bar- 
BaVieTbrms, the brilliant colours, the gilded canopies of the boats; 1 the 
strange and gaudy attire of the men, the loud and reiterated acChutta* 
tibn^bf innumerable spectators,— gave to the transient scene tetfoct 
not easily described.' — p. 180, 181. '* ^ 


At t^e audience* which followed, his majesty of Siam appeared 
.with the crown on his head, and arrayed Jft all his splendbty^;. 
swlril^the ambassador was not subjectbjfeto *negociatioii» 
gl^emony, nor required t5 leave lps shoes behind 


' Jpapraied at once with his attendants inlol|tb Ball, deterunhetf^&t 
<t<>abate one jot of his dignity ’ ,, ■' v ’ ' ' * 
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We have little to of Siarii'; it id a narrow territory, 

commencing at the nead of the* Malayan peninsula, a^d extending 
to the northward about 300 miles; u cbmideraiile river,, the 
Mciuain, running down the midst of it. TJic whole country 
along this ri\er is alluvial, and highly fertile, especially in rioc, 
being suWjcct to inundations in the rainy season as far as the eye* 
can reach on both sides. It is so perfectly flat that the cocoa- 
nut, arcca, and others of the palm tribe, aiq the only objects 
that break the line of the hoiizon. The sugar-cane is also culti- 
vated, but not * introduced lor the fust time some twenty ^ ears 
ago/ as Mr. Finlayson says, by the industrious Chinese; it is 
indigenous in all the tropical countiios of the east, and was an 
article of commerce in Siam*, when M. dc Chamnont visited, this 
country. The aunual pioduce is stated to be about 1800 tons; 
and this article, with pepper, sap an and iron-wood, sent formeily 
in ten or twelve small junks to China, but mostly now to Singa- 
pore, forms nearly the total of the foreign commerce of Siam* 
The king, as we before obsened, has the monopoly of the trade, 
fixing the price of eveiy article of merchandize. What a lesson 
he might learn, if his ministers would let him, by comparing the 
results of his wretched system with»those of the opposite pursued 
at Singapoic ! 

The people generally woie vciv civil to the strangers, and their 
character appeared to be mild and good-humouicd ; but, like the 
Chinese, they are conceited, void of curiosity, and submissive to 
the rod that flogs them; they differ however in other most im- 
portant respects, being strictly honest in their dealings, charitable 
and humane, alwavs taking delight in assisting flic needy, feeding 
the hungry, and helping the w i etched. -Among the higher classes, 
*we should look in vain/ says Mr. Finlayson, * Tor that coilitly: 
ease, and that polished exterior, so common to almost all Asiatics 
of high rank. An coarseness, a manifest disregard to 

tlte feelings of olheis, and airogance unbounded, have usurped its 
place/ ». 

The Siamese may almost be designated as an aquatic rare. 
Few houscs*aic removed so much as ail hundred y aids from the 
'margin of the river, which is about a quarter of a mile in width'; 
and by far the greater number float on bamboo n\fts, secured 
close to the banks; others again are built on posts in the river; 
every house <has its boat; for walking is out of file questions there 
being no roads, and scarcely a passable footpath. The shops* of the 
tin-smiths, the leather-curriers aud furriers, in spite of the mean** 
ties? of the houses, are said to matfe rather a handsome ‘show, 
along the margin ofc the riy$r, They tan leather well, and dye it 
red with the bark, a$ Mr. Finlayson thinks, of a species of mimosa. 

• The 
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The, mass te^\\ fed, chiefly with 

rice and fish They are stout, 6 trf^*atlier below the middle sta- 
ture. Both sc^es cut the hair sho»t, And blacken the teeth, which, 
With the mouth aqjl Ups stained m tdeep Ved col on i by the chew- 
ing of betel and lime, gives them iathe£ a hidcods typd disgusting 
‘appeal ance. Tme to the Mongol race from which* they are 
evidently sprung, they have the high cheekbones, bioad forehead 

« d elongated ey^ more decidedly than eithei the Chinese or the 
alays. Our authoi obseivcs, that the hairy scalp is in gieater 
proportion than he ever obseivedat in any otlui people. In some 
At descends to within an inch, or even less, of the eye-biows> 
covers die whole of the temple s, and sti etches foiwaids to within 
ojjgty small distant e of the outer anglS of the eye. Their clothing 
is inexpensive, the common people going naked fiom the waist 
upwaids, and, xontiaiy to what is usually found among a half- 
emii/ed people, the old women gcncrully expose the breast, while 
the young ones pass a piece of doth lound the chest, just long 
enough to form a knot m front. 

Xake all the onental nations, the mass ol the people in Siam 
have no shaie whatevei m the government, they pay such imposts 
as may be demanded, an«Kiu«all othe* nuttus aie subject to the 
will and caprice of an uncoutioulcd despot. 

‘The people aie governed by opinion, ahsiud and unjust, not by 
reason, by sense, nor by kindness. I he most degiachng and biutal 
tyianny is mistaken foi well meaning pituaiehal kindness; and the 
oppiessipn of the, multitude, and the gi Hiding of the many, is rcgauled 
as the will of the Deity No mineithu wishes for, 01 aspires to, free- 
dom of tliought 01 of aetion ; and tyranny has cast its loots so deep, that 
change would seem hopeless.’ — p 1 

Mr. binlayscM scons to think that 1 the temple is the souice 
from which the mouaicli of Siam boriows the dispfay of legal 
pomp;' and he is highly indignant a% the ‘ beist-hke gio veiling, 
which is exacted not only by the king, but b # y e veiy suptnor fiom 
his inferiors. It is natural that an J&nioptan and a Briton should 
iJjjus feel; peihaps, howc\cr, we judge lmonectly of national 
ceiemonials, which fiom long usage have betome ifitre* matters 4 
of cpw$e, and aie ptriouucd and received without thought oj ifca- 
soo. ^The Siamese, the Cambodians, the Coe luu-Chin&stx and the 
hea 4 of all these nations, the 4 Clnm^e, aie constantly on their 
knees, winch is as^fannliai to them as touting the hgt is with us, 
and np more tliought of m piactice. The he? of bowing the flush 
feMjie ground before a soveieign of tha$&ast % is as mudi uifopp* 

« 5tetl with any feeling oftdegiadation/hs is the homage of mo 
|e m Euiope v , not does it appear that eastern ele&potisilv>i* at 
ipcousistent with the mof»t ardent and affectionate loyalty in the 

subject. 
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subject. There hr* in the nar- 

rative which P&re Tachard hm*glvef^ of a Siamese eufbassy to die 
King of Poitugal, which, in the^ year 1684* Ivas wrecked in a Por- 
tuguese vessel off Cape I/Agulfeff* < 'At that tigie that part of the 
country was totally uninhabited y ahS the sufferings of the poer 
Siamese, to the number of about thirty , half of wl\oui perished' 
front hunger, thiist, fatigue and cold, are i elated by the only sur- 
viving ambassador of three, in a manner so simple and affecting; 
atwl so remarkably resembling that of Captain Fiaukhu’s narra- 
tive, as to create a deep inteiest» and leave an impression on (the 
mind of the reader highly favoutable to the chaiacler of the 
Siamese. The veneration of these poor people for their sovereign, 
and their confidence in his piotectmg power, seem never to lw.e 
forsaken them ; his name was indeed to them ‘ a tower of strength 
in their deepest distress, and afloidcd them consolation even in the 
moment of death. The letter fiom him with which they had been 
entrusted shaied their veneration, and, in all their difficulties, was 
the object of their greatest solicitude. When the lii st ambassador 
expiied, it was handed over to the second, and fiom him to the 
tlnul; and when at length then situation became hopeless, it was 
solemnly agreed that the last suivivmg Siamese should buiy it, as 
his last act, on the summit of some hill, to guard it against insult 
or profanation. 

It is haidly neoessaiy to ob^eite that the Siamese arc, strict 
Boudhists; that their temples, theii images, their pi lests and their 
ceremonials of leligion aie the same as those of Ceylon, from 
which island they profess to have derived them. Both temples 
and images are stated, however, by Mr. Finlayson, to be much 
inferior to those of Qeylon. # 4 

* The Siamese would appear to excel in the number of tlicii images, 
tho Kandians in their quality. The Siamese temple, rich in the frip- 
pery and tinsel of a ChinamanV toy-shop, with its tin ce hundred images, 
reminds you more of clnldicn’s playthings than of the place of devotion ; 
while the Kandian, by the skilful distnbution of light and shade, and 
proper position of one, or, at most, of a few well-executed images, pro- 
duces ipi effect at once solemn, majestic, and impressive/ — pp. 157« 15$. 

The largest temple in Siam is, as usual, of a pyramidal form* of 
about 200 feet high, terminating in a slender spue. Tlje walls of a 
covered passage or veranda which sui round it, are daubed with" 
rudepaintings, chiefly*te|ten from the poem of the,ltai»ayuna; from 
Viducjh it woftld seertt 'tpat tjie simple tenets of the Boudhi&d are 
hftipiblentled with tjte absurdities of the Brahmiim As.Boud- 
htm they affect to observe the five prohibitory commands of # tfieir 
fott«t$ler : — to? take away life — not to commit* adultery — Tfctt 
to ate al~not to utter falsehoods — not to make use of intoxicating 
- »i liquors. 
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liquors*" ijjpftW killing any living 

creature, th^y scruple tiot t<S eat 61 aft living creatures, lay ing the 
'Cthne on the* butche^ or vender. The king hits the privilege of 
Celling the fishery^to the highest bidder ; but by way of expiation, 
^ife suppose, he gives libci ty to all fish that are caught on certain 
* days. Besides their temple-worship, resembling that di the Chi- 
' itfesfe, the festival of the New Year is kept in the same way as by 
that people. Tlysy differ, however, fiom them in the disposal of 
their dead, whom they bum, with the exception of pregnant 
women and cluldien; those aie intoned; the veiy poorest throw 
their dead into the livei without ceicmony, lescmbhng in this the 
same class *iu China. The lirliti classes embalm the bodies pic- 
wimis to binning; and it is said to* be a edmmon practice, ap- 
proved by the pnests, to cut away all the muscular parts and 
leave them to *be devouied by jackals and vultmcs. The ash£s 
arc kneaded into a paste, moulded into the image of Bottdh, and 
placed among their lares and penates. 

Theie was little for Kuiopeaiis to admiie in Siam*; the loyal 
barges, (Usuibcd by Louheie, and so gieatl} admired by the 
Ficuch ambassadoi M. Chaumont, atti acted the attention of the* 
present mission, when bi ought out to convey the Cocltin-Chinese 
thttbi&sador. They seem to be on a pai, both in lespect of finery 
and good taste, with the baigc of the lonl mayor of London. 
But the Siamese music was ‘sufficiently good to attract notice. 
Their instruments weie veiy vaiious, both wind and stringed, and 
the ahs they played weie by no intans deficient in melody. A 
very mnaikable riiflcieiue houevti was obseived between their 
vocal and instiumcntal music, the foimci being as plaintive and 
melancholy as the lattei is lively and playful., * Its piincipal cha-* 
racter/ says Mr. Finlay son, ‘ is that of being soft, lively, sweet 
and cheeiful, to a degree which seemed to us quite suipiuing.’ 

The envoy, having found that lie was pot likely to gain any 
thing liom the Siamese, piepaied foi his departiue, which he 
was allowed to take without the le$st mink of attention from any 
person belonging to the comt. The' mmisteis weie satisfied, it 
would seem, that they had succeeded in dcgiading the represen- 
tative of the Cheat Mogul to his pioper level of a 4 provincial 
governor/ end in the same piopoition elevating their own sove* 
reign in the opinion of his subjects. The merchants of Singa* 
pore,, however, a*e more likely to teacli tfcg&e people good man- 
ners than Mr. Crawford. A biisk a;ul ffetirishing 'trade is^nbw 
carrying on between them; and all the Siamese vessels tharH^d 

f g6 to Chiqa, now make She shorter and safer voyage to S^a- 

Of the botany of the Scchang or Dutch Islands, opposite td 

the 
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the moutjfi of the river Meinsm/ Mjp Finlayson gives some mte-» 
resting notices; among other things he mentions aji enormous 
yam, whose creeping stem* scarcely larger than a quill, rises, al- 
most without any earth to cover its root, out of the* most arid 
and stenle situations, covering the trees wifii its clusters of 
biamhes «ud leaves, and throwing out such massesof tuberous ' 
excu sconce#, that one of them was found to be no less than 474 
pounds in weight, and to measure nine f§et and^a half in circum- 
ference; }ot the atmospheic appaiently was the only souice of (}ic 
plant’s liutiimcnt. In our own tcmpeiate climate we can form 
no adequate idea of the vigorous vegetation of an mtei tropical 
country. * What/ asks our author, * would Mi. Ill own say to a 
plant of the Ok hideous tiiba, that should have a Jlowcring spjke 
six feet high, coveud with upwaids of one huiulied iloweis, each 
two iitchqs aciossf lie adds, * tlieie is not a ^tnoie splendid 
object in vegetable untrue.’ Tlieie is howcvei, a marc singular 
and gigantic on< — the Rayleua — whose single corolla measures 
three feet ify diameter. 

Their next \ isit w to the cit} ol Saigon, in Cambodia; and 
ill the account ot the passage up the iivoi J)ouai,wc aie foicibly 
stiuck with the veij great diiieiciutf* whidi i \ists between the 
desenptions oi Mi. Fniknsoii and Captain White* as to the 
appearance of the housis, and the < li.uaitci ol the natives. The 
‘ iilthy huts and pigsties’ which the latlei iound at Cangco, thd 
former lias coijtvci ted into * lai ge and comfoi table houses.’ VV here 
White tells us ot * men and women, chiidicu, swuc, and mangy 
dogs, equally filthy and nnseiable in appeal ante/ Finlay son finds 
* the pooiest among them clothed iiom head to toot, and the 
populace to make a moic demit and lespec table appeal ante than 
othei eastern nations/ W lute sj}s, * the women are coatse, dingy 
and devoid of decency Fiulaxson savs, 1 among the females tlieie 
are many that aie c\en handsome as well as remarkably fair, 
and their manueis aieVngaging that the} betra} ‘ no looseness 
of character* noi * coai suicsjfr/x but, that their conduct was agiee- 
able to the stiictest decoiuiru r rhe Ameiicau tells us that they 
were obliged^to ‘ chastise with ilicii canes the rude cuiio^ity of 
tlie crowd;’ the bcotchmaii repoits that "the ciowd conducted 
themselves with a degree of piopiicty, older, decency and 1 espect, 
thia^was alike pleasing as it xxas novel/ llow aie we to ucotycile 
these* and several othei^gontiadictioiis of the two tiavclleis ! doe$K 
this diffeifcnCe of colcuiing arise fiom the diffeicnt* reception 
xvhicH the authois, met with ^ or does one of them purposely falsify 
the real facts? We* hinted, in our roview of Captain WBite’^ 

* See Vol. \XX. jn SSI. ilbtoix of a Vox age to tlie ChmuSea, by John Wlinqji^ 
in tin? Uuit<#i States J^axj, ■ ** 

book. 
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our author, yxf underratk w 
tf Ibis singular people / and we are now satisfied that we were 
right ; the disappointment’ of his sugar speculation having, no 
doubt, made him view things with a jaundiced eye v 
* Thte envoy atid his puity met with no obstacle^to tlfcp 1 , travel- 
ling up to Saigon, for which purpose they were accommodated 
with barges of tjiiity as forty lowers each, dressed .in red, cloth 
yellow facings, and having light caps surmounted with- 
plumes of leathers. On tlieir auival five elephants ^vere sent 
to cc^pduct the party to the piesence of the governor, whom tliey 
found an old withered eunuch. He was however sagacious 
eupugli to discover that the lettei J , of which the envoy was the 
bearer, was only from the Governor-general of India^rtd having 
obsCrved^t|ijit^\vas^cusloniai y foi kings only to wrjit& to hirrgs, 

* How/ said he, e can the Governoi -general of Beq|pt address 

a letter to the king of Cochin-China !’ r Pliis inauspicious letter 
being sent for, was opened and copied, and copies oJ|it immedi- 
ately dispatched to the capital. ^ 

It was with some difficulty that the old mail and hyp* assessors 
could be made to iuideistand«the liatuie of the Govermw^general’s 
proposals respecting comineice; but having discovered that this 
was 4 } the main object of the mission, lie hinted th^t it was not 
hecessary to have come so (hr foi that put pose; tilling them 

* that all ships of all nations weie pei milted to trade witli 

Cochin-China.’ « Dining the inteiview and aftefWdfcds nothing 
could exceed the civility of the mandaiins ami peo$p of ijaigon; 
they enteitaincd them with shows anil pla)s; but our lignite will 
only allow us to extract the desciiptiou o£ a fight, got up for 
their cntertain&icnt, between an elephant and a tiger, though the 
<yruel and unfair tieatnient of the tiger may giieve the heart and 
draw down the honest indignation oi Mr. l^Lartin. * < - * 


- f In the midst of a grassy plain, aboyjjiaif a mile long, And nearly as 
much in breadth, about sixty or sevefflfifine elephants \\er£ drawjpup 
id several ranks, each animal being povidod with a m alia w at and, a 
h*mda, which was> empty. On one side were placed cqnvehteitt seat9, 
the governor, mandarins, and a numerous tiam of soldiers beuig^Iso 
pjesept at tjie spectacle. A ciovvd of spectatois occupied 
ppsitc/ The tiger was bound to a stake, placed in the "centre^ the 
/plain; by means of a stout rope fastened refund lus 4 loins. t 
' perceived ^ow unequal was the combat; the eytws> of tbft poor, aojfnai 
had been torn out, and a strong stitch botfftd the lips together, and j m* 
jgfentad him ftWn opening mouth. Orttfeing turned loose fromm^ 
Stkfcfr, hO attempted to bound over^he plain, but finding all attenurato 
Pp&icate himselfc useless, ffc threw himself at lerfgfh upon thejgrfis. 
r ej01 seeing a large ^VphAwbwitfi^febg tu*k* approach,* hfr gtt-lip'&ftl 
! \ 1 ■ ' ' At fed 
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faced the coming t$as4>y~thh and the 

horrid growl of tho tiger, too mtifth Iritifflidated/and turned aside, white 
the tiger pursued him heavily, and struck him feith his fore paw upon 
the hipd quarter, quickening hi* pace not a little. The mahawat suc- 
ceeded in bringing the elephant to the charge again before he had gone 
far, and t(jis ffme he rushed' on furiously, driving, *his tusks into the 
earth under the tiger^ and lifting him up fail ly, gave him 'a clear cast to 
the distance df abodt thirty feet. This was an interesting point In the 
combat; the tiger lay along the ground as^f he were dead, yet it* ap- 
peared that he had received no material injury, for on the next attack; 
no threw himself into an attitude of defence, and as the elephant was 
again about to take him up, he sprung upon his forehead, fixing his hind 
feet upon the trunk of the former. The elephant was wounded ixr thirt 
attack, and so xnuch.frightened*, that nothing could prevent him from 
breaking through every obstacle, and fanly running off. The mahawat 
was considered to have failed in his duty, and soon after Was brought 
up to the governor with his hands bound behind his back, and on the 
6pot received a hundred lashes of the rattan. 

‘Afiotherclephant was now brought, but the tiger made less resistance 
on each successive attack. It was evident that the tosses he received 
must soon occasion his death. All the elephants vveie furnished with 
tusks, and the mode of attack in every instance, foi several othcis were 
called forward, was that of rushing up An the tiger, thrusting their tusks 
under him, raising him, and thiowing lum to a distance. Of thew 
trunks > they evidqptly weic \eiy caieful ; tolling them cautiously up 
under the chib. vVhcn the tiger wvA pcifeclly dead, an elephant wf& 
brought up, who, instead of tatsing the tiger on his tusks, seized him 
with his trunk, and in .general cast him to the distanqpnt thnty feet. 

4 The tiger nght was succeeded by the lcpicscntution of a combat of a 
different description. The object of it was, to show with what steadi- 
ness a Hpc of elephants was capable of advancing upon, and passing the 
lines of the enemy. A»doublc line of cntienchments \va* thiown up, and 
in front of it was placed upon sticks, a quantity of combustible matief, 
with fire* works ofVarious descriptions, and a few small pieces of artillery, 
in an instant tho whole was iir a blaze, and a smart fire Was kept up. 
The elephants advanced in line, at a steady ami rapid pace, but though 
they went cldsc up to the fire^thteje vveijj very few that could be forced 
to pass it, all of them shufflidgk found it in some way or other. Tbp 
attack was repeated a second time, and put an end to the amusements/ 
— pp. 321 — 324. 

Atjuron Bay they were equally well received as*at Saigon ; 
4 the people behaved to us/ says Mr. Finlaysou , 4 with remark* 
able civility/ An account of their approach h^d, of course^ pre- 
ceded thefnfand iii*H few # days two barges of forty oars\eacJi 
afriVfed" from JHu6 to, carry the envoy and ten peisojj* qflfljr of bis 
strife to that* capital, but after some discussion he was ^Ubwed tg 
t&k& fifteen ; the, obvious purpose 1 " of limiting to this mimbff 

^ to makejhs mspion, thus ^hom of its beams/ as obscure as 
* ,Vtk* XXxiU.* i possible 
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possible .i*4t is , the ‘policy oft all these nations to 

degrade, a&Wuch as^pos^ible, uty foreigners in the eyes of their 
subjects, thinking thereby tq elevate themselves and add to their 
own dignity by cqtfiparison* 

r * It took them twenty hours to reach? the mouth o£ the river that 
leads to Hue. Though narrow without the bar, it spreads out 
within to a vast lake; it is, in fact, an estuary with sandy and barren 
shores, on which- weie oeveral hundred boats lying in front of 
/small miserable fishing villages. A little faither up, however, 
the appearance of the country was wholly changed. 

4 The scenery becomes now \cry interesting. Islands, covered with 
cultivation, aic visible at a distance ; woral vast rivers appear to pom 
their waters into one basin. Thousands of boats are seen returning fioin, 
or proceeding to sea. Theie were women in all the boats, and they 
seemed to bavojmoie $an their due shaie of whatever labour was going 
for waul. The supmor politeness wine h \u had lomuikcd amongst theke 
people has not amelioialed the condition oi femahs m society/— p. 342. 

When they had advanced about nine miles, tliey were or- 
dered to halt, and a boat fiom the * Mandarin of Elephants,’ 
came alongside and counted them to (heir destined lodging, 

t hich was ample and coincident; but the place wavevery wheie 
lickly sin rounded by aimed soldieis, who never for a moment 
lost sight of a single individual of the mission, f Compared with 
die native troops of India,’ says Mr. Finlay soil, 4 and oflhe king 
of Siam, the soldieis we saw' here made a very respectable ap- 
pearance/ * * 

A messenger now came to demand the letter for tire king, which 
wap given up with the Chinese translation ; but Hie next day it was 
brought back, as containing cxpics&ious nor lit to be laid before 
bis majesty, with an observation 4 that the governor writes as 
though he was writing to his equal/ It took the Cochin-Chinesc 
scribe and *Mr. Crawfoid’s interpietcr a whole day to concoct a 
nCW translation to the taste of his Cochin-Chinesc majesty. They 
were, now carried about sir, milesg^ther up the river, to wait on 
kihe Mandarin of Elephants. Tluffcouutry was every where inter- 
sected with streams and canals, and it was agreed, 4 that the banks 
of the river Hut* presented the most beautiful and interesting 
scenery of any river we had seen in Asia/ The’rilhig&g were 
numerous and comfortable ; the neatness and cleanliness of die 
houses most remarkable; and the grounds j&nd little gardens round 
the houses were adorned, vvith considf rubfetaste, with flowers and 
^ ornamental trees; the natives themselyes skeined cheerful' con- 
'4ented, and lively. 

J 1 A question was asked by Hie Mandarin of Elephants, if the envoy 
bad any thing to communicate beyond the matters contained in 

- the 
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the letter to the k%ig ; replied, * oijly 

a few words on coinmoroialniatws/tiie JV^andapu observed, as be 
of Saigon had done, * that the poits of Cochin-China were Open 
to all nations; that the duties of late had,fcpen diminished, and 
that the affays of traders would alwaj s meet with propeoatlcntidn^ 
Mr. Crsfuford theu asked * when he might expect to have the 
honour of obiainttig an audience of the king V * We were little 
prepaied/ says out authoi, * foi the afl>wei 4o this/ — 'that the 
business, of the en\oy being cntnely ot a comma aal natuie, 
it altogether pi collided the possibility ol his being admitted to 
the picsence of the king.* This was indeed a scveie and unex- 
pected blow to the hopes of the eu\oy, who pleaded the hardship 
of his having come fiom ^distant a count! y to cement the bonds 
of fiiendship between the two nations, and to congiatulate the 
king of •‘Cochin-China on his accession to the thione« — that the 
determination was w holly uiiact ountablc, of not icceiviVig the emoy 
of the Gotei uoi-QCiu ial of India, * a man/ says Mi . Crawford, ‘ of 
the most exalted iauk, the intimate biendoi Ins soveicign, looked 
up to b;y all the woild, and holding coucspondeiue with the 
gieatest kings ot the oast* — but dll would not do. To put an end 
to the discussion, the music was Oideied * to strike up/ and 1 the 
placets to come in ; but, in the piesent tempei of then minds, tne 
paity found th$ perfoi malice ot the one * so udiculous and un- 
meaning/ and of the otlu r f so abominable/ that they awed per- 
mission to retne. 

Mr. Clifford certainly ought to ha\e know n •foi he has written 
mid published laigety on all the countiies in the east, that the 
Chinese (and the Coclim-Chmeso are the same people, using tlie 
same laws and language) considu mcichants and # traders as a de* 
giaded class, and place them acxoidmgly m the lowest rank of the 
community. He should have kept to lmnself his Commercial 
views till after the aydicncej and newer ha\ e put them forward as 
the main object of his mission. This, however, was not the last 
of his moi tiiications ; he h|dn*cai cety got home when the same old 
man who had taken the letfer to the king came to say that the 

! presents could not be accepted ; that, w itli tegaid to the ceremony, 
t was necessary that all the couit should be in full di esses; and 
that such sfete was reset ved foi the envoys of kings; that had Mr* 
Crawford come from the king of England he would have Jteen 
received; but that, as it was, the govcinoi ot Saigon might just as 
Well send an envoy fcfhis $oveieig». 

fiitlieito^they had nothing ot that wonderfiil work yhich 
encompasses the city of Hu6, built under the direction "bf some 
'Erench engineers^und described by us iu our review of Captain 
White's * Voyage / button their leturn; accompanied by the only 

1 2 two 
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two surviving officers, Vannief ami ^baigneaux, (since 

i etui nod to Bmppe,) vvhoj^cld the rank of mandarins, and assisted 
at the conference, they parsed up an «pym ot the river which brought 
them a* suddenly as Unexpectedly, 

uhi nunc ingentia cernes 

Mrpniaj fctngcntemquc novas C^arthagmis arcem. *• 

In shoit the) found themselves immediately in front of one of the 
quacfiaupulai sides of this *kewly foi tided city. But here agttinour 
fiuthor diffei s fiom Captain White, or lathei the Frenchman from 
whom he had his description; thus instead of nine it is about six 
miles in ciicumfuence^ the walls, instead of sixty, aie fiom twenty 
to thiity feet high ; the ditch Unity instc ad of one hundred feet in 
^vid^li; and instead of twelve humliecl the watti* aie 'capable of 
mounting eight hunched pieces of cannon. Our autlftfr found it, 
howcvci, h^th wHflun and without, * an extraouhuaiy work of gieat 
beauty, legoluiity, and sticngth.’ Tlu* gianaries, storehouses, 
magazines, bat jacks, aisenal for aitillciy, weie all well ana sub- 
stantially built, and most of them elected on the maigiu of a navi- 
gable canal that tiaveiscs the city. * < 

At a meeting of mandat ms oui envoy was doomed* to receive 
a^itioual vexations fiom tlu so experienced diplomatists/ They 
produced a letter adchc ssed to the Oounnoi-geneial, not fiom the 
king, b^ fiom one of Ins miiusteis, and a list o|* presents, con- 
sisting 4 pf a few cattees ot cinnamon, some aguila woocf, two 
ihin^cei os’ horns, and sonic sugai candy. The euvoy, however, 
declined receiving them without a lcttci fiom the king himself. 
One of the mandat ins obsei ved that ‘ whatevei might be the custom 
iu liuiope, it was quite contrary to their notions ofjproj)riety to 
open alctiei intended foi the king, and that the, letter from the 
Governor-geneial of Bengal to the king of Cochin-China had 
been opened at Saigou.’ This was rather too much; for al- 
though it might be unpi udent in the? envoy to give it, we doubt 
not that if the goveinoi of Saigon had not obtained it fiom him 
be would have been deprived of^jite situation. AfMr thiar a 
li$tfe jnandarin fiomTuion staited up and said, * You come from 
the governor of a piovince ; you ^oflti piesents to a gffeat king ; he 
dp$s not receive thuu, and now you 1 eject the picsentS Which ho 
haq,djrigued to offer/ In shoit, after much useless f discussion* 
it was finally determined that even the letter for the^oVernc^ 

S erial (though only from one of the mpusters) cotild not m 
eliveVed, unless the presents weie also acc^&pd, patters bfeihg 
thus finally and unfavoui abb* settled, the old mandarin at oli^e 
laid aside his distant and formal state, laughed and talked in the 
most familiar mauner, called itf four or five of his children, trf 
whom, he said, lie had thiit^-six then in his house, the survivors 

of 
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of fifty-four, and, ilioiiglk^stxVy^flV |iars*of age, Unexpected to 
have many moie. They now sat down to a feast *of which fat 
pork ami rotten eggs aie sat’d to have been, to the* taste of the 
mandai his, the most delectable dainties; if the latter contaiqtd 
young lyrds # so much the better, and better still if they wcic full * 
grown. The defeated envoy, however, appears ndt to have en- 
joyed the feast* ' $ 

A hint was now given that the sooner the/ departed the more 
agreeable ; and the offer w as made of their leturning either by land 
or by water: as the winter season had sot in, being near the end 
of October, they piefcri ed i etui uiug to Tui on Bay by land. It be- 
came the moie necessary tq hasten their depaiture, as, in the true 
apiiit of their neiglibouis, the Chinese, a marked change imnie- 
diately took place in the manner of their tieatment^ 4 They de- 
scended/ says Mr. Finlay son, 4 to acts of petty meatiness, which 
were altogether contemptible, and much inoie calculated to excite 
contempt, detision, and pity, than any hostile feeling/ Accord- 
ingly, the envoy and his suite set out the veiy next day, iu two 
boats, with a thud containing an aimed gtiaid, and pioceeded along 
a line canal, which at the distance of eight or nine miles opened 
into a large estuary, appealing like an inland lake; beyond whtch 
they crossed a hilly count!} in palanquins, each cat lied by a 
couple of men, whose good humour, stiength, and Agility aic 
highly commended. The kind disposition of these poor people 
was evinced in their extieme attention to the poisons and piopeity 
entrusted to their caie; and in th< ii leadiness, as they proceeded, 
to collect for them such lloweis and fi nits as atti acted theii notice. 
The gi cat beauty of the louiitiy and the variety of its scenery are 
dose n bed as objects woitliy of admitation* Kim* appealed to be 
the chief article of cultivation both iu the plains and uplands. The 
muneious villages on the toad were neat, clean, and eomfoi table. 
On the ibuilh day* they descended the hills to Tuion Bay, and, 
having rejoined their ship, set sail for Calcutta* 

Thus ended this ill-concerted aftd luckless mission, much Jto 
the way that any one acquainted with the nature of the people 
to whom it was sent, and the object to be attained, wbuid have 
anticipated \ but which, by a little management, and a more firm 
,an,d chgpified line of conduct on the pint of the envby, might at 
least have cqmmamMII a greater degree of lespect than* was 
show n to the icpiep^ntative of the * man* who^s * looked up fcb^y 
all the world/ and wno '•holds coircspondence with the greatest 
kings of the east/-* * 
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AirrVV.— 1 S toHhe Mountaimqf 

Pieniont in the year 1823, arid 'Researches amdhg the Vaudois or 
W (Metises, Protestant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps . With 
tllaps, fyc. By the Rev. William Stephen Gilfy. 2d edH/ 
London. 8vo.*’M825. . 

2. The History of the Christian Church, including the veryinte- 
^'restihg Account cf the Waldemcs .and A/bigeuses, By William 

Jones. 2 vols. 4th edit. 

3. ^ A Brief Sketch of the History and Present Situation of the 
Vaudois. By Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq. London. 8vo. 1825. 

• ’ -*0 i j *■ 

nrjIIE Vaudois have recently been celled seditious fanatics in a t 
publication of Dr. Milner’s, not more remarkable 'fqr truth 
kilts statqin^nts^than for charity in its spirit and courtesy in its 
style. , 

These, who gave earliest notice, as the lark 
, Springs from the ground the morn to gratulatc; ] 

* j,. Who rather rose the day to antedate '* 

"By striking out a solitary spark, 



When all the world with midnight gloom was clark^* 
These Harbingers of good, whom bitter Hate '* - 
In vain endeavoured to exterminate, t 


, * j *, Fell Oblo(jny pursues with hideous bark .—Wordsxcfatk, 


: 'UYllu<?ktiy for Dr. Milner and for other Romish writers who; 1 
like 'Jhim, arc repeating calumnies which have been again and 
again confuted, a "faithful account of what the Vaudois were and 
c&tttinuc to be, has been laid before the public in one of the most 
interesting volumes that has recently appeared. * w . * 1 ‘ * 

$fr. Gilfy, thp author of this volume, happened to attend a 
infecting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, tMfte 
the day when a letter was read from ^Ferdinand Peyrani, one 'dp 
the pastors of die ancient Protestant church of the Waldehser. 
'lTiejiaistor stated the numbers at that time existing in the Valievs 
of'Iroinpnt as amounting to 18,00$^ divided into thirteeil TO* 

' he represented their clergy as in the greatest povCrc^ 
,thb'%hiirCfhes in want of books^^ie people exposed, since peafefe 
had been restored# to fresh injuries from the RomatfUtg; mid 
evfeff ? the continuance of their church in danger, not fro pi 
whnt of altaclixnent in its members, butjtecause the stipends w 
the ^Jergy were soflow that they could norby any lixertioni suftrf 
pbit die expense of bringing up their cheldrWto succeed tbeimpj 
the wnistry. Mr. Gilly, wphad then only sin imperfect gepe* 
^{knowledge of what rclateq td^the Vaudois, was so mheh idj* 
passed by tliib affecting rcprescdJ|ition, that ’tbe ^ubject, he ;, stfyty 
td&fc complete pos^lsiptf or him. immediately made tbfe 

history 
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hi&toiy of this pe\ecuted pebptle httrpgrticular study, and tlie 
result was a determination to visit them in their native vallies. 
Accordingly in the month of December, 1 822, he Jeft England 
with thiee young companions* Winter is not the season for \i~ 
siting the values of the Alps; but it was their intention to make 
the tour df Italy afteiwaids, and in his own woids, ‘ if those who* 
have a few months only at their disposal, aic lesolved to make 
the most of that time, they must icgulaUf their piovcments less by 
choice than necessity/ 

At Ttiiiu the travellers had the good fottune to fall in with 
a Vaudois meiclianl, icsident in that city ; some of his family were 
living at La Torre, the puntipal village of the community : he 
provided them with letteis 6f inti eduction; and his son, an intel- 
ligent young man, who was acquainted with the country and 
with the English language, accompanied them. The fiist Van- 
„dois village which they visited was Pomaietto, wheie M. Peyrani 
resided, the then Modeiatoi, as the supieitie pastoi of their church 
is uovv called. This village is 111 the valley of Peiosa, w r hich, in 
most of the old maps, is named La Valle di Clusone, because the 
river Clusone divides it along its whole length; but the Pro- 
testants arc confined to the western side of that liver. In fact, 
they seem now to possess those parts of the countiy only from 
which it was found too costly and difficult to c\tiipate them, 
because a handful of detcrmiucd’meii may there maintain their 
ground against veiy supeiioi numbers. They have at different 
times been dispossessed of almost all that could be taken fxom 
them, and the vallies which they still retain aie so unproductive 
aud so awfully situated amid the wreck of the mountains, that a 
former visitor speaks of them as having been left to the Vaudois 
rather as places of exile than of enjoyment. This how'ever is 
not so* Drear and uninviting as their country may appear, it 
will be seen, when \%p com# to the history of this virtuous people, 
bow dearly they have piized and how manfully maintained it. 

There is indeed a wild and dcsobitc diameter in these Alpine 
vaflies, both on the side of Savoy aud of Picmont, which can 
hardly be imagined by those wlm have seen no other mountain 
scenery than such as Gieat Britain contains. The wildest posses 
in Wales or Scotland afford but poor materials for comparison: 
t|lc aid of cxaggeiatioj|mu8t be called in befoie any of these can 
to«j called lei i ible* EvcWin Glencoe, which is pf i haps the grandest 
SM|d most impressive scepe of this kind in the island, you have 
a sense of perfect ^ecuiity, and th^ggpam there might invite you 
to*drink of its# waters or to batbp i^them. But in these AJp* 
the mountains are grumbling on oil sides, the rocks themselves 
are in a state of dissolution. A felt into the torrent (and every 

* stream 
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stream & & tor refit 'certain d4ath ; and 'even in 

situations wlficli, to dtyjjr ^acquainted with the fearful character 
of the country, would seem remote from all danger, an avalanche, 
beginning so far ayvay as to he out of sight and hearing at the 
Coflunencement of its course, may make its way ^through the 
rarest, prostrating the pines before it, and overtake the* traveller 
on his road, or bury him in his inn. The habitations aye in 
keeping with the scenery'? the houses are so low, so rude, and 
so loosely constructed, that a village appears at a little, distance 
tfiore like a heap of ruins than an assemblage of human dwellings, 
s*nd seems to form a part of the wreck and desolation amid which 
it stands. 

/ Never/ says Mr. Gilly, * did a more dreary spot burst upon 
the view than the village of Pomaretto seen in its wintry aspect. 
It seemed as jf the mountains must have rent asunder to produce 
so much nakedness ami desolation/ The street was narrow 
and dirty, the houses or rather cabins so small and inconve- 
nient, tliat at every step the travellers took, poverty stared them 
in the face. The presbytery of the Moderator differed little 
either in construction or size from the hovels by which it was sur- 
rounded. Its appearance sufficiently testified that an appoint- 
ment to the episcopal office among the Vaudois brought with it 
no worldly advantages or comfort. But it would be injustice to 
the author were we to proceed in any other words but his own/ 

* We were received at the door by a mild, sensible, and modest-look- 
ing yr un ' man dressed in faded black, to whom we communicated our 
tidsh of being introduced to M. Peyi'ani. lie replied, that his father 
was very unwell, but would be happy to sec any English gentlemen who 
did him the honour of a visit. We were afraid that we might disturb 
the invalid, mid therefore hesitated to intrude until we had begged M. 
Ycrtu to see M.pjeyrnni first, and ascertain whether the sight of stran- 
gers would be agreeable. 'Flic answer wte in our favour, and we were 
now conducted up a narrow staircase through a very small bed-room, 
whose size [the size of which] was still further contracted by several 
book-cases. This led into another bed-rdbm, more amply provided stfll 
Wftb shelves and books. The apartment was about fourteen, feet square, 
low, and $9thout any kind of decoration of paint or paper banging. It 
was thick with dust $ and the only attention to those mundituz nV, fo 
which we were in the habit of looking, were the sheets of the, bed, than 
which nothing could be cleaner. At a smalLfirc, where tb$ fuel w$& 
supplied in too scanty a portion to impart wattnjtb ta the room, and by 
wtbe side of a table covered with books, parchments,, and ppmuscripts, ^ 
a slender, feeble-iooking old lum. whose wtiole frame was bowed down 
by itvfi unity, A nightcap was whis head, and at. finstsight we supposed 
lie had a long tvliite beard hanging down upon his neck } but, upon fils 
rising to welcome us, we perceived that it was no beard, but whiskers of 
a length which are [is] not often , seen, and which had a very singular 

* eftccfc. 
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effect, life dress coVsftstctl of a slfybtiy, , black suit, and White 

worsted stockings, so. darned and paicb^,Ahs& it fe difficult to say whe- 
ther any portion of the original hose remained! Over hi* shoulder was. 
thrown what once had been a cloak, tut now a shred only, and more 
Kike the remains of a horse-cloth than part of iy clerical dress. This 
cloak, in dhe Animation of his discourse, frequently fell from his sinful- 1 
ders, aud was replaced by his son with a degree of filial tenderness and 
attention extremely prepossessing. 

’* ‘The sickly-looking sufferer, in this hunfkle costume, in this garb of 
indigence, was the Moderator of the Vaudois ; the successor of a line of 
prelates, whom tradition would extend to the Apostles themselves; the 
high-priest; of a church, which is, beyond all shadow of doubt, the pa- 
rent church of every Protestant community in Kurope, and which cen- 
turies of persecution have noUboen able to destroy. It is indeed a vine 
“ which has stretched her branches to the sea, and her boughs unto rtie 
river r” but while her branches are flourishing, “ the wild boar out of 
the wood doth root up the stem, and the wild beasts of the field devour 
it.” And unless the same Providence which first planted this vine and 
made room for it, shall turn again and look down from heaven, and 
Visit it, it must, it is feared, perish ; for nothing short of tlic divine suc- 
cours can enable men to bear up against the poverty, humiliation, and 
deprivations, to which most of the Vaudois clergy are exposed to this 
hour. • 

4 M. Peyrani was upwards of seventy-one years of age at the time we 
saw him > the whole of his income did not exceed 1000 francs, or about 
forty pounds a-ycar ; aud with this pittance he had been obliged to meet 
the demands of a family, the calls of charity, the incidental expenses of 
his situation as moderator, and the additional wants of age, sickness, 
and infirmity. An accident, occasioned by the kickftf a mule, had added 
to the ills of his condition. A large and prominent rupture, and an in- 
curable weakness, were increased by his inability to procure surgical aid 
$is often as lie required it. For two years he underwent excruciating 
pain ; and had his means enabled him to obtain the medical assistance 
which his case demanded, the malady might have been materially, if not 
effectually, alle*iated 4 * 

4 The welcome which we received from our venerable host was ex- 
pressed with all the wanuth and sincerity of one whose kindly feelings 
bad not yet been chilled by yedrs or sufferings : and the manner in which 
*|t was delivered, displayed a knowledge of the world and a fine ta& x>f 
good breeding, which are not looked for in Alpine solitudes, or in the 
dqsty study of a recluse. We were predisposed to respect his virtues 
atid piety', and had been given to understand that he was a man of the 
* first literary acquirements ; but we did not expect to find the tone and 
'manners of one tfhose brows would do honour tj the mitre of any dio- 
iii Europe: nor did ve know that he, who was now drooping in a 
- State of the veriest nenury, hat! been,, during the Frefich dominion, one , 
of the twe nty-five* members Of the precision al gov ernment of Pigmoa t. 

,’/*■* The Author has been informed of an error lit this passage, and has learnt that' it 
; vas M. Gtyinet, the predecessor of Fey rani in the office of moderator, who was so 
employed by the French government. Si. Peyrani uevtir filled suiy civil office. — '■Note 
' to Secxmd. Edition . • * 

Spch 
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Swell » inverse could never have been ' dtecoVered j^om Us complaints, 
for there was ^nothing of Jbtt^rutouSness in any of his observations, nor 
did. he once express himsfelfwith the least degree of bitterness upon the 
subject of his own grievances, or those of his community.’ — pp. 61). 71- 
*M. Peyraui spokc^vith so much rapidity, and his thoughts followed 
• elyJb other in such quick succession, that he never sufferc<Miiinsclf to be. 
at a loss for words. If the Latin term did not immediately occur to 
hjjgp, lie made no pause, but immediately supplied its place by a French 
dr Italian phrase. 'fliis artiumtion of manner had such an effect upon 
his whole frame, that very soon after we began to converse with him* 
the wrinkles seemed to fall from his brow, a hectic colour succeeded to 
the pallidness of his countenance, and the feeble and stooping figure, 
which first stood before us, elevated itself by degrees, and accpiircd new 
strength and energy. In fact, while he was favouring me with ft short 
history of himself, I might have forgotten that he had exceeded the usual 
limits of man’s short span ; and I must repeat, that it is impossible to 
admire sufficiently the Christian character of the individual, or of the 
church which he represented, when 1 recollect the meek resignation with 
which he submitted to his hard fate, and the forbearance he exhibited, 
whenevef*his> remarks led him to talk of the vexatious and oppressive 
proceedings which have never ceased to mark the line of conduct pur- 
sued by the Sardinian government, in regard to the churches of the 
Wfddenses. * 

‘M. Peyrani’s hook > shelves were loaded with more than they could well 
bear ; and when I noticed the number of the volumes which lay scattered 
about the room, or were disposed iv order, wherever a place could bo 
found for them, he told me, that if lie wore now in possession of all that 
once were his, the whole of his own, and the fid joining house, would be 
insufficient to contain them. lie said he had lxmght a great many him- 
self; but the principal portion of his -library was the accumulation of 
his father and grandfather, and of more distant ancestors ; and expressed 
much regret that he could no longer display the folios and curious old 
manuscripts that h&d been handed down to him. I asked what had be* 
come of them.^They have been sold,” he replied with considerable 
emotion: for he had been compelled to part <with‘ them from time to time, 
to purchase clothes; and even foot!, for himself and family! V — pp. 72, 73i 
When this venerable man was as^ed whether there had not 
formerly been bishops in the Vaudois Church, lie answered, ye»$, 
an<£ that h|s own office was virtually episcopal: * but if would be 
absurd/ safd he, * to retain the title when we are too poor to 
support the dignity, and have little jurisdiction but that which is 
voluntarily submitted to among ourselves. The term Moderator 
is therefore now infuse with us, as being more consistent iHtli . 
humiliation.’ His own means have never in the best tiuie$ 

, been adequate to his situation j and hunible indeed, when at thjjjft 
best, they must have been, foVhis wishes did not extend farther 
than three thousand francs a-year ! Another reason why the title 
ha<$ bcien dropf was that the Protestants were few in number 

compared 
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compared to what fiejr oric^fead bdcji, afr^.coufiiied at present 
to three vallies iti thd province of Pmet$fo ; whereisr they for- 
merly possessed all the mountainous region of tluft province, 
and extended into those of Susa and Saluzzo. The wars of 
extermination* which their government so ofifen waged against 
them gryhtly reduced the harmless people whom they failed • 
utterly to destroy: and a plague in the year 1670 swept off full 
two-thirds of them. Eleven out of thtir thirteen pastors dipt! 
in that visitation; and as their place could not be supplied with 
Italian ministers, they were obliged to obtain pastors from Geneva 
and France, who introduced the liturgy of Geneva, and brought 
with them also an attachment to the Calvinistic discipline. They 
would not submit to the annual visitation of the Moderator; this 
part pf hik duty therefore fell into disuse: nor lias he performed 
the office of ordination since their college at Angrogna was de- 
molished, and its funds sequestered. After that event the Vau- 
dois students yvere compelled to repair to Lausanne or Geneva, 
and orders conferred there were held good, after some confirma- 
tion on the part of their own Moderator; this appearing to be the 
chief act of authority which lie now exercises. From the senti- 
ments of the clergy, Mr. Gilly thinks there would be no difficulty 
in restoring the ancient discipline, if their college could be re- 
established ; an opinion confirmed by Mr. Aclanri, whose sensible 
sketch stands also at the head <Jf this article. But while their 
principal support is derived fiom Switzerland, it is not sin prizing, 
he says, if some of the opinions of that country have found their 
way among them. The leaven of false doctrine however has not 
contaminated the Vaudois. They hold the gospel in its integrity* 
M* Peyratii spoke vyith respect of Calvin, but observed that many 
of his tenets convey a strange notion of the Almighty’s attributes. 

* if God infallibly saves some/ said he, * and as infallibly rejects 
others, I do not sec^wliat R the use of his lawH/ 

^It was with evident satisfaction that this venerable mail ex- 
plained how closely the doctrines of the V audois church assimi- 
late to those of the church of England. # 

t * lie pointed to the works of Tillotson, Barrow, and Taylor, which 
Still enriched bis book-case, and declared that every time lie read them, 
lufwos more and mor^gratified by the light which these Ijnglish divines 
had fcbVown upon truths, for their adherence to which his pool* brethren 
had Seen so often obliged to conceal themselves in their mountain fast- 
But remember,” said the old man, with conscious and becoming \ 

f de, “ remember that you are indebted to us for your emancipation 
jrn papal, thraldontf Wc led the wf^. We stood in the front ranlt, 
^d, against u$ the first thunderbolts of Rome were fulminated. The bay- 
ing of foe hlood/bouiids of the inquisition was heard in our valleys be- 
'* * ' ' * foro 
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fore you kiuav its name, ? 4liey hunted down sank of oar ancestor*, and 
pursued otlnJs from glmitogleu, and over rock and mountain, till they 
obliged them to take refuge in foreign countries. A few of these wan- 
derers penetrated as far as Provence and Languedoc, . and from them 
w$re derived the Mbigenses, or heretics of Albi. The province of 
»Guienne afforded shelter to the persecuted Albigenscs. (iuiejme was then 
in your possession. From an English province our doctrines fouud their 
way into England itself, apd your VVicliife preached nothing more than 
what had becu advanced by the ministers of our valleys four hundred 
years before his time.'’ “ Whence,” continued my aged informant, with 
increased animation, u came your term Lollards , but from a Waldensian 
pastor, Walter Lollard, who flourished about the middle of the, thn> 
teenth century } and the Walloons of the Low Countries were nothing 
more than a sect, whose name is easily found in the corruption of our 
own. As for ourselves, wc have been called heretics, and Allans, and 
Manic! jeans, and Cathari, but we are, like yourselves, a church built up 
in Christ, a church with the discipline and regular administration of 
divine service which constituted u church. We have adhered to the pure 
tenets of the apostolic age, and the Roman Catholics have separated 
from us. Ours is the Apostolical succession, from which the Roman 
hierarchy 1ms departed, rather than out selves. We are not only a church 
by name and outward forms, hut a church actually interested by faith in 
Jesus Christ the corner stone.” '--p. 79 . , 

" * It was with extreme regret we witnesssed the approach of the hour, 
which told us we must take leave of the venerable Peyrani. The good- 
humour, cheerfulness, and resignation of the old man, his perfect recol- 
lection of events and conversations which took place years ago, his pro- 
found erudition and general information, lent a deep and peculiar interest 
to his discourse. jVIy young companions were riveted with attention. 
He appeared to them like a being of a different order to what they had 
been used to see : all that they heard and saw had more the air of ro- 
mauce than reality. The little window of the vooih opened upon the wild 
mountain -scenery.of Pomaretto ; the roar of the distant torrents was 
heard through the easement $ and the impression left by the whole scene 
was so much the greater, from the contrast between the elevated cha- 
racter of the noble old man, and the circumstances in which he was 
plated. Poverty within, and deflation without, formed a dark and strik- 
ing back-gfound to the portrait of the philosophic minister, whose Ups 
teemed ; ’with ^eloquence, and whose mind was stored with till the riches 
of the most intellectual society. The looks of my friends, as they wan- 
dered from the window to the moderator, sufficiently told me what was 
passing withift their breasts 3 and they did not escape the notice of M. 
Vcrtu, who watched with an inquiring eye, to observe wlmt impression 
the aged moderator <K his church would make upon the Strangers, flojk}- 
* ing him in the utmost reverence himself, he was all anxiety that, t^e 
should do the satfle ; and could not disguise his feelings of delight at 
^gvpjr mark of respect, which Wc paid to the sacred representative of this 
primitive Christian community. ' ' 

, * Before we parted, I looked several times earnestly round the room, 

that 
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that I might carry iway with me every possible recollect!*!* of the 
chamber, iti which R<xlolphe Peyratli was likely to finish hjs days. The 
ordinary and' antique furniture, and the prints, which hung upon the 
walls, were all objects of interest ; and some of them illustrated the cha- 
racter of the man. In the centre, and directly over the fire-place, was the 
moderator's diploma, presented to him by the Roydl Academy of Tttriji. 
On one shite of the diploma was George the Fourth, taken when he was • 
Prince of Wales : on the other, the King of Sardinia ; foV no sufferings 
or injustice done to him could efface the loyjil principles of M. Beyrnni. 
Several kings of Prussia, Isaac Newton, Luther, aftd Calvin, occupied 
another place; and the Duke of Wellington, and Lord William, lien- 
thick. Were in a very conspicuous situation. The good man pointed to the 
latter, and spoke of him with much gratitude. “ If any thing could have 
been done for the Vaudois, Lord William would have effected it,” he 
said ; " but the restored king’was deaf even to his intercessions/* ' — - 
p. 91. 

* At the door of his humble presbytery the aged moderator wrung our 
hands, and said farewell with every symptom of regret at parting: He 
stood at the threshold, watching our departing steps, and the last sight 
that I had of his long gr t*y locks, floating in the wind, left an impression 
♦hat will not soon be removed. I am sure nobody could take leave, a$ 
we did, of M. Peyrani, with the certainty of seeing him no more, with- 
out being sensibly affected. Ills son accompanied us to the edge of the 
torrent, and there we said adieu to hint. 

* Such was our visit to the successor of the bishops of the purest 
church in Italy, whose necessities were such, that we felt bound, by a 
sacred sense of duty, to run the hAznrd of wounding those feelings 
of pride, which every man of sensibility must retain, even amid the most 
urgent poverty, by pressing upon bis acceptance a hgart-offering for the 
purchase of a few of those comforts, which his age and infirmities re- 
quired. 1 have had many struggles before I could make up my mind as 
to the propriety of stating this circumstance, and nothing could have 
induced me to do it, but the persuasion that it will p*t the. case in the 
strongest light, and show at once the deplorable situation 1 to which many 
of these excellent pastors are Reduced. We could tiot have presumed to 
plotter, nor woifld the venerable moderator have condescended to accept 
the assistance of private individuals like ourselves, if it had not been a 
very timely succour : and certainly the circumstance never* could have 
appeared in print, but with the object of drawing attention to the wapts 
of a people who have beeu too much overlooked by those who have the 
means of aiding them.* — p. 93. 

* Reader, the siitterings of Rodolphe Pcyrani are at an end* He died 

about three months after our interview with him. Ilis spirit could no 
longer bear up agaiiist a complication of maladies and sorrows, and now, 
all that T remember of him is literally like a dream? that is past, or a talc 
that is told.’— &5. • 

\ Qdeson of tbi^ excellent in an now studfiftg at Lausanne, 
preparatory to taking older s, and existing therg ppoii pittance 

* . Which 
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which is scarcely evewf or tlic necessaries of life. He 

was invited Vto the English family there, and could 

not accept die invitation till a fellow-student lent him his clothes 
fpr^ the day/ Another, we are told by Mr. Acland, was working 
two months ago fee his bread in the lime-quarries opposite to St. 
#Cuerinsiit). p. 42. What is the condition of the VaiicKiis clergy 
thte reader has seen in this faithful description of their chief pas- 
tor. None but those Hio have been among them, Mr. Gilly 
toys, can imagine Svhat aie their toils and deprivations. They 
execute their duty to the utmost under every imaginable discou- 
ragenient, except that they want not the love and respect of their 
people; and it may well be supposed that only the sense of reft* 
gidu^ dnty can induce the parent to elmse such a destination for 
thesoiij^pr the youth to accede to it. M. Peyraui produced sonic 
family papers to his visitors, saying lie was interested in them, 
not on his own account, for time was advancing rapidly with an 
pld man like himself, but for bis children’s sake, who might carry 
these documents into the world as proof of their connection with 
England. They contained his maternal grandfather’s letters of 
orders; he was oidained by the bishop of London in the «aily 
part of the last century, and licensed by him as tutor in a noble- 
man’s family. They contained .also some letters from a mercan- 
tile family of the first distinction in Loudon, to whom he thought 
himself distantly related. Of such a member any family might be 
proud. His virtues were worthy of the primitive church, while 
his attainments and talents would have qualified him for the 
highest and most important station in a prosperous one. Some 
years ago a Roman Catholic priest, at Geneva, published a 
pamphlet in defence of the adoration of saints and the Romish use 
of images. The Swiss Romanists exulted in it as an unanswer- 
able production, ;bccuuse no answer appeared. Mr. Lowlber, 
the author of 5 .Brief Observations ofi the Present State of the 
Waldenses,’ happened at that time to visit the vallies, and in con- 
versing with M. Peyrani, expressed his l egret that they should 
thus be permitted to triumph. The venerable Moderator took 
oifi an answer from his desk ; he had composed it, bufc it was not 
published, because he could not afford the expense, aud there 
was no one to undertake it. To the honour* ^pf our country, this 
\vas undertaken by the .English visitor, and the, answer wasso 
complete aud convincing, that the Romish polemic cmie^votiged, 
ns far as he could, to suppress his own confuted compositiprik^ 
Let us nowtodk back upon the history of tlm remnrkabte peo- 
|i|eov^r whom this excellent mail prided. * 

question concerning the origin^f die Waldenses like 
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that upon the oilgin of romance; there may be some truth in 
every opinion that has been advanced, but they arc ill erroneous, 
because every one is exclusive. There Aay have 'been among 
them people with whom heresies, which had been publicly sup- 
pressed, were secretly preserved, as J uduisin^dways was in Sppin 
and Porftigaf, Others there Certainly were, whom Providence had 4 
kept from the general corruptions of the Romish 'church. The 
Vaudois were of this class, having, in their sinydicity and poverty, 
retained the faith and the forms which they received in the first 
ages; and this as well in the recesses of the Pyrenees as in those 
of the Alps. But undoubtedly the greater number consisted of 
tliosc who, listening to the earliest preachers of Reformation, 
became willing and ardent converts; and fully perceiving the 
falsehoods and abominations of the papal system, called upon 
others to join them in breaking a yoke as hurtheusomens it was 
degrading. There may have been many differences in 'minor 
points among them, which, if they had succeeded in the struggle, 
might in the ordinary course of things have widened, and pro- 
duced divisions equally lasting and lamentable as those which 
took place among the later and happier Reformers. But there 
is nothing in their history to show; that people of widely- varying, 
still less of conlrarious sentiments were acting together. The 
two heresies, of which their old calumniators accused them, were 
Manicheism and Arianism, to •which Robinson, in his * Eccle- 
siastical Researches/ has added Unitarianism, most inaccurately 
as well as injuriously, though he intended tq compliment them 
by the imputation. » 

Under the names of Waldenses and Albigenscs, Spaniards, 
French and Italians were included ; adventure! s hum many other 
nations contributed to swell that force, which* was sufficient to 
endanger the tyranny of Rome; and if the king*. of France and 
'England, or either of thfem, had understood their own' interest, 
might then have overthrown it; but the great majority of this 
people belonged to the Alpine and Pyrenean regions. It is 
probable therefore that there were Arians among them, because 
it is jeertath that Arianism continued to lurk in Sf&in long after 
it had ceased Jto be the dominant system there. If there were 
no, other, proof that suppressed heresies were still cherished 
in that counlry ? the1r existence would be indicated by th^ fact 
4bfttfee names of Arius and Pelagius werp long continued in 
Itobl^ families. r " In subsequent times, wheif those names had for 
ages ^een. hereditary, # the>motive for preferring them was no 
linger remembered, blitsthe reaaon why they were originally 
cnospn is evident; and as, late as the latter etft4| of the eleventh 
century, which is moie^h«b four centuries after the Nfoorishcdn* 
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quest, and six otter the overthrow of Arfanis# in Spain, the re- 
mains of tlw scot ventured to show themselves in Ccrdairo, in 
such force that the c&uut of that piovince.T). Guillen Jordon, 
unable to reduce them himself, called in the aid of the Count of 
B^cdona, Ramon ^Bercnguer, of the bushy head. There is no 
^ godson to doubt that these people were really Arians, as^they are 
called by the old Catalan historian Ptire Totnich, and by Ciari- 
bay, for the appellation has never been ignoiautly and indiscri- 
minately given to hcietics of all descriptions, like that of Mani* 
cfieans; and intfpuiu paiticulaily its proper import must have been 
well understood. Aiiaus therefoie there may well have becti 
arhpng those who came from the Pyrenean countries, but they 
imi9|^have been few in number; and it is certain that they did 
not Aruile their opinions: it is even piobable that they con* 
cealetf |pem, contented with the hope of obtaining liberty of 
conscience for themselves in the general movement; for in every 
Statement which the Waldenses put foith of their own doctrine 
in earlier or later times, their creed is pcifectly orthodox on lUW 
point. 

For the charge of Arianism theie may then have been at laast 
a plausible fouiidation. Is theie ail) giouud for that of Maui* 
cheism? Robinson, in acci editing it, foi lilies himself with the 
authority of Liuiborch, which he ought to have known had been 
set aside by Bcausobie, the highest of all authorities bn that 
subject: and Mr. Butler, making the same chaige, most strangely 
cites Beausobre himself in support of it. # Dr. Milner, in his 
wonted tamper, sh)s that the Albigenses were ' obscene Ma- 
nicheans, and monsters of impiety and immorality, rather than 
heretics/ This gentleman ha» imbibed the spirit as faithfully 
as the opinions those by whom these persecuted people were 
hunted down* It was easy to calumniate them, and safe also, 
while the power #as every where inu their persecutors' hands* 
and when, if a word had been uttered in vindication bf them, 


it would have been punished with death. The work of calumny 
is as easy jftow as it w*as then, 4 but it has no longer the secular 
arift to aid i#nor is it any longer effectual ; for udtw hlistaydjmg 
the efforts which were made to destroy their writings, as weli as 
to extirpate themselves, time has biought tiuth to llght^ and Pro- 
testant Europe has not been ungi aleful to the memor/ of those?' 
who, by their teaching and their sufferings, prefitffod tl|e way^of 
its deliverance. E\tu the Mauicheaiis, toward.V%fconi no such 
motive existed, have been faithfully rejvfcseiUcd/after fourteen 
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centuries pf obloquy, by two Protestant! writers, who for dili- 
gence, fidelity, and candour have never been surpassed. 

Lardner, who calls the remarkable founaer of the sect Mani, as 
his name is written by the Persians and Arabians, say$, in his usual 
benevolence of temper, ' it is not a pleasing t^ing, unless there Jx* 
very cogent feasons, to fix the charge of imposture on a Christ * 
tian, and a man of great knowledge and understanding, as Mani 
was/ And on summing up the case, hcjcoucludes thus: — * Upon 
the whole, I do not wish to deny that Maui w8s an impostor, but 
I do not discern evident proof of it. 1 plainly see' that he was an 
anogant philosopher, and a great schemist; but whether he was 
an impostor, I cannot certainly say. He was abundantly too fond 
of philosophical notions, vghich lie endeavoured to bring into re- 
ligion : for this he is to be blamed. Hut eveiy bold 'dogiqathferls 
not an impostoi.’ Beausobie\s opinion is less favourable; he 
perceives imposture or fanaticism in Manes, or both. V&tiema 
differs in this point fiom Beausobre, and pronounces him to hav8* 
been, like Montanus — * fanatic us verius quatn impostor , qui sibi 
deque ac aliis imposuit / To us it appears piobable that he Was 
both impostor and enthusiast, but veiy doubtful whether he had 
any belief in Clnistianitv. His object was to construct a com- 
posite religion, by blending Chiislianity with the old Magian my- 
thology, and modifying both so as to form a system different 
from cithei, yet so connected with each, that it might obtain ac- 
ceptance in Persia as well as in Chiistendom. This >vas the 
scheme of an ambitious visionary, not of a religious enthusiast; for 
the mauuer in which he distorted both systems, evinces that he 
had no belief in either. He could no more have believed til the 
tenets which he taught than Tasso in the story ol his own poem 
upon the first crusdde. • 

If Manes had a predilection for any sy stem, it was, as Beau- 
sobre has observed, for ♦the Oriental philosophy, in which, 
being a ChaldCan, he was brought up. Perhaps the same cause 
may explain why he sought to represent Christianity as alto- 
gether disconnected witli the Jewish dispensation; maintaining 
that the Christian chuich, being composed of conv(#ls from the 
Gentses, ought to acknowledge the prophets of the Gentiles, 
not th^qe of the Hebrews : and upon this hypothesis rejected 
those prophecies which are the iirefragable proofs of Chris- 
tianity) tpirt appealing to the fabricated books under the names of 
Enbch, Seth; and* other patriarchs, which listed in his own 
country. ’An, inherited rfisL&e of the Jews, who; ? till the time of 
their dispersion, bad bee^&borderjng and hostile people*, may 
have influenced Jiim, jin JSpition to his consciousness that the 
system which ha proinukflH^^as not only in all points uti4up- 
vol. xxxiii, no. k ported 
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+ ported by scripture, t a\ in many, and those tAost essential, con- 
trary to it. Rejecting ( n this way the whole of the Old Testament, 
he also in grfcat measure invalidated the New, by teaching that the 
Gospels were not written by the Evangelists whose names they 
bear, or that, if wtftten by them, they had been interpolated by 
** Jud sizing Christians. In thus disparaging the authentic records 
of the Christian revelation, expunging from them whatever was 
inconsistent with #% his own scheme, and mutilating the Gospel 
to make it suit his own doctrine, instead of deducing his doctrine 
from the Gospel, Manes proceeded as the Spcinians have since 
done. Lardner has indicated two other circumstauccs in which 
the Manicheans resembled his own sect, though without noticing 
$ie resemblance. He says that they were rather a sect of rea- 
soners and philosophers (as that poor word has been abused) 
than of visionaries and enthusiasts: and that, though they were 
widely diffused in many parts of the world, they were no where 
numerous. This was objected to them by St. Augustine, who 
said they were so few r as to be almost none; but they, as they 
could not exult iu their numbers, made it a boa«*t that they were 
the few who had found the strait w ay which leadeth to eternqj life. 

According to the Manicheans, matter was eternal. This they 
held as a corollary from the maxims that nothing can come of 
nothing; and that nothing which lias any taint of evil could 
come from the hand of an all" wise and all-good Creator. The 
Boun-Dehesch teaches that Orimtzd existed from the beginning 
in primal light, #nd Ahriman in primal daikness. But the Ma- 
nichean Deity was represented as light itself, pure, spiiitual, in- 
telligent light, incommiscible with matter, immutable and eternal. 
Immensity, they said, could not be predicated of this light, for if 
God were everywhere, and tilled all things with his presence, 
there would be wo place for any creature. They denied, there- 
fore, the ubiquity of the Deity, a*id they placed him in the 
highest part of the universe, existing these 'in the enjoyment of 
perpetual tranquillity, and accompanied by those Kons who were 
^mortal emanations from fiis divine Essence. From him they, 
like the neavens, had proceeded, but proceeding fthus from an 
eternal cause, they had from all eternity existed. * 

At the bottom of the universe was a world t of matter, yQtin chaos, 
but in a wprse than chaotic state, as consisting' of essential Organised 
evil. There the five natures or elements of darkness, storms, 
thick waters, malignant fire and smoke, had' produced > each *n 
infinity of creatures, which increased a*hd multiplied according to 
, their kind \ and over all re : gned theTlireat Prince* having UlKtyr 
him inferior "principalities, who proceeded from his evil essence, 
be being the principle of evil.* Tlfl^preatures of this miserable 

world 
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yrorld lived in perpetual discord, worrying! killing, apd devouring 
each other. In one furious contest the weaker side tied toward 
the border; they were so closely followed by the victorious party 
that the pursuers and the pursued came at once in view of the 
light ; and tljat unexpected appearance had tfe same effect upon 
them which an earthquake once had upon two armies engaged* 
in battle — it suspended their strife. They agreed to unite their 
forces and enter upon this new region/there Jto establish them* 
selves upon as good a right of discovery as that on which the 
Spaniards undertook the conquest of Mexico and Peru. When 
the Deity perceived that the upper region was thus invaded 
by the Pow ers of Darkness, he produced from himself a power 
or virtue called by Manes the Mother of Life; and the Mother 
of Life, on her part, produced the Original Man, whom she 
armed with the five elements of wind, light, water, fire, and 
air, that with these he might oppose the five elements of the 
Great Prince# the tempest with the gentle and refreshing wind, 
darkness with light, the muddy water w'ith the clear, the malig- 
nant fire with the good, and matter with air or spirit. But 
the Origiual Man, in his attempt to drive back the invaders, found 
himself too weak : he was overpcwvcrcd, and the dark ones de- 
voured that part of his armour which was composed of light; 
light thus became incorporated with matter. Lardner under- 
stands all this as an allegory, importing that the soul is a celestial 
substance which God lias thought lit to mix with matter for 
replenishing the world ; and that * this was occasioned by an en- 
terprise of matter, which God foresaw, but did not ihink'fit to 
hinder.’ But Beausobre, who took a wider range in his re- 
searches, is of opinion that it was intended to be literally believed, 
being derived from that almost universal traditibn of a war be- 
tween the Gods and Demons. 

The Original Man in tlrfs distress looked up to God for deli- 
verance, and the Deity produced another emanation called the 
Living Spirit, who rescued him, but not before the Powers of 
Darkness had possessed themselves of the light jnd> Uiinglqfl 
it with thei* own element. The first act of this Demiourgoa, 
after fiis victory, was to confine the demons w hom fie had sub- 
dued in the region lef the air, leaving them no morejiberty than 
was liecesi/aty for the furtherance of his own designs. There, 
in their anger, produce rain, tempest, thunder^ lightning 
and pestilence, ^Kich are nevertheless made %ubs^rvifewt to the 
system of Prudence. # TJje Living Spirit theff^Irom the min- 
gled materials before hinfpeonstruoted the earth and the Visible 
firmament. With those jmrts of the celestial siffMance which 
had not been polluted, admixture of matter, he formed 
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the sun and moon.^pVith those which, though deteriorated; 
were, not greatly injijrpfl, he made the other planets and the 
lower heavep : of the rest, which was thoroughly mingled with 
matter, he composed this material world, in which good and evil 
w arfe blended. t ThuV far the whole fable, frq$n whatever sources 
derived, is merely mythological, — an attempt neither fnore nor 
less satisfactory than many others of the same kind to account 
for the origin of e? il, anil clothe the unsubstantial speculations of 
fancy in the form of allegory and metaphor. 

What follows is more reprehensible, because the daring here- 
siarch begins here to substitute his own imaginations in the place 
of revealed truths. The Demiourgos had made this terraqueous 
globe, but not peopled it. It was left for the Great Prince of 
Darkness to do this. His chiefs, though defeated in their 
inroad, had secured as prisoners certain human souls, which 
were portions of the celestial light, and which they regarded as 
the most precious part of their booty. They had also seen the 
Original Man, and, in imitation of hint, the Great Prince mo- 
delled two human figures, male and female, in which as in a 
prison he inclosed two of his captive souls, rightly supposing 
that they would soon be reconciled to such captivity and hug 
their chains. As they increased and multiplied, other souls, 
which were wandering in the middle region, came to occupy 
fleshly tenements prepared fof them ; and, as they became in- 
carnate, drank from some oblivious cup a poison which de- 
stroyed all remembrance of their celestial origin. But the Deity 
would not permit the souls which had been thus deluded to be 
irrecoverably lost, and therefore through the ministry of angels 
revealed to the first patriarchs those salutary truths which they 
transmitted down. From time to time, for the same gracious 
purpose, he raised up sages and prophets in all nations, and 
finally sent his Only Son into the wcfrld to explain to the soul its 
true origin, the cause of its enthralment, and the means of its 
deliverance. Manes himself pretended to be not the Paraclete, 
^as has oft^n been asserted,) but a prophet, inspired by the Para- 
clete for the extraordinary service of explaining to Vhe Christian 
Church certain things which Christ had not made known to his 
disciples. c And the Manicheans, fully be|jeyiiig' J m this mission, 
held it fog, a fundamental principle, that nothing was to be re- 
ceived for revealed truth, on whatever authority advanced, or in 
whatever writings recorded, unless it ^agreed wijth the doctrines 
.of their founder, whom they held^to be^the Spiritual \BtSjii, 
^ppken of by St. Paul, a$ judging^ll things, yet himself to be 
. jjtftdged of no man. ^ ; ' 

As entitled therefore to this implicit credence, Manes "denied 

the 
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the incarnation and nativity, death and insurrection of our Sa 
yiour. In fact he denied the* humanity with all its ccftisequences; % 
and affirmed that the Son of God descended from the bosom of 
his Father in the form, but only in the form, of a full grown man, 
and first appeared upon the banks of the river Jordan, when the 
voice frqjn hfcaven proclaimed him for what Re wfcs. He was not* 4 
baptized : for, being without sin, baptism would have been de- 
rogatory to his divine holiness. None pf the ordinary actions of 
life which he appeared to perform were in reality performed by 
him. Crucified indeed he was, but he suffered nothing; there 
was only the appearance of suffering and of death; and this ap- 
pearance was exhibited to teach men that the divine nature which 
is united with matter is crucified in it, and to give them an ex- 
ample which they should imitate. After his apparent resurrection 
they taught that he took his dwelling-place in the sun. The 
Original Man, to whom they gave the name of Jesus, separating 
that name front Christ, was placed in the moon after his deli- 
verance. Another being, whom they called the Passible Jesus, 
they held to have been conceived by the Third Majesty, another 
emanation of the Deity produced to assist the Living Spirit, 
and to have been brought forth by the Virgin Earth; and they 
maintained that the true believers* by feeding on vegetables, re- 
ceived his divine nature into their own substance, and thus puri- 
fied their own souls, which animal food would have corrupted and 
rendered of the earth earthy. For this reason their Elect, who 
were the priesthood, were req (fired to abstain from the flesh of 
animals, and they were enjoined celibacy; thfi body being con- 
sidered essentially evil, and the whole scheme of redemption 
designed to separate the soul from its unworthy union. 

The souls of thcfElect completed their purification in tbis life 
and past at once to the heaven appointed for them. It was not 
so with the people, whom^hey called the Auditors. They, inas- 
much as they Engaged in the ordinary pursuits of the vyprld, and 
ate flesh, and especially as they perpetuated their kfrid, were 
co-operating so far. with the Powers of Darkness. Tbis, how- 
ever, being^rather the tendency of their debased a nth unfortunate 
nature; than their individual sin, such of them as lived virtuous 
lives, according |o their vocation, past after death into the bodies 
of those who were destined to be the Elect: and here we trace 
a resemblance tqjhe Indian notion, that the Bramiusf are twice- 
born men. Those of inferior worth transnjigrated^nto those 
&qge tables which were the food of the Elect, and there their puri- 
fication was* effected. The wicked were bom again to undergo 
disease and pain and inisefy ; and if, after a certain number of 
transmigrations, no amendment was produced by suffering, they 
' '^x3 * » were 
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were then delivered tcithe Demons, and thrown by them into that 
Outer Darkness, bey< tui the world, into which that portiod of 
hiatter which was norttsed in the creation had been cast. This 
consisted of the malignant fire, which burns in darkness. In 
thife all matter wil| finally be consumed, when the last portion 
Of^the celestial substance shall have been extracted f fronj, it; and 
there the souls of the wicked, who have proved irreclaimable, 
will be tormented for ? while, and then sent again into the 
world to begin a new life of probation. Happier spirits entered 
after death into the Great Wheel of the Zodiac, being purified 
as they past from one of its vessels to another ; having accom- 
plished this revolution they were received into the moon, there to 
be still further refined by water. The moon receives them till 
ifecan contain no more, and, as it is thus periodically filled, dis- 
charges her burthen with equal regularity into the sun ; and thus 
the changes in the appearance of the moontare accounted for. 
In the sun the last particles of matter are separated from them 
by fire. They then pass into the upper region, and their track is 
visible in the milky way, which the Manicheaus called the Co- 
lumn of Glory. 

It would be irrelevant here to enter into further details. 
What has been stated will suffice to show the utter absurdity 
of imputing Manicheism to the Albigenses, or to any later sect. 
Ignorance may repeat such a t charge in good faith. But the 
slightest research will suffice to show its utter falsehood ; and 
he who renews it after such inquiry, diaws upon himself the 
imputation of distorting history in the spirit of faction, and endea* 
vouring to serve his part) by misrepresentation and calumny. 

It is not however enough for Dr. Milner to call the Albigenses 
Manicheans, they must be obscene Manicheaus. Without recri- 
minating upon this intrepid assailant, by reminding him 1 of the 
turpitudes of the Confessional, as thpy have been exhibited by 
Sanchez^nd Rscobar, we ask whether any man piobity, after 
reading the volumes of Beausobre, or even the pages which 
Lardner has bestowed upon the subject, could persist in charging 
tile Manicheans with obscenity ; and whether any n^an is com- 
petent to form an opinion upon the subject without consulting 
these most diligent aud unimpeachable writers? The Mani* 
cheans, like the Mahommedans, believed in a religion which 
rested upem^no other authority than the assertion of its founder. 
He was ap, impostor, and they were his dupes* But in morals 
they erred on the side of rigour. In fact, had there been 
of this persecuted sect remaining in, this western* world, drip 
opinions would have assorted better with those of die Romanists 
than of the early Reformers . There were four cardinal points upon 

which 
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which these Reformers differed from the Romish church. (1.) 
They circulated the Scriptures, and especially the t/ooks of the 
New Testament, having translated them* for that purpose. Op- 
posite as this was to the practice of the Romanists, it is even 
more inconsistent with the principles of the Manicheans, who 
denied the Authenticity of the Gospels, ^2.) -They ‘ wholly , 
denied the imaginary purgatory of Antichrist/ as # a fiction in- 
vented in opposition to the truth. Thc^Municheans believed in 
no other punishment after death than such a.* was purgatorial, 
and therefore fiuite. (3.) They regarded abstaining from meat 
on certain days as an invention of men in a matter of religion 
which was an unspeakable abomination before God: but the 
Manicheans requited then Elect to abstain from it altogether. 
(4.) They held the marriage of the clergy to be both lawful and 
necessary, and that vows of celibacy were human devices pro- 
ductive of uucleauiwMs. But celibacy was enjoined by the Mani- 
cheans upon all who aspired to he in the tanks of the Elect, and 
who would avoid the calamity of being bom again on earth. 
What the tenets of the Manicheans woie, they who raised the cr^P 
of Mauicheisin against the Wahlenses and Albigenses neither knew 7 
nor cared: and yet the Romish \vi iters, now that those tenets 
have been made well known, persist in the groundless imputation 
with a folly w'hich is only equalled by its cffiontery. 

It has been obseived that the ^lanicheaus in their most pros- 
perous limes (if at any time they may be said to have been pios- 
perous) were never numerous, bigfrig rather a sect of speculators 
than enthusiasts or fanatics. And they used rib great exertions 
for making proselytes, as if conscious, from the very nature of 
their system, that it never could become popular. But the Wal- 
denses felt the forctf of truth; they had the zeal* and activity of 
men whose hearts were not less strongly impressed than their 
imaginations, and their success was proportionately great and 
rapid. There was scarcely a country of Christendom into which 
they had not introduced themselves. ‘ Day and nighl,*’$ays the 
Inquisitor Reiner, * they never cease to learn or to teach, women 
as well ‘as ^ien, the little as well as the great/ The labouref, 
who wrought at his occupation all day, learnt and taught during 
the night, and imparted to others what he had thus acquired. 
As an example of this ardour in seeking for converts, he men- 
tions one who, in the hope of bringing over a Romanist to the 
reformed faith, used to cross a piece of wataf by swimming, in 
the night and hi the depth of winter. Having the Scriptures in 
tnair own tongue, *they studied them diligently. Reiner spoke 
of a peasant who pould recite the book of Job, and declared that 
ho knew many who could repeat the whole of the New Testa- 
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m?nt. By jbistest theyinsisted upon trying all the tenets and 
practices of the Romfsh church, rejecting every thing for which 
ii 0 /*warrant was to be found in the word of God. 

* Heretic^ of various names, but of a single error/ the Albi- 
genses have been cnlled, c or rather of a thousand' errors $ for as 
^no heresiarch can Be fixed on as its founder, this heresy/ says 
Bernino, ' may be represented as a child produced without a 
fattier, or as a monster horn into the world from the commixture 
of various species/the more terrible therefore for its strangeness/ 
Among the various appellations given to tlienij this writer enu* 
merates those of Brabanzons, Aragonese, Navarrese, Basculi (or 
Biscayans and Gascons), and Cottarelli or Cotterels; apd then, oft 
the alleged authority of the Lateran council, accuses them of de- 
stroying churches and monasteries; laying waste the country, as 
an army of Pagans would have done; exercising the utmost in- 
humanity, and sparing neither age nor sex. Ifeany writers before 
him had charged the Albigenses with these enormities under these 
aliases, and on the same authority. The repetition by Bernino 
must have been attributed to malice, and not to ignorance, if 
4here were not a lively bigotry in this writer which made him 
capable of saying and believipg any thing in favour of the papal 
cause, and incapable not only of believing, but of seeing any evi- 
dence which made against it; for in mentioning and explaining 
one of these names, he refers to the Histoire de Beam, by the 
Archbishop Pierre de Marca, and in tracing him to that autho- 
rity the suspicion which these appellations had excited ’was con- 
firmed, Marca observes that our Matthew Paris has properly 
separated the decree of the Council de hareticis Jlbigemibus et 
diversis eorum appellationibus from that de liuptariis et 3re- 
bantiis prddotnbus qui Jideles ajfligunt . He notices the ehor into 
syhicMess careful historians had fallen, of ascribing what wa$*satd 
%f the latter to. the former, and thus 'confounding both; and ex- 
plain* folly and satisfactorily who and what the Ruptarii w r cre. 
They were mercenaries from all countries, but chiefly from Bra- 
Jjant, Navarre, Biscay and Aragon ; who, when they \yere not 
in the pay of any sovereign power, had been accustrmea to find 
sufficient employment in those private wars, which occasioned 
more misery and greater crimes than when ^nations were; et] h 
gaged. R&yniond of Toulouse, to support himself against his 
turbulent#obles, had been compelled to employ these advdn- 
turers, who swarfoed in Languedoc and Gascony; and at the 
time when those troubles changed their.* character; by tald&g 
the colour of religious opinions, these lawless bands were iilrhg 
, at free quarters, like the White Companies imthe same countries 
after the wars of the Black Prince. .They pillaged chttrchea aad 
« ' v monasteri#. 
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monasteries, not because they entertained heretical opinions, 
(which were the last thing they would have thought of,) but be- 
cause the best booty was to be found there ; and perhaps they 
regarded the clergy with peculiar animosity, for haling brought 
about the Peace of God, which, as far as jp was observed, in- 
jured them in their vocation. But they were no more connected 
with the Albigenses than the White Companies were with the 
Lollards; it suited the Romanists to tftake their crimes an ex- 
cuse for the tremendous persecution which was carried on; and 
the calumny therefore was launched without compunction* 

The English, or rather the Anglo-Normans, bore too great 
a part in the crusade which ensued, under Simon de Montford, 
the first of that odious lyime. It is probable that if Coeur de 
Lion’s life had been prolonged they would have appeared thefb 
in a manner more congenial to an Englishman’s wishes. His 
sister Jane was tht wife of Raymond. She was a true Planta- 
genet, as the chronicler of those times, Puylaurent, describes her, 
mulier ammosa, et provida et zdans injurias viri sui. Going to 
solicit aid for her husband from^her brother Richard, she found 
tidings of his death, and the shock affected her so greatly (being 
pregnant at the time) that she 4|ed in premature labour, and 
was buried by his side. Had Richard lived, his intellectual sym- 
pathies would have connected him with Raymond not less surely 
than this family tie; resentmenUagainst Philip Augustus would 
have operated as an additionaUnotive for taking the field in his 
brother-in-law’s defence, and turn chivalrous courage and magna- 
nimity, which no one ever possessed iu a higher degree, would 
have been displayed in a cause worthy of the man and of his 
country. 

1 v To tliis occasion* the establishment of the Inquisition is com- 
monly referred; that holy office, for the honour of founding 
whicb the Benjdictines and Dominicans have Contended; ifr tbe 
management of which all the monastic orders and the secular 
clergy, as well as the regulars, have taken their full part; and for 
the cringes of which the Roman Catholic church is responsible, |s 
having not only permitted, but authorized, sanctioned, approved 
and appropriated them : they were committed in the name and 
by the authorityjbf that church, and no sophistry can extenuate its 
guilt, nor efface its infamy. Neither the name however nor the 
Office of. Inquisitpr was new; but the merit 0 / forming a perma- 
nent body tq be employed in this work, and Organizing a system 
them; is St. Dominie’s, and to this merit it is that he is mainly 
lindebted for^his : apotheosis The Dominicans, however, iir their 
finqdesty, do nofrejaim. too much for their holy founder upon this 
score* Paramo affirms th%t the Almighty was the first Inquisitor 

General, 
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General, and that the iutowda-fo was held in Paradise upon 
Adam and Eve and tlfe Serpent, on which occasion a precedent 
wa& set of those proceedings, which the Holy Office has since ob- 
served. Pofcsadas does not carry the origin of this darling tri- 
bunal so far back. , According to him our Saviour was the first 
••who executed the high office of Inquisitor ; for he dfove Ahe Jews 
out of the Temple, and ordered that every tree which beareth not 
good fruit should be h&wn down and cast into the fire. The 
Romanists object \o the distribution of the Bible, lest it should 
come into the hands of those who may pervert it, to the injury 
of themselves and others. Is it possible to detort scripture 
more abominably, or more blasphemously, than in this example; 
which passed under the eyes of censors and inquisitors, and was 
published with their license and approbation ? The apostles then, 
say the Dominicans, succeeded to the office, and after them the 
bishops in succession continued to be inquisitors ordinary, till 
the time of the glorious father and patriarch St. Dominic. 

The inquisitorial exploits of St. Dominic have ever been the 
especial boast of the Dominican%rder. His mother, they say, be* ' 
fore his birth, dreamt that she was delivered of a dog, bearing a 
torch in his mouth, with which he set fire to the world — a vision 
betokening that he was to be dog of the church, who would tear 
the heretics to pieces, and kindle the flames in which they should 
beconsumed. One of their annalists exclaims, ' Sint ha nobis pal- 
mares corona , natam Re/igionem Pradicatorum exstinguendis in 
orbe hareticis, et ferro JtammSBfne impazm tent thus exscindemlis / 
F. JEchard, living and writing in France, where the holy office 
was never established, and was not in good odour, endeavours 
to prove that the Saint took no part in burning the Albigemes,' 
for wdiich lie is- reprehended and set right by the Bollandists. 

* At quid, obsecro / says Cuper, ‘ piaculi aut dedecoris in $. Dornz- 
nicupi redundaret, si hie ex suhdelegatti Ecclesia potest ate, peYvfc 
caces hareticos brachio secularly ut vulgo loc/iiimur, punieiulos tra - 
didissel ? Certe Catholicus quispiam dubitare non potest de ill& 
Ecclesia potest ate* And he gv>es on to prove, by abundant exam- 

ptes, how holy and meritorious a work it is to brings hefotics to 
the stake, and how certain it is that Dominic distinguished him-* 
self by his exertions in this line. Words, sayi?;Malvend&» cap 
scarcely express the glory, and the splendour, and the dignity of * 
the Domia^an order, for having the thrice holy office of Inquisitor 
invented by St. Dominic, and so happily perpetuated among h§$ : 
friars. * Divinum hoc plane inventum fuit 9 et ingem in eo Domi- 
nicans religio Christiana reipyblica rmmenS^m-intuUty quando 
potksimum prasidio haretieornm audacia relun$ilut 9 orthodoxiin 
qffhfe continentur, puritas et sinceritas Christiana fideiillibata con* 

* servatur. 
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sermtur, etiuhis radkitusyne efcsttrpatk pravis noxiisyue h&resum 
et falsorum dogmatism Jruticibus, deniquejquibusvis 1 haereticis, 
sanae doctrinas novatoribus et alteratoribus igne, ferro* ni resipis- 
cant, exstinctis vel saltern deterritis, fugatis, profligatis/ — And the 
Bpllandists Express their indignation that persons calling theim* 
selves Ca^iolicfe should be found who maintained that the churcn 
possessed only a persuasive power for converting heretics* 

The means which the Romish church employed in the case of 
the Albigenses, before it resorted to the actual cafitery, w ere some- 
thing more than persuasive. They endeavoured to deprive them of 
fire and water, by forbidding all persons, on pain of excommuni- 
cation, to have any dealings w r ith them ; they called upon all kings, 
princes and magistrates to expel them, and confiscate their pro- 
perty, and required all the clergy to mark them, and see that they 
should neither enjoy Christian privileges while living, nor burial 
after death. Of its tender mercies toward those whom it suc- 
ceeded in reconciling to the Roman Catholic faith, we have an 
early and authentic example in the form of penance imposed by 
St. Dominic himself upon a certain Ponce Roger ab hareticorum 
secta , Deo largiente, conversum . On three Sundays, which were 
moreover to be holidays, he was to be led by a priest from the 
entrance of the town to the church, naked, except his draw ers, and 
flogged all the way# He W'as to abstain always from meat, eggs, 
cheese, and every thing of carnal o/igin (qu& semcntinam trahunt 
carnis originem), except on Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
days, when he was to eat animal food, in abnegation of the opi- 
nion imputed to the heretics on that subject. Three days in the 
week he was neither to be allowed fish, oil, nor wine, and to keep 
three Lents in the year from fish. His dress w ? as to be a reli- 
gious one, with two small crosses on the breast, which, like those . 
on houses in which the plague raged, were to show that he was 
infected. Every day he was^o attend mass, and vespers on evjjy/i 
holiday# Wherever fee was, he was to go through the service 
called the Hours, that of the night as well as of the day. Seven 
times in the day lie was to repeat the Pater Noster ten times, 
and twefity topics at midnight. He was to observe chastity; to* 
be under the inspection of his priest, and show him these terms, 
of reconciliation once a month. This course of life he was. to 
coAtinue^tili the pleasure of the Legate concerning him should 
be .expressed, and if he failed in any part was then to bft held as 
a perjured and cxcommuuicated heretic. • 

These Were the mercies# of an Inquisitor, and for such, mercies 
the Legate PetTus de (Jastrouovo was* killed, when crossing *the 
Rhone. In the thundering bull which was issued upon this 
occasion, it is confessed that this martyr in the Papal' cause 
, - .f, worked, 
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worked no ^miracles* f because of tbe people’s unbelief, a reason 
which must have beep as valid for the living Dominic as for the 
dead Peter.*, But Dominic has been made in his legend, to out* 
hector all tlfe other Hectors of Romish romance ; and the more 
than wonderful wonders, which some of his. worthy followers set 
* forth to his honour and glory, have proved not a little inronvenient 
to others who happened to be placed in circumstances where 
some kind of management was required. They ventured there-* 
fore upon a degree of scepticism like that of the man who did 
not believe above half of Gulliver’s Travels ; and, giving credit 
to the pious intentions of the first relator, admitted that such 
stories produced a wonderful effect when they were introduced }n 
sermons, but protested against inserting them in history ! that is, 
they were willing that these impious figments should be related 
from the pulpit, where there was no danger of contradiction and 
exposure ; but they had learnt from experience that such fables 
could not be printed as safely as they were preached. Examining 
therefore the events of his life critically, they think it more pro- 
bable that a commutation of tongues between him and a travelling 
companion, (each of whom, during a journey, spake in the other’s 
language, which he did not understand himself,) took place on 
one occasion only, than that it should have occurred twice, as 
some of his biographers have stated. They reject the story, that, 
when some of the heretics astpnished the people by walking on 
the water, (which they used to do, being great magicians,) he 
caused them to^sink and perish by placing the Pix on the river 
ati the same time. They discredit an account, that the Virgin 
Mary, at St. Dominic’s desire, sent fifteen thousand devils into 
the body of a perilous heretic; and that, when the poor wretch, 
-who had been thus converted into an imp-hite, was brought before 
the Satflt in Toulouse, Heaven opened, the Virgin herself came 
surrounded with angels, compelled the^devils to declare 
before all the people her might and majesty, and the virtues of 
tbe Rosary, and then suffered them to depart from the body of 
the possessed, which they did visibly, in the shape of sparks, and 
\iakes, and coals of fire* In like manner, they repet tbe stater 
ment of F. Alanus de Rupe, that the Virgin received the ho$$ 
with, Dominic, from his hands, and afterward^assisted, him #! 
disrobing ! ty that she adopted him for her son, and fed him at 
breast! d»at she chose him for her husband, and espoused him 


• Quiprofecto cum ob jitlem ct pacem, quibus nulla qgtprortxu cam* laudubilitrr, ad 
martyrium sanguine m suumfuderit, Claris tam utcredimm miraculis coruscasset nisi hoc 
Uforum incredibilitas impediret, de quorum similibus in Evangelio kgitur, quia ibiviriuUt 
Juw nonfaciebat multas propter incredulitatm forum,— Catek des Comra de 

Tolosc f p. 941. -»• „ 
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with a ring made of her own hair ! These thingSfF. Alanus 
solemnly asserts, and confirms his assertion by a tremendous 
oath — he heard it from the Virgin herself, and 9he assured him 
that what she said was not to be understood as a mystical repre- 
sentation, but # that she spoke of things which were visibly and 
substantially true ! 

The critical Dominicans in later times disclaimed these things, 
which had been for five centuries the boa&tof t^eir order! — they 
did not venture to do this before the eighteenth century, and 
then it was done more in policy than in conscience, for they pro 
fe&sed still to believe other parts of the same astounding legend, 
which are neither better attested, nor less incredible. But the 
great body of the order continued to repeat these gross and 
impious fables; and the books in which they are related as matters* 
of true and indubitable history are uncensured to this day in those 
countries where the most rigid superintendance is exercised over 
the press. 

By the hero of these tales it was, and by the first members of 
that order in whose manufactory these tales were forged, that 
the spiritual part of the operations against the Albigenses was 
conducted, when, in the plenitude of his power, the Pope fulmi- 
nated a Bull against the count of Toulouse, and absolved his 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, informing them that faith* 
was not to be kept with heretics. • Now, says one of his biogra- 
phers, * he made out the list of the heretics, writing down their 
names, and employment, and age, and sex, an4 character ; now 
he prepared the dungeons, and made ready the tortures ; now he 
became an Argus — all eyes for the faith.’ The history of this 
for ever execrable crusade, in which Simon de Montford obtained 
such immediate reno\vn and such lasting infant^, need not be 
pursued here through all its dreadful details. Mr. Butler, in 
his Book of the jioman Cattiolic Church, denies that St. 
nic took an active paft in the establishment of the Inquisition, and 
says that he believes it is denied by every* writer of the Domi- 
nican order. On the contrary, the p # art which he took in it is th^ 
pride and beast of that order, their favourite theme, as being 
their peculiar glory. The camp, says their most celebrated his- 
torian, went on conquering the strong places, and the holy inqui- 
sitor (St. Dominic) followed, with the arms of his bffice, and, 
with the zeal of a good shepherd, separating jhe tainted she^p 

— ■- — - — ~ ....... . — .i n . 

* £t cumjuxta Sanctorum $atmm Cnnonicas sanctiones ei qui (idem Deo Aon servat 
tides servanda non sit, k cpmtmnione fidelium ugregato, utpote qui vitandu s est jotius 
qu&m fowndus, omnes qui dicto Comiti fidefitatis*seu socictatis, aut faderii hujusmodi 
jtirtmcntn tenenturdstricti auct&ritaU apottolicd denuncient interim absolute . These 
are the words of the Bull. Catcl. Hist, des Comtes de Tolose, p. 242. 

' from 
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from the sound. In Cazzeres (Cassez ?), he relaxed (that is; de- 
livered over to the sbcular arm) sixty persons at the same* time, 
aiid they ware burnt; in the castle of Minervez, one hundredatid 
forty; in another place, four hundred; and, in other parts, an 
hundred and eighty. A great number were burntat the strong 
town of Vaur, ana the lady of that place, named Geralda, Was 
thrown into a well for obstinately persisting in heresy* This 
volume would not contain the arguments by which the Domi- 
nicans have vindicated for their sainted patriarch the* honour of 
having established the Inquisition, They have asserted it as zea- 
lously as Mr. Butler supposes them to have denied it. And 
wherever they exist, he may be assured his remark, that # from its 
origin till the close of the seventeenth century the constitution 
4 and proceedings of that tribunal were* very objectionable / would 
be deemed very objectionable by them. 

There are some things worthy of notice in the ordinances which 
Simon de Montford drew up for his conquests. Whosoever 
knowingly permitted a heretic to reside upon his lands, whether 
for money or for any other cause, was to forfeit the whole of his 
estates, and be at the mercy of his lord for further punishment. 
The same penalties were to 4 be inflicted on any one who, having 
it in his power to apprehend a heretic, allowed him to escape ; 
or who, seeing one, did not raise the hue and cry, and pursue 
him in good faith. No reconciled heretic was to be allowed to 
reside in his former place of abode, or be made prevost, bailly, 
judge or assessor, or heard as an advocate, or received as a wit- 
ness; but was to be in all respects like a Jew, save only, that his 
evidence against a Jew was admissible. And every house in the 
conquered territories was to pay to the Pope three deniers mal- 
goriens^je ariy, at Easter, for ever. 

ThenA aldenses were dispersed, but not destroyed, by this 
determined system of persecution* During two centuries they 

' 

■' * Mr. Butler cannot mean to insinuate that the constitution and proceedings of that 
tribunal ceased to be very objcctionalde after the close of the seventeenth century. Jtjta 
^constitution remained always the same : its autos-da-fe continued to flourish full fifty 
years longer: they have been celebrated within the memory of lh !ng men, and tfye 
wilt to re-establish them is not wanting at this time. We have lately been told by 
Llorente that, even in Kngland, there are Romanists who think that the Inquisition 
hfls been us&fnl in Spain, and regret that it had not been established in France also. 
This information comes from one whose authority in this case cannot be impeached, 
for he was# Romanist himself; and it is of so much importance that his own words 
shall, be adduced. * fyndant man tfjour & Ijondres,j*ai entendu dire d quelqucs Cattyo- 
Uyues Mwf Inquisition halt utile en Fspagne pour la conservation de la fox Cathofitmy ; 
et 6t6 amntageux pour la France d* avoir unjyt&fail 4tablis$emcnV~—H\$t. Cri- 

tiqnCjde Pluquisition d'Espagnc, t. ; i. p. xxiii. It is propdf to observe that this was not 
written at the close of the seventeenth century, but in the nineteenth century, and since 
the termination of 1 the war . Llorente’Sr jhook was published in 18 1 8, and these opinions 
htaintained by Roman Catholics fif England within the last ten years. 

supplied 
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supplied work for the Inquisition and victims for ^he stake in 
Spain, and had hardly been burnt out iu that country before the 
end of the fourteenth century. In Bohemia they had^their season 
of vengeance, (and a dreadful one it was !) under Ziska and Pro- 
copius, In Germany, and in the Low Couitfries, they prepared 
the way &r Llither. Here, in England, tliejr sowed that seed, of 
which, by. God's blessing, we now enjoy the harvest. Our 
business is to pursue their history in Piedmont and Savoy. The 
Inquisitor Pietro de Verona was sent to execute his office in the 
former country ; the people made him a martyr, and the Pope 
made him a saint. But the house of Savoy produced, during 
many generations, a succession of wise and beneficent counts, 
under whose protection tlje inhabitants of the vallies walked 
in the ways of their fathers, till wisdom in their rulers degene- 
rated into craft, and piety into superstition. Then, indeed, that 
house incurred its full portion of guilt. One frightful tragedy 
was exhibited about the year 1400. An Inquisitorial expedition 
was sent from Susa against the Vuudois of the valley of Pragela, 
and these poor people, who, in time of danger, used to find 
refuge in the higher Alps, were surprized at Christmas, w hen their 
enemies themselves had to make tljeir way over the snow. The 
height to which they tied has since been called the Albergam, or 
mountain of retreat; but miserable was the retreat which it then 
afforded to those who escaped the sword, for the greater part of 
the fugitives perished there with cold in the ensuing night,— 
fourscore infants, w’itli their mothers, being found dead in the 
morning. For two centuries, this was remembered by the 
Vaudois as the most dreadful affliction that had befallen them in 
all their persecutions : the lively picture of its horrors had been 
transmitted from parent to child, and they spokte of it w 7 ith all 
the emotion which a recent calamity would have excited 

The Waldensgp were not* more fortunate on the French, aider 
of the mountains. They there increased, being favoured by the 
nobles, and indulged, both by the bishops and the governors, in the 
use of their religious liberty, insomftch that Gregory II. becani£ 
alarmed, anci addressed what are called pungent letters to the 
local authorities and to the king pf France, calling upon them to 
support the Inquisitors whom lie had sent into those countries, t 
jjhd whose proceedings were resisted there. These fetters' pro- 
duced the desired effect ; for, however much # the French , kings 
degenerated in other respects from their stointed progenitor 
Louis IX., .bis execrgWerintolerance w 7 as received and frafismit- 
ted, even by the moSrproffigate of tl|pm, as a sacred inliSritanee. 
It soon became necessary to solicj^ by what may be called pon- 
tifical briefs, contributions through the country, for the support 

of 
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of the imprisoned heretics, such numbers had been arrested. The 
im^uisitors took two shares of the confiscated property themselves, 
the civil power being coutent with the other as its share of the 
spoil. And, during the thirteen years of Borelli’s rule as Inqui- 
sitor, a tyranny was exercised at Grenoble, as revolting to hu- 
manity as the revolutionary exploits of Carrier and'Collot d’Her- 
bois. , We read of an hundred and fifty persons from one valley 
delivered over to the Secular arm, which means always to be 
burnt alive ! and eighty from another — old men and women, with 
their adult children — whole families together, — many of them pro- 
testing their ignorance of the heresy of which they were accused, 
and complaining that it was for the sake of their property they 
were thus persecuted and destroyed r . 

If any thing could render the proceedings of the Inquisition 
more wicked and detestable than they must appear to every 
honest heart, even when they are ascribed to sincere bigotry, it 
is the fact that cupidity was quite as often the moving principle: 
though, on the other hand, it is almost a relief to know that the 
monsters who committed these cruelties, in the name of our 
•.Redeemer and our God, were infidels at heart. This scheme of 
persecution, for the sake of , plundering the victims, was carried 
on with almost as little caution as compunction; and, at length, 
Louis XI. caused inquiry to bo made, in consequence of the 
complaints which were brought before him. Conscience had 
made that king a votary of superstition : he contrived to quiet his 
fears with it as with a dram ; but while it acted as an anodyne 
for the moral sense, it did not affect his understanding on other 
points. Thus, though he derived as much comfort from his trust 
in that sleek saint, St. Francis de Paula, as the cordial balm of 
Gilead could have given, he was nevertheless capable of perceiv- 
ing thafhn inquisitor of heretical pravity might be given to pick- 
ing and stealing, however orthodox Ik * creed. I \c therefore issued 
letters, wherein the inquisitors were severely censured for insti- 
tuting processes against his people without reasonable cause, 
M putting them to the rack/ exacting from them great sums of 
money, and condemning them for matters whereof they were 
never culpable. Had he been jn the vigour of his mind, he would 
have gone farther; but, by allowing the persons who had thus 
nefariously abused an abominable power, still to proceed against 
any vyho should obstinately affirm and maintain any thing against 
what is called tfae holy Catholic faith by those who have most 
corrupted it, he afforded them a pretext i^fer cover of which they 
/rtfitinued to pursue the s^ime practices. * ' • 

* Thuanus describes the people who were the objects of this 
' persecution as remarkable for^the degree of moral cultivatidu to 

* ' which 
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which they had attained. All of them could read and write. All 
of them knew French enough to understand the Bible in that lan- 
guage and sing psalms in it ; and there was scarcely boy among 
them who could not give a reasonable Account of the faith wherein 
he had been trained. Civil obedience was with them a point 
conscientp ; i<*r this too they had learnt from the .Gospel; and 
when by reason of the civil wars they had no opportunity of pay- 
ing their taxes regularly, the sum was carefully set apart to be 
ready for a payment which they were taught to consider as a duly 
enjoined by their religion. Vet these people were delivered over 
to the most cruel persecution because they did not believe in tran- 
substantiation, prayed to God through the mediation of their 
Lord and Saviour instead oJT the Virgin and the Saints, and reai\ 
the scriptures which they obeyed so faithfully! Albert de Capi- 
taneis, being sent as inquisitor there in the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, found, in the king's lieutenant, a person altoge- 
ther worthy to co-operate with the Holy Office. With an armed 
force he entered the valley of Loyse, which contained a popu- 
lation of about three thousand Vaudois (that appellation may now 
■be used) — such persons as have been just described. These’ 
innocent people retired to the caves of the mountains ; thither 
they were traced, and fires kindled at the enhances by their 
inhuman persecutors— the alternative being to perish by suffoca- 
tion, or throw themselves from the precipice, or perish by the 
sword — for they who would' have ti usted to the mercy of man 
found none. Above four hundred infants were^found stifled in 
their cradles, or in the arms of their dead mothers ; about three 
thousand persons are said to have been destroyed in this 
triumphant expoditioy of the Pope’s agent : and yhe whole here- 
tical population of that valley w as exterminated. ^ 

Proud of his exploits in Dauphiny, Albert de Capitaneis 
crossed the mou’tfains to cafry fire and desolation into the vimjes 
of Piedmont. On this occasion, a considerable force was raised, 
to attack all the rallies at once, thqt the one might not receive 
succour from the other. The preparations w ere made upon so* 
large a scale,*that the harmless people against whom they were 
directed learnt their danger in time, and, putting their trust in 
Heaven, omitted no human pvcc M lions for their o\yi defence. 
The plan also which the enemy had adopted \>f dividing their 
forces was favourable to the Vaudois; for, when few' have to 
defend themselves with the advantage of strong ground Aggjftst 
many, the greatest daij(|fcr # is that of being w orn out with fw^pe, 
if one body after another is brought forw ard to attack (hem. \ It 
ia remarkable fliat there is no men&on of fire-arms in this expe- 
dition. The Vsmdois are said to protected themselves wftlh 
voi„Xxxiu. no, lxv. • h V long 
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long targets of wood against the arrows of their assailants-; their 
own weapons were the bow, and the crossbow, from which stones' 
(instead of fuillets) as well as arrows were discharged. Their 
women and children, who could no other way assist, were pre-» 
\ sent, on their kneesuin prayer. At such times the f heart of man 
is conscious of its full strength, and the arm ptilrtak& it.- A' 
happy "arrow pierced qiic of the enemies’ officers, while giving 
orders to aim at diesc supplicants ; and another leader, as he* 
mocked their prayers, was killed and thrown down a precipice/ 
which, in Perrin’s time, more than two centuries afterwards/ 
retained his name, and it is to be hoped retains it still/ for ill 
memorials are sometimes not less efficacious than good ones in 
exciting generous and salutary emotions. A destruction like that 
in the Tyrol, in the war of 1809, was brought upon these perse- 
cutors : rocks and stones were rolled down upon them from the 
heights; and, though there was a position which they might have 
occupied and thereby commanded the valley of Angrogua, a fog/ 
which the Vaudois believed to be the work of an immediate Pro- 
vidence, came on as they approached it: they could neither per- 
ceive the advantage of the spot, nor distinguish one another, nor 
see whither to direct their retieat; the pursuers were upon them, 
with the hand of God to aid, and no small part of the force, which 
had been collected for this nefarious service, fell down the preci- 
pices and perished in their flight. 

Thus ended an expedition in which Albert de Capitaneis had 
expected to tread the Vaudois under foot * like venomous adders;’ 
and the Duke of Savoy put an end to the persecution at that time. 
It is said of him that he ordered some new born infants of the 
Vaudois to be brought to him at Pinerolo,. having been assured' 
that they were born hairy, with black throats and four rows of 
teeth; but seeing them fair and well-shapeii, he was displeased 
with himself for having been persuaded to fyelL e so calumnious* 
a falsehood, and declared his determination that the Vaudois* 
should thenceforth enjoy their old liberties, and be upon the same 
tooting as his other Piemontese subjects. It must be supposed 
that the Duke believed this absurd report as little as Canute ex- 
pected the rising tide to stop atfiis command : and if he pretended' 
to have be&evecl it, it must have been as a bad excuse for having?' 
thus far, sanctioned the proceedings of the Inquisitor. In reality 
that house had ld«ng protected the Vaudois, as an inoffensive ana ' 
ind^fpus people, whose trust-worthy qualities were so well* 
kneipf $iat they were in great request fiSPpervants and nurses* 
The Dufee declared that they had always been true and obedient 
to him, and that he would ripfjpermit them to be thus treated a £ 
enemies. 4 

? But 
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But no Roman Catholic prince is sovereign in his’own domi- 
nions, and the Dukes of Savoy, when their intentions were best, 
could only prevent the inquisitors from proceeding ’.against the 
Vaudois by force of arms. A monastery near PineroJo served 
them as a strong hold on the frontier ; and asmany as they couM»» 
get into their \iands they delivered over to uie secular arm. It 
is said that there was scarcely city or towij throughout Piedmont 
in which some of these martyrs were not sacrificed by the devour- 
ing superstition of the church dominant. These persecutions 
served only to attach them more passionately to their pure faith; 
and, when the Reformation had acquired strength in Germany, 
and the effects of that blessed emancipation began to be felt every 
where, the Vaudois resolved, no longer to perform their religious, 
offices in covert, but to assemble together openly, in the face of 
Heaven, and abide the consequences manfully. The reigning 
Duke, who should have interfered to prevent the cruelties that 
provoked this determination, thought it necessary to quell the 
spirit which was now manifested, and sent an armed force to 
enter the vallies by surprize and chastise the inhabitants. Sur- 
prized the Vaudois were; but they knew their ground, and the 
advantage which it gave them : being expert slingers, their am- 
munition was always at hand : and they drove out the assailants 
with such loss, that the Duke was assured this was not the way 
to hunt down the Vaudois, when the skin of one must be paid 
for with the lives of a dozen of his orthodox subjects. But, in 
a mood of relentless bigotry, lie gave orders thafrthey should be 
apprehended one by one as they ventured down into Piedmont, 
and executed as heretics, unless they renounced their belief, till 
the whole race should.be exterminated, as an example to their 
neighbours. 

Undeterred by this, they communicated with their brethren in 
Provence and Dr^phiny, anti with Oecolampadius and Bucer 
and finding it, they said, an unthankful and evil thing in them 
whom God had mercifully preserved, undefiled in the midst of 
so many idolatries and superstitions, that they should so long M 
have delayed &> profess the gospel publicly, and cause it to be 
preached in the ears and to the* knowledge of every one, the 
heads of every family assembled with their pastor, subscribed the 
articles of their belief, and swore inviolably to observe them* 
Their first measure, after this declaration, was Jo pro vide, thetn- 
selves with the whole scripture, of which they had hithei^Qiplv 
the New Testament and some books of the Old, in 
dialect and in manuscript only, the copfes of necessity 4(6£n|tyery 
fejfc It is said by their historians that the first French Bible 
was printed at their cost at Neufchatel, the expense being fifteen 

hundred 
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hundred crowns of gold. This is Olive tan’s version, w rather 
Qalvin’s, Tbv whom t^e greater part is believed to have been exp- 
edited. Considering the poverty of the Vaudois, and that this 
version is in the French language, it is probable that the French 
and Swiss protestgnts, for whose use it was equally designed, 
bore a part in the expense. And Perrin is inaccurate in saying 
that it was the first Bfyle* printed in that language, as De Bure 
is in calling it tho first Protestant Bible, Coverdale’s bearing date 
a year before it. But the Vaudois were among the earliest people 
in rendering this great service to the Protestant cause, and, in 
-proportion to their means, the most liberal contributors to it. 

The wars of Piedmont brought them a respite of peace for 
some time, their situation being so secluded that they were exempt 
from all evils of ordinary hostility, and were never disturbed 
except when the spirit of religious hatred sought them out. But 
at length Paul HI. called on the pailiuuieut of Turin to proceed 
against them as pernicious heretics, and these poor people 
addressed a petition to the King of France, Francis I., whose 
subjects they had become by conquest. That profligate prince, 
who has obtained among historians more favour than he deserves, 
replied that he did not burn the Lutherans throughout his whole 
kiiigdom of France, to keep up a preserve of them auioug the 
Alps ; and he advised the government of Turin to make them 
conform to the Romish church, or punish them for their contu- 
macy. There is no prince of that age in whom persecution 
appears so odious as in Francis. Philip II. carried it on in the 
sincerity of a perfect bigot, with his whole heart, and no man 
ever possessed a stronger or a harder one. In Henry VIII. 
there was a feeling of personal pride, connected with the main- 
tenance of certain opinions, and the object of keeping the reforma- 
tion within those bounds wherein it was his intention to confine 
it. It is no extenuation of such actions to s>ay that the perse- 
cutor believed his own opinions earnestly, and attached as much 
importance to them as his ^victims did to theirs. But it is a tre- 
mendous aggravation of guilt when they are committed without 
even the sanction of those feelings by which men' deceive them- 
selyes. And, so little sincerity w r as there in the attachment 
of Francis to that church to which he offered up more holocausts 
than any or all of his contemporaries, that he was engaged in a 
treaty^vith Hen$y VIII. for establishing a reformation in France, 
wh^most unhappily for that kin&dojp, the design was frtis- 
traMby Henry’s death. 

.. There is a translation from ilie Vulgate by Guy arris des Moullns without a dfttfe, 
’but which is Mipposod to have been printed in 1490. * lV 
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His persecution however of the Piedmontese Vaudois was only 
of the ordinary kind; there was no 'military interference; it‘wa$ 
left wholly to the civil power, with the assistance^ the monks 
and inquisitors. The poor Vaudois in vain petitioned for the 
same liberty which Turks and Jews were permitted to enjoj^ 
They wene required to deliver up their pastoii and schoolmasters 
within twelve days, into the hands of justice; and this, as it be- 
came them, they declared their determination not to do. The 
work of murder then went on, and the parliament of Turin burnt 
the victims as fast as the monks delivered them into their hands, 
with the accustomed recommendation to mercy, by which, mon- 
strous as it may appear, burning alive was always intended and 
understood in these accursed processes. Henry II. stayed the 
persecution at the intercession of the German Protestant powers.* 
The mouks of Pinerolo renewed it by burning one of the minis? 
ters of /\ngrogna at Turin. The fortitude and piety with which 
this martyr died produced a singular effect; for shortly after a 
minister from Luccrna falling into their hands, was condemned to 
a like death ; the executioner on the appointed day feigned illness, 
and absconded; another person was nominated to supply his 
place, and he also took to flight; ayd it was ascertained that the 
provost-marshal’s man of the Germans, who were then in garri- 
son, would not officiate if he were called upon. In the delay and 
embarrassment occasioned by this the prisoner found oppor- 
tunity to escape, which perhaps was given him. 

Peace being concluded between France and Spain, Piedmont 
by one of the conditions was restored to the House of Savoy, 
and, the Duke would have let the Vaudois enjoy their ancient 
liberty. But he was called upon by the Pope’s nuncio to root 
out the heretics in his* dominions as a proof of hi# own sincerity 
in the faith; this agent of an inhuman court reproving him for 
his toleration, aivkrepi#achi*ig him with the example of rigorous 
persecution in FranA. The Vaudois were not intimidated by 
the cruelties which had been perpetrated upon their brethren at 
Merindol and Cabrieres, and of which the Romanists were so^ 
little ashamed, that a deputation sent into these vallies to exhort 
the people to submission detailed the tragedy, and told them they 
must expect the same utter destruction if they persisted in their 
heresy. In reply they gave in a declaration of faith, professing 
their belief that the superior powers are orriaiped of God, and 
that whosoever resisteth them resistetli the ordinance of God ; 
entire obedience therefore was their duty, except in atl|^thifig 
which might be ccftfimanded against their duty to Goch^ftnd 
resting upon that principle they would not receive the mass un- 
less it could be proved by scripture* It appears that at this time 

^ 3 there 
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there were* persons among them who inclined to that opinion of 
non-resistance which >vas first professed by the Mennonites, then 
by the Quaheft. They consulted their pastors whether it was 
not lawful £6 defend themselves against the insolence and bru- 
. j^lity of ruffians, whom their non-resistance incited only to greater 
excesses ? The p&tors answered that it was lawful, but warned 
them, in any case, to abstain from bloodshed. The permis- 
sion was taken, but tire impossible condition which clogged it, 
when they came into action, was of course thrown to the winds, 
v— of rather to the waters, for the Clusone is said to have 
' beett stained with the slaughter which they made of their ene- 
mies. Yet they confined themselves to the strict bounds of 
self-defence, and did not, as they ought to have done, pro- 
ceed to the convent, which at that time they might have forced, 
tfnd liberated their countrymen. This was in the month of 
July, and the courage which they had thus displayed obtained 
for them a respite of three months, while a force was levied for 
putting down what was called their rebellion; in this service cri- 
minals who had been banished or fled from justice were invited to 
enlist. The Vaudois held a council to determine how they should 
act in the extremity which threatened them. The ministers and 
synods agreed that they should not defend themselves by arms, 
but remove, with as much of their goods as could be conveyed 
thither, to the higher Alps, and if they were pursued to that 
last retreat, act then as it might please God to prompt them. 
There was no puirmuring at the decision, no want of alacrity 
in obeying it. They began to carry their goods and stores to 
the heights which God seemed to have appointed for these his 
servants, as for the chamois and the eagle, and ' for the space 
of eight days fe all the ways were filled with comers and goers 
to the mountains, like unto ants in summer which provide for 
winter. Thus did they in their grea<8 perplexit^and danger, with 
a wonderful courage and cheerfulness, praising God, and singing 
of psalms, and every one comforting another/ And when the 
r Count de la Trinity was sent* against them, he found in the people 
a spirit worthy of their cause. Before every acticui they joined 
in prayer, and thanksgiving was their first act after the victory; 
for in every instance they kept the ground and repelled their asr 
sail ants, vftio indeed were possessed with an opinion that the 
heretics by som^ sorcery made their own weapons always effec- 
tual, and took away the strength of their enemies. 

Attempts were made to delude theftti by overtures of accom- 
modation and amnesty, whjch were the morV likely to obtain be- 
lief, because it was known that the duchess was their friend, and 
greatly disapproved the violence which was exercised against tbefh. 

But 
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JJut on the part of their persecutors there was as little honour as 
humanity. Those who listened to the proposal were exposed to 
insults, exactions, and outrages of every kind ; and cruelties were 
committed of such devilish invention as to be unexampled in his- 
tory. The people of Bobbio, who had not retreated to the 
•heights hi tinfe, proposed a general league among all the vallieST* 
in which the Vaudois of Dauphiny should be iuclikled. Depu- 
ties from Dauphiny came to Bobbio tijfion this business, and 
during their conference a summons arrived requiring every house- 
holder to appear at the town-house the following day, and make 
his election, either to receive mass and remain unmolested, or to 
be delivered over to the course of what was called justice. The 
alternative was to renounce their faith, or abide the extremity; 
flight being now rendered* impracticable because of the snoww 
Their choice was made at once, passionately but piously, like 
men as well as Christians. At the hour appointed for their ap- 
pearance, instead of repairing to the town-house they went to 
the church, in arms; threw dowm the images and altars first, in 
proof that they had utterly forsaken the false religion of the 
Pope; performed the same clearance in the church at Villaro, 
having met and encountered a band of soldiers on the way; be- 
sieged a fort in which some of their own people were held pri- 
soners, delivered them, allowed the garrison to depart according 
to capitulation, and rased the for£. La Trinite revenged himself 
by setting lire to the houses wherever he went. A reinforcement 
of Spanish troops, at that time the best in the world, gave him 
a great superiority, which was yet more than counterbalanced by 
the. determined spirit of an heroic and religious people; and by 
excitiug in him more confidence it brought on worse discom- 
fiture and further despair. • 

On this occasion these brave people reaped the reward of 
their constancy. By favour of the Duchess their just and loyal 
representations weit; at length heard. They were allowed the 
free exercise of their religion within their own vallics; mass, in- 
deed, was to be performed in then* churches, but no one was to 
he compelled to attend, nor was it to be at their cost. Those in 
the gallies were set free, prisoners w ere to be ransomed accord- 
ing to their means, and an entire amnesty to be observed. A few 
years only had past when the duke joined in a league* against the 
Protestants, but the duchess averted the danger with which they 
were then threatened, and the Bartholomew thassacre produced 
a salutary effect .upoi%, the duke himself. Bonfires in honour of 
that accursed tragedy were kindled iu # Piedmont, and the Vaudois, 
expecting that their own destruction must follow, retired again to 
die, heights; but the duke was shocked at the treachery and wick- 

i. 4 edness 
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edness which had excited such exultation at Rome, and by pro- 
clamations invited them back, assuring them of safety, and from 
that time till his death they experienced all the justice which they 
could desire. 

^From this time, for half a century, a system of insidious policy 
towards the vallies vlns pursued by the court of Turin, finder the 
direction of a council i(e propaganda jit le ct citirpundis hareticis , 
and of the missionary monks. These missionaries scrupled not at 
stirring up and fomenting divisions between master and servant, 
husband and wife, parent and child, that by so doing they might 
prevail on the one party to renounce the Protestant faith for 
despite. Young men they sought to inveigle away by negociating 
marriages for them with persons of the Romish persuasion ; and 
if the Protestant sought but to prevent their perversion, by 
apeaking in defence of his own religion, it was an overt act of 
heresy, to be punished with lire. One witness was sufficient to 
prove the crime, and for the encouragement of such witnesses 
a reward of an hundred crowns was appointed, and secrecy as- 
sured. No opportunity was omitted of provoking the Vaudois to 
this indiscretion. The missionaries even entered their churches, 
and insulted their ministers (luring the service, in the hope of 
drawing forth, by the most studied insults, au answ'er for which 
the heretics might be sent to the stake. Another mean which 
they employed to propagate thafaith, was to kidnap the children; 
and they were taught by their church that in acting thus they were 
doing God service, and laying up for themselves a store of merits 
which would be treasured in heaven! 

This system had been pursued for half a century, when, in the 
January of 1 (>. 55 , an edict suddenly appeared, requiring the Pro- 
testants to rcirfovc within three days, on pain of death, from 
all the other vallies, into those of Angrogna, Rorala, Villar, 
Bobbio and Bonetti. Of vvliat rank, ‘degree or condition soever, 
they were to forsake the plains of Lucerna, Lucernetta, St. Gio- 
vanni, La Torre, Bubbiami and Feueli, Campiglione, Borcheras- 
soro, and St. Secondo, the sole indulgence being if within twenty 
(fays they could make it appear cither that they* had turned 
Romanists, or sold their goods to persons of that persuasion. 
That season had been chosen when, because of the waters on the 
plain and tlfe snow on the mountains, it was thought impossible 
for them to escape, so that, as Morland says, they feelingly un- 
derstood the force? of our Saviours words, * pray ye that your 
flight be not in the winter V In vain did they represent to the 
conservator-general of the holy faith, for ever infamous by his 
name of Andrea Gastaldo, by whom the edict was. issued and ,to < 
becnforced ; in vain did they represent to him the iniquity of the 

command. 
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command, the shortness of the time, the severity of the season, 
the impossibility that so many outcasts could be harboured in 
the already crowded district to which they were thus relegated. 
They betook themselves (in the words of their own supplication) 
some to the mountains amid the snow and ice, and many^tyJLp. 
caves for want of shelter. / # ^ 

Ere long the Marquis Pioncssa way sent with a large force, 
amounting to 15,000 men, to complete the grgat object of the Ex- 
tirpating Council. Some regiments, which the French king had 
sent into Italy for the assistance of the Duke of Modena, were 
.employed in this service, on pretence of quartering them in the 
valley of Lucerna; and there were some Irish Romanists also, 
who became exiles for their share either in the guilt or the con- 
sequent miseries of the Irish massacre, and to whom, it is said, 
the country from which the Protestants were to be driven, was 
promised. Then it was, that, if any reliance may be placed 
upon human testimony, carefully and jmidicaily collected, so- 
lemnly given, and rendered credible (though otherwise impos- 
sible to be believed) by other like enormities committed in the 
name of the same church, for the same cause, in other times and 
countries — then it was that those horrors were perpetrated with 
which all Europe rang from side to side. The attested state- 
ments may he found in Morland’s book, and with them a series 
of prints, that ignorant eyes might see what they could not read, 
but which have been cut out of the copy before us, because the 
cruelties which they represent nakedly to the life are of that 
devilish character, that to preserve the remembrance of them in 
any shape is a sin against human nature. There is no exag- 
geration in Mr. Jones’s language, when he says, that if hell had 
been emptied of its inhabitants, and all let loose among the val- 
lics of Piedmont, greater enormities could neither have been 
expected nor c'^pmitted. * 

Then too it was* that Milton poured forth that strain which is 
always to be remembered, when the persecution in Piedmont is 
spoken of. ► 

* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Are scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ! 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of olc^ 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 

Forget not! In thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the Woody Piemontcse, that roll'd 
Mother with infant down thcyocks ! Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 

O'er 
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OVifcall the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The tripled tyrant: that from these may grow 
,A hundred fold, who having learnt the way, 

EaVly may fly the Babylonian woe/ 

. 3?he conduct of Cromwell on this occasion is one of the re- 
deeming parts of his^jfe. It was a case in which his h#art and 
,head were perfectly in. v accord, his feelings prompting hint at 
:otsce to what was his trixe policy as chief magistrate of England* 
.Acting lit once as * the head of the reformed party throughout 
Europe, a station which it had before been observed by the 
.Duke.of llohan, that the King of England always ought to hold, 
he not only addressed letters to all the Protestant states, in a strain 
.worthy of the cause, (for Milton was the writer,) but he dis- 
p&tclied an envoy to the King of Frdnce and to the Duke of 
.Savoy ; to the former he complained both of the persecutions and 
employment of the French troops in it, requesting his intercession, 
.that the Vaudois might be restored to their own possessions and 
.their former liberty. The answer is remarkable, when compared 
with the subsequent conduct of that monarch, who has deserved 
for himself the appellation, let us hope, of the last Great Perse- 
cutor. Louis XL V. declared that his troops had been there em- 
ployed without his knowledge and against his pleasure ; and he 
added, that Cromwell had judged well in supposing this to be 
the case, for it could never be thought, said he, ‘ that I should 
contribute to the chastisement of any subjects of the Duke of 
Savoy, who are professors of the pretended reformed religion, 
and yet, in the mean lime, give so many marks of my good will 
to those of my own subjects, who are of the same profession, 
having also cause to applaud their fidelity and zeal for my service, 
they on their pslrts not omitting any occasion to give me proof 
thereof, even beyond all that can be imagined, and contributing 
in all things to the welfare and advantage of iny^affairs.* When 
Morland had audience at Turin, he addressed the duke in Latin, 
.with a warmth which the occasion justified, and the confidence 
of an ambassador who knew how his country was respected. 
Assuming that the atrocious cruelties which had been^erpetrated 
were done as without the advice of the duke, so contrary to His 
will, he specified some of them, then breaking off with some art 
of eloqucticffas w^ell as passion, he pursued, 

1 What need I mention more, although I could reckon up many of the 
same kind, if. the mitid were not shocked at the very thought of this ! 
If all the tyrants of all times and ages wer<? alive again, ^which I say 
without offence to your highncs$, seeing, we believe, that none of these 
things were done through any default of yours,) they would be ashamed 
to find that they had devised nothing but what might be esteemed mild 

and 
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and humane in comparison of these actions. Moan tirifce, angels. shud* 
der; men are amazed; heaven itself seems to be astonished with the 
Cries of dying men, and the very earth to blush, being discoloured with 
the gore of so many innocent persons. Do not, O thou most high God, 
do not thou take.tnat vengeance which is due to such enormous crimes, 
Let thyjblood, O Christ, wash away this slaughter/ *'**''* 

He then delivered his letters, saying, that a' speedy answer 
would highly oblige the Lord Protector and the Commonwealth 
of England, who had laid this tiling deeply to heart. The Pro- 
tector’s letters were in a conciliatory temper but firm tone. 

‘ When an account of these things were brought us,’ said he, * we 
could not but be moved with extreme horror and compassion upon the 
news of so great a calamity befallen this most miserable people. And 
seeing, wc acknowledge, thift we were not only in respect of humanity, 
but through communion of the same religion, and so by a brotherly 
relation, wholly conjoined and concerned with them, we conceived that 
we could not either satisfy ourself, or answer our duty towards God, or 
the bond of brotherly love and charity, or the profession of the same 
religion, if being touched with a sense of sorrow in this calamity and 
misery of our brethren, wc should not also use all our endeavour, as far 
as in us lieth, to remove their so many unexpected miseries . 9 

Then reminding the duke of the loyalty of these his subjects, 
and the liberties which had been granted to them by his predeces- 
sors, time out of mind, a thing most pleasing to God, who in- 
tended that the inviolable right and liberty of conscience should 
remain only in his own power, he besought him to abrogate his last 
edict, restore his persecuted subjects to theft* possessions, con- 
firm to them anew their former liberty and ancient rights, and 
take such order, that an end might be put to these vexations. 

The duke’s mother answered for him, expressing surprize that 
malice should so have misrepresented what she called the father- 
like and tender chastisement of their most rebellious and insolent 
subjects ; neve'Pfekeless, for his highness’s sake, she promised 
every thing which was requested, in proof of how great respect 
they had to his person and mediation. This was sincerely said, 
for it was in the fear of Oliver that she spoke, her answei*to 
a like meciiatiou from the Protestant cantons having been, that 
they were not obliged to give an account of their actions to any 
prince in the world. A strong feeling, however, had* been excited 
throughout all the Protestant states; they acted as it became them, 
with one accord, and though duped in a may dir, which is almost 
as disgraceful to the pow ers who were so stupidly overreached, 
as to the government that paltered with them, a stop was 4>ut to 
the persecution and massacre, in \fliich above six thousand vic- 
tims had fallen* The treaty, indeed, made with the Vaudois; 

was 
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was well likened by Morland to the prophet’s roll, which though 
it fras Sweet as honey in the poor people’s mouths, yet there was 
W'rrtteri within ^nothing but lamentation and misery and woe; and 
no sooner; had the Protestant ambassador departed, than diflicul- 
Jtj^^uid grievances came 'crawling out of the said treaty, like so 
^fftafly hornets out of a^otten tree.’ ° 

Thirty-eight thousaudVoouiuls were raised for the sufferers by 
kubscriptiou in England, (Cromwell, the Protector, giving two 
thousand,) a great sum, considering the value of. money and the 
condition of the country at that time, and highly honourable to 
the English character. Morlaud’s account of these transactions 
was drawn up at the special desire of Archbishop Usher. He 
says, and truly, * that il is even from one end thereof to the other, 
one of the saddest tragedies that ever had been acted in the 
Christian world, insomuch that my spirit lias often waxed cold 
within me, and my heart even failed me, that my very hand has 
troubled me with a lit of the palsy in the writing thereof/ Yet 
he persevered, knowing it to be a work * which would be most 
useful to the whole Christian world, both as to themselves, Jtheir 
children, and their children’s children, in future generations/ It 
is so, and the continuance of<thc story is not less important. 
Cromwell was not a man to brook with insincerity in any thing 
which he had at hcait; and from the tenour of his language to 
Louis XIV. ami to the Protestant cantons, it is evident that he 
would have gone all lengths to enforce his mediation, if death 
had not prevented him from executing the best and noblest of all 
his purposes. Very few years elapsed before the Council for 
propagating the faith prepared to repeat its former atrocities. 
Blit the Swiss cantons interposed, and Charles II., unworthy as 
Jie was of that station to which Providence had restated him, 
joined in remonstrances both at Turin and Paris. Shortly after- 
wards these very Vaudois volunteered tffieir services during a war 
with Genoa, and by their courage retrieved the affairs of their 
country when it was in great danger. Their deserts were ac- 
knowledged by the duke, and as*long as he lived, and as his widow 
retained her influence, they remained undisturbed. The perse- 
cution they next sustained is less attributable to Victor Ama- 
deus II. than to Louis XIV., when, happily for England, he 
resolved upon extirpating the Protestants wherever his power or 
his influence extended. Happily for England, we say, because 
our civil and religions liberties w ere at that time equally endan- 
gered, and could hardly have been prescribed, if the character of 
popery had not just then b^.en manifested in a manner which 
awakened the nation. When Louis revoked the edict of Nantes, 

and 
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and let persecution loose, he prepared the way for tfie Revolution 
of 1688 , and for the victories of Marlborough. ' * 

Victor Amadeus was an able> soldier and a bad man, without 
probity, without humanity, without honour: as a^politician, like 
his ancestor, he was of the serpent class. At this time he was 
young? and *tlie excuse which lie after w aids made for himselffam& 
which the Vaudois willingly believed, /fas, that'he had been di- 
rected, contrary to his own judgement mid wishes, by the counsel 
of others, it may have been so; but the tntlh is, that religious 
bigotry, in the house of Savoy, was combined with political 
apprehensions, and the sins of Geneva, and Scotland, and the 
Puritans were visited upon a people who held obedience to the 
ruling powers for a religious duty, and never raised an arm in 
self-defence till they wails driven to it by absolute despair. The 
duke, after the example of his great ally, revoked all those edicts 
by which the immunities of the Vaudois were assured, ordered 
every Protestant place of worship to be rased by themselves, and 
required every person w ho professed that faith to renounce it with- 
in fifteen days, on pain of banishment. The mediation of the Pro- 
testant powers w as disregarded ; for of what weight in Europe were 
they when the King of Great Britain was a Romanist? The repre- 
sentations of the injured party were of course of no avail; and 
while one force marched against them from Turin, the French ge- 
neral Catinat invaded them with another from the French frontier, 
desirous, as he said, to have the honour of striking the first blow 
against the heretics. He did so, and had the Jiouour also of being 
well beaten; for the cry among the Vaudois was death rather 
than the mass! But their numbers had been lamentably dimi- 
nished; they did not now amount to more than 15,000 souls, and 
no support was to be hoped for from Saluzzo 3r from Da u phi ny. 
They were promised mercy if they would submit, after such bar- 
barities had b*? 4 ji^excrcilbd that (in Mr. Gilly’s words) * it would 
be outraging human nature to recount them.’ The mercy which 
they experienced was this — the whole of their property >vas con- 
fiscated, and the whole population thrown into prison; especial 
care was taken to separate families; and filth, confinement, un- 
wholesome and insufficient food, and grief of heart reduced them 
so fast; that, at the expiration of six mouths, only 3000 survived. 
They then experienced the duke’s further clemency, — that is, they 
were set at liberty, to transport themselves whither they could, and 
to begin their journey the same day, in a stafe ot utter destitution, 
iifethe winter, wjjth tRe Alps to cross! In many instances the 
children were forcibly taken from their parents, that the^ might 
be brought up in the religion which by its Infallible head autho- 
rised and applauded these means of propagating the faith ! 

* . Mr. 
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$4r,r Jones Mias ^pursued the first part of this tragedy to the 
concluding scene at the gates of Geneva, where the exiles ar* 
rived in such a state of exhaustion, that some of them expired 
between the two gates of the city, * findipg the end of their lives 
beginning of their libeity/ He has related it with the feel- 
Hhigs of an Englishman mid a Christian; but he chuses # to conclude 
his history there, instcadVf relating the second and happier part of 
this most impressive drama, 1 in which the Vaudois pastor, Henri 
Araaud, collected 800 men among these exiles, re-entered the 
vallies* maintained himself there from August till April against 
the French and Piedmontese forces, and then, on the rupture 
between France and Savoy, obtained an amnesty for his people, 
'the recall of their families from exile, the restoration of their 
holds, and the renewal of their old religious liberties. Tempting 
as the details are vve must not enter on them; the reader will 
find them in Mr. Gilly’s delightful book; and they are shortly yet 
spiritedly and feelingly told in the ' Brief Sketch/ which is well 
fitted for popular circulation, and may do good service to the 
Vaudois, and to. the Protestant cause.* 

The revolution in Picmont removed some of their grievances, 
but upon the restoration of th« reigning family they were all 
reimposed. The Vaudois at this day can neither purchase nor 
inherit land beyond the limits of the three vallies which are left 
them; they must pay a land-tax of 20J per cent, where the Ro* 
mans pay 13; they must keep the Romish saints’ days. Even in 
their own communes the majority of the syndics must be Ro- 
manists, though it is necessary to chuse them from the lowest of 
the people. No book of instruction or religion for their use may 
be printed in Piemont, and the duty upon yJie importation of 
such books is enormous. They are excluded from all military and 
civil employment, except that they are liable to the conscription to 
serve in the ranks, not even their clergy being exempt. No Vau- 
dois may practise as physician, surgeon, apothecary, attorney or 
advocate, except among his own community, and within thev 
limits; andb.no pastor sleep in any of the villages without those 
limits. These grievances were reimposed four days after Lord 
William Bentinck had interceded in their behalf. The venerable 
Peyrani spoke of this nobleman with much gratitude. * If any 

* Amaud kept a journal of this extraordinary war, which was afterwards miblished 
under the title ol L’Hishwre^ de la gloricusc JlentrGe des Vaudois dans leurfv aiJGes. 
This book is exceedingly scarce, and it is supj>osed that there are not more ttfan eight 
or nine copies of it. One of these is in the possession 6f the writer of this pamphlet, 
who intends to have a translation of it pointed, with engravings* of some of the spots 
most celebrated in it, from sketches made by himself for the purpose during the last 
suauncfv-^Note, p. *tS. We hope Mr. Acland will' redeem this pledge; but why not 
reprint pie book itself? * 

thing/ 
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thing/ he said, * could have been done for the Vaudois, Lord 
William would have effected it; but the restored king was deaf 
even to his intercessions/ * We will not say. Oh for an hour of 
Cromwell’ but of this we are sipre, that if on sudh an occasion 
an ambassador had spoken as one of Cromwell's ambassadors 
would have spoken, the people, and the padiamenl, and' the sove- ■ 
reign of Gi eat Britain would have borye him out. * Do, you 
emancipate the Irish Catholics/ said the King of Sardinia, ‘ and 
1 will emancipate the Vaudois/ It w as rejoined, ‘ $ 7 e only beg 
of your majesty to concede as much to the Protestants of the 
valleys as has been conceded to the Roman Catholics of Ireland/ 
The king had been taught to believe that the Romanists are 
persecuted in Ireland, by those orators and journalists who care 
not how they injure their Country in the eyes of foreign powers, 
so they can but serve a purpose at home. 

The good offices of the British government, then, have been 
altogether unavailing in behalf of the Vaudois. But these poor 
people have a claim upon it. Of the sum raised for their relief 
under the Protectorate, c£lti,000 w'as put out to interest here, by 
the authorized ; commissioners, for their use. It is one of the 
scandalous acts of Charles II. that he withheld that interest upon 
the plea that he did not consider himself bound by the engage- 
ments, nor responsible for the debts, of an usurper. This exam- 
ple was followed by James, wlio.would have rejoiced in the extir- 
pation of the Vaudois, as in duty bound. It was restored by 
William and Mary, aud regularly paid till the y^ar 1797, w hen the 
annual payment was discontinued, because Piemont then became 
subject to France; and it has not been renewed since the restora- 
tion of the legitimate ^government. They now ask for its restitution 
as what is their due, and the claim, Mr. Gilly fells us, is under 
investigation. We may be permitted to observe, that whether till 
that time it were^gaid as S debt, or given as a benefaction, in 
either case the reasons for continuing it remain in ftlll force. 
But independently of this sum, the repayment of which we 'can- 
not but consider as certain, we are glad to find that individual 
charity has "been awakened on behalf of the Vaudois, and that 
committees have been formed in London and elsewhere for the 
promotion of subscriptions for their use. We refer our readers 
to the * Brief Sketch' for information as td the specific objects 
which ilms desired to accomplish by them ; ai^heartily approv- 
ing of them, and w ishing success to the ifiiaertaking, we will 
close our paper by thc^ust and forcible appeal, with which MrC 
Gilly concludes his # warm-hearted a»d right-hearted work. # 

/ They are as poor and as aggrieved as they were previous to the year 
in which the pension ceased. They are as quiet and as unoffending, and 

as 
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as suj^prnssivevo tlie constituted authorities of their country, as when the 

Ifingof Sardinia decked, >m June,* 1794, thaVhehad hot more loyal 
subjectsfvthan themselves, jRe.it remdabfcrts^ too, that in the late at- 
tempt at revolution, in the Sardinian oominion^, the .Vaudois took no 
measures which could excite the slightest jealousy' on the part of their 
Sovereign. 

* * They are so,, far frhm being apostates, or unfaithful to flie cause 

which recommended their' fathers to the protection of England, that they 
have preserved their integrity, unsullied and unimpaired, in the midst of 
greater seductions, \ f not greater perils, than ever threatened the con- 
stancy of tlie Ancient Waldenses. 

/ They arc esteemed so deserving of notice by other Protestant sove- 
reigns and states, that the Emperor Alexander, and the kings of Prussia 
and of the Netherlands, have very lately exerted their kind offices, and 
extended their royal bounty, by remonstrances in their behalf, and grants 
of money for their relief. 

6 It cannot then be apprehended that this country will now neglect a 
community, which has been so supported by us in former years, when 
the same reasons still exist for holding them in estimation, viz. respect 
for the cradle of the reformed churches, respect for the descendants of 
the men to whom we are indebted lor our religious doctrines, and re- 
spect- for the people themselves, whose faith hath failed- wot, under per- 
secution, want, or sufferings. There is a solemn bond of justice and gra- 
titude incurred by us, which wc cannot be unwilling to redeem ; and 
when it is considered that there never was a period in English history 
when the interests of humanity and true religion were more consulted 
than by those who guide the counsels of the nation at this present time, 
it is not possible to be otherwise than sanguine in expecting that the 
claims of the Vaudois, if they arc proved to be founded in equity and jus- 
tice, will be amply recognized.’ — p. 264, 


Art. VI, — Derniers Moment de Napoleon. Par le Docteur F. 

Antommarchi. Londgps. 1825. 

^TT is t>ot for its merit, or general iiitcrest,*Tiiat we notice the 
**■ work which we have placed at the head of this paper \ qgg/ 
are We iucJin&d to throw away our time in the useless but ealy 
. task of eljposing to the derision of Europe a writer, ivhose folly, 
ignorance, vanity, and egotism, really surpass belief. But these, 
volumes afford us au opportunity of settling linally a question in 
which it { is ’impossible not to feel some interest, we mean the 
cause of Napolgm Buouapaite’s death. The eiicmiesgpf Eng- 
land, internal antrenterual, have delighted to attribute lheaisorde$* 
which destroyed him to the climate of St. Helena; and : if that 
could have been established upon satisfactory Evidence, every oytpl 
tmist have regretted, though no one could have blamed, the unfor- 
tunate choice of a residence, which, according to all previous reh** 

/"zoning 
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appeared to be singularly favourable jto the human ooiMthirti&ii. # 
Let us now examine whether the evidence leads to this, or who* 
thei it warrants that other ‘atVd 'y£ry different conclusion, at which 
we arrived in a former N umbeii* upon information satisfactory but 
less full than that which now lies before us. * 

The ntcdieal reports of Mr. O’Meara ffc the first source to 
which we turn for information. These were delivered verbally to 
l>r. llaxter, by him committed to writing, and afe now verified on 
his oafii. From thorn it appears, that the first serious failure in 
Buonaparte’s health was observed in the summer of 1817 , nearly 
four years before* his death. He had then been living for some 
time in a way which was almost certain to injuic his constitution, 
whatever might be the salubrity of the climate. From the active, 
habits to which he had been accustomed all his life, he had 
become 111010 aedentaiy than an ailisati. Mr* O’Meara says, 'he 
has not been on hoiseback for six months and lalteilv, scarcely 
in the carriage, or out walking in the garden/ He used to con- 
fine himself not merely to the house, but to his bed-room, with- 
out going out oF it, even to dinner, entirely occupied in reading 
or writing, with the doois and windows caiefully shut, so as to 
make the room oppressi\ely close. • After living in this way se- 
veral months, lie was visibly alteied in appearance, his face was 
pale, his gums spongy, his legs swollen and cold, and his breath- 
ing short on the slightest exeicise * 

In the autumn of the same year we discover the fiist noticeable 
symptoms of that disease which was ultimalcly*to destroy him. 
There was pain in the* light side, under the ribs, this part was a 
little swollen, and on examining it, a fiim tumour was discovered, 
which was painful on being touched; even when not touched 


* As to the climate of St. Ilikua, Wc lia\c been looking over a journal of the thcr- 
niometei, taken at Longucfc*, fioiu April, t0 April, 1017. As the eye funs over 
U\e figures it lights upon nothing but 60o and 70 o ; and oil carefully examining it, we 
fuwTthe lowest temperature at noon to be o8<„ and tlie highest 73°, taking the whole 
year. There is not a climate in the woild aubjt ct to slighter variations of temperature, ■ 
aud where the slate of the atmosphere is more exactly between inclement cold and 
Oppressive heal, if it weu within i each, we should certainly si ml our consumptive 
patients do it. Wc have likewise bcfoie us the report ot Mr. Walter Henry, assistant 
surgeon of the 66th Regiment, dated <?th June, 1823, and verified on oath. It states that 
* he resided at St. Helena fioin July, 1«17, to May, 1 821; that it is equally removed 
from the oppressive heat of India, and the sudden vicissitude s JEngland. Diseased 
of the lungs ^prarc. Those parts of the island in which LongwftQjJand Dendwood arc 
situated are much more salubrious than the low portion of the* island. Out of nearly 
500 men whom he had under ius care, he did not lose one by dt*cat,c during twelve months* 
Many who had come front Vrngul, enuvated and emaciated, recovered their health at 
Sbtydenn. The climate of the higher part > of the Wand (in which Buonaparte resided) 
is superior to shat of the south of Spain, the south of Italy, and Sicily/ 
f VaU XXVn. p. WZ, 

VQI* XX$U «, NO. LXV. 
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there was a dull pain, and a sensation of warmth which did nojt 
exist On the left side. * In consequence of the obesity of the part/ 
says Mr. O’Meara, 1 1 have bot*been able to ascertain correctly, 
whether the tumefaction proceeds from an enlargement of the left 
**fcbe of fthe liver, or is external to it/ He decides, however, in 
favour of the fonnciy and that the disease was chronic inflamma- 
tion of the liver. Hc'^expressed also his firm conviction, * that if 
he put it (exercis 2 and regimen) in practice, his complaint would 
be removed in twelve or thirteen days’ This opinion was f irmed, 
and this valiant promise made at a time when there can be no 
doubt that the lower end of the stomach w as schirrous, and just 
beginning to pass into cancer. So much for Mr. O’Meara’s opi- 
nions and piomises. 

From the fiist mention of pain and swelling in the right sid^, 
Napoleon never ceased to feel uneasiness in this pail, except for 
shoit intenals, after more than usual evacuation by the skin or 
bowels. About this time (Nov. <27, 1817) his countenance 
grew }ellow, or rather sallow. Medical men, paiticulaily those 
who have practised in warm climates, see tins appearance so 
continually connected with disease of liver, that they fancy it can 
be connected with nothing else, and are continually mistaking 
the sallow countenance which is a constant attendant on schirrus 
and cancer, for the sallow countenance which depends on liver 
disease. This blunder was committed in Napoleon’s case, from 
the fiist failure of his health down to the moment, not only of his 
death, but even of his dissection; and this blunder naturally 
influenced the choice of remedies, as far, at least, as Napoleon’s 
dislike of medicine would permit. On Jan. 13, 1818, exactly 
three months and a fortnight from the timr when pain and swell- 
ing had been first observed in the right side, we find the first 
complaint of sickness. From this tjme it was a fiequcut, though 
not constant symptom; palpitation of the J*** art also frequently 
troubled him, and was lelieved only by the eiect posture. In 
May, 181& Mr. O’Meara .states that * the complaint is tviddfot/y 
k hepatitfs, in a chronic and insidious form — that Napoleon stands 
in need of, first, repeated and active purgatives, anti subsequently, 
some preparation of mercury;' ‘ that was he any other person/— 
<me that fivould do as he was desired, he w'ould give him a strong 
purgative, and recommend him a good deal of exercise ; and if 
that would put him through a course of mercutifc.' Napo- 

leon, fortunately for himself, in this instance, at least, was not due 
*Vho Would do what he was desired, ’and therefore escaped, for 
a short time, a mercurial bourse, which could not have a 

^On-existent hepatitis, and would certainly have aggravate! foe 
Commencing cancer in his stomach. At length, how^r,the ( was 

* « » * prevailed 
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prevailed on to try this mischievous course. He began it on the 
ltthJtine, 1818, end continued it till the 27 th, (sixteen days,) and 
then left ft off, because it occasioned distressing nervous irritabi-; 
lity . ‘ Expenence/ says Dr. Franklin; * is a dear school, but fools 
will learn in np other/ Mr. O’Meara’s folly, it seems, was not 8f 
a sort which could learn even in this schoohrou the* 2d July, ano- 
ther mercurial course was commenced, which produced nervous 
agitation and weakness to such an alarming extent, that the doctor 
was called out of his bed before six o’clock in the morning, and 
was so heartily frightened at the state in which he found his pa- 
tient, that he requested a consultation. Mr. Stokoe, the surgeon, 
was selected. It is amusing to see how these gentlemen weie 
terrified at the iesponsibility # of tlicii office. * Mr. Stokoe came, 
up at three o’clock in the afternoon, not for the purpose of 
consultation, but to excuse himself, on the plea that lie was not 
williug to get himself into setapes 9 Here Mr. O’Meaia’s reports 
terminate, for about this time lie quitted the island. In his * Voice 
from St. Helena/ the last date of his Journal is the 25th of this 
month, July, 1818. We now turn to Antommarehi. 

Inclination of the dismissal of Mr. O’Meaia having anived in 
England, Lord Bathurst thought, probably, that the attendance 
of a French or Italian ph)sician would be satisfactory to Napo- 
leon, and wiote to (Jaidinal Fcscli at Rome, requesting him to 
select one. llis choice was singftlar: instead of procuring an 
cxpei ienccd physician or surgeon, lit' chose Antommarehi, a man 
who was only ‘ Piosccteur d’ Anatomic’ in the university of Pisa, 
an office exactly similar to that of our dcmonstiatois of anatomy, 
persons who aie employed in dissecting bodies for the piofesxors 
to lecture upon, and who have no experience thqpischcs in the 
treatment of disease. JJefoie he set oil, he received a report front 
Mr. O’Meara, upon the nature of Napoleon’s disease, which was 
laid before a eonsi Jjytion oi physicians at Rome, and they, after 
perusing it, giavely drew up their opinion, which was to be his law 
and guide iu the tieatmcnt of his parent. This document states 
that Napoleon’s disease is obstruction of the liver, and a scorbutic* 
dyscrasv ; thud he was to take hemlock, rhubarb, soap, dandelion# 
with a long list of anti-scorbutic plants, and to drink mare's milk * 
*When one considers that this consultation was held atUpme,upoi* 
a patient at St. Helena, there is nothing in Molicie equaffo.it/ 
Antondfearchi anived in London, and had dai^irterviews wfth 
Mr. OTMearp, who, of course, only plunged him more deeply fa 
error; but this was pot his only misfortune* Some reports Jtad 
- hl&n received from Mr. Stokoe; in dtic of these, dated 19th Ja- 
iMftiy* fa said, * I examined the hepatic region more particularly 
than 1 %J$. done before, and l am now convinced that the liver is 
’ * * ' i g ' seriously 
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seriously abided.** ' 4 £ haw consequently recommended the use cf 
mercury ? Thus, after Mr. O’ Meant" quitted the island, the same 
erroneous notion about the nature and treatment of the disease 
tvas adopted by Mr. Stokde, and from them the blunder was 
. ^mmumeated to Antommarchi. « 

An tom mar chi, hoover, was not satisfied with his consultation 
at Rome, or his interviews with the learned O’Meara in London. 

c I addressed cirddlar letters,' says he, * to them’ (the medical men in 
London) I laid before them the consultation which had been delivered 
to me,* (by the physicians at Rome) * and the reports which I had re- 
ceived’ (from O’Meara and Stokoc), * and I requested them to gi\e me 
their opinion respecting the emperor's complaint, and to point out the 
means which they considered the best calculated to effect its cure. AD, 
hut particularly the venerable James CuiVy, so celebrated for liis labours 
'on hepatitis, answered me with a zeal and kindness that affected me most 
sensibly.* 

. Dr. James Currie is since dead; he was a* very ingenious, 
Iqarpcd, eloquent, wrong-headed man, and, what is curious, fell 
fut^'the same mistake about himself which hq, contributed to 
propagate concerning Napoleon. For many years he believed 
himself to be labouring under inflammation and abscesses 4 in 
^ the liver; but when his body was examined after death, his liver 
was found to be perfectly healthy. He was a most impressive 
talker however, and would have been sufficient alone to over- 
whelm the feeble mind of the Prosecteur d* Anatomic, and to 
send him out incapable of using his own senses, or exercising the 
little judgment which on other occasions he may have possessed. 
When Antommarchi arrived at St. Helena, Napoleon perceived 
the absurdity which Cardinal Fesch had committed in supplying 
him with a di&ector instead of a physician , 4 a kind of Cuvier, to 
whom he would give his horse for dissection, but not trust the cure 
of his own foot.’ In his account of' his reception by the medical 
men dfr* London, Antommarchi says, e the pfiofication of the post- 
humous works of Mascagni had given 111c a sort of celebrity (!) 
* and I miturally found myself cn relation avec tout ce quo Londres 
avait arillustre? Mark the account which lie gives/o Buonaparte 
of hi&< reception in London. , < 

‘Napoleon. Whom did you see there more particularly? , t 
An^mmarchi. Physicians and professional men, chiefly those who hiye 
practised withingj^ e tropics.’ 

f Thus it stands in his report, published by Antclnmarchi j but iff the' written report 
wavered Iff at St. Helena, these words were added , 1 hating distinctly felt ah&btp?** 
iscus.* Tliese are now onlftted ; but how* foolish is cunning I Wfhat 
erasing them when it must be obvious, that an examination of the hepatic remott 
discover that the liver was affected only by feeling a hardness or ofihat 

x -- "• T, ' ’’lijittc-' 
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There is u6t, nor* with the exception of Dr. Currie* was there 
one eminent physician or stkrgeon in London who evci* practised 
within the tropics. # 

On the 23d September, 1819, Antoinmarchi made his first 
deliberate inquiry into Napoleon’s disease. ■*.. 

€ I examined minutely/ says he, * and obserj^d that part of the Irft 
lobe of the liver which ‘ corresponds to the epigastric region was hard and 
painful on being touched ; the vesicle of the gall bladityr was full, resisting 
pressure, and projecting outwards in the right hypogastric region , near the 
cartilage of the third false rib / 

Who but a charlatan would ever pretend to feel the gall bladder 
in a man whom he describes as * excessively fat’? As to the 
indurated lobe of the liver, if any tumour were felt at all, it is 
now certain, that it was no! the liver, but the right end of the 
stomach. O’Meara, Stokoe, the Roman doctors, and his medical 
friends in London had sent him out with nothing but the liver 
disease in his hfcad, and unable to feel any thing else with his 
finger ends. Olio would have supposed that a long residence with 
Napoleon, and the daily opportunity, for months, of watching his 
symptoms, would have removed this illusion; hut not so; after 
having been leu months in the island, he writes the following opi- 
nion to the Chevalier Cplonna, at Rome : — * * 

c I have now been ten months in this island, and I can assure you that 
I have not passed a single day or niglrt without devoting to the illustrious 
natient all the care and assistance my zeal and my medical knowlcdge(!) 
could suggest. I found him labouring under a chrq/ric hepatitis of the 
most serious nature.’ And again, in the same letter, r the influence of 
the climate, which is the primary cause of the chronic hepatitis, being too 
contrary to the constitution of the illustrious patient, and fco the action of' 
the remedies I have prescribed.’ 

After enumerating his symptoms, he adds — 

* I do not hesitate \>o affirm , that these affections are produced by a dis- 
ordered state of t,he*'digcstivc, and an alteration of the functions of the 
biliary organs.’ 

On the 21st March, 1821, we fiftd him persuading Napoleog 
to take an emetic — an emetic to a man with a cancerous ulcer in 
his stomach! s*. 

- ;* The bare name of the remedy wrought his repugnance |p the highest 
flitch, and he replied, exaggerating the uncertainty of medicine, ‘lean yon 
tfcll me simply in what my disease consists ? can yqjtepveu point outrthe 
seat of k V* It was in vain that I represented to him mat the art of heal- 
ing does not proceed like the? exact sciences; that the scat and the cause of, 

- the sensations which? tore felt can only f be established by inference*; he 
Would not admit any distinction of the kind. u If such be the case,- 

’ he, w ke&p your physic; I will not have two diseases, that with which 1 
am afilibtfid^ and that which you would inflict upon me." When I in- 
^ f 3 r Mated, 
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sifted, he accused us of' working in the dark j of administering medicines at 
random) and of killing three-fourths of those who trust themselves tow.’ 

Ho\V exactly Napoleon’s opinions were verified by the event! 
he did not exaggerate the uncertainty of medicine, at least in An- 
ttttftmarchi’s hands. Persuaded, however, he was to take a quarter 
of a grain of tartar eiWtie on the 22d, a quarter of a grain more 
ofi the 23d, another on the 24th ; and Antommarchi would have 
given him a fourth on the 2.5th. In the afternoon of the 24tli, how- 
ever, the symptoms were ‘ icy coldness, after having manifested 
itself at the lower extremities, extending all over the body; yawn- 
ings, general anxiety, pain in tire head,distensioif of the abdomen, 
painful on pressure/ These were the natural effects of vomiting 
from antimony, and might easily have Ijeen anticipated by any one 
whose medical knowledge exceeded that of a demonstrator of ana- 
tomy. But Antommarchi was heartily frightened at what he had 
done. * I was afraid/ says he, on the 2(itli, ' to trust to my own 
: $kili, and the emperor would not have any English physician/ After 
tile .three cruel days on which lie took an antimonial emetic every 
day, the stomach never again became tranquil, and was not relieved 
even by opiates. In every report we find nausea, vomiting of 
Mglairy fluid/ The patient Weis almost constantly complaining of 
intension of the abdomen, burning heat, and pain within the sto- 
mach ; sometimes feverish heat, sometimes clammy perspirations — 
scarcely any thing remained on his stomach. Sometimes * liliaceous 
substances/ like slender shreds, were vomited up. These syrupy 
toms it would hifve seemed impossible not to understand, and 
Dr. Arnott, who was consulted towards the end of the illness, saw 
into the case; he assured Napoleon and Antommarchi that the 
liver was not the seat of the disease — that it was sound — but nei- 
ther would believe him. At length the suspicion came across* the 
quad, not of Antommarchi, but of ^apoleon, that the stomach 
>vas the seat of the disease. * Doctor/ said ljrv' I recommend to 
you once more to examine my pylorus with the greatest care; 
write down your observations, and deliver them to my son. I 
Wish, atdeast, to preserve him from that disease/ On the 2d May 
we find him uttering the following words: — r ' 

* Recollect what I have directed you to do after my death : proceed 
carefully to ihe anatomical examination of my body, and particularly of 
the stomach. The physicians of Montpellier declared that sebirrosis in 
the pylorus woulc^bfc hereditary in my family: their report is, I believe, 
in toe hands of Loufs ; ask for it, and compare it with yojp own obser- 
vations, imordcr that I may at least save my ‘Son from that? cruel disease. 
Yplf will see him, doctor, and you will point out ft/ him what is right to 

Jonc, aud will save him from the cruel sufferings 1 now experieneer~ 
Una last act of service which I ask of you/ ' ' ' ** 

- 4 , - f. 
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The disouse now advanced rapidly. Napoleon was occasion- 
ally insensible, had oppressed breathing, spasmodic heaving of the 
muscles over the stomach, loss of voluntary power pver the limbs, 
general agitation of the body, occasional delirium, icy coldness of 
the lower limbs, a pulse of 1 10 scarcely perceptible and intermit- 
ting, iuSessunt hiccough, acrid eructations ^Vomiting of dark liquid 
matter, lie died on the 5th. On the Otli the body was opened 
by Antommarchi, in the presence of Drs. Short, Mitchell, Breton, 
and other medical gentlemen. 

And now arrived the moment which was to verify and approve, 
or falsity and disgrace, the opinions entertained and the remedies 
employed successively by O'Meara and Antommarchi — the mer- 
curial courses of the first, and the anlimoniul emetics of the last. 
According to them Napoleon’s disease had depended on the cli- 
mate in which he was placed — it was chronic infiammation of the 
liver, and this hail been going on from the summer of 1817 down 
to the time of his death, the 5th May, 1 82 1 , nearly four years* 
If this had been the case, what would have been the state rin 
which the liver Mould have been found? We could venture to 
answer this question ourselves, but wc prefer giviug the answer 
from the * Morbid Anatomy’ of the late Dr. Baillie, a writer re** 
markable for his accuracy, and a physician in whose statement! 
very many of our readers have had reason to feel confidence. 
Speaking of inflammation of the* substance of the liver, he 9ays, 

* when this inflammation has continued for some time, abscesses are 
formed, and then the active state of the inflammation very much sub- 
sides. These abscesses are sometimes of large size, so ns even to con- 
tain some pints of pus — sometimes the whole of the liver is almost con- 
verted into a bag containing pus/ ^ 

For more than a year and a half Antommarchi had been talking 
and writing about chronic # inflammalion of the liver, and declaring 
that he could fen) % it enlarged and indurated near the pit of the 
stomach. It was important, therefore, that he should find some- 
thing after death to corroborate thqse statements, and he probably 
would have succeeded, if the dissection had been performed in the 
absence of Inedical witnesses; but unluckily there were persons 
present who had eyes as clear, judgments as competent, and 
* integrity, to say the least, as unquestionable as hi* own. AH, 

, therefore, which remained for him to do, was to introduce- into 
the account of the dissection a few words whfcsh might lead those 
who are ignorant of medicine to suppose tlSat he had made no 
mistake. His W9?ds are these:— # 

?' ‘ The spleen and the liver, which wSs hardened , were very laige and 
distended with blood. The texture of the liver, which was of a brownish 
red Colour, did not, however, exhibit any remarkable alteration of siruc- 

* m 4 /fire. 
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tore*., The vesica feUis was filled and distended wkh vciy thick and 
clotted bile* The Uver , which was affected by chronic hepatitis, closely 
adhered by its convex surface to the diaphragm $ the adhesion occupied 
t\n Whole extent of that organ, and was strong, cellular, and of Long 
# existence/ 

'• ,ti this account, the impressions * the liver, which wafc hard- 
ened/ and * the liver, which was affected by chronic hepatitis/ 
might induce a general reader to suppose that Antommarchi had. 
found what he expected; but any medical man will easily see t 
through the fraud. If the texture of the Uver, as he says, did not 
exhibit any remarkable alteration of structure, how could it bo 
said to be affected by chronic hepatitis, and that, be it remem- 
bered, for nearly four years ? Either he does not know the changes 
which chronic hepatitis induces in the 'Uver, or it is a statement 
purposely fraudulent. On examining the stomach, however, the 
diseased appearance of this organ was too remarkable and exten- 
sive to escape disclosure. 

examining that organ with care/ says he, 4 1 discovered on its an- 
surface, near the small curve, and at the breadth of three fingers 
from the pylorus, a slight obstruction, apparently of a scliirrous nature, 
of very small extent, and exactly defined. The stomach was perforated 
f^jjpugh and through in the centre of that small induration, and the aper- 
.intffrwas closed by the. adhesion of that part to the left lobe of the liver. 
* * * The mucous membrane of the stomach was sound from the small 
to the large cavity of this organ, following the great curve. Almost the 
whole of the remainder of the internal surface of the stomach was occu- 
pied by a cancerous* ulcer. * * * An ulcerous, greyish and smooth 
surface lined this canal, which, but for the adhesion of the liver, would 
have established a communication between the cavity of the stomach and 
that of the abdomep. The right extremity of thp stomach, at the dis- 
tance of an inch from the pylorus, was surrounded by a tumour/ (This 
was the tumour felt during life, and mistaken for the liver.) 

Amidst this jargon (and there is muclt'morc which we have been 
obliged to omit) the attentive reader will perceive that the diseased 
appearances discovered on dissection, were, 1st, a cancerous ulcet; 
of. the stomach, so extensive as to spread Qver almost the whole of? 
its inside; 2dly, a hole in the stomach, which this cancerous ulcer 
had eatCft* and through which every thing which was swallowed 
would have jrun out among the bowels, if it had not been for, 
3dly, an adhesion between the part of the stomach which the 
disease had perforated, and that surface of the liver which lay op- 
posite to it — the sdrface of the liver was, as it were, glued over, 
the hole in the stomach, so as to shut it up, aijd prevent any thing 
fro?^ running out through it. This is one of the most common and 
Wonderful provisions of nature, to stop the ravages or counteract 
the lories of disease. The adhesion, it is true, is the effect of 
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inflammation on the surfaces of the liver and of the stomach thtig 
glued together. But this inflammation is the effect of the ulcer, 
an effort of nature to counteract the injuries o& the disease, 
and totally different to that inflammation of the substance of the 
liver which is called chronic hepatitis, and which a tropical cli- 
mate occasions. If Antommarchi had evpV had any professional 
reputation, aii ignorance of this distinction, whether affected or 
real, would have effectually destroyed his character, either for 
honesty or for knowledge. We have the report of the dissection, 
which was drawn up and signed by the English medical officers 
who were present on that occasion — JDrs. Short, Arnott, Mitchell, 
Bruton, and Mr. Livingstone. It goes to confirm the statement 
which wc have already mad 4 c out from the unintentional jargon or 
the intentional evasions of Antommarchi — ' that, with the excep- 
tion of the adhesions, no unhealthy appearance presented itself 
in the liver/. But besides this, wc have before us an account of 
the scene by one of the professional eye-witnesses. ' * 

* O'Meara, 1 says he, * and Antommarchi had stoutly affirmed that his 
principal disease was in the liver} hence, when the liver was examined, 
the countenances of the spectators indicated much anxiety. Wlieu An- 
tommarchi made his first incision into it, he expected to see a flow 
pus from the abscess which had been anticipated in its substance} bull 
no abscess, no hardness, no enlargement, no inflammation were ob- 
served} on the contrary, the liver ft ; is of natural size, and perfectly 
healthy in its internal structure — only the convex surface of the left lobe 
adhered for a small space to tire diaphragm, and fc> that part of the 
stomach in which the perforation was seated/ 

However little our readers may know of medicine, if they have 
perused attentively the foregoing description they must have 
drawn for themselves the inference which wc are about to slate — 
namely, that the disease of^vhich Napoleon died was not chronic 
inflammation of tlv\ liver, or disease of the liver of any kind, but 
that it was a most extensive cancerous ulcer of the stomach. But 
to show how clear aud derisive was .the evidence for this conclu- 
sion, we should state that it was completely satisfactory even j t<f 
those friend s*of Napoleon who were with him at St. Helena. In 
a letter written by Count Montholon to the Countess, dated Gth 
May, 1821, the day of the dissection, he says, • 

* L’ouverture de son corps a cu lieu cc mating elle a prouve qu'il 
etait mart de la inline matadie que son pfcre, up scliirrc ulcereux a 
l'estomac} prfcs le pylorc, fcs de la face de festomac etaient ulcercs — 
ft est probable que jdapuis quatre h cinq ans, l'ulc&re avait commenc6. 
(Zest dans notre malhcur, une grande consolation pour nous que d’avoir 
acquis la preuve, que sa mort if est, et na jni fctre, en aucunc nmniere, le 
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t&oltat dc sa captivity, ni de la privation de tous lcs* solas que peut-itfc 
PEurope eut pu otl'rir k respcrance.’ 

It is clear, t ihdeed, that Napoleon's case was mistaken and mis- 
treated from beginning to end, first by O’Meara, and lastly by 
AiXtommarchi ; and that additional and unnecessary sufferings 
were inflicted on him, by mercurial courses and antimoniat emetics 
— the result of the grossest ignorance in those whom he had the 
misfortune to trus»*; but it is equally clear that his death vvas 
totally independent of the climate of St. Helena, or of any cause 
within the controul of the English government; and this is the 
short point which we have been desirous of establishing. 


Art. VII. — Reasons against the Repeal of the Usury Laws . 
London. 1825. 


HPIIAT any interference on the part of the legislature with the 
management of the property of individuals, by regulating 
the rate of profit which they shall derive from their dealings with 
one another, tends to retard the increase of national wealth, and 


consequently the diffusion of those comforts and conveniences of 
which wealth supplies the mepus, is now so universally admitted, 
|that it would be a mere waste of time to demonstrate it. It is be- 
come therefore a general rule, that the legislature ought to abstain 
from such interference. There, may be exceptions to this, as well* 
as to other general rules, but the propriety of such exceptions 
must in all cases be strictly proved, and cannot be presumed 
merely from the authority of past times; because we know that 
both the opinions and practice of our ancestors were in many 
respects opposed to this principle, the establishment of Which is 
one of the mohern triumphs of political Science. Now that it 
is established, however, the presumption necessarily arises, that 
any particular law which can be shown to bo irrec6ncileable with 
it, is a bad one; and it does not lie upon tliffse who propose an 
alteration in the law to prove this, but upon those who are for 
maintaining the law to show ‘that, on account of some special cir- 
cumstances, it is tit to be preserved. Our businesg then in deli- 
vering our judgment upon the pamphlet before us is to consider’ 
whether it makes out Such a case as may justify the legislature in 
continuing to make an .exception to the rule in die case of the 
traffic in money* _ We believe indeed that the author would be 
very glad, if lie dared, to impeach the soundness of the rule itself, 
to which he takes every opportunity of showing his dislike. No 
wonder therefore if he sets qbout his task with* a fretful reluctance 
^to admit its practical application, and is much inclined to cry 
llpwn those, who propose so to apply it, as speculative theed&fc* 

Under 
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Under the influence of these feelings he has greatly, we hope 
not intentionally, misrepresented both the arguments and conduct 
of those who are opposed to him. He states the design of his 
Work in the following passage : # 

* If a fair examination of the practical operation of the usury laws on . 

the dift&cnt classes of society should show that these .laws do in trntli 
produce much good at the expense of little incoft vcriienoe ; that, while they 
restrain and limit to a very narrow field those usurious practices, which, 
whenever and wherever we can trace them as generally prevalent, have 
produced suffering, discontent, and turbulence, they do not injuriously 
tetter the internal trade, or foreign commerce of the country* that, on 
the contraiy, their indirect effects have a strong tendency to give solidity 
and safety to the real progress of the nation: if it should appear, 
that, far from prejudicing the land-holders, they arc certainly highly in- 
strumental, perhaps essentially necessary to preserve to them, as a body, 
a character of moderate permanence, a character which they could not 
wholly lose without losing all their wholesome influence on the constitu- 
tion and the manners of the country 5 and, that the complete annihilation 
of the presen* law must needs be, in all its diversified and widely spread- 
ing consequences, a fearful and intricate experiment upon the moral 
habits of the great body of the people, from which there is every reason 
to expect a result equally painful and unmanageable; tlien it will be ad- 
mitted that the projected change throws a solemn responsibility upqn 
those who, viewing too lightly its probable operations, or following too 
hastily in the train of theories they have not cautiously examined, may 
suffer themselves to he persuaded te join in this dangerous game of dis- 
turbing, without any proved necessity, the habits and peace of their coun- 
trymen. * • 

* I would willingly do something towards the useful task of rescuing 
the question from the dominion of those wide and sweeping general prin- 
ciples,* which the slightest acquaintance with its details will show, may 
indeed create powerful delusions, but can never thrdtar any useful light 
upon the subject; and 1 propose, therefore, to examine, as far as the ma- 
terials which are in every on%s hands will enable me, what the most ob- 
vious and important practical effects of the projected repeal would 
be upon the different classes of the community. So completely however 
have the maxims and speculations of theoretical writers mixed themselves 
with the facts of the case in the public mind, that even the practical in- 
quiry I propose can hardly be intelligibly conducted without clearing the 
way by examining some of those speculations. 

*1 shall not be accused of shrinking from the task of meeting the ar- 
guments on the other side in their greatest strength if I select the treatise 
df Mr. Bentham and the evidence laid before the committee of the House 
of Commons, which made its report in 1818 , as t£c basis of the theories 
and the facts I mean to analyse.' — pp. 2 — 4 . ■ 

4 JIaving thus selected his antagonists, the author, before be at- 
tacks their intellectual strength, seems to think that it may be as 
Well to deprive them of the aid of any public sympathy, by show- 
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itig'lhem in the present argument to be destitute of any motfal 
title to respect. With this gbod-natured purpose, he insinuate? 
that Mr. hentham, and of course all who are his disciples 
in this point, deny the possible existence of moral turpitude ill 
* any* transaction relating to the interest of money 1 * What orir 
opinion is of this gcntjpman as a rcasoner, and writer, 1 is well 
know 11 } he has always appeared to us a grand master in the us# 
of a certain figure of composition, which, for want of a more ap- 
propriate name, we will venture to call Bedevilment; and a more 
Splendid instance of it can scarcely bo conceived, than the absurd 
title which he prefixed to his clever and sound treatise; when 
he chose to call it * A Defence of Usury/ he not only arrayed 
a thousand natural prejudices agniust its favourable reception 
for the sake of indulging foolish vanity in a startling para- 
dox; but lie introduced an unnecessary difficulty into his argu- 
ment, and gave an untrue description of the work if*elf. The* 
word Usury may betaken in two semis; in one, which is the 
more ancient, it means the taking of any intertst at all foi money; 
in the other, and now common acceptation, the taking of iniqui- 
tously high interest ; that is, of such interest as a fair dealing 
man would not have tak<n midt r the «ame circumstance s : *atul 
this we will, for the sake of brevity, call moral usiuy. The liist 
species of usury them wuo no necessity lor Mr. Bentham to de- 
fend; it has long been generally agreed to be, to some extent or 
other, allowable. The other species he mvei does difind; his 
whole drift being vneiely to show that the law ought not to fix 
any maximum of interest, the exceeding whitli -hall be taken as 
conclusive proof that a contract for a money loan is morally 
^usurious. MtoBentham certainly does not mean that it is im- 
possible for a man to be over-reachc d in u contract for a loan of 
money, as well as in a contract for^tho pm chase of a house, 
to which he frequently compares it; nor i^ there a sentence 
in his book from which it can be fairly collected that, if the 
contract was shown to he fraudulent, he wouldmot have it vacated 
\U the former case as well as in the latter. His moral definition 
of usury, however, lays his doctrine open to misconstruction ; fob 
defines ’'Usury, abstracted from the legal notion of it, to be * the 
taking of a<greatcr interest than it is usual for men to give and 
take 9 he shows afterwards, as we think, satisfactorily, that to act 
thus is not, of necessity, morally wrong, and then he infers tliat 
there is no such thing as the moral guil| of usury; an inference 
in terms far too large; by which, however, he merely means th$t 
jfie terms. Usury and Iniquity, as applied to money-transactions 
not convertible, but that some actions may be usurious wi%- 
ptiijtteiHg iniquitous; as, according to his acceptation of the teHli, 
' " ' ** ’ undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly they may. But if our definition of usury, thatjt$s 
the- taking iuiquitously high interest, is in fact consonant to tjje 
common acceptation of the word, then, in common understand- 
ing, every usurious contract is also iniquitous; afid the conse- 
queiice is, that when Mr. Bentham, speaking of usury according 
to his cAvn definition, says there is no moral guilt in it, a person 
who takes his woids in the popular sense, may misunderstand or 
misrepresent him as having taught that therq is no sin in over- 
reaching one's neighbour in a contract for interest on a loan ; and 
this imputation the wiiter of the pamphlet before us throws upon 
him with all the* weight which lie can give to it. We repeat that, 
if Mr. Bentham s reasoning he faiily consideicd, no such position 
can be extracted from it ; but he certainly has himself to blame 
in sonic measuio foi the misrepresentation of his doctrines. 

There is not so good an excuse for an attempt made by the au- 
thor to extenuate the authoiity of the evidence collected by the 
committer of IH 18 . He says, 

* It is impossible to glance at the evidence, without perceiving that it 
leans extremely on one side, and feeling quite certain that by far the 
greater number of witnesses must have been selected, and by far the 
greater part of I he examination conducted, by persons who had already 
formed very decided opinions in favom ot the repeal/ — p. 55. 

The evidence divides itself into two branches, evidence of facts 
ami evidence of opinion. The iMdence of facts is certainly all on 
one side*; it must of necessity have been so. Nobody ever pre- 
tended that the good, if anv there be, which is produced by the 
usmy laws, i* of a positive uatuie; the merit which their sup- 
port ci a claim hn them is the prevention of certain evils. The 
only question of fact, theicfore, to be ascertained in this branch 
of the iuquity was, whether or not these evils existed notwith-* 
standing the laws. The affirmative of this question, and of course 
the proof, lay upon the advocates of the icpeal ; but it was not in 
the natuiu of things for the suppoi tors of the law to prove the 
contrary by evidence ; their business was to show by argument, if 
they could, that the evidence brought forward by their adversaries 
was insufficient. Whether or not the usury laws do produce 
positive mischief, is also a question, the affirmative of which is 
maintained byUhe advocates of the repeal. They nifty bring for- 
ward evidence to prove it; but it is not possible for the sup- 
porters of the laws to establish the negative* in the same way ; 
they can only deny the^truth or the applicability of the testimony 
produced on the pther*side. These aie the only questions o£fact, 
and as*to these, the positive evidence, let it have been selected by 
/Jtfhom it would, let it have been sufficient or insufficient, must 
itftve been all on one side. All the rest is mere matter of opinion^ 
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sod we most fully agree with our author, that opinions deserve 
bo weight, unless so far as they are ‘ founded on facts or reason- 
ing.’ (p. 55.) ^ But, so far as the mere authority of opinion goes, 
we do not think that any body who reads the examinations of Mr. 
Preston, Mr. Rothschild and Mr, Gurney, can suspect that those 
who summoned these gentlemen intended to ’deprive the laws 
"®^|he support of authority by the undue packing Of their wit- 
nesses. if the Cofinmittee did not know beforehand the opinions 
of the persons whom they called before them, they arc clearly 
acquitted* of the charge; if, on the other hand, they knew that 
Mr. Rothschild had formed the opinion which he delivered in 
writing at the close of his examination, and what doubts Mr. 
Gurney entertained of the propriety of repealing the present laws ; 
if they knew more of the speech that was to be delivered to them 
by Mr. Preston than that it would be immeasurably tpng ; their 
conduct .in summoning these gentlemen is entitled to £he praise 
of an honest inquiry after truth. 

We have made these observations, not because we think they 
bear materially upon the question in issue; the decision* of which 
does not depend upon the soundness of Mr. Bentliam’s morality, 
QT' upon the good or ill faith ttf those who selected the evidence 
laid before the Committee; but because it is an act of justice to 
clear them both from unjustifiable imputations, and to Resist any 
attempts to prevent their opinions from being impartially exa- 
mined by the public. 

Leaving positive law out of the question, we have' said that 
the circumstance of a loan being negociated at a higher than the 
market rate of interest does not of itself prove the existence' of 
any moral turpitude in the bargain. The market rate of interest 
is adjusted to ordinary circumstances ; the ordinary security for 
repayment; the ordinary facility of obtaining such repayment at 
pleasure; the ordinary certainty of receiving thg interest regularly ; 
any variation, therefore, which renders the transaction less ad- 
vantageous to the lender, entitles him to a computation, either in 
the shape of increased interest, or, which is both in fact and in law 
tantamount, of a premium on the principal. The hiarkdt* ratev 
however, though riot a conclusive, is an indispensable criterion of 
the existence of moral usury ; for it is quite impossible, without 
knowing this, to say, that the rate of interest in anf transaction is^ 
higher than a fair dealing man would have taken ; the oply notiotfe 
that we can form of a fair dealing man, in any sort traffic v^hat- 

ever^ being, that he is willing to sell his compiodity for the satn$ 
tgta of profit that is commonly made, without availing liimself df 
|tgj^ casual advantage which the ignorance or necessity of the pttifc, 4 
give him. Our author, however, will not admit tip 
^arkivT&te of interest^ be any criterion of moral usury; he 
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limits that, if we witnessed the negociation of a loan in 
country, we could, without any knowledge of the terms upon which: 
such transactions were usually there arranged, determine whether 
the conduct of the parties was fair or otherwise, merely by observing 
the earnest but unequal conflict between the evident distress and 
urgent necessity of the borrower, and the unbending sternness of 
the lender. ^Now we affirm that from these circumstances gm 
conclusion; could be drawn against the fairness of the demand ; 
all that could be inferred would be, that the borrower was in great 
distress for money, and had no good security to offer. $ >Fgr, if he 
had such security to offer as was commonly considered available 
in the market, it is clear that he need -not have troubled himself 
to press the acceptance of his security upon this particular lender, 
but might have gone elsewhere with the certainty of having his 
wants supplied upon more reasonable terms. If, on the other 
hand, he jknew that no other person in the world would furnish 
him upon easier terms with the accommodation required, what 
right could he have to complain of the steadiness of this particular 
lender in refusing to do so? Let us suppose the houses in a par* 
ticular street to be generally worth *£1000, and A. to have a 
house there notoriously out of repair, though he might be under 
such a pressing necessity for ,£'1000 as might induce him to 
struggle a long time before he consented to sell it for *£800, he 
would have no more right to complain of the obduracy of B. in 
refusing to give him the larger sum for it, than he would have to 
complain of B.’s refusing to make him a present of *£200. 

It is nqt then morally wrong to lend money at the market rate 
of interest, whatever that may be, upon marketable security ; nor 
to indepimfy ourselvqs for the deficiency of inferior security -by 
taking a proportions bly higher rate of interest. If such be the 
case, why should the legislature restrain the moral liberty of the 
subject by fixing a particuJar rate of interest which shall never be. 
exceeded, whatever may be the value of money in the market, 
or the tjeficienc^pf the security offered ? The supporters of the 
usury laws tell us, that such interference is necessary for the pro# 
tectioir of the needy and unwary against imposition: and if it 
Could be satisfactorily shown that there is any thing in the nature 
of money which^makes the traffic in it more liable tg fraudulent 
. abuses than anjfother, we should be ready to admit that it was th^ 
(Juty of the legislature, if possible, to guard against such abuses. 
But we confers that, in our opinion, niouey tftmsactions are pre- 
cisely those in whiclj imposition is the least easy. In any ojher 
ftittd ^ traffic the buyer is liable to be imposed uponiry con- 
sealed; detects of every kind ; and if he is not a dealer in the 
J«pcle he purchases, but a mere common consumer, 5 almost 

% k : * always 
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.always obliged to rely upon the representation^ of the setter, as 
Jp the quality of the goods, and the cost of their production, 
jpavti$utarly if he jq obliged to buy them apart of the country 
where such Articles are not in common demand; ‘On die cou- 
|rai^ he who deals tor a loan of money, bargains for an article of 
jan exactly ascertained quality, and of such easy? transmission, that 
’ % v ^ ac * u ^ l0 niost distant parts of the same country can 
freely be susceptible of variation ; so that any man, of ordinary 
Capacity may, upon the shortest notice, inform himself of die 
current rot 0 °f such dealings. The very universality of the 
demandj/Or money, which is alleged as a proof vf tlie necessity of 
regplating the price of it by law, is in truth the greatest possible 
security against imposition, by the general notoriety which it 
gives to the market price of the conflnodity. Our author, how- 
ever, seems to think that there are some classes of borrowers 
whose absolute necessity for money deprives them, by a sort pf 
fascination as it were, of the protection of their reason, and that 
the possessors of money are thus enabled to force the use of it 
on tfieii own terms upon these unfortunate persons. 

\ ; f There is no peculiar aptitude in bargains made in the hire of 
hpuses, to spread ruin arul disorder amongst large bodies of tjic people. 
The person who wants and treats for them lias the unimpeded exercise 
of his discretion, whalcvcr that may be, and is under no sort of disadvan- 
tage relatively to the person with, whom lie proposes to deal^ but the 
debtor, whose need of money is real and pressing, is the slavtfof neces- 
sity, of which the iron grasp silences all discietion. We hear enough in 
otir early years of the debtor’s pillow and the debtors terrors ; and who 
that has mixed at all with life has failed to observe, that what lie was then 
told falls fclwrt of the truth ? The expectant heir, dreading a d&eloSpre of 
his* ernbavrassrotfMs which would expose him to frhe certainty^f^utgdr, to 
the chance of disinheritance ; the sinking tradesman, who feefohi/f credit 
giving way beneath him, and sees the entire loss of his fortune #pd good 
' name pressing hard and close upon him j’the man of sensitive honour, 

V whose difficulties have foiccd him within sight of a gaol, to him tlieeefrtaifi , 
grave of peace and hope ; when such meu in sucli ci^umstanccs liave to 
jneet the money lender, speculating on their difficult and their pros- 
pects, 1 — who doubts the intensity of their agitation, the dr^ad, tliOt despair 
of 4 heart, the utter helplessness, the natural abjectncss of spirit 'Which 
make them au easy prey ? It was the cruel abuse of such powej: and 
such distress that first made usurers and usury odiousfpnd suggests iqj* 
straining laws to moderate the evil.* — pp. 10, J I. *u . 

We me '"perfectly ready to acknowledge th^Mlepilf oT ll$j 
debtor’s misery; but we deny that such misery wotthjf exist In ft' 
higher degree, or in more numerous instances than af present, 

the traffic in money were rendered perfectly free. A 
is about to be. scut to gaol; why? because he has/ eitMst* 
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through misfortune or imprudence, incurred heavier charged that# 
he had the fri£ans of satisfying. Thus far, however, usury has n<>t 
injured him; but to relieve his present need he wants to borrow 
money, and if he has a sufficient security to offer For it, he will 
easily Obtain the required loan at the market rate of interest; 
if his security be doubtful or contingent, he must borrow at 
a higher rate ; but if the fact be that lie has really no security 
at all to Offer, he may be dishonest enough k> promise moun- 
tains of gold to any capitalist who will be weak enough to fetid 
him money <5n the faith of such promises, but he cfc have no 
right to complaifi if the relief thus obtained procure him only 
a temporary respite from the gaol, to which his unpaid tradesmen 
would otherwise have consigned him. In truth, however, these 
are not the circumstances "under which usurious loans will ever 
take place: nobody will lend money to a man who has no pro- 
perty, except his friends; and as they will relieve him out of pure 
generosity, they will not stipulate for exorbitant interest. Our 
author, however, brings forward a fact in relation to this part of 
the subject; and as, notwithstanding his declared aversion to 
theory, and love of facts, this is the only one with which he lias 
favoured us, we must pay him the’compliment of examining it. 
It is true, lie goes back a good way for it — to the early times of 
the Roman republic ; but the fact is not the wwse for being an- 
cient; our only objection to it is that it is inapplicable. The fact 
to whiqh he refers is that instance of oppression of a debtor by his 
creditor, which led to the secession to the Moils Sflcer, A.U.C. 259* 
Rut what was the real cause of this poor Roman’s misfortunes, 
and of .the public indignation which attended them? If we turn 
to Livy, we shall find that his house had been burned, and his 
fanning /*$tock carried off by the Sabines ; that at this juncture 
a .tax had been imposed, ty pay which he had been obliged to 
borrow money; that this debt, increased by arrears of interest, 
f ck mil latum marts, ) had stripped him of his estate and all his 
property, w hicli^being insufficient to discharge the demand, the 
law had delivered him over to his creditor to be chained ami* 
tormented in* satisfaction of the residue/ But neither were tlife 
usurers answerable for the misery which was really occasioned by 
tiffc Sabine inv^ion, nor was the cause of the seditiew the Want 
or usury laws, but the existence of a law which admitted of such 
gross abuse as tfiat of imprisonment for debt in private custody 
of the creditor. ' That tips w^as the case appears still more clearly 
frpm the history of the tumult which arose A.U.C. 429, twenty-two 
years after the legal rate of int^Vest ha # d been reduced from IS per 
the amount fixed by the Twelve Tables, A. U. C. #03, to 
ff per cent. The popular fury was then excited by a flagitious 
tol. xxxm. no. lxv. n ^ n >' v attempt 
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^attempt of a, creditor, L. Papirius, upon the perspn of a yamqj; 
than* G. Publilius, who had surrendered hiniself to his custody 
as sqrety for his father ; and it vvas appeased, not fey altering the 
irate of interest, tut by taking away from the cieditoxs f the pqwer 
imprisoning their debtors. ? 

Opr autfior’s reasoning throughout his book,, blit mor$ partir 
fiiilarly in. that part of it which relates to expectant heirs, pro- 
ceeds upon the perfectly gratuitous supposition, that every con,- 
tract for a loan, however iniquitous, will be legalized by the 
repeal of the usury laws ; and he delights in alarming liis readers 
with the prospect of usurers established in every part of England, 
* cleansed,, as far as the legislature can cleause them, froip gU 
mark and stain, secured and authorized by the law to poison 
the habits of youth by their supplies,* 1 while they are speculating 
on the polluted profits of their ruin.’ (p. 132 .) But do tlie usury 
laws in effect afford protection to the expectant heir at present ? 
It is notorious that the most usurious transaction, according to 
the moral notion of usury, is capable of being kept quite clear 
of the letter of the law, under the convenient covering of an 
annuity, or a post-obit bond. Against such securities, indeed, 
courts of equity will relieve, where circumstances of fraud appear 
in the manner of obtaining them, and particularly in tlie case of 
expectant heirs, who are considered peculiar objects^pf equitable 
protection. But this jurisdiction is perfectly independent of the 
usury laws, and would still continue to be exercised^if those laws 
were altogether* repealed ; the only effect of the repeat would 
be to take away tlie conclusive presumption of fraud* which 
the present law establishes wherever tlie parties to a loan, under 
circumstances however peculiar, have exceeded the terms which 
our ancestors a century and a half ago thought fair and proper 
under the general circumstances of such transactions. AH such 
legal presumptions of criminality ale odious ; they are in direct 
contradiction to the liberal spirit, and to an acknowledged 
maxim of English law; they ought, therefore, n$^pr to be admitted 

c without the most apparent necessity, which canfet be made out to 
exist in this case. There is no law which regulates the number 
of years purchase at which estates shall be bought; if therefore 
au e^tate i be purchased for a small sum of money, that ciiyum- 
stance is not admitted by our courts of e quiff to be of itself 
proof of fraud, though, iu connection with other circumstances*, 
it is evidence of it, and the courts must collec^dnd rift all the 
'fqcts of the transaction, before they grdnt relief against the con- 
tract as fraudulent. Yet die superintendence of those eourts is 
relied .upon, as fully sufficient for the protection of the subject 
intent racts for the purchase of estates; and if thin can be done 
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in die case of land, the value of which depends upon circuni- 
stances so various and so difficult to he appreciated, much more 
safely might it in the case of money loans; because, the value of 
money is bblh more equable, and more generally known, than 
that of estates, and therefore both the amount of any deviation 
from’ the current price of it, and the effect which* ought to be 
allowed to siich deviation as evidence of imposition, would be 
more easily 'ascertained . • 

There is one class, and we admit that it is a most interesting 
class, of lenders, who, according to our author will lie exposed 
to considerable danger from the dishonesty of those about them, 
in the * event of the repeal of the usury laws. It consists of 
* old persons and females possessing small capitals, and living wholly 
or partially upon the interest of them. These people even now per- 
petually suffer from their credulity. Nothing is more difficult than to 
persuade them to turn a deaf car to restless relatives, or plausible 
schemers, and keep their money safe. Enable the people who beset 
them to promise legally heaps of gold, and hardly one of these poor 
people will escape/ — p. 1 J 8. 

If such b<5 the credulity of this class it is indeed worthy of 
great commiseration, but we cannot* think that the state is bound 
to legislate for its protection in such a way as to cramp all other 
classes of 'society in the use of their property. Persons of this 
description; if blessed with the most ordinary share of understand- 
ing, must, ope should think, suspect, that a man who offers them 
a very unusual return for their capital has some secret conscious- 
ness, that it is not in his power to give the usual security for it; 
and that suspicion should induce them to take the advice of their 
friends before they assent to the proposed speculation. But if 
they will, without having recourse to such assistance, withdraw 
their money from good security, and invest it on the worthless 
word, of equally worthless note or bond of an adventurer who has 
ho security at all to offer, they must abide the consequences of 
their rashness; u^ess indeed the circumstances of the case are 
such as to admit of relief from those courts whose office it is to * 
protect the uirtvary from fraud so far as it can be done without 
interfering with the rights of others. 

But there is yet another species of iniquity to which*it is sup- 
posed a door would be opened by the proposed repeal, not indeed 
affecting either of the parties to the loan, but enabling them by 
collusion to injulre third persons. Our readers are aware that 
4fiy person, except members of corporate companies, embarking' 
capital m "trade upon conditio*! of sharing in the profits of such 
trade, is liable to answer for the losses which may be incurred 
therein, to the extent of all his property ; although he may never 
V n 2 B j _ have 
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liaveh^ld himself out to the world as a partner. It is appre- 
hended that if the usury laws were repealed, this liability might 
be evaded by fraudulent agreements between the parties: tiMs 
that, which was really a proportion of the profits, might, it is said, 
be reserved in the shape of interest to a concealed partner, who 
would in this way keep clear of all risk but that of an ordinary cre- 
ditor to the ainouyt of his property actually embarked in the trade : 
while the dealers with the firm would be deprived of the benefit of 
his responsibility in case of failure. This is another apprehension 
for which we cannot see much ground ; whether the parties were 
or were not partners would still be a question of fact for a jury at 
law, or a judge in equity ; and cither of those tribunals would easily 
strip the case of the flimsy disguise supposed to be thrown over 
it, If it appeared, either from the terms of the contract, or by 
the dealings of the parties with each other, that the amount of the 
interest reserved was in any degree dependent upon the amount of 
the profits realized, that would clearly be sufficient evidence of a 
partnership; and even if the amount of interest should Jtave been 
fixed by the parties according to a supposed average rate of profits, 
such interest would be so much above the ordinary rate, that it 
would of itself excite a suspicion, which very slight circumstances 
of interference or superintendence would increase into moral cer- 
tainty, that the pretended lender was in fact a partner with the 
borrower, or rather that the latter was the mere agent of the for- 
mer. Such circumstances could never be wanting; where the 
nature of the transaction was realty such as we are contemplating; 
for it cannot be supposed that any capitalist would, without very 
minute superintendence, trust his property in the hands pf a per- 
son w orth nothing, to carry on a trade witli it, in which he might, 
by hazardous speculations, gain something for himself beyond the 
agreed rate of interest, supposed to v *be the usual rate of mer- 
cantile profit, but by which he could lose nothing, having, by 
the' supposition, nothing to lose. On the othpr hand, no trader 
. who was really a man of substance, and to ^hom a capitalist 
might be induced to entrust his property withoutisuch rigorous 
inspection, would borrow' upon the terms of paying over the 
whole or yearly the whole of his profits in the,, shape of interest 
to the lender; for in such a case the borrower tfbuld feel that he 
must stand to all losses, ordinary or extraordinary, as far as His, 
own capital, which by the supposition is substantial, would OX- 
* t^nd ; while he could never make any profit at all upon the bor- 
rowed capital, except by extraordinary gains, the ordinary profits 
'being, by the supposition, absorbed in the interest. Though, 
$erefore, persons of this description would probably, as they 
might always with the most perfect integrity, and often with the 

greatest 
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greatest prudence, give somewhat more than the market rate 
of interest for money borrowed on their personal security, which 
the lender, might also fairly require from them on account of tlie 
imperfect nature of such security; yet they would ijever allow to 
the lender such or nearly such a rate as he would derive in die 
shape of 0 profit, if he were actually embarked as a partner in Bie 
trade. 

We believe we have now gone through all the cases put in 
support of the usury laws as a necessary secitrity against fraud. 
The objection on this ground to their repeal is consistent with 
an admission of the soundness of the general principle of freedom 
in the management of property ; and if it was supported by suffi- 
cient reasons, which we think we have shown it is not, might 
authorize the exception o/ money transactions from the rule. 
The objections which we now proceed to consider are of a dif- 
ferent character; they arise from the mode in which it is supposed 
that the repeal would affect the landed and the trading interests; 
both which it would, according to the advocates for the usury 
aws, materially injure. A short answer to such objections would 
be, that no advantage which results to any class of persons in 
consequence of a law restraining the free management of pro- 
perty, is a reason for the continuance of such a law; because the 
advantage must be obtained at the expense of some other class, 
upon which the restriction operates, and which is equally entitled 
with the first to the protection of the legislature. We are not, 
however, obliged to have recourse to this argument, which, though 
it might silence, w ould not satisfy those whom the proposed change 
is deemed likely to affect; we prefer examining their cases, and 
showing that neither class has reason to apprehend any injurious 
consequences from tile repeal. We will begin faith the landed 
interest. It is stated as a fact by every witness examined to the 
point before the committcosof 1818, even by Mr. Preston himself, 
that during the period of difficulty which had then lately passed, 

* prudent persons seised of estates in fee-simple, with unexcep- 
tionable titles, wfcrc obliged to raise such money, as their occasions 
required, by^vay of annuity on lives, oil account of the impossi- 
bility of procuring it on mortgage at 5 per cent/ ( Minutes of 
Evidence , p. 88.) The reason of their being able to obtain mpney 
annuity when they could not on mortgage, plainly ftas that the 
former mode furnished a ready mean of evadipg the usury laws.; 
for, as the grantee of such an annuity has it ip his power by life- 
insurance to secure to himself the return of his principal at the 
extinction of the lift for which the annuity is granted, whatever 
fee receives beyond the annual sum requisite for such an insurance 
interest; and, as the law does not interfere to regulate the price, 
*■ i ' ’m 3,’ " V of 
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of life annuities, there is no legal limit to the amount of interest 
which ipay be reserved in this way. It might appear therefore, 
at first sight, that this mode of raising money would not be more 
disadvantageous to the land-owner than a mortgage at the market 
rate of interest; for that the amount of the annuity would be 
compounded only of that market rate and the sum necessary for 
the insurance of the principal, from the payment of which the 
grantor is discharged. But in fact, the lender upon annuity both 
does, and ought to require a higher rate of interest, than that 
which would be the market rate upon a mortgage; 1st. because 
he never cau enforce payment of his principal ; while the borrower 
always reserves a power of paying it at his pleasure, and conse- 
quently will be sure to pay it, if at all, at a time advantageous 
to himself and disadvantageous to thedender, who must therefore 
receive a compensation for this disadvantage in the rate of in- 
terest; 2dly, because when the grantee insures the life on which 
the annuity depends, he must calculate on paying something more 
than the insurance is actually worth, from which excess the profit of 
the insurer is to arise ; and lastly, because it is an unpopular in- 
vestment; though never declared unlawful, it has been discounte- 
nanced by the legislature, and subjected to a variety of nice forms, 
any departure from which vitiates the security; and thus the traffic 
having fallen into disrepute, the profits of it, and consequently the 
burthen of the borrowers, ha\e*bcen increased to the amount ne- 
cessary to compensate for the risk and ignominy incurred by the 
lenders. The result of all these circumstances was, that during 
the period of which we arc speaking, persons who, if the law had 
allowed them, could have easily procured money on mortgage at 
from G to 8 percent, were obliged to borrow on annuities at 10. 
Any one would think, that the stating of this was quite sufficient 
to show, that the landed interest must lose considerably when- 
ever the market rate of interest is above the legal rife. It is 
said, however, that the general body of land-owners derive an 
advantage from the law, which more than compensates for the in- 
conveniences sustained by individuals under particular circum- 
stances ; because the law, by rendering it difficult to* raise money 
upon landed estates, tends to preserve them in families, and thereby 
secures ouj nobility and gentry from the diminution of weight and 
influence and the alteration of character which the loss of terri- 
torial property would occasion. But we deny that that security is 
the result of die utfliry laws. The causes, which! preserve estate's 
iu families, are the aristocratic feelings ftnd % principles which fill 
a man with respect for the <cnemory of his ancestors ; aiid teach 
him to abstain from any personal indulgence which may, in its 
effect, impair the dignity of his and their common posterity ; when 
v these 
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these 'feelings and principles arc extinct, no laws to prevent *bpr- 
.rowing money at above 5 per cent, will supply their place. If 
the law could, as we have seen it cannot, prevent g tenant in fee 
simple from borrowing, it would not prevent him from selling; 
and the # spendthrift as easily finds excuses to himself for selling 
this and that outlying parcel of his lands till he>strips his family 
of all, as he would, if borrowing was free, for loading them with 
incumbrance after incumbrance till their whole value was ab- 
sorbed. Again it is said that a fixed rate of interest gives a 
steadiness to the value of land, favourable to the stability of 
the landed interest, because thus the person who, for family 
.purposes, creates a charge upon his estate knows with certainty 
how much he takes from, # and how much he leaves to his heir, 
duet us, however, inquire how stands the fact as to 'this supposed 
steadiness of value? Hear Mr. Preston; he thinks indeed that 
* nothing could he so injurious to the landed interest as to have 
■the rate of interest without a limit; the value of land would 
fluctuate from ten to forty years purchase, and even more/ — 
(Minutes of Evidence , p. 43.) Hut after pronouncing his opinion 
thus largely, what does he stale as a fact? — why that the value 
of land has actually iluctiiated within the last fifty years from ten 
to thirty ) cars purchase; a tolerably extensive range! The fact 
indeed is, too notorious to require Mr. Preston's evidence; and 
we should not have cited it, l>ut*for the sake of demolishing, out 
of his own mouth, an argument, upon which he mainly relies in 
his defence of the usury laws as applicable to The landed interest. 
It is quite obvious, that considering it as a subject for the in- 
vestment of capital, whenever the interest of money rises, the 
market value of land must fall. If, when a mSn could obtain 
4 per cent, for his money in the funds, the highest price at which 
he was willing to buy landewas thirty years purchase, by which he 
invested his capital in it at 3£ per cent., he will certainly not 
give so high a price when his capital, if funded, will yield him 
(j per cent. It is impossible, therefore, that land can be kept 
to a certain, value by any law ; and if not, then the proportion! 
between it and the charges on it cannot he preserved from fluc- 
tuation. Whenever the incumbrancer feels that the rate of in- 
terest he Could obtain elsewhere, as for instance iif the funds, 
is sufficiently above that which the land-owner pays him, to make 
; it worth his while to change his security, hc # \vill insist upon an 
increase of interest or .a discharge of the debt. Under the pre- 
sent law, the lapd-Owner cannot raise the interest above &per 
jeent. ; therefore, if that be less than the incumbrancer can obtain 
elsewhere, he must pay him off. IJe must pay him off by sale 
jo! part of his estate; and he’ must sell that part for so mUcn less 

n 4 than 
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than it ^ would have brought at the time of the creation of the 
cl large, as will counterbalance the rise in the rate of interest since 
that period. If, when land sold at thirty years purchase, the sale of 
300 acres would have discharged the incumbrance, it will require 
the" sale of 300 acres to discharge it when the value of land has 
stink to twenty years purchase. Thus far, it is true, it ifiakes no 
pecuniary difference to the land-owner whether he is obliged to 
sell SOOi acres of ^and producing any given amount of rent, or 
whether lie pays the same amount of rent away in the shape of 
interest as soon as he has received it. But he may have the 
strongest reasons for not wishing to sell thte whole or any 
part of his estate ; and if so, we cannot but see how great an 
object it would be to him to be allowed to bear in the shape of 
increased interest the same diminution of his annual income, 
which, if he cannot increase the interest, he must bear by the sale 
of a portion of his hind producing a corresponding amount of 
rent. Every tenant in fee simple who borrows upon annuity, 
shows that he considers this object sufficient to induce him to 
incur all the loss, inconvenience, and, as many consider it, dis- 
grace, attendant upon that mode of raising money. Fluctuation 
in the value of land then is ntfi prevented by the usury laws, and 
would not be increased by their repeal ; the only effect they at 
present produce upon that value is a constant depression; by 
making it less available for the Supply of the wants of the owner 
than investments of any other description, it follows as a matter 
of course, that the value of land as compared with that of such 
other investments, must be diminished by the usury laws. 

We come now to the trading interest. The friends of the 
repeal have alwuys considered, that the advantages to be derived 
from it by this class, were too manifest to be doubted. Forced 
sales of land are disadvantageous ; fojeed sales of goods, which 
must often be occasioned by the same cause, are at least equally 
ruinous ; and the acknowledged convenience, not to say neces- 
sity, to the mercantile world of discounting bills, has always been 
insisted on as ail unanswerable reason, why no impediment 
should be thrown in the way of this species of accommodation 
by limiting it to a particular rate, which is sure to operate most 
forcibly at <he most inconvenient time ; then namely, when, from 
the scarcity of floating capital in the money market, that which 
is to be found theib is in the greatest demand. But our author is 
a resolute man ; he grapples with the case in all its bearings ; 
he /irst denies that the pressure of the usury laws has ever been 
felt by the mercantile interest? in cither of these ways ; and then he 
s$ys that, even if it has been so felt, it was right, proper, and ^ 
for the benefit of the mercantile interest, that it should have been. 
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Itreally ia idle to adduce a formal proof of the fact, that sales of 
goods are forced when the market rate of interest is above the 
legal ; the man who is under a necessity of raising money, and 
who. is not allowed to give that interest for it which the posses- 
sors of money know they can make by other means, must sell his 
goods fdr what he can get; "and whoever is obliged so to sell, 
will feel the force of the transatlantic proverb, 4 there is 20 per 
cent, difference between will you sell? anil will you buy?' 
What shall be the actual amount of his loss must of course de- 
pend on the circumstances of the particular time and the parti- 
cular case ; but whatever it may be, the owner of the goods must 
incur it; it is not in his power to defer the sale. If he had a 
choice, he might perhaps decide unwisely for his own interest; 
our author thinks he very* often would, and that therefore the 
choice ought, for his own sake, to be taken from him ; that is, 
that it will be better for him to be tied down to the necessity of 
a certain loss, than be allowed to exercise his own judgment, and 
purchase, if lie pleases, the possibility of avoiding loss altoge- 
ther, at such a price as, in his estimation who has the best means 
of judging, that possibility is worth. 

The mode in which the usury kAvs operate as an impediment 
to the discount of bills we shall take very shortly from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Gurney, an adversary to the repeal. Having stated 
the difficulty of discounting bills in 1815, which lie ascribes, 
and no doubt truly, to the possibility of making much higher 
Interest elsewhere than the law would allow in the discount mar- 
ket, he is asked; 4 Hid many mercantile failures take place when 
the houses had actually good bills in their possession, in conse- 

J uence of the difficulty of discounting those good* bills ? Ans . — 
t is a very difficult question to answer fully; but I think not; 
because, when a person's e^stencc as a commercial man was at 
stake, no one would allow their own friends and connexions to 
be ruined, merely to save themselves from a disadvantage in the 
rate of interest/ — (Minutes of Evidence, p. 24.) No argument 
can, we think, be necessary to show that to be a most improper 9 
state of the law, whereby a merchant who has actually in his 
hands the means of meeting all demands upon him, shall be 
obliged to throw himself upon the charity of his friends and con- 
nexions for the support of his very existence as a commercial 
man ; a support which they can only afford incurring a loss 
for which he cannot by lyw provide any compensation. 

Our author, however, thinks that if the usury laws do operate 
to restrain the facility of obtaining loans on goods and of 
discounting bills, such operation is beneficial; inasmuch as i£ 
prevents * that over-trading and its consequences to which any 
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«ex£essive facilities to loans and discounts may be the instrumejflt/ 
J>5.) In support, of this doctrine He alleges some parts, of 
fee Speeches- delivered by Lords Liverpool ami Grenvnie, and 
Mr. Peel, in the course of the debates on due removal of the Bank 
Restrictions, in which strong disapprobation is expressed of the 
•over-trading to which the facility of discount introduced by those 
Restrictions had given rise. But there is no real analogy between 
the circnmstances*'of the two cases. The Bank of England, tire 
great fountain of discount during the* period of the restrictions, 
issued the sums advanced by it for that purpose in paper not 
convertible into specie. Such an issue, as Mr. Peel excellently 
observed, had * no counteracting principle within itself/ In those 
few words lies the whole history of t the origin of the mischief 
which followed. The bank directors had an obvious interest in 
increasing the quantity of a currency of no intrinsic value, but from 
the furnishing of which they derived a considerable profit; and as 
they could not be compelled to exchange that currency for what it 
professed to represent, its overabundance could never be brought 
home to their notice, as it otherwise would have been, by an 
immediate and equivalent demand for bullion. The consequence 
was, that they loaded the discount market with a supply beyond 
its natural and effective demand; they lent notes, which cost them 
nothing, at a rate at which they could not have afforded to lend 
gold, or notes convertible into it at the pleasure of the holders ; 
and it was this excessive supply which stimulated the country 
to the over- trading complained of by the great statesmen above 
named. But no such unnatural supply would be thrown into 
the market in cousequeuce of the mcasuie w'e are supporting; 
.no capitalist could, after the repeal, discount bills by the advance 
of tmy thing but money, or paper convertible into money ; and 
the only change introduced would to, that the discount market 
would be as open when the market rate of interest was above 5 pei* 
cent, as when it was below. No overtrading is produced by the 
facility bf discount arising from the circumstance of the market 
rate being below the legal maximum; we have therefore a right 
to maintain, that none would be produced by providing for the 
Continuance of that facility in case the market rate should rise 
above it. * 

Another of our authors objections to making the rate of dis- 
count perfectly free, is countenanced by the, authority of Mr. 
Gurney and Mr. Rothschild, the latter of whom thought it r of 
sufficient importance to be embodied in a paper which he delivered 
L 6 the committee at the close of his examination. ' It is this: 
itnalt manufacturers and traders would either be, prevented firoip 
obtaining that accommodation by way of discount which they ill; 
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present enjoy, or would be compelled to purchase it at an exor- 
bitant rate ; because the number of persons to whom they can 
apply for it being small, those persons , have a monopoly against 
them, and would impose their own terms upon # them. That 
stfch small dealers would be obliged to allow a rate of discount - 
their»bills somewhat higher than would be charged on the 
bills of eminent houses is likely enough, and is a consequence of 
the first principles of commercial credit. Such bills are. really 
of different values. A bilbbearing Mr. Rothschild's name would 
be cashed in any part of the civilized world by any individual who 
chose to deal in 4>ills. But when A. B., a small manufacturer 
in some remote county, draws upon C. D., an obscure trades- 
man in London; though they may each, in proportion to the 
extent of their dealings, be as solvent as Mr. Rothschild, yet 
the number of persons, who know that they are so, is so small, 
that any one willing to cash their bill, has a right to consider that 
if he should happen to want money before it becomes due, he 
has little chance of being able to get it cashed again ; and lie 
may therefore fairly require an increased rate of discount to com- 
pensate for this disadvantage. But that an unreasonable com- 
pensation could be exacted, we by no means believe. Putting 
the disadvantages of such small tradeis in the strongest light 
possible, it is yet quite clear, that they will not allow a greater 
discount than their profits enable* them to afford; if a greater be 
demanded, they will not discount at all, and no capitalist will 
insist upon such terms as will destroy his own* market, and put 
an end at once to a connexion in the continuance of which, upon 
fair terms, he has as great an interest as the person to whom he 
affords the requisite ^ccoinmodation ; for in this, as in every 
other branch of trade, the benefits derived from the intercourse 
must be mutual, or the intercourse will cease. Fraud in this 
case is out of the question ; for the small and large traders have 
the same means of knowing the general rate of discount. 

It has been supposed that the usury laws confer an advantage 
on the government in its pecuniary transactions, of which it would* 
be unwise t<f deprive it. It would be impossible to^describe 
with precise accuracy the mode in which the operations of the 
goverinnent in the money market would be affected byihe repeal, 
without a more minute consideration of many complicated cir- 
cumstances than our limits will allow us to eligage in; we may 
still, however, show, even by a very general vietv of this branch of 
;pur subject, that the^sifyposed advantage is imaginary. As ilie 
c&se stands at present, the government is free from the operation 
W the law $ it can, therefore, give any amount of interest f$r the 
pioney it borrows; and this circumstance is supposed to give it a 
' * f * sort 
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$ort of monopoly whenever the market rate of interest is above 
the legal rate* But they who reason thus, forget the notorious 
fact that the usury laws are completely evaded upon the Stock 
Exchange, the great market in which the government does and 
must carry on- its pecuniary operations. It is, indeed, well for the 
government that they are so. The great contractor who bids for 
the loan does not carry millions of money in his pocket to Downing 
Street but he undertakes to procure the money, in the confidence 
that he*shall be able to do so by a number of subordinate loans, 
jin the negociation of which he will be practically as free as the 
government itself. If this were not the case he must deal with 
ihe government on harder terms, because he would feel that in his 
own future operations he might be obliged to have recourse to 
more disadvantageous means of fulfilling his engagements than 
borrowing at 6 per cent., or any other rate which he may find 
necessary; as he now knows he shall have the power of doing. 
That the usury laws are capable of being evaded in practice in 
other places as well as on the Stock Exchange, wc have already 
shown; but wc will here suppose that they are everywhere else im- 
plicitly obe)ed, both in the letter and the spirit. If that were 
so, the government would certainly enjoy a monopoly in the 
money market, as against the landed and trading bodies, whenever 
the market rate of interest was above 5 per cent. Those bodies 
however are not strangers to the government, but component parts 
of that general body politic which wants to borrow, and of which 
the government is only the representative and agent. Now it is 
quite clear that an advantage gained by the body politic over all its 
members is no advantage at all ; because, whatever the body gains 
the members n* us t lose; and, as all the members make up the 
whole body, the amount of their losses must equal, and conse- 
quently neutralize, the gain of the body. But if the gain of the 
body be at the expense of some only°of the members, such gain 
is still no benefit to the body at large, which suffers by the pressure 
thrown on some members, exactly as much as it profits by 
tlhe relief given to others ; it ' is merely an unfair advantage given 
to tiiose members who do not contribute to the less, at the ex- 
pense ofthose who do ; for by such an arrangement the burthens 
of the community become uuequally distributed, and those who 
bear the loss which corresponds to the gain of the government, 
are compelled to support alone a weight which ought to be shared 
with them by tbe^ossessors of other descriptions of property. 
Tljc government, then, can never enjoy any , real advantage in 
consequence of a monopoly c in the money market; the only effect 
such a monopoly, if it produce any effect at all, being to shift 
*' " •' ' pa& 
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part of the public burthens from the shoulders of those who cat) 
Evad'd the monopoly to the shoulders of those who cannot. 

There is still a strong hold left to the supporters* of the usury 
fetors : the repeal will be an innovation, say they, and nobody can . 
tell whaV wiU be the cousequence, till it has been tried. The 
objection is 'inapplicable, because , the laws may be restored ait 
any time, if their abrogation should be found mischievous. In- 
novations which give new rights may be dangerous, because it 
may not be safe or practicable to take away such rights when 
once given, however urgently the general good may require it : 
blit the removal of these restraints will neither entitle nor em- 
power any man or set of men to resist the restoration of them 
whenever it shall seem good to the legislature. There is then, as 
it seems to us, no good reason for maintaining the usury laws. 
They are neither necessary nor effectual for the prevention of 
fraud; they are not advantageous to the government; they arc 
positively injurious to ail classes of the people, to which their 
operation extends. 

Aut. VIII . — Don Esteban, or JSfemoirs of a Spaniard, written 
by himself. In three volumes, 8vo. London. 182J. 
r T 1 HAT a Spaniard has furnished a part of the materials of 
this work cannot be doubted; but ‘ that every thing which 
the author relates is to be considered as simple njatter of fact, with 
the sole exception of those names which he has assigned to tine 
parties figuring in the merely biographical part of his story/ is au 
assertion which no attentive reader w ill credit. ^Vhatever there 
is of truth in these volumes has been foisted into a tale, wliich 
we are strongly inclined to attribute to some one of our English 
third-rate Novel writers. • 

But even in those portions of the book, in which we discover 
the hand of a native, there is a something inexplicable to the 
Spanish scholar, who has studied* the manners and habits of, 
Spaniards iu*their own country. The national features are cer- 
tainly there; but so distorted, so like a portrait attempfffl'by an 
unskilful painter, half from recollection, half from description, 
that we confess we are at a loss to conjecture the whole truth 
as to the stock and parentage of this work. .In the first place, 
many of the Spanish yyords, of which there is an affected display# 
are mangled in a manner which it seems scarce^ possible to 
attribute to tile hand of a native; and blunders perpetually oeAjr, 
betraying that half knowledge of a language, which is sure to mis- 
lead the possessor, whenever be is determined to be exceedingly 
accurate. The word Calatayud f for instance, is spelt Calataguz, 
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a* if writer hud. forgotten the guttural sound of g before #,£nd 
thought himself a perfect Castilian by substituting a % f6r t$ie 
final d. In another place, the inhabitants of Cadiz are called 
Caditans ; from which we suspect that the writer failed to catch 
the sound of the G in the true Spanish word Gadilanos, which 
preserves it from the Latin Gades.* It is inconceivable how a 
Spaniard could have supposed that Pero Botero , a synonirae of 
Old Nick, could «be translated literally, Swearing Peter , taking 
j Botero for Votero, and imagining that the word, thus altered, 
can be derived from Voto, an oath. Botero , in fact, comes from 
JSota , a skin-bottle, the makers of which, being obliged to use a 
great quantity of melted pitch, and looking not much whiter than 
our chimney sweepers, have, unhappily for the honour of the trade*, 
exposed their workshops to be made the emblems of the infernal 
regions. — The measure of the short verses of seven and of eight 
syllables is so familiar to the Spanish ear, that the most illiterate 
natives, and even mere children, never fail to discover a halting 
line. Yet, in a quotation from the modern poet Cienfuegos, we 
find the following stanza. 

O quanta dulce imagen 
Quantas tkrnas palabras 
Alii dire, que cl labio 
Quiere dtcirlas, y calla. 

The last yerse exceeds the measuie by a syllable; and the pro- 
noun las , in decirlas, which has caused the mischief, is evidently 
added by a person, who, misguided by his grammar, and unchecked 
by his ear, has missed the delicate idiom of the poet. The true 
reading is Quiere dedr , y calla .+ If a Spaniard inserted these 
verses he mu$t have quitted his country at an early age. No 
other supposition can, indeed, reconcile the existence in the work 
of much that must have come from a native, mixed with inaccu- 
racies and mistakes, which no native tfnt a child could have made. 
There is scarcely a description of manners and customs in the 
book, which we could not quote in proof of this asset tion. The 
„ account of the vintage, at the'begimiino of the work, is, we believe, 
the only exception ; and that attributable perhaps to the circum- 
stance tfiat the author was familiar with it in his boyhood. 

One of the sketches nearest to nature is that of a talkative Anda- 
lusian muleteer; and yet part of it is so exaggerated, that were it 

• It m ly ftoi be unacceptable lo some of our readers to learn, by the way, that the 
old English appellation tSnle* for Cadiz was derived from Cali*, the name given to that 
town in the Chronicle of Don Pedro Nino. * * 

4 It is carious that} in a Pans edition of Cienfuegos, the same verse is altered ipip 
Utmere decita, y calla, which prescrvtt the measure by the absence of the t ; the tW'o 
’ vhvrels a and y being in that case pronounced together. We should Jofer from ibis 
gfcpttsiance that tire Paris editor, though not a good scholar, was a native Spaniard, 
k whose ear was his chief guide. 
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tf^palAtae^ ijiijto Spanish,. the Andalusians would be inclined 
suspect its having come from the hand of , some of the English 
officers, who during the Peninsular war often amused them with 
their efforts to understand and assume the peculiar Uiimour of 
the province. Whan touching upon church matters, I)on Esteban * 
is siire t<f blunder,* ija a, manner which, without showing complete 
ignorance^betrays a very imperfect recollection of things, which,, 
had he grown up it** Spain, he must have known thoroughly,, 
though a layman. What Spaniard could imagine that an ancient 
image of the Virgin was washed and scoured to take out' the 
dark colour, which age and the lamps had given it ; or that the 
priest of ; a country town, removing the pix with the consecrated 
host from the danger of profanation, on the approach of the 
French, would have put. il # into the hands of one of the Guen- 
rilla men, who protected the flight? Such a privilege is not 
allowed even to a clergyman, in sub-deacon’s orders. The priest, 
in the case imagined by Don Esteban, evidently for the sake of 
a picturesque sketch, would have consumed all the consecrated 
wafers,-or carried them in his own bosom. 

The account of a Romeria or annual visit, to some country 
sanctuary, though prettily told, appears to us to be taken partly 
from hearsay and partly from imperfect remembrance. 

‘ All along the fertile plain, at the foot of the hermitage, groups q£ 
persons were seen lying on the ground, with their jiambre ^cold meau)' 
and botas (borrachios) of wine before them, singing, laughing, and play- 
ing all kinds of tricks, all ranks, ages and sexes huddled together, with 
a cordiality characteristic only of the Spanish nation. There might be- 
seep, persons of the true-blue blood, slighting all etiquette, and offering 
part of their provisions to the plebeian, who, sensible of/he honour, safc 
himself down to eat with them, and treated them with a jpkefor some 
witty story of his own invention; while the handicraftsman politely 
offered his beta to the hidalgo ,* both rendering common what Gach hadl 
brought for his family and friends.' 

AH this is well enough, though there is some exaggeration as: 
to the primitive familiarity with which the picture is coloured. 
.As for the church festivals, the gigantic dancing figures, and the 
procession which he describes in another part, we thiidrtie has 
borrowed the materials from book s already iii the hands of jlie 

* Ro&eria$* derived, we believe, from Romero, a pilgrim bound to Rome. . As by 
raeahsof the system of indulgences the merit and spiritual baiefits of visiting Rome 
in person; were often conferred by the pope on such as performed, certain, devotions 
before some image or shrine wlych the monks wished to bring into ndlioe, the short 
jaunt to a convent or hermitage was probably dignified at an eady period with Site 
name of a journey to Rome ; pr, what is more likely, pilgrimages in Spain took the 
nameoK those devotional journeys which wen? most frequent. It should bo also 
•emenfibered that pilgrim® to JietfoJyJUnd, gcpyrally, if not universally, took Rome, 
in tneir way. V ' „ - 
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public. It would indeed be no difficult matter to trace Don 
%*teban, in this as in many other places, to the stores from which 
lie lias taken detached pieces for his patchwork, or to detect the 
mistakes he has made in the act of appiopriation; such as the 
attributing the elegant language of the fan, to the M^ctnolas of 
Madiid — the coarsest, lowest, and most disgusting of the Spanish 
females; — and the transferring to the Vmdo of Madiid, all the 
peculiarities of the Alameda of Seville. 

If we are to belie\e Don Esteban’s account of the noisy and 
in general grossly offensive meetings of the Jiomerias, which he 
transforms into a kind of Aics&liun festival, extemporaneous 
poems flow from the lips of half the company. The Spaniards* 
we are gravel) told, * possess gioat 1 tidiness for poetry, and their 
talent for impiovi&ution (which is quite equal to that of the 
Italians) is a souice of much entertainment at these parties/ 
This is the mete exaggeration of national paitiality. The num- 
ber of these extempoie poets was at all times very limited, and 
'their performances generally of a natuic to excite mirth at their 
own expense. The custom itself of impiovisation has been 
ridiculed and exploded in Spain, as auy one who has read the 
Jiistory of Ealher Go mid will icadily believe. But to state that 
* these natural versiiieis compose, with the rapidity of thought, 
octatas an + d decimas , often all constructed on the same rhyme, and 
keep up poetical disputes, which might puzzle the most fertile 
and ingenious/ puie unmeaning jargon, as giouiidless as the as- 
set tion that the Spauiaids ate not inferior to the Italians in readi- 
ness for poetical composition. The only mode of accounting for 
such outrageqps mistatements is to suppose the union of ail undue 
portion*of national vanity with an utter ighoiance of the peculiar 
difficulties which the Spanish language opposes to ready versifi- 
cation, and of the advantages possessed by the Italian. 

It is far from being our wish to deter an industrious foreigner 
from attempting to obtain naturalization in our literature. The 
Spaniard who has written a pait of Don Esteban does not appear 
deficient in talent, though his taste is still unrefined^ and he wants 
the idcS&ifig hand of acquired knowledge. We conceive that, 
byia longer residence in this country, a better acquaintance with 
oureminent writers, and the assistance of a higher description 
of literary than the whole conduct of his present work 

betrays, he may«bc able to rise above the busy and - contempti- 
ble class" of book-makeis and every day novelists. But, before 
|t# can realize this hope, be must cure Rimself of the national 
defect, which of itself was sufficient to have spoiled the work be- 
f&W us: we mean that spirit of rhodomontade, that absolute ina- 
bility lo draw any object in its natural dimensions, to wbidh the 
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Spaniards seem to bo moie Mibjoct in these their days of national 
wretchedness than even at the peiiod of their dazzling and transient 
glory. This is the last resource of humbled pride, which, < on- 
stantly forced to avoid leality, takes up its abode *in the fane), 
swelling and distorting its images ioi the sake of a vain giatifiva-" 
tion. It is a morbid symptom peculiar, we believe, to all retro- 
grade nations, but most lcniaikahl) exhibited in the Spaniards. 

If we observe the national tone of feeling# when it begins to 
appear undei a gi owing and settling fonn, in the Spanish lile- 
ratuie of the fifteenth centuiv, we shall find it perfectly free 
from exaggei atiofl, and quite in ac coj dance w ilh the sedate and dig- 
nified manner which Kuiope has, even loom own da) s, attiibuted 
to the Castilians. J nan de Ivlina, then < liief poet, and the Chroni- 
clers, their best prose writers of that peiiod, though ceitainlv de- 
ficient in genius, show talent, infoimation, and that kind of taste 
which rejects and cui tails moie from timidity than lefinemeut. 
To* judge b) them of the prevalent mental habits of the nation, 
(and no guides can be safer than books which have both led and 
reflected the public mind) the SpaniauK of the fifteenth centuiv, 
far from indulging imagination, seem to have labouied under a 
certain awkvvaid ues s and false modesty, having theii powers more 
cuibed and naniped by Fcai of what might be w long and un- 
seemly, than uiged into free action by the hope and anticipation 
of am thing becoming and giatcful. AN e are indeed inclined to 
believe, that as this was tlu* pcuod win n the Castilian monaichv 
began to be bettn known in Euiope, it vva> also the original 
from which the common notion of Spanish foimality and reserve 
was derived. 

During the rapid accession of povvoi which, fAim the conclu- 
sion of the fifteenth to the middle of the seventeenth' centuiy f 
gave Spain her uimatuial pfepomlciaiice under Ferdinand V. anil 
Charles his giandson, and till the unsteady foundations of that 
power gave wa), almost at once, in the reign of Philip III., the 
Castilian literatuie exhibits a modification of the national feelings, 
exactly answering to the political eiicumstanees of Spain. The* 
shyness of misconceived propiiety and decoium, the avvl ffiq jdne^ 
of deep seated pride, afraid of lidicule, appear relieved by the 
assurance arising fraro national weight and importance; and* the 
Spaniards/*# that tfmq seem to feci that they may venture to be 
natural. ’'Yet, if e'xcept Cervantes, who wifs led by die unhe- 
sitating confftlenoe of leal genius, the Spanish* writers seldom 
attempted to as if the concentrated and cautipps 

pride of the national chaiaetei did* not allow them to risk any 
thing that might v exf)[>6se their dignity, and determined them 
always to act by rule^ aitd precodetit. The taste for elaborate 
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thoughts |uld far-fetched metaphors, which die nation had inherited 
front the Arabs, enabled, it is true, Lope de Vega and Gfrngotfa* 
to establish a school of metaphysical bombast. Hut that vicious 
Style was nearly confined to poetry, and successfully opposed , for 
a time, with the weapons of ridicule; a proof that the mass .of the 
people still preserved habits of mind averse Vb inflated exaggera- 
tion. Had the colossal dimensions of the Spanish monarchy 
under Charles V. been endued with a strength proportionate to 
their magnitude, the tone of feeling which we observe in the ex- 
traordinary. characters of Spanish history at that period would 
: ^ave become fixed in the nation. Settled ^ride* would have beep 
. the root of their evil, and love of what is great and honourable 
the spring of their good qualities. Hut their lofty spirits could nbt 
brook disappointment. The downfall and humiliation of their 
monarchy produced a kind of national delusion, which showed 
itself. in the most outrageous bragging and misrepresentation after 
defeat, and the most barbarous ferocity when they mastered tfeeir 
enemies. 

It was in the reign of Philip IV., when Spain lay like the mangled 
corpse of a giant, her best limbs severed by revolt, and her best blood 
spent hi the obstinate contests which ended in her ruin, that the spirit 
of hollow' boasting seized her in full possession. To present the 
reader with specimens of that spirit from the contemporary writers 
would takers much farther from our subject than we think it right 
to wander. But that, in 10*41, it had already become as truly 
nationaLand popular as it is at this day, will be evident to those 
who can read the Spanish novel of Luis Velez de Guevara, HI 
Diablo Cojuelo, which Le Sage enlarged and altered) into his 
Diabte Bottom. The lively Frenchman omitted a| passage 
extremely characteristic of Spanish boasting, which, in his model, 
is connected with the quarrel between^ tragic and a comic poet,* 
We allude * to a meeting of Don Cleophas and his guide \|$tb 
k Frenchman, an Englishman, an Italian, and a German, therepie- 
sentatiyes bf the nations which had humbled the pride of Spa)n, 
•an<i h^^^^fifubjects in Holland to shake off her iron yoke. 

^ible nor desirable to give a literal translation of 
; we will render it as closely as idiom and deli- 
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war, Signor Castilian?" inquired the Italian.-— 
“ All is 1 %fpr answered Don Cleophas .— ^ Against whom?*' 

mterrupt<*d^ ^ watchman. — “ Against the whole "world (replied . our 
h&g>), that^&if . (hybrid may lie at the feet of fchtf Spanish monarch.”-^- 
* 4 |g|ith, (rejjnfiied the Frenchmen) before the Spanish monarch* ’...The 
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Devil dkl not allow the Gavache * to finish the sentence ; but, checking 
Don Cleophas, As your travelling tutor (he said) it is my duty to stop 
these drunkards* mouths. My life upon it ! 1 too am a Spaniard ; and 

can tcacli them from history that the kings of Castile have the power to 
drive jlis Devils out of human bodies; which is a nobler kind of doc^ 
toring tljan that of touching for the evil. The foreigners, observing the 
silence of the Spaniards, began a malicious titter; bur the Dcvif, hold- 
ing himself* up in his chair, dressed as he was in the Spanish costume, 
said: “ Good gentlemen, my friend was going to answer you#* hut as I. 
am the eldest, 1 must consider that as my own concern : be, therefore, 
good enough to listen. The king of Spain is like a thorough-bred 
hound, assailed b»y every base cur in a neighbourhood, as he walks 
alone down the street. The canine mob, mistaking his indifference for. 
fear, grow bolder and bolder, till, at the turning of a corner, some one 
ventures to snap at his tail. Jfhe generous dog here turns suddenly upon 
his assailants, paws them down to right and left, and, in a moment, 
clears the street so effectually that all barking is hushed, his enemies 
bitpig the stones for very spite. The same happens to our monarch 
with his enemies, who are mere cars by the side of his Catholic Majesty. 
Let them beware of touching his tail, for he will serve them in such a way 
that they will be at a loss where to hide their heads/' ' 

Supremely ludicrous as this passage must appear to every one 
acquainted with the helpless start of Spain at the time it was 
published, the feeling which dictated it has been ever since not 
only alive, but universally prevalent among the Spaniards. Con- 
scious of their own powers, oifdowed generally with vivid and 
powerful imaginations, and, from the highest to the lowest, 
familiar at all periods of life with fragments of their ancient 
history magnified by romance and tradition; no people on earth 
were ever more reluctant to acknowledge their national insig- 
nificance* u ln the absolute ignorance of the relt of the world; 
which prevailed among them till they saw their country in the 
hands of invaders, the vgry proofs of higher rcfinemetit and 
civilization, which used to find their way to the interim of Spain,, 
iitfthe products of foreign industry, made them regard the makers 
as , destined by nature to be the i r , h a 1 u 1 i c r a f t sn lefi^SThey were 
convinced that the power and wealth of the w orj^^lplceiitered in® 
Spain and lifer colonies. A dull and patient hia- 

bility and indolence of their despotic go ve r nmeii ^fibrded them 
an easy and satisfactory explanation of their Ra- 

tion, without the least feeling of personal 

vidual preserved an exalted idea of himseflffirap SpaflfWd,' 
and raised his abstract conception of Spain rank 

itfhich the Chines^/give to their celestial cmftiffi; ' 
event could bring him down frofta this aeifial * ^.,3pe 

— ri — - — 1 * 1 r 1 1 

* An insulting appellation commonly given to Frenchmen m Spain. 
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Spanish soldier felt as proud, when, at the first discharge of 
musketry, he ran away from his ranks, as the English platoons 
at Wateiloo on seeing the French cavalry waver and fall back 
from their lire. Not a man, in the most numerous Spanish army, 
felt abashed after an uncontested defeat: and few, indeed, in the 
whole country, suspected their own honour to be concerned in the 
Joss of the most decisive battle. The general threw the blame 
on the government, the officers on the general, the soldiers oil 
the officers; and the people on government, generals, officers 
and soldiers; always saving the chaiacter and high rank of the 
Spanish nation. Ne\er were the metaphy si&s of vanity, the 
abstracting powers of pride, carried to such lengths as in Spain. 

It is this national faculty of flying off from reality to imagina- 
tion, of forgetting what they are, and glorying in what they have 
been and ought to be, that makes the Spaniards such a peculiar 
people. To it is Europe indebted for the resistance which, 
against every chance of success, they opposed to the ambition of 
Napoleon; but from it also arises the absurd policy by which 
they have lost the reward due to their sacrifices, and brought 
utter ruin upon themselves. For both argument and expe- 
rience are powerless against Unit incurable pride, or, to describe 
it less harshly, that fine and lofty spirit, which has been de- 
praved into a helpless and sullen obstinacy, by a long, long 
Want of proper employment on the fit and natural objects of its 
aspirations. Spain might have retained the w hole of her colonics, 
if not under her .yoke, most certainly in her interest, if she had 
graciously yielded but a very small part of the claims, tio pait of 
which had she the power to withhold from them. But, even at 
.this moment, when she. scarcely retains a foot of ground in those 
countries^ very genuine Spaniard feels hT himself a natural and 
inherent; right of dominion over the whole land between Mexico 
and Cape Horn. The enjoyment of this fanciful sovereignty jus 
dearej* to him than all the real advantages which a seasonable 
xecognitioij might have procured for his country. Spain mi^Ut 
tt have been jit this moment in the actual possession of a political 
charter, guarantee of Croat Britain and Erance, giving 
her lifSr^^^TO^doni than the freest of her ancient kingdoms ever 
thought a constitution was proclaimed, which its authors 
— 1 — 

:* The' kind enjoyed by the people of Arragon may he -inferred from the 
fact that, in t3G0> t.h§€yrtes of Zaragoza obliged the King to surrender some inhabitants 
c*f Auzauego, a vit&g^of the mountains of Jacn, whom lie hud taken under his protec- 
tion on their eomplamipg of ill treatment from a nobleman of 'the lowest rank. TH* 
Cories declared, 0it tkiioccasion, tha|,it was the undoubted privilege of the Arragohesc 
iipbiemen to trout their nasals asdhey pleased, and even to starve them' to death : and 
4iiat<;tb£ interference of' the crown was a breach of the constitution . — Z nr it a, Annie* 
/iH dragon , lib. X. c, 28. 

and 
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ami abettors, in the national spirit we have described, regard as 
infinitely superior to all the schemes of government everde\ised by 
man. To have altered a single article would have been to lose at 
once the mental raptures with which they contemplated its suger-^ 
eminent perfection. Rather, therefore, than bear this imaginary 
loss, they prepared themselves to leave their coulitry entirely in 
the grasp of a despotism, which they had goaded into madness. 
They revelled lor one day in the insults which *the Cortes poured 
on the crowned heads, who had proposed the change; felt trans- 
ported at the felicity of the poignant periods they had so 
undauntedU iired against the Holy .Alliance, and carried the 
glory of this triumph to the lands of their exile, as more than 
an equivalent for their own and their country's misfortunes. 
Thor e is too much real misery, we will add too much real noble- 
ness in this infatuation, this intoxicating, yet disinterested vanity, 
to allow’ a smile or a sneer from any mail of true feeliug. But 
it must produce utter despondeuc\ in all who take an interest 
in the fate of a generous nation, thus doomed to perish by the 
obstinacy of her children. No change, no internal reaction can, 
for the present, improve her condition. 'The obstinate pride of 
the Spanish people, arrayed iuto’two parties, each determined 
to sacrifice every leal advantage to its ideal dignity, precludes all 
chance of accommodation. Spain must be governed exclusively 
and absolutely, either by the Apostolic Junta, or by a lodge of 
Comuneros: neither will yield a tittle of their pretensions, or 
;\dinil the possibility of their being in the slightest error. The 
moderate men are equally in danger from both ; Ferdinand 
himself is threatened with conspiracies for being too l$be$ql; and 
the only sensible statesmen who appeared at tfie, betm (during 
the late change, and have sacrificed their all to political con- 
sistency, are daily abused* by their fellow-suffcreis in exile, as 
traitors, servi/es , and bigots ; because they will not yet confess 
that, if that most perfect constitution of Cadiz failed to raise 
Spain above all past, present, and future nations,, it was because 
the way was not prepared for it by putting every; Spanish priest* 
and nobleman to death, according to the truly ortbqdofrxk^triue 
of the good old Jacobins. 

We have wandered far, in our affection for the Spanish name 
and nation, to excuse Don Esteban’s want of ^curate vision, by 
the unconquerable propensity of all his couut^ymetrto sete things, 
not as they are, but they most flatter theifays^iity. But we 
are indeed at a los5f*to explain how his EngHslrpartner in ibis 
work could expect that the most thoughtless Watering-place reader 
in England would take the novel which he has pRft^fded as a kind 
of bad* -ground to the detached figures of his Spanish pupil, for 
& .0 3 part 
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part and'pa£i$l of a matter-of-fact history. Of the consistency 
and probability of this connecting narrative some idea may be 
formed from the following outline. 

At the general rising of Spain against Napoleon, Don Esteban, 
'a -lad of sixteen, took a commission in the Guerilla service. At 
that age he is supposed to have attached himself to a lady still 
younger. This baby-house love is declared in a cave by the con- 
trivance of the boy& and girls of the family, affording tlic writer 
an opportunity to display his very best style. 

* And may I hope' (says the Arcadian stripljng) ‘/or nothing more 
than gratitude, dearest Isabella — may not the tenderest, the sincerest 
love hope for something mote? — She made no reply, but she did not 
withdraw the hand 1 had taken, while her lovely face and neck were 
covered with blushes. A look, one look oY those soft dark eyes left me 
nothing to wish for — the ecstasy of that moment was almost more than 
I could bear. I threw myself at her feet, imprinted a thousand kisses 
on her hand, and was half delirious with joy/ 

This is nothing to the 4 intoxication’ of the lover when, issuing 
from the cave, he and his Isabella join the oilier members of 
the nursery, who ugree each ' to contribute a song to the general 
entertainment.’ " ; 

4 When Isabella’s turn came, she made no difficulty, though she 
blushed, and her voice at first was not so steady as usual. As she 
safig, I krfow not which of the two enjoyed most that intoxicating 
pleasure produced by music and poetry — she in feeling and expressing 
the passion with infages full of tenderness and beauty, assisted by all 
the enrapturing powers of melody ; or I in catching those images, those 
sweet sounds, and more than ail, those magic looks which hovered about 
my very soul/; <, 

Excellent ! and still better for a philosophical analysis of such 
4 passionate fits of admiration :* in wjyicli wc are informed that 
it is necessary to fall into one of them to understand ' whence 
arises the pride one feels at being the chosen object of the woman 
who excites it. All is accounted for then. It is not a human 
‘creature who plays on our heart-strings, it is a being superior to 
ourselvas^who condescends to charm us/ Poor DSn Esteban ! 
we lament his choice — not of his Isabelita ; — but of his English 
master in She Waiting. Let us, however, proceed with the story. 
The love, which occasioned the above romantic scene, had origi- 
nated in young Esfeban’s saving Isabella, and her uncle the Mai^ 
quis of Monefeo, from four desperate assassins, whom Don Fa- 
cundo, a broi^lr of the Marquis, had se'nfctfto procure him the 
Moncayo estates, by the simple process of cutting the Marquis’s 
throat. Ther# existed, besides, a previous tie of friendship be- 
tween the Marquis of Moncayo and Don Esteban’s reputed father. 

& Reputed 
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Reputed we say : for it subsequently appears that he was a 
foundling discovered in a lonely house ready to be carried away 
in his cradle by the waters of the river Pisuerga, which had risen 
* more than it hundred feet' ! The marquis, as this true and 
faithful narrative * of simple matters of fact* relates, having b*eeif 
left for tlead in an action between the Spaniards and the French 
republicans, was fortunate enough to be picked up/aud to recover 
in a French hospital; but could find no earthly means of inform- 
ing his friends of his safety, lie would have conveyed the news 
himself, if in his passagg from Marseilles to Barcelona a corsair had 
not conveyed him* to Algiers. There he lingered ten years in cap- 
tivity. As might lm\ e been expected, the man who in France could 
not find the means of communicating with Spain, was not likely to 
procure them at an AlgeriAc post-ollice; and when, at the end of 
his ten years’ bondage, he returned to his own house, it was quite 
natural that not a soul should know him, except his wicked brother, 
who persecuted him for an impostor. In these provoking circum- 
stances Don Esteban’s reputed father, who was an eminent lawyer, 
succeeded in proving the identity of the marquis. Nothing could, 
therefore, be more natural, than that the Lord of Moncayo should 
give his niece to young Esteban. But here the invasion of Spain 
by Napoleon conies to disperse the happy knot of friends. Don 
Esteban * sets off a colonelling,’ and, as he was to favour us with 
a general view of Spain, he move's with the rapidity of a courier; 
becomes every thing, meets every body ; is tortured in the Inquisi- 
tion accompanies the Queen of Spain to suiprize her husband 
in a lete-i-tete with an apothecary’s daughter; conveys aw r ay the 
distressed princess in a dying state ; and shocks us with the cruelty 
and wickedness of h$r husband, who permitted *the surgeons tb' 
perform the ciesarcan operation upon her , only Jive hours after hef 
death.f The marquis, lobelia, and all the actors re-appear afc 
proper intervals; but none under circumstances of such interest 
sis his supposed brother llayniuudo. This forms so curious an 
episode, that we must relate it, thotjgh hastening to a conclusioti. 

Don Esteban, in the course of his military achievements, takes a # 
ramble oil tlfc site of the ancient Nuuiaiitia, wiiere, iVvr£^ortti~ 

* Nothing can exceed the absurdity of the account which Don Jpsteban sgives 
of the Spanish Inquisition : wc confess we are greatly puzzled to conjecture how' a 
pieture so perfectly inconsistent with facts well known to every Spaniard, and so un- 
like the authentic descriptions of that horrible establishment, \vhich are now generally 
read, could proceed either from Don Esteban or his English Asocia^ 

t . Don Esteban adds, that fcthc Camarera Mayor, who was tll&Lpresent, affirmed, 
that, while it (the operattoSflTwas performing, she saw her (th&qtlfin) shudder.*- »vol. 
hi. p. 197. One feels almost inclined to excise the seventy shown by the King of 
Spain to a party that ran invent such atrocious libels, which, if any one could believe 
them, would only redound upon the nation. What! the king and nis physicians com- 
bined to murder woman with child ! Is every kthnan feeling extinguished m Spain ? 

; >%, 0 4* v nate 
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natethan ^^antiquaries of Spain, Who havesea relied in vain for 
remnants ofthat renowned city, * he reposed among its mouldered 
and solitary ruins/ There he meets with one Ramirez, a shy, 
melancholy, tragic personage, who favours him with the history 
his misfortunes. He lived at Villacastin, happy in the £om- 

g my of his wife and his daughter, the beautiful Dorotea* till the 
rencBfgcneral Dunier took possession of the loSyn, and longed, 
besides, to obtain that of the young lady. Every firing seems to 
have combined in favour of his designs ; for the young beauty had 
a brother in the guerrillas , whom Diinicr’s soldiers happened to 
take prisoner just when he was wanted foF the* accomplishment 
of their commander’s desires. All the tf matter-of-fact’ circum- 
stances of Don Esteban’s story are very surprizing, as the reader 
must be aware already, and therefore he will not start to hear 
that Raymundo was also Dorolea’s lover, and stood ready to 
be taken prisoner on the same occasion. Ramirez would have 
tried to implore Dinner’s mercy on the prisoners, but being con- 
fined to his bed by sickness, Dorotea, innocent girl! took this 
dangerous errand on herself. Dunier, of course, like another Kirk, 
proposed the release of her brother on certain conditions, which 
were rejected with proper indignation. Upon thisf, he had 
recourse to a most dramatic expedient, and falling at her feet, 
asked forgiveness of the past insult, proposing to be her hus- 
band, imtanter. This, however, could not well he, the lady pro- 
testing that she was engaged to Dou Raymundo de Lara. Oh! 
says Dunier, the insurgent who was taken in the act of being 
married in a country church! . Parbleu! I have his bride in my 
own house, and you shall see her this moment. He then goes 
out of the room, returns in a few minutes,, and, apologizing for 
not bringing Madame Lara , who happens to be * saying her 
prayers/ invites Dorotea to * see her through a glass door/ Thus*’ 
saying, * he drew aside a little curtain and showed her a wom$n 
wjho was kneeling, her hands raised to heaven, and muttering 
Raymundo’s name with the word husband/ It being impossi- 
ble to resist this evidence, Dorotea, not without a previous fit of 
hyste rics^ag rees to be married on the spot, to Dunief. Luckily, 
a ^pnest liad been made prisoner with the two officers; and 
Was* at* haftd, with his robes, to perform the ceremony, in ,the 
presence of several French officers, whom the general brought 
in, to add splendour to the nuptials. He appears to have been 
very precise on points of etiquette, for the nuptial benediction 
beipg over, axgd night far advanced during the preliminaries, 
the ‘ innocent victim’ was led ‘ to the fatal bed’ by two canfeen 
keepers to the regimeiftt. In the morning, the bridegroom, rather 
avdrge to the incumbrance of a wife for the rest of the cam- 
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paign, took her home to her father’s, showing her hy;the way, 
her brother, her lover, and the officiating priest, hanpfig by the 
neck, in a cluster. Our readers may imagine the claspings and 
writhiugs of hands, the sobs, the tears which must allotted to 
the description of such a scene ; and allow us to hasten to the * 
denouement. Dorotea and her mother die: the father sallies 
forth to avenge liis wrongs, and has the satisfaction, soon aftc&’this 
narrative, but, of ^course not without Don Esteban's assistance, of 
dipping his Sword in the heart-blood of Dunier. To crown the 
Wonders of this real story, Rayrnundo, whom we left on the gallows 
of Viliacastin, joins our hero soon after in perfect health. His 
brave soldiers, it seems, suspecting his fate, had entered Vilia- 
castin, put Dinner’s corps to flight, and returning victorious, cut 
down their captain, whom they restored to animation by a process 
exclusively known to the scientific Spanish guerrillas! 

But who, after all, is this Don Esteban l Can our readers be 
so unacquainted with real histories of this kind, as to suspect him 
of being a vulgar foundling l Have they not guessed that he is 
the unknown child, of the Marquis of Moncayo ! Such he is de- 
clared by his barbarous uncle, Don Facmulo, on his death-bed ; 
an appalling scene, which prepares that ol’ the happy nuptials of 
Don Esteban witli his cousin Isabella, a dispensation from the 
Pope in due form having been obtained. 

We will not conclude without* earnestly recommending the 
Spaniard, whoever he may be, who has laid the groundwork of 
Don Esteban, to procure better advice aud assistance when he 
next ventures on composition. Unpleasant as our observations 
must be to him, they have not been written with half the severity 
with which literary deceptions of this kind should be visited. 
Disguise and fiction are certainly allowable, when convenient 
to an author in order to instruct or amuse his readers. But such 
assurances of reality as are prefixed to this book, make the 
deception practiced not only an offeuce in literature, but in 
morals. The glaring improbability of the story may indeed 
operate as a yvarning to the least suspicious reader, not to take 
too literally the promise of giving him only facts. But. a strange^/, 
has no means of detecting falsehoods in the description of scenery,, 
or manners; and Don Esteban has taken at least as mufh liberty 
in this, as in the narrative pari of his work. 
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Abt. IX.— 1. The Progress of Opinion on the Subject of Conta- 
gion. l$y William Macmichael, M.D. 1825, 

2. Report ft am the Select Committee on the Doctrine of Contagion 
• ^ -in the Plague. 1819. 

3. Second Report from the Select Committee appointed to consider 

ojfhe Means of Improving and Maintaining the foreign Trade 
oj the Country* Quarantine. 1824.^ * 

FOE thought the events of the plague in London, in 1665, 
so full of fearful interest, that he wove them into 'a fictitious 
narrative, which does not however exceed m the distressing nature 
of its details the representations handed down to us by eye-wit- 
nesses* Dr. Hodges, who remained on the spot when Sydenham 
fled, and who, by appointment of the government, visited the sick 
from morning to night for many months, was clearly not a man of 
strong intellect, but he Iras left us an account of what he saw and 
heard, which, although rhetorical and affected in style, it is im- 
possible to read without shuddering, and which we will not ex- 
tract, because we might be accused of desiring to interest the 
feelings of our readers in' the opening of a most important inquiry, 
when it is and ought to be our intention only to appeal to their 
judgments. This scourge of the human race has bedn believed, 
by the most judicious physicians who have witnessed its ravages, 
to be communicated from person to person, that is, to be couta- 
gious. Quarantine laws were therefore instituted, / Before this/ 
as Lord Ilollaiid*has remarked, ‘ the plague frequently devastated 
every country in Europe ; but since then its returns have been 
comparatively rare/ Before the year 1665, Sydenhazfi Remarked 
that the pi ague visited this country only once in forty o/fifty years; 
since that calamitous year this happy laud has known nothing of 
its ravages; and so many generations* have lived and died in seen* 
rity, that the clause in the Litany which implores preservation 
f from plague and pestilence/ has lost perhaps some o£ tKat 
intense earnestness with whi^h it must once have priced on the 
c hearts of the congregation in prayer. In this blessed, yet 
^Jjatigerg^ ignorance of the public mind, certain 1 persons have 
started up, who affirm that the wisest of their forefathers, and 
the" mosfcaexperienced of their contemporaries, have been, and 
are, all wrong upon the subject — that the plague is not conta- 
gious — that quarantine laws ought to be aMfished ; and the pub- 
lic, and even onf legislators, seem inclined to believe them. In 
tlwse critical circumstances it is a duty*, vdiich some one ought 
jJP perform, to giv$ a true dnd fqijthful account of this moment- 
ous matter — to state the reasons which have satisfied the most 
competent judges that the plague is contagious— to expose the 

u ignorance 
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ignorance of those who are attempting to mislead the ^|blic, and 
the indiscretion of those who arc inclined to believe theih* 

Some diseases become prevalent because their causes are so 
diffused as to affect mauy persons in the same place nt the same 
time; other diseases become prevalent because the bodies of 
the sick g!ve out a noxious material, which excites, them in the 
bodies of the healthy. The former are called epidemic^ the 
latter contagious diseases. The causes of epidemic diseases may 
be either deficient food, as in a general scarcity ; or heat, or cold, 
or great vicissitudes from one to the other; or noxious states of 
the atmosphere, which* tire not perceptible by our senses, ther- 
mometers, or barometers. Some of these are understood, as 
marsh exhalations; others are involved in great obscurity. The 
human constitution is a delicate instrument, and can perceive 
qualities which our philosophical instruments and chemical tests 
do not enable us to detect. 

The noxious matters produced by the bodies of the sick, 
which propagfhte contagious diseases from person to person, 
may be either something visible and substantial, as that formed in 
the pustules of small-pox, or the vesicles of the cow-pock; or 
something ift visible, the existence of which is known only by its 
effects, as in the measles, the scarlet-fever, the hooping-cough. 

The only way in which w e can distinguish those diseases which 
are prevalent from an extensive cause acting at the same time on 
a uumber of people, from those diseases which are prevalent be- 
cause they are communicated from person to person, is by certain 
circumstances in the mode of their diffusion. Now the circum- 
stances by which we know that a disease is propagated by conta- 
gion, are these; 1st, th # at those persons are most’liable to the 
disease whq approach those affected with it, and that in pro- 
portion to the nearness of ^ the approach ; 2dly, that those who 
avoid intercourse with persons affected with the disease, gene- 
rally or always escape it, and that in proportion to the care with 
which they avoid them; .‘idly, that the disease is communicable 
from one to another by inoculation.** If all those circumstances, 
can be ascertained in the diffusion of a disease, and cach^ 
clearness and distinctness, we have all the evidence, winch we 
can have, for believing that the disease is propagated by conta-, 
gion. The proof is as complete as the nature of the subject 
admits. But die evidence for the belief that a disease is propa- 
gated by contagion, varies very much in ddjjjree* in different 
cases ; it, may amo&nt^dnly to that which cre^tes a strong su^- 
picioqr — or it may amount to that whifcli created Wn absolute cer- 
tainty. Xhe most decisive single proof that a disease is con- 
tagious, is inoculation. Yet there are several diseases the con- 

tagiousness 
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tagiousnes$ of which is undoubted* notwithstanding the absence 
of this proof; as, for instance, the scarlet-fever and hooping-cough. 

But there are occasions when it is necessary to act on the sup- 
position that a disease is contagious, though the evidence for 
tins opinion is far short of proof. The question is sometimes so 
difficult — life and health are so precious — and the precau- 
tions -necessary to prevent the communication of the disease, if it 
should be contagious, comparatively such trifling evils ; that a 
prudent physician will take care to be on the safe side, and use 
measures as if he was certain it was contagious, although to 
an indifferent person, weighing the evidence in the scales of 
mere speculation, it would appear only a bare possibility; — and 
here is the difference between a science, which makes its experi- 
ments on retorts and receivers, things of clay and glass, and a 
science, the subjects of which are flesh aud blood, and health and 
life; that whereas in the former, the onus probaudijies on him 
who affirms the proposition, because the disbelief of It' leads to no 
injurious consequence; in the latter, the onus probancli sometimes 
lies with him who denies it, because the disbelief would occasion 
the neglect of measures, which are harmless even if they be unne- 
cessary, but the neglect of which may he fatal if they t>e essential. 

Five-a nd- twenty years ago Dr. Wells published his belief that 
erysipelas was sometimes contagious. The following is one of 
several facts which led him to ’this opinion: — An elderly man died 
of erysipelas of the face. 11 is nephew, who visited him dining his 
illness, was soon afterwards attacked by, and died of, the same 
disease. The wife of the old man was seized with the same 
disease a few* days after his death, and died in about a week. 
The landlady of the same house was not affected with it and 
then her nurse, who was sent to the workhouse, where she died. 
Dr. Wells mentioned his suspicion 4 ,to several medical friends, 
among whom were Dr. Pitcairn and Dr. liaillic, and they ..re- 
lated to him several circumstances which had led them to a simi- 
lar opinion. 

i Dying-in women are subject to a disease called puerperal fever. 
In genera l it is of unfrequent occurrence, and out Vif large num- 
bers scarcely one suffers from it. There are times, however, when 
this disease rages like an epidemic, and is very fatal. At these times 
circumstances sometimes occur which create a strong suspicion 
that the disorder* may be communicated by, a medical attendant 
or nurse from on£ lying-in woman to another. We give the fol- 
lowing, out of immy authentic instance's.^* A surgeon practising 
midw ifery in a populous tcNvn, opened the body of a woman who 
died of puerperal fever, and thereby contracted an offensive smell 
in his clothes : nevertheless, surgeon-like, continued to wear 

, - - them 
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them, and to visit aiul deliver Ins patients in them. The first wo- 
man whom he attended after the dissection, was seized with, and 
died of, the same disease — the same happened to the second 
and the third. At length he was struck with the suspicion that 
puerperal fever might be coiitagfdus, and that he was carry ing*it* 
from patient to patient iu his offensive clothes; — he burnt them, 
and not another of his patients was affected. * 

These are indents calculated to produce a dqep impression on 
the miuds of diose who witness them, and to create a strong sus- 
picion that these diseases arc, under certain circumstances, con- 
tagious. Yet if such Evidence as this be contrasted with incidents 
of an opposite kind, in which free communication has produced 
no such cousequenccs, and be mixed up with the ordinary history 
of the diseases, the whole statement would produce little effect no 
indifferent persons — on cold judges like a committee of the House 
of Commons. 

Few persons believe that consumption of the lungs is couta- 
gious; it is a ‘question which requires for its solution long and 
well-used experience. A physician in early, and even in middle 
life, is an inadequate judge; but there are Lnglish physicians of 
the greatest experience, the highest eminence, and the least 
fanciful minds, who are convinced that this disease is sometimes 
communicated from a wife to a husband, or from a husband to 
a wife, during the long and close .attendance which its lingering 
nature and strong affection sometimes occasion. It is an opinion, 
however, which lie who entertains can never demonstrate to be 
true to him who rejects it; yet is it a reason for every precaution 
which does not interfere with the duties of the healthy' to the sick. 

In medicine, and all but the demonstrative sciences, there is 
often light enough to guide our conduct, when there is not enough 
to gratify our curiosity ; ami therefore it is that practical men are 
often compelled to aVt on evidence, which would sound unsatis- 
factory in the statement. There is no paradox in saying, that 
he who can give a striking reason for eveiy measure which he 
adopts, is, for that very reason, a bad medical adviser; because 
he must uegWct many which are necessary and useful, but the, 
reasons for which at the outset are extremely obscured 
cannot give a stronger instance of the difference between the 
evidence which is required to satisfy incompetent judges, and, 
that on which physicigulfr are often obliged to act* than that which 
is detailed in Dr. 1 S ?M. Latham’s excellent * Account of the 
Disease lately prevalent 4it the General Penitentiary.’ ^ 

Having thus considered the signs t by wliicli>Vve distinguish a 
contagious disease— tHe different degrees of clearness with which 
these signs show themselves— and the necessity there often is to 
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a^| on the supposition that a disease is contagious, although the 
evidence for it is far short of demonstration — we may now go oil 
to consider whether these signs are discoverable in the history of 
the plague dn a sufficient degree tp tnake it proper for us to act 
with respect to it ou that supposition. Now whoever will carefully 
examine the accounts of the plague transmitted to us by those 
who have witnessed its ravages, will find ample evidence of 
the following truths: — 1st. That it is most liable to affect those 
persous who approach patients affected with it, . and that in 
proportion to the nearness of the approach : 2dly, that those 
who avoid all intercourse with persons ^fectcd with the plague, 
generally escape the disease, and that in proportion to the care with 
which they avoid it. There are few facts indeed in medical history 
for which there is such a mass of evidence as these; or on which 
the experience of past and present times is so uniform. The 
most remarkable examples are afforded by the introduction of the 
plague into countries which had long been free from it, in con- 
sequence of intercourse with places in which it was then raging. 
The clearness with which this intercourse has been often traced 
is trlily wonderful, considering the many temptations which 
travellers or mariners coining from countries infected with the 
plague have to clandestine intercourse. Of such histories there 
are so many on record, that the difficulty is which to select: we 
will begin with the plague at Marseilles, in 1720. 

For seventy years the plague had never visited this maritime 
city, when, on /lie 2.3th May, 1720, a vessel sailed into the har- 
bour, under the following circumstances : She had left Seyde, in 
Syria, on the .'31st of January, with a clean bill of health, but the 
plague had broken out a few days after her departure, and she 
had called at Tripoli, not far from Seyde* where she took in some 
Turkish passengers. During the passage, one of the Turks died, 
after an illness of a few da)s. Two' sailors attempted to heave the 
corpse overboard, but before they had time to do so, the captain 
called them away, and ordered it to be clone by the comrades of 
the deceased. In the course of a few days the two sailors who 
hud tou ched the corpse fell sick, and speedily died. Soon after 
this,' two others of tiic crew, one the surgeon of the vessel, 
who of^pburse had attended the sick, were attacked with the 
same symptoms, and died. These occurrences so alarmed the 
captain, that he shut himself up in the fiTOp during the rest of the 
voyage. Throe 6ther sailors subsequently fell ill in the same way, 
^vere put ashore at Leghorn, and died'tjjpre; the physician and 
surgeons of the infirmary (certifying that their disease had been a 
pestilential fever. . The vessel arrived at Marseilles, and the crew 
and cargo were landed at tty^Jazzaretto. Soon afterwards, the 
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disease (at first denied, but subsequently acknowledged to be jhe 
plague) attacked another of the crew — an officer put on board the 
vessel to superintend the quarantine — a boy belonging to the 
ship — two porters employed ;in unloading the merchandize — 
another porter similarly empf%e$ — 'three more porters employed • 
about the*merchandize^-tlie priest who had administered the last 
sacrament to the sick — the surgeon of the lazzaretto — and his 
whole family. Notwithstanding these events* the passengers, 
having performed a short quarantine of less than twenty days, 
were allowed to take up their quarters in the town, and tb carry 
with them their cloth^ and packages. There were anti-conta- 
gionists in those days at Marseilles, as there are now in England, 
and this conduct was the result of their advice. When passengers 
after a voyage of nearly fou* months, and a quarantine of nearly 
three weeks,, are at length let loose in a large city, their first employ- 
ment is to roam about the streets ; they have things to sell and to 
buy, and to$ee; they come in contact in the streets and in the shops 
with persons whom they think no more about, and who think no 
more about them. It is not surprizing, therefore, that the exact 
traces of the disease should soon be lost, and that it should be 
often difficult, and even impossible, follow it satisfactorily in 
every part of its progress. Of its origin and early advances iu the 
town, the following account is given by M. Bertrand, a resident 
physician at Marseilles at the time.. 

‘ What is certain, is, that the plague was on board the ship of 
Captain Chataud ; that it was communicated to the* infirmary by the 
merchandize with which it was freighted , and that one of the first who 
fell sick in the city, had been passenger in the ship, and had only quitted 
the infirmary a few days, with his clothes and merchandize j and that 
among the very early victims of the distemper, were the family of a fa- 
mous contraband trader, near the convent of tlic Cannes, and those of 
some other contraband trader$,*vho resided in the Ituc dc l’Escale and 
its neighbourhood 5 that the suburb adjoining the Infirmary was attacked 
nearly at the same time with the Rue dc l’Escalc. I leave my readers to 
make the reflections naturally suggested tyy these facts/ 

We pass over the terrific scenes which the subsequent progress 
of the plague occasioned in this ill-fated city; though they 
be read by every one, if any such there be, who may have to legis- 
late on this subject, and not be duly impressed with itff fearful 
importance. We will . represent in detail the early doubts and 
obstinate denials that the disease was the plague j the fears, of the 
magistrates to alarm the yeople ; the unwillingness of the people 
to believe; their tern^at its first announcement, and, after if 
short and deceptive calm, their drunkeft joy ancl mad confidence; 
the contests between the physicians and th% magistrates ; the in- 
: % ' suits 
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Stitts offered by the populace to the former ; the scarcity of food ; 
the bodies collected Jn the houses and in the streets, for want 
of persons to remote them ; the fires lighted in the squares and 
market -plades, and before the - ddors of every house, for the 
purpose of burning otit the contagion, till the whole city was in 
a blaze; the flight of the people from the town; rife immense 
graves; csfrt-loads of bodies tumbled into them in the utmost dis- 
order; the shops and pnblic places closed, arid the deserted 
streets ; all these form a picture which bewilders the mind by the 
number and horror of the objects; the, mere recapitulation of 
them produces a sensation of giddiness' iatad sickness. 

*t • But out of this confusion, we must select one or two incidents 
which an inference may be drawn. 

The Hotel Dieu contained betMeen three and four hundred 
foundlings of both sexes, besides the proper officers arid attend- 
ants. ' At this hospital, a woman who had escaped from the liuc 
* d£ l’Escale presented herself, stating that she was ill with a 
comiupn fever. She was taken in and conducted to her bed by 
two maid-servants of the house ; the next day the two .maid-ser- 
vants fell-ill and died in a few hours. The day after, the matron, 
who, according to the duty of her situation, had visited the patient, 
fell ill, and died almost as suddenly. The disease spread with 
amazing rapidity ; it destroyed all the children, together with every 
person belonging to the house — governors, confessors, physicians, 
surgeons, apothecaries, officers, servants; except about thirty, and 
even these took the infection, but ultimately recovered. 

One of the greatest difficulties was the removal and-interment 
of the dead. At first, carts had been hired to carry them away, 
and beggaiVirnd vagabonds were employed in the service. These 
soon fell, and those who followed them in their offices, soon 
followed them in their fate. The f magistrates then applied to 
the officers of the gallies, praying for convicts to carry avmy 
the dead — this prayer was granted, and the convicts were promised 
their liberty if they survived. The first supply amounted to 133 ; 
these perished in less than a week. Another hundred were 
gr af ted. In the course of six days they were reduced to twelve ; 
andthusdn less than a fortnight, out of 233 , 221 perished. 

« An official report, transmitted to the Regent, stated that the 
physicians and surgeons of Marseille^ unanimously declared, 
* that when one* person in a family w r as attacked and died, the rest 
soon underwenrithe same fate, insomuch that there were instances 
xof families entirely destroyed in that fiia^er; an( j if an y one 0 f 
an infected family fled to<another house, the contagion accompa- 
nied him, and proved fatal to^the family where he had taken 
refuge/ - 

While 
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While these horrors were going on in the city, where intercourse 
was almost unrestrained, some places, inw&icli precautions were 
used to prevent communication with the infected, escaped either 
in a great degree, or altogether* . WJjenthe disease Was admitted 
to be the plague, (and some usdful time was lost before that ad ^ 
mission was made) the gallic, s were detached from the shore, an- 
chored iii the middle of the port, and separated from tike rest of the 
vessels by a barrier. There were two hospital* belonging to the 
gailies, one for the crews, the other for the convicts; the former 
was reserved for the infected* in case the disease should break out, 
the latter for patknt&^ftnder other diseases. There -was a third 
or intermediate hospital, to which all doubtful cases were sent^ 
until the nature of their disease manifested itself. The gatfies 
u r ere frequently visited by medical men, and on the slightest 
notice of indisposition, the patient was immediately removed to 
one of these hospitals. The plague, however, made its appear- 
ance, and continued in existence from the beginning of August 
to the beginning of March ; the population of the gailies amounted 
to 10,000; y£t 1,300 persons only were attacked, and about half 
recovered. We will not speculate on the many modes in which 
the precautions against intercourse* with infected persons may 
have been evaded, though the particular instance lias escaped 
detection; but we point our readers’ attention to the singular 
difference between the numbers who took the disorder under one 
system on land, and under another at sea. 

A certificate, given by the Bishop of Marseilles, states that 
*the plague has not penetrated into the religious communities, 
who have had no communication with persons abroad, and who 
have used the precautions necessary to protect them/ Another, 
given by the first slieritf of Marseilles, states that f the families 
which were shut up and had not communicated abroad, particu- 
larly the nunneries, had been* protected from this scourge ; ; which 
was* introduced into- some of them by communications with, strange 
persons/ 

Before the. commencement of this f plague, which certain phy- 
sicians now caU a modification of the typhus, the population (rf 
Marseilles was estimated at 90,000 persons. Of these? 4<%U00 
perished; but it spread ^ Aix, Toulon, and various o(h§jr places 
m Provence/ and destroyed in all more than 80,000 persons* 
If the foregoing* narrajpe does not satisfactorily prove that the 
disease was propagated from person to person, we know not what 
wtU. The tfpntagioi^spess of the measles, scariulrfever, ahd^ 
hooping-cough, certainly does not ^resh upon stronger evidence; 
aud it will become impossible t^j^^^ any^ disease, to be conty- 
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gulp, excepting those which ore capable of being communicated 
by inoculation. **■ 

The aiefct plague, which we propose to notice*, yvos that which 
visited Moscow in die year 1274> and of which a short but lucid 
•history was given by Dr^ae Mertens, a physician practising in that 
city, at the tip*# of the visitation. The plague had not«appeared 
at Moscow?* for more than a century ana a half* In 1769 war 
commenced between the Russian* and the Tuiks ; tlio next year 
the plague appealed in Walladiia and Moldavia, and many 
Russians died of it in the city of Yassy. The following summer 
it enteied Poland, and was conveyed to Kiow, wheie it cariied 
off 4,000 people. At fust all communication was cutoff between 
that city and Moscow, and guaids weie stationed in the great 
roads. A colonel, attended by two soldieis, set off fiom Chocziii 
where the plague was i aging. The colonel died on the road, 
but the two soldieis puisued their way, anived at Moscow, weie 
taken ill at the nulitaiy hospital, and died soon alter tlieir arrival. 
This vyas iu ^November, 1770. Towards the end of this month 
'the Demonstiator of Anatomy at this hospital was attacked by 
a putiid petechial fever of whicli he died on the third day. The 
male attendants of the hospital lived with their families in two 
chambers sepaiated fiom the otheis. Iu one of these one 
pciHon after another, to the number of eleven, fell ill with a 
putiid disease attended by pcUchi<e, and in some by bubos and 
caibunclcs; most of them died between the third and the fifth 
day. The same disease attacked the attendants who resided in 
the other chamber. On the Q2d December an official state- 
ment was made of these facts, and ten physicians, out of eleven, 
pronqunced the disease to be the plague. The hospital, which 
was placed without the city, was closed, and a military guard 
interrupted all communication fiom without; the patients affected 
with the pestilence, together with tlieir wives and children, were 
separated from the rest, and the clothes and moveables of those 
who had died of the disease, and those who were still ill with it, 
were burnt. The weather became intensely cold, and the traces 
of contagion being lost in the hospital and in the city, the people 
jKtejtdd from a cautious fear to feailess security. The communi- 
cations with the hospital were re-opened in February, but on 
the 11 tR of March, the physicians were again convoked, when 
Dr. Yagelsky stated that in a large building, a manufactory of 
military clothing* situated in the centre of the city, and where 
3,000 individuals were employed, eight persons had been attacked 
with symptoms similar to Jthose observeS * in the patients at the 
military hospital three months before ; that is, with petechias, car- 
b uncles, and bubos. The wprknpeople Jikewise declared, that at 
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the beginning of January, a woman who had a tumour in 4&B 
cheek had gone to the home of one of the work-people who was 
her relation-* -that 'since this time the disease had spread in the 
manufactory, and 117 persohs had (died of it. The Manufactory 
was closed and guarded ; nevertheless seVedd of the work-people** 
escaped Ify the windows the following night. Wo «pass over the 
precautions used to prevent the spreading of the disease, and its 
abatement — the relaxation of precautions, and tho recurrence of the 
disease. Towaids the end of J uly the mortality amounted to 200 
daily — by the middle of August to 400 — towards the end of the 
same month to ()00«— -at the beginning of September to 700 — some 
days aftei wards to 800, and at length to 1 ,000. On the evening of 
the 5th of September the populace rose, broke open the hospitals, 
put an end to the quarantine, and restored the religious ceremo- 
nies used for the sick — the images of saints were cairied with great 
pomp to the sick, and kissed by eveiy one successively; the people, 
according to? ancient custom, embraced the dead, and buried them 
within the city, declaring that human precautions w r crc odious to 
the divinity — they hunted down the poor physicians, broke their 
furniture and sacked their houses. This riot lasted only a few 
days, but it was followed by an addition of two or tlnee hundred to 
the daily mortality — almost all the priests perished. In October 
the disease began to decline, and at length ceased together with 
the yepr. The total mortality was estimated at more than 80,000 
persons, exclusive of that in the towns and villages to which it 
had spread, which cannot have been less than 20,000. These 
places, however, suffered much less, because the inhabitants y 
taught by the miserable example of Moscow, readily permitted 
precautions to be used. Criminals were employed to bury the 
dead, and when these perished, the poor weie hired to do it. To* 
each were given a cloak, gloves, and mask of oil-cloth, and they 
were directed never to touch*a corpse with naked hands, but they 
paid no attention to this advice. Most of them became ill 
about the fourth or fifth day, and gieat numbers perished. The 
plague committed its greatest ravages ’among the poor ; the nobles, 
gentlemen, and merchants generally escaping. ‘ It was commj^ 
nicated/ says Dr. Mertens, * only by the touch of infectedfpersons 
or clothes ; when we visited the sick we approached theip within 
the distance of a foot, using no other precaution than this, never 
to touch their bodies, cldthes, or beds/ The physicians, who only 
inspected the patients, generally escaped the disease; but of the 
surgeons, who were ofiljged to touch them, two died in the city* 
and a number of assistant-surgeons it* the hospitals/ While the 
disease was raging in the city, the Foundling Hospital afforded a 
signal example of the salutary fffect^of seclusion. It contained 
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IfiOO children, and 40C> adults. All communication with the 
people was cut off, and the plague never penetrated within the 
building. One night four attendants and as many sbldiers escaped 
from the hospital/ Thege, mV their return, were attacked by the 
"clisea^e, but they were^ separated from the rest of the house, and 
it spread no farther. Compare the fate of this establishment 
with that of the Foundling Hospital at Marseilles; the contrast of 
the two cases is dhe of the most striking circumstances on record. 

The last plague which we shall notice is that of Malta in the 
year 1813, of which the history lias been given by Dr. Calvert in 
the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, and by Sfir Brook Faulkner, 
both of them eye-witnesses. Valetta had not been visited by 
the plague for 137 years, when a vessel, called the San Nicolo, 
Having left Alexandria where the phi git e was prevalent, arrived at 
Malta on the 2J)th of March, 181 3. During the voyage, two of 
the crew had died of a rapid disease, one with a black tumour on 
his neck. In consequence of these deaths the hatches were shut 
down, and the crew kept oil deck during the rest of the voyage. 
tJpon the arrival of the vessel, the crew were sent ashore to the 
lazzaietto, the captain and his servant being separated from the 
rest. The day after, the Captain was seized with head-ache, 
giddipess, and other symptoms of the plague, and died in thirty- 
six hours. His servant, who had assisted the two sick men du- 
ring the voyage, was seized with similar symptoms, and died in 
the same length of time. These circumstances created consider- 
able alarm in Valletta, but the rest of the crew continuing well, 
and the San Nicolo having returned to Alexandria with a new 
•crew, the apprehensions of the Maltese soon subsided. On the 
19th of April, however, a Maltese physician was taken to visit 
a child of the name of Borg, which had been ill for five or six 
days, and. was dying with a carbuncle; on his breast. Off the 1st 
of May he was sent for to see the mother of the dead child, who 
was ill with fever and a painful tumour in the groin; she was 
pregnant; on the third day w of her illness she was seized with 
premature labour, delivered of a seven months’ child, which died 
dksgtly, i?nd died herself the next morning with another tumour 
in the other groin. During the illness of the mother, another of 
hef children was taken ill, but recovered. On the 4th of May, 
Borg, the father of the family, was seized with fever, attended by 
glandular swellirigs in the axilla and groin. The physician now 
reported these circumstances to the deputation of health. Borg, 
his. whole family, and those who were k frown to have communi- 
cated with them, were reuSoved to the lazzaretto. The courts 
of justice, the theatre, and t^e public places were shut up, and the 
city was inspected by physicians. When* Borg’s wife was in la- 
bour. 
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boUiva midwife, who lived in another part of Valetta where 
there was no appearance of the plague, was sent for to attend heK 
She came, and having delivered her patient, returned to her home. 

■ Seyeral days having passed without her appearance! one of her 
kinsmen went to her house and knocked at the door for some** 
time, but*no one answered. At length he brokj| jt f open, went 
in, and discovered her on her knees by her bed-side. She did 
not move, and on shaking her, he found that ahe was dead. It 
seems as if the poor creature, feeling the approach of death, had 
sought refuge in prayer, and had died in the very act and attitude. 
When the body was sent to the hospital, plague spots were found 
upon it. Her kinsman, on making this discovery, immediately ran 
to the committee of health, and staled what he had seen, on which 
he was not allowed to return to his family, but was sent to the 
lazzarctto, where, on the 17th of May, he was seized widi the 
plague, and died in twenty-four hours. A girl, who was accus- 
tomed to sleep in the midwife’s house, was taken ill with fever and 
glandular enlargements. Borg and his father died ; another of 
his children became ill with it but recovered. Thus far the dis^ 
case had been confined to the crew of the vessel which came from 
Alexandria, and to Borg’s family *md those who had commu- 
nicated with them ; but soon afterwards the disease began to ap- 
pear iu the town of Valetta. At first the medical men contended 
that it w r as not the plague — the people kept their sickness' secret, 
for fear of being removed to the lazzarctto, clamoured against tlie 
precautions, and did all they could to thwart tliejn. The disease 
spread not only through Valetta, Floriana, and the adjoining 
towns, but to many villages. 

Whilst the plague was raging in Malta, the efficacy of strict ’ 
seclusion w r as exhibited in some striking instances, as at Mar- 
seilles, and Moscow'. The Augustine convent stands in an 
airy part of Valetta, near flie top of one of the main streets, 
much above the level of the sea and the greater part of the 
city, and in a clean and open neighbourhood — its interior accom- 
modations are spacious and airy. When the plague first broke 9 
out in Valetta the strictest precautions were used by the inha- 
bitants of this convent to prevent all communication Avith tfte 
town. At length, however, a servant, contrary to the regulations, 
went into a part of the town where the disease prevailed, and 
purchased clothes which were supposed to be, infected. Soon 
after his return he confessed what he had done, on which he was 
immediately shut up, together with one of the brotherhood who 
volunteered to attend nun. Both of fjiem were taken ill and die<f 
of the disease, but no other person in the convent stiffened. When 
the plague was at Malta in 1075, Cavailino, who described it, 
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states that all public establishments which cautiously shunned in- 
tercourse with the community enjoyed perfect exemption from 
.the dise&se; as did the prisons and monasteries, besides all the 
"vessels in the harbour* -In the fate plague it was the same — the 
* hospital of j$t. John of Jerusalem, the prison, and several public 
offices, andprivate* houses, which early adopted and steadily kept 
up a rigid system of insulation, were not less fortunate. 

^ In a large building in the town, the ground floor was divided 
into seven separate apartments, occupied by as many Maltese 
families, while the upper stories were used as a military hospital 
for patients affected with common diseases. r While the plague 
was raging in Malta, it penetrated into the ground floor, destroyed 
the inhabitants of four of these apartments, and in the other three, 
two only of each family escaped. While this was going on below, 
tlie sick tenants of the upper stories were shut in — all communi- 
cation was cut off — and every individual among them escaped the 
disease, although it was raging in the habitations round about the 
hospital, and penetrating from the lower to the upper stories. Dr. 
XJreaves, whose house was within a few feet of the hospital, and 
on whose authority this fact is stated, related it to Dr. M'Lean 
wheft he was at Valetta, and led him over the hospital; but no 
mention has been made of it by this impartial historian. 

* (to return for a moment to die commencement of the 
plagjtt€$f,we find it attacking, « first two sailors in a vessel which 
had come from a city where the plague was prevailing ; and next, 
after her arrival,, the captain of the same vessel, together with his 
servant — then the family of Borg, nominally a shoemaker, but 
really a smuggler — his children, his wife, himself, and his father — 
the midwife who attended his w'ife, whilst she was ill with the 
plague — a young woman who slept in her house — a kinsman who 
entered her chamber and touched her body — the child of the 
master of a wine-house near the quarantine harbour, where many 
persons resorted, and among others the servants of the Health 
Office who guarded the San Nicolo in the harbour — some of the 
. guards of the San Nicolo'' themselves, with whom Borg the 
smuggler had frequent dealings. Whilst the plague was attack- 
lH^uccfcssively the above-mentioned persons, it appears, by offi- 
cial statements, that there were no other individuals affected with 
it in any other part of Malta. Is the reader unsatisfied with this 
evidence ? That there was any communication between the crew 
of the San Nico!o and the family of Borg there is no decisive 
and specific proof, nothing but a rumoqr. that a piece of cloth 
liad been conveyed from th« vessel to Borg’s house. Great stress 
has been laid on this; and the belief that the San Nicolo com- 
municated the plague to Malta, in spite of this defect in the 
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cbaia of evidence, has been loudly scoffed at as u nphilosophical 
Sedulity. What evidence are we to expect under such circum- 
stances as these? The parties, be it remembered, are a crew 
».iJ 4 }der quarantine, and a cunning smuggler— both* under penal 
restrictions which they daily and hourly, but of course secretly 
elude bj^all sorts of frauds and falsehoods. What other evidence, 
we repeat, of communication between such people so circum- 
stanced are we to expect, unless the Devil op Two Sticks had 
been employed as a spy, and from his lofty station at night had 
actually seen the piece of cloth conveyed from the San Nicolo 
into the boat, from the boat to the shore, from the shore over 
every iuch of ground, till it arrived at Borg’s house, and then ob- 
served the unfolding of the cloth, and the escape of the contagious 
vapour? As this is a poii^t of considerable importance, because 
the same defect in the chain of evidence which is here complained 
of, will be found in the other histories of the plague which we have 
laid before our readers, we shall run the risk of tiring them with 
a few remarks. 

We have always understood it to be sound philosophy to require 
no more evidence, in any case, than the best in degree, and the 
whole in quantity, which the nature # of the proposition, and the cir- 
cumstances, under which it is presented for examination, gender 
possible to be given. Now suppose that a vessel with the .|j|pgue 
among its crew arrives in the Thames, and comes up Jjie j;iver. 
There is a rumour, but no proof of communication Avitli the 
shore ; however a week afterwards the disease breaks out in the 
contiguous neighbourhood, in the house of a smuggler and in an 
ale-house frequented by sailors; and after spreading among the 
relations and friends of the first sufferers, as welj as those who 
have had casual communication with them, is found in London, 
where it has not been for lOO years, gets into the houses of de- 
luding doctors and dcludifd legislators, and carries off thousands 
and teus of thousands of the inhabitants; if such a calamity were 
speedily to follow the arrival of a vessel under such circumstances, 
who would doubt that the disease had been communicated from 
the vessel the metropolis, because he could not track every* 
footstep that it had taken; because, in other words, h^coul<i*ot 
do that, which common sense would inform any unbiassed person 
the lapse of a single week, a single day or hour, in carelessness 
and unsuspicion, would make it impossible to do? But although 
the case may strike us more by being broughf nearer home, it is 
not really stronger than the introduction of the* plague into Malta ; 
,fcr, Malta had bcen’tfee from it almost as long as London has. 
:Lfit not the people of London hu{f themselves in their long im- 
' P 4 w munity; 
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niuuity; Malta had been free for 137 years, and Moscow for 
nearly 170. 

The plague at Malta, in 1813, either arose as an epidemic, 
from a noxious state .of the air, or it was introduced by contagion 
imported by the San Nfeolo. Now granting that there is some 
difficulty to be, overcome in either supposition; which is the 
greater; to believe, that the crew of the San Nicolo had commu- 
nication with the ^family in which the plague first appeared in 
Valetta, with which family the captain was intimate, although this 
communication cannot be proved; or that the air of Valetta, 
which had continued free from plague for nearly a century and a 
half, should on a sudden assume a pestilential condition and that 
by an accidental coincidence, about a week after the Sau Nicolo 
sailed into the harbour with the plaguy on board ? To find a dif- 
ficulty in believing the former, but none in believing the latter, is 
indeed to strain at a gnat and to swallow a camel. " 

The foregoing accounts afford ample proof of the two proposi- 
tions which we set out by stating; and, consequently, that the 
plague is communicable from jierson to person ; but they form 
not one-twentieth part of the evidence to this effect. It is im- 
possible, in the space allotted to us, to do justice to this part 
of the subject. We might now content ourselves with stating, that 
evet^^mpetent person who had had opportunity of observing 
this trei)||iKlous malady, had coyie to the conclusion that it was 
contagious, and that there had been fewer dissentient voices than 
might have been expected, considering the nature of the subject 
aud the wanderings of the human intellect ; but as general state- 
ments produce little impression, we shall trouble our readers with 
a few instances* 

Doctor Murdoch Mackenzie resided at Constantinople and 
Smyrna for twenty years, in the middle of the last century. During 
this time scarcely a year passed in which there was not some ap- 
pearance of the plague in one or both of these cities. In 1751 
it broke out at Constantinople, raged with great violence, anc[ 
carried off, as it was estimated, To0,(X)0 people. His observa- 
tions on this disease he communicated from time u to time, by 
lelt&e, to «Dr. Clephane and Dr. Mead, which were read before 
the Royal Society, and are published in the 47th volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions. The following extract from these 
letters will, show the facts which lie observed, and the opinions* 
which he formed oi^ the causes of the plague: — ' 

* I can’t see any other apparent cause of the^yinilcncy of the disease 1 ,* 
this year, beside the occasion of greater communication. In the months^ 
of February, Murcli, April, and May last, the distemper was «o strong at 

Cairo* 
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Cairo, as appears by letters from the English consul there, that no doors 
were opened for three months. In the mean time there arrived here, iu 
May lost, foot* ships loadcn with Cairo goods; which goods and men 
_ landed, spread the infection over all the city at once, after which 
one conveyed it to another, by contact. In the village where yv& 
lived, thc«e died only sixty persons of the plague. The French ambassa- 
dor’s palace, next door to us, in the village, was infected ; because live 
of Jiis people went at midnight to a bawdy-house, where the father 
Demetry, the mother, and daughter at the same tiftie had the plague, 
and died of it afterwards, all three 3 so that two of his excellency's ser- 
vants were infected by them, one of whom died, aud the other reco- 
vered, and is still living, after taking a vomit, some doses of the bark 
mixed with snake-root and Venice treacle, by ray advice. We found 
this last time, and upon all such occasions, that whoever kept their doors 
shut, ran no risk, even if the plague were in the next house ; and the 
contact was easily traced in all the accidents which happened among the 
Franks. Comte Castellane had, for three years running, persons at- 
tacked in the same room, 111 the months of July and August, notwith- 
standing all possible precaution used in cleansing tlie room, and even 
white- washing it. At last, by my own advice to his excellency, 
grounded upon the above theory, he built a slight counter-wall 5 since 
which theie lias been no accident in that room, now five years ago. I 
could give so many such examples as dekiss are valeant. Fabium.’ 

Or ra;us, who was physician to Catherine, empress of Russia, 
and sent to advise during the plagues at Yassy and Mosfe&w* 
states, that the most common inode of contracting the^liscase 
was by contact. Samoclowitz, surgeon to the military hospital 
at Moscow, who had also extensive experience «of the plague ill 
Poland, Moldavia, and Wallachia, before he witnessed its tre- 
mendous ravages in Moscow, says, in the preface to his Memoire 
sur la Peste, * it is certain that the plague is developed and pro-, 
pagated only by contact.* All the assistant-surgeons who were 
employed under him, (fifteen in number,) took the disease, and 
all died excepting three; while the physicians, who walked 
among the sick without touchiug them, generally escaped. When 
Mr. Howard, in the year 178 j, went abroad to visit the principal 
lazzarettos in France and Italy, he* carried with him a set of 

J ufcslions conaerning the plague, drawn up by Drs. Aikin aryl 
ebb, which were to be submitted to the most experienced prac- 
titioners in the places which lie visited. When he returned. Dr, 
Aikin methodized and abridged the answers, and the result is. 
given in the celebrated work on the lazzarettos «f Europe. We* 
have no room lor it, and yet it deserves to be *ead by all those- 
who are in search of information on the subject. ‘ They all/ say> 
Mr. Howard , f in the most explicit manner concur in representing 
the plague as a contagious disease, communicated by near ap- 
proach to, or actual contact with infected persons or things.’ - 

' During 
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During the late war (as we used to call it) in Egypt, now a 
quarter of a century ago, the medical officers of both the French 
and English armies had ample opportunities of observing the 
plague, and “they almost unanimously came to the conclusijsw-, 
tndt it was a contagious disease. Dr. Edward Bancroft, a man 
of unquestionable learning and talent, yet prone enough to dis- 
sent from received opinions, accompanied the British army during 
part of the Egyptian campaign. His testimony is particularly im- 
portant, because, by his essay on the yellow fever, which he believes 
not to be contagious, he had shown himself fully prepared to adopt 
a similar opinion about the plague, if he had fnet with sufficient 
proofs of it : he thus expresses himself : 

* The facts which prove the necessity of actual contact with some 
infected person or thing to communicate the plague, are so numerous, 
and many of them so notorious, that it must be unnecessary for me to 
enter upon a detail of them, after what Dr. llussel and others have pub- 
lished, and after the experience of the British aimy in Egypt, which 
invariably demonstrated this necessity, by showing that all those who 
avoided contact, invariably escaped the disease, whilst those who did 
otherwise in suitable conditions, were very generally infected. Nor was 
there, so far as 1 have been able to discover, any instance, in the French 
Egyptian army, of a communication of the disease without contact, 
thoimb the physicians to that army, who have written on the subject, do 
not,Xbefieve, positively assert the impossibility of such communication/ 

Mr., now Sir James M'Urigor, surgeon to the Indian army in 
Egypt, during the Egyptian campaign, in his medical sketches of 
that expedition, "gives the following account of the arrangements 
at the pest-houses, and their result : 

* In the pest-houses of the army thirteen medical gentlemen did duty, 
who in the Indian army might be said to have had the post of honour. 
They were Mr. Thomas, Mr. Price, Mr. Rice/ l>r. Wayte, Mr. Grysa- 
daI6, Mr. Adrian, Mr. O’Farrel, Mr. Whyte, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Angle, 
Mr. Moss, Dr. Buchan, and Dr. Henderson. In order to take from our 
medical gentlemen, in the pest-houses, some of the most dangerous part 
of the duty, it was my wish to procure some of the Greek doctors of the 
country to reside in the pest-hotises, to feel the pulses there, draw blood, 
open and dress bubos, &c. The most diligent search way. made lor those 
ptftple, aifd very high pay was promised to them, but we could tempt 
none of them to live in our pest-houses : a plain proof of the opinion 
which th€y entertain of the contagious nature of the disease. The thir- 
teen gentlemen first mentioned, were those only that were directly in 
the way of contagion, for it became tlieir duty to come into contact 
with the infected, dud seven of them caught the infection, and four died. 
l r o the atmosphere of* the disease, all the medgpal gentlemen of the army 

' were exposed, as they saw and examined the cases in the first instance; 
but, except from actual contact, there never appeared to be any danger.’ 

The medical officers of the French army came io similar con- 
clusions* 
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elusions. Desgenettes, chief physician to the French army ill 
Egypt, in his ‘ Histoire Medicate del’Arm&j d’Oriont/ thus sums 
up his opinion on the subject of the plague : 

The plague is evidently contagious, but the conditions of the tmng- 
mission^f this contagion are not more exactly known than its specific 
nature. The dead hotly 1ms not appeared to transmit it — the animal 
body in a heated state, and still more in a state of febrile moisture, has 
appeared to communicate it more easily ; the contagion has been known 
to cease in passing from one river to another of the Nilej a simple trench 
made before a camp has been known to stop its ravages $ and on obser- 
vations of this kind is founded the useful insulation of the Frauks, the 
practice of which lias been sufficiently detailed by different travellers.' 

Baron Larr6, the principal surgeon to the French army, and 
the distinguished author ot the Memoirs of Military Surgery, 
states a similar opinion : 

‘ But however strong/ says he, f may have been these affections, 
(moral,) their effects cannot be compared to those which resulted from 
the communication of the healthy with the sick, or to the effects of con- 
tact with contaminated objects. We may be convinced of this truth, by 
the ravages which the plague made in the year 9, (1801,) among the 
Fatalist Mussulmen; * * * it werp to be wished that, on the first 
days of the invasion of the plague, its true character had been presented 
to the anny. Thw would have diminished the number of victfjps, in- 
stead of which the soldier, imbued with the opinion which was at first 
propagated, that this disease was dot pestilential, did not hesitate to 
seixe and wear the effects of bis companions dead of the plague. The 
pestilential germ developed itself in these individuals, who often sunk 
under the same fate. It was only when they had gained a perfect 
knowledge of this disease, that many preserved themselves by the pre- 
cautions which were indicated/ ’• 

Dr. Sotira, another of the physicians of the French army in 
Egypt, relates the following striking circumstance : 

* In the seventh year of the French republic, about eighty medical 
officers died of the plague. In consequence of this mortality, an order 
was issued to employ Turkish barbers in the pest-liouses, to dress the 
patients, and to undertake all the meefical treatment which required ac-* 
tual contact.* The result was, that during the next two years, only: 
twelve of the medical officers died of the plague, but half*the Turkish 
barbers caught it/ ' , 

Thus far we have drawn our information from medical men, 
eye-witnesses of the facts which they relate- But as there are 
many persons whimsical enough to think that medical men are 
the worst judges, av}d/that the less a man kiuyws on a subject, tjje 
more likely is he 4o come to a rigltf conclusion jibout it, we will 
•give them the experience and the opinion of the late Sir Thomas 
‘Maitland, who witnessed the rise, progress, and cessation of four 

different 
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different plagues in the Mediterranean ; those of Malta, Gozo, 
Corfu, and Cephalonia. In a letter to Lord Bathurst, dated 
Corfu, April, 1819, which is published at length in the Morning 
Herald' of June 29th, 1825, and is remarkable for its prac$fc' 
cfcl good sense and manly spirit, he states it as his firm opinion, 
that the plague is taken only by contact. ‘ I have inVariably 
found, (says he) that preventing contact, stops the disease, and 
that so long as contact is permitted, it uniformly increases. If 
the absencei of contact stops the plague, the allowing of contact 
must be the cause of it/ On this belief lie acted in organizing 
measures for the suppression of the disease.* Although Sir 
Thomas Maitland was bred neither as a logician, nor as a phy- 
- sician, it would be difficult for the former to reason better, or for 
the latter to act more skilfully. In the system of police by which 
he invariably succeeded in suppressing the plague, 

< the exclusive object of the troops was to prevent contact ; every 
family was shut up in their own houses, fed at their own doors, and sent to 
tlic lazzaretto the moment the disease appeared. The soldiers employed 
in this service scarcely ever contracted the disease. In the few instances 
that occurred, and they were extremely few, it was uniformly observed, 
of each soldier that took the plagpc, that lie was loose in his conduct, 
and neglectful of the necessary precautions. Those, on the contrary, 
who a&ebded to these precautions, never took it. They were sent into 
several villages, many of them with streets but a few feet wide ; they 
did the severest night-duties of all kinds, in these villages $ they lived 
in exactly the same atmosphere as the inhabitants, yet they never caught 
the disease, though^ it was raging in the villages $ they were stationed 
within a yard br two of camps and hospitals in which the plague was 
raging with great violence, and they never caught it 5 and lastly, they 
were exposed to tdl those hard duties, which in all infectious diseases are 
known to give a pre-disposition to the most violent and fat ah type of the 
prevailing disease, and yet they uever caught the plague/ 

We pause for want of room, not f<$r want of matter; for we 
have not produced One twentieth part of the trustworthy evidence 
op jecord. On this part of the subject there is a perfect glut 
*of proof, in examining which the mind gets so enured to the most 
.decisive* facta* that its sense of evidence becomes blpnted, and it 
oftefe puts'hside proofs, as feeble and inconclusive, which, on any 
' othe r occasion, would strike with instantaneous conviction. But 
enough has been said under this head, we trust, to make out our two 
first propositions ; .namely, that those persons are most liable to the 
plague, who approach those affected with it, and that those generally 
escape the disease, y^ho avoid those affect edy ith it. This is enough 
$0 prove that it is communicable from person to person : we have 
no other proof of the contagiousness of hooping cough, scarlet- 
fever, and, in the experience of the present generation, of measles, 
j But 
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But we shall proceed to the third test of a contagious disease, 
inoculation, and inquire whether the plague can be communicated 
artificially, like the small-pox and cow-pox. Under this head we 
not expect very abundant evidence. People consent to the 
inoculation of small-pox, because they can generally have it only 
once in their lives, and because, by so doing,; they substitute a 
disease which is fatal only once in live hundred cases, for a disease 
which is fatal in one case out of four. There are not the same 
temptations to submit to the inoculation of the plague; for, even 
if experience should prove that inoculation diminished the fatal 
force of the plagrte as much as it diminishes that of small-pox, 
it would not afford security from subsequent attacks. Wc must 
not expect, therefore, that many persons should have been so rash 
as voluntarily to inflict this disease on themselves. But a few 
such there have been, and we proceed to relate their experi- 
ments. 

During the campaign in Egypt, in 1801, the French troops 
were much depressed by their dread of the plague. To convince 
them that their alarms were unreasonable, Desgenettes attempted 
to inoculate himself with the disease, but to secure himself from 
the danger of the experiment, he washed the part with soap and 
water; we will give his own account of this experiment, the 
failure of which such erroneous inferences have been drawn;— 

' It was to restore the spirits and exhausted courage of thejarmy, that. 
In the middle of the hospital, I dipped a lancet in the ptis of a bubo 
belonging to a convalescent patient, and made a slight puncture in the 
groin and in the neighbourhood of the axilla, without rising any other 
precaution than washing myself with soap and water. I had, for more 
than three weeks, two little points of inflammation, corresponding to 
the two punctures, and fliey were still very teuder, when on my return 
from Acre, I bathed in the presence of the army, in the bath ofCeSaree. 
This incomplete experiment, df which I have been obliged to give some 
details, because of the noise it made, proves littlc^and docs ^ot refute 
the transmission of contagion, demonstrated by a thousand examples. 

Soon after this, $r. Whyte, a medical officer in the English 
army, bearing^ that Desgenettes had made the experiment wit h 
impunity, but n$t bearing of the precaution which life -had ltbcffT 
repeated the former, without the latter, in the pest house at^ El 
H am med, on die 2d January, 1 802. He was an ui i ti-coitfagionis t, 
and wished to verify his doctrine by showing that the disease could 
not be communicated by inoculation. The experiment and the 
result are thus related iy, a letter from Mr. RicfetheA doing duty in 
the pest house at El Hammed, to Mr.^now Sirdars M'Grigor 
'Dr. Whyte came here last. night, Jauuary 2d, 1802: soon after he 
came in, he rubbed some matter, from the bubo of a woman, -on the 

inside 
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inside of his thighs. The next morning he inoculated himself* in the 
wrists, with a lancet, with matter taken from the running bubo. of a 
sepoy/ 

In subsequent letters Mr. Rice states, that * Dr. Whyte continue^ 

good health on the 5th, and all day on the 6th till the evening, 
when he was attacked with rigors and other febrile symptoms/- 
He continued to have shiverings, succeeded by heat and perspi- 
ration, much affeqtioit of the head, tremor of the limbs, a dry 
black tongue, great thirst; a full, hard, irregular pulse; great 
debility antl r great anxiety. ‘ He still persisted that the disease 
was not the plague, and would not allow his grein or arm-pits to 
be examined/ He became delirious on the 8th, and died on the 
9th, in the afternoon. 

Dr. V alii was an Italian physician,, who resided for some time 
in Turkey. He distinguished himself by a work on the plague, 
and has sinee, we believe/ died of yellow fever, to investigate 
which Ue went to the West Indies. During his residence at 
Constantinople, lie is known to have made experiments on the 
inoculation of the plague, and in the Journal de Medecine, for 
May, 1811, we find the following statement, which the editor says 
he received from one of his correspondents. V alii diluted the 
pestilential matter with small-pock matter, or with the gastric 
juice Of frogs, or with oil. This compound he called his pom- 
made. If a Mussulman came fo consult him for an ophthalmiu, 
he ordered&him some of his pommade, to rub upon his eyelids: 
if another came* complaining of pain in the bowels, he ordered 
some of his .pomrnade, to rub upon his belly. In this way he 
gave the disease to thirty persons.. These facts M. Valli is said 
to have communicated to the Medical Society at Geneva, € and 
doubtless/ says the reporter, * he will one day publish them in de - 
tail! 9 Valli, however, never did publish them, probably ashamed 
of the retailt; for it is said that these Experiments went' to such a 
mischievous extend that the T urkish government kt length inter- 
fered, arrested the pharmacopolist who vended the pommade, 
burnt: his drugs, and cut off his head. # 

_We haveynow made out our three propositions;* the two first 
GfbVerwhelming evidence ; and the last, by all th# evidence which 
the, nature of the proposition would lead us to expect, and of 
which the I^fst that can be said is, that it fqrnishes strong ground 
for belief# We pause, therefore, and ask, whether there is not 
sufficient reason fe>r believing that the plague is contagious, to 
Jjustify us in abting^ipon this supposition^-to make it unjustifi- 
able tb act uppi any other, v ^Considering* the terrific nature of 
thij. one would suppose that the bare possibility of its 

bfeffog Contagious would iuciuce us to act pn that supposition, 

and 
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and that men would lay down a* a maxim, 4 Take it for grafted 
that it is contagious, till you are certain that it is not/ But when 
we consider the immense mass of evidence for the foregoing propo- 
rtions, the clearness and distinctness with which they are made 
out, the small number of dissentient voices, and the tremendous 
importance of the stake at issue, one would suppose it impossible 
that there should be men not merely incredulous'enough to dissent 
from this opinion, but mad enough to wish to a£t on their dissent. 
Yet such is ^he fact* 

( However indisputable the fact of the plague being contagious may be 
deemed by modem physicians, it may be remarked, that it has been 
strongly opposed as often as the subject of quarantine lias fallen under 
the deliberation of the legislature j and the public, at such times, have 
been constantly pestered by an inundation of pamphlets, which, without 
advancing any tiling new, merely retailed arguments which have long 
before been refuted/ # 

These are the words of Dr. Patrick Russell, physician to the 
British factory at Aleppo, about the year 1 7f>0. so applicable to 
the present state of things, that they might seem tg have been 
written to-day and with express reference to it. The Levant 
Company, finding the quarantine laws inconvenient, resolved, 
a few years ago, to take a medical opinion upon the necessity of the 
restrictions which they imposed. They accordingly selected and 
sent to Constantinople a physician of the name of M'Lean, a 
gentleman well suited to their purpose, who, although he knew 
nothing of die disease by experience, was thoroughly convinced 
that it was not contagious, and consequently that the restrictions 
were as unnecessary as they were inconvenient. GiSing out with 
these previous opinions, which we suppose we must not presume 
to call prejudices, he found an experience of seventeen days suffi- 
cient to satisfy his mind, and lie has ever since been incessantly 
active in propagatiug his belief. Zeal and activity are die virtues 
of a sect, aJ^oSPr. JVrLean with his few followers are entitled to 
the praise of possessing them ; in the shape of petitions to par- 
liament, articles in reviews, paragraphs in newspapers,* and 
speeches in parliament, they have kept their view ofy the. subject 
incessantly before the public; and the result has beeu, th^t ittjT 

— — r-; ■ — — ; — 

* Tt i» ainusing.to notice the things on this subject produced in Jhe Wrtily papers. 
The Morning Chronicle for September 7th, of this year, which is him lying before 
us, contains an account of a sitting of the Koyal Academy of Sciences at Paris* in 
which a M. Lassis, an unbeliever in the contagibusness of thp pla^eV^s represented 
as spying that * he denied the existence of contagion in every; species oi' disease 
excepting only the measles .$1*1 siphylis. 1 ! Then the smallpox and £ow-p6x are 
Coutagious,— diseases which we can propagate ft will, bv the point of. a lancet, with 
matter which we can see and feeler Where will the folly of man stop? , v . 

* * T; ' . > legislature 
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jMaturc has been prevailed upon to reconsider the quarantine 
laws, and ultimately to consent to a modification of them. 

We proceed therefore to inquiie what reasons have been dis- 
covered sufficiently weighty to set aside the experience of^^r 
fcany generations, and so many witnesses, together with all the in- 



House of Commons, and in a dissertation on the subject by a 
writer in tne Westininstei Review.* 

Byway of iutioductiou to the discussion it-is fiist laid down 
that, on the question of contagion, medical men are the worst 
judges, and that the best aie * men of geneial science, whose 
minds aie accustomed to weigh e\ Hence/ but who are unac- 
quainted with, and consequently unprejudiced on the subject. The 
only reason given for this lemaikablc but very convenient propo- 
sition is, that the student** of medicine aie the slaves of authority, 
which iu aftei-Jite, as physicians, the} seldom outgiow; but if it be 
common foi die Student to be oppiessedby the authority of eminent 
teachers, we shall presently see that it is not impossible for the 
ignorant to be deceived by the niistatemeuts of plausible* rea- 
soners. The question of contagion, like eveiy other, requires 
two ''qualifications in those who are to pionounce a judgment 
upon it; a knowledge of the whole truth as to matters of fact, 
and a capability of leasoning rightly upon that knowledge it 
squires also something moie — a knowledge of the whole truth 
matters of fact on certain analogous medical questions, as 
B as the reasonings upon which points once disputed in them 
have been finafily settled ; iu older to compaie the difficulties so 
settled, w r ith difficulties still remaining in the w r ay of any positive 
theory of contagion. It is obvious that men of science who know 
nothing of medicine can possess only* one of these three qualifi- 
cations; and a sufficient reason why they must hi incompetent 
judges, is, that although they can appieciale what is neat in point 
of statement and plausible ot even accuiate*in point of reasoning, 
T-ihfjy are ndfgiidges whatever of what is true in point of fact. 
Hence, wYien they listen to a man who is little scrupulous about 
tha.accip»Ci&of his facts, they aie entirely at his mercy. Jt 
requires riq^great sagacity to perceive that the real motive for this 
appeal to* those, who are not physicians is, not because they 
are likely be the best judges, but the most docil6 listeners — 
-because they ‘arc lefts likely to detect the errors of their teachers, 
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It is easy to argue triumphantly about law with a physician, 
about physic with a lawyer, about theology with either — in short, 
oil any subject with any person who knows nothing about it. 

jfrom this introduction we pass to the first argument produced 
to prove that the plague is not contagious, which is, that it is not 
governed by the laws of contagious, but of epidemic diseases. 
This argument, which is announced with great parad^, explaid% 
most elaborately, and referred to again and a gum, as She corned 
stone of the system, is an attempt to lay down the la>y$ by which 
contagious, and those by which epidemic diseases governed, 
and then, having Ascertained by what laws the plague is governed, 
to deduce whether it is epidemic or contagious. This is amazingly 
well suited to take in the * men of general science/ the minds 
€ accustomed to weigh evidence/ for it has a logical air which they 
tan readily appreciate, whilst it reposes upon facts of which they 
art entirely ignorant. If the reader will take the trouble to com- 
press and comprehend it, he will find that it comes to this: — 
Contagious diseases (as small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever) are 
very uniform in their symptoms and duration — affect a person only 
once in his life — the patient under them is not subject to relapses, 
and they maylie propagated at all tlfnes and seasons. On the con- 
trary, epidemic diseases are very irregular in their symptoms and 
length* — appearand disappear at certain times of the ycar-^aremost 
prevalent in certain countries, or even neighbourhoods — may affect 
a person Repeatedly in life, and the sufferer is liable t6 relapses. 
Now, as the plague is very irregular in its symptoms and lengths 
appears and disappears at certain seasons — is most {Prevalent in.^f* 
tain countries and even neighbourhoods — caii affect a person repeat- 
edly — and as relapses pccur to the patient — as the plague Las all 
these qualities in common with epidemic diseases, it is plain that 
it must be ail epidemic and^iot a contagious disease. N qw the first 
Sophism di|^qyerable in this argument is, tlnjJ^the contagious or 
non-contagious nature of a disease is here made a Question of 
inference to be determined by reasoning, which in truth is a ques- 
tion of fact to be dt&ermined by experience. Let any ifian who r 
has the smallest pretensions to understanding say htflich is tbw* 
light mode of discovering whether or not d disease is contagious 
—to finjJ out,, that it is uniform in its symptoms aijjf |^ogre%s— , 
that it affects a persdfi only once in life — that wh ejj ale sceLt 

he is not liable to relapse — and thence to infer that fit is conta- 
gious— or to go amOtfc the sick, to observe aftd watch the way in 
which it spreads, andvjlius to ascertain whether it wiS contagious 
.When Gall firsfbroa<mcd : jiis crani^/bgical doctrines in GergJany, 
they were ridiculed on fffe stage — a master is represented- niting 
his servants according tofh6 shape of their skulls — he feelstheir 
vol. x&xm. no, lxv. q ' head 
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heads — fimU the bumps whirl 1 constitute a good servant— infers 
that they are sober, honest, and industrious — hires them without, 
characters, mid in the end finds them drones, profligates, and 
thieves. No\\ r the mode of proceeding, which in this instancy. „ 
w^ pnly an imagined absurdity, is absolutely practised by Dr. 

* *' ^h^nd his followers in judging of the contagiousness of 

& 

Iik not Only istjie question resolved by reasoning which ought 
to" be^ resolved by experience, but even in the conduct, of the rea- 
soning tlifere is a fresh sophism or rather blunder. One class of 
contagious diseases, the eruptive fevers, is assumed to be the ouly 
class— its - laws are described, ami every disease which is not 
governed by them is inferred not to be contagious whereas the 
questionat issue is, whether the eruptive fevers are the. only con-,, 
tagious fevers. It to determine whether negroes were 'human 
beings, we wire to take a particular people, as Europeans, and, 
describing among their qualities a fair complexion, were to infer 
that because negroes were not fair they were not human, would 
not this be begging the question ? yet this is precisely the line 
we adopt when, in a dispute what are contagious fevers, we take 
the eruptive fevers as the only examples. 

Another argument against the contagiousness of the plague is, 
that it breaks out at a certain season, lasts for a certain time, and 
then subsides and remains dormant till the favourable season re- 
turns. On the other hand we are told, that * contagious diseases 
ibe propagated £t any time, and among any number of persons’ — 
a disease depending upon a specific contagion must prevail 
I in all seasons, in a pure as well as in an impure atmosphere, 
amongst the rfeli as readily as amongst the poor ; and that thje only 
influence of these adventitious circumstances would be to render 
the disease more or less severe.’ We could not produce a stronger 
instance how unsafe it is to trust these discussions into the hands 
of those who are igtjjpbrant of medicine ; for no well educated physi- 
cia^could ever have penned such a statement, and no competent 
udge cdifld, ever for a moment have listened to it. 

. ^^A ^^ftHfe^seases which are unquestionably contagious; — What 
is tlte ?a^t --with hydrophobia? Sometimes it i$#b rare, and ex- 
citt^sq Jg^&ttention, that dogs run about without restraint, and; 

liost forget that there is suchift diseafe. At other, 
prevalent, and the bite of dogs 4s so often followed; 
*ea^iu man, that the public are kept in perpetual 
^ placarded with ordari. to tie up the dogs, 
arance in the s£^eets occasion® the timid to fly, and 
. . _ . follovy them with stoned and dubs. ,As the 

is ialways in existence, and the animals susceptible to it 

always 
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always alive, whence comes it that it is more active and diffusive 
at one time than at another l It is plain that, beside the specifics 
contagion, there is a diffused cause Which renders the disease more 
communicable at one time than at another* Whether it is a 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere, as is commonly believed^ 
and if how it acts, whether by rendering the, poison^'iaflt^^ 
active, or the bodies of animals more susceptible to it, it is 
cessary for 1 our* present purpose to inquire. « It is%hdtigh J ^^ 
know that hydrophobia, which * depends on a specific contagion/ 
is not * propagated equally at all times/ and does nbt ' prevail 
alike in all season#/ The same fact may be stated, and the same 
inference may be drawn with regard to the hooping-cough* 
Parents well know that at one time it is almost a forgotten 
disease, at another time tliejt can scarcely go into a family Without 
coming in contact with it; and experienced physicians know that 
it generally prevails in cold damp seasons, as the e&d of autumn 
and winter, and is little heard of in the warm dry days of slimmer. 
Measles are generally most rife in spring and disappear in summer. 

* The scarlet fever/ says Sydenham, f though it may happen at any 
time; yet it most commonly conics at the latter end of summer/' • € The 
measles of 1070/ says the same distinguished physician, ‘ began very 
early , that is, at the beginning of January, and, increasing daily, came 
to their height in March ; afterwards they gradually decreased, and 
were quite extinguished in the following July.’ 

With regard to the small-pox and cow-pox, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the artificial and the natural propagation ojk 
contagious diseases. It is quite true that contagious disettjKj^ 
which are. propagated by inoculation, can, generally speakifi||j^ 
be propagated in this way ‘ at any time, and amoij|pany number 
of persons/ but leave? them to be propagated in the natural- 
way, and it is quite notoiious that they spread readily at Otte time, 
and scarcely ?at all at another. The small-pox has been%> much 
restrained, firsts by the introduction of inocula^n, and secondly, 
by that of vaccination, that experimentally we 6f the present day 
know little of its natural course ; but before the introduction of 
the one, and the discovery of the other, the small-po%ttoed .tolis*** 
dormant— : then appear — rage for a time — ancTtlfbn subSde— likfe 
epidemic diseases. Sydenham, who lived before the ’ 

lation arid vaccination* describes the small-pox 
appearing rarely, or mot at all; then beginning *o sHc^ltshlfrat ' 
the approach of the vernal equinox ; - spreading niwE^^aud^m'o^e, * 
every day, becoming .Epidemic about auturnjfc ^ 
coming on of winter, returning again in the followingj^^^Wd 
prevailing till checked byidfae subsequentwinter^ 
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which this admirable physician gives of the small-pox in different 
years read exactly like accounts of an epidemic disease. 

Boerhaave, speaking of the same disease, says, * this disorder is 
generally epidemical, beginning early in the spring, increasing rrr 
staittier, abating in autumn, ceasing .almost entirely the following 

* $ter, tor return in the spring, aud reign again in the same order/ 
h Swieteii, who, though a commentator on Boerhaave, wrote 
hi experience, mft#; describing Sydenham’s account of the 
rise, progress, and subsidence of small-pox, adds, * I have seen 
many variolous epidemic constitutions, and they agreed in most 
things with the observations of Sydenham/ Sydenham, Boer- 
ha&ve htjrd Van Swietcn saw the small-pox before inoculation 
was introduced, when it was propagated in the natural way, and 
we see that it used to run its course just like epidemic diseases. 

Sydenham, Jived and was practising in London in the year 
l66o. He saw something of the dreadful plague of that year, 
and he had frequent opportunities of seeing the small-pox propa- 
gate itself in the natural way. Now it is curious, that so far from 
there being any striking difference between the progress of the 
plaou?, and the progress of contagious diseases, as the anti-con- 
tagionists assert, lie selects thf-se two as strikingly similar in their 
mode of appearing and disappearing. 

c That-sucli a disposition or texture happens tdrthc mass of the air as 
occasions various diseases at differdiit times is manifest to every oue that 
but considers, that one and the same disease kills an infinite number of 
at some certain seasons, and at another time seizes only here and 
a man, and goes no farther 3 and this is very apparent in the small- 
especialljyp the plague, the argument of this chapter/ 

When Hr. jenner first disclosed his discovery of vaccination, 
and every body was anxious to vciify it by experiment, the London 
physicians could procure no matter, (because, as they were told, 
the disease was ex y net. 

* Unfortunately, 1 Dr. Woodvillc, (the physician to the Small-pox 
hospital,)./ at the time Dr. Jenner s publication appeared, no cow-pox 
k matter could be procured, for tfie disease had llfcn become extinct, nor 
it expected to return till the spring, the period^ v»hicli it usually 
affects tlie dbvvs. Towards the latter end of January fast, I was itiformed 
that^he cow-pox had appeared among several of the milch cows kept in 
Gray’s ImHtklie, and about four fifths of them were eventually infected/ 

This circumstance is not peculiar to London; In Germany the 
cow-pos^ is aj^ueldly so extinct at one time, and so prevalent at 
Hfcqother,' that jt is the belief of scientific men that it is newly ori- 
ginated; and Pilger, a veterinary surgeon, who is good authority 
for die purpose for which we cite him, says, * that in Russia the 

disease 
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disease arises among the cattle an hen they are driveu from Kasai* 
to Moscow/* 

It appears, therefore, that contagious. diseases prevail much at 
one time and little at another, and, consequently, that two things 
are^equisite for their ready propagation ; the one, the contagious 
matter itself, the other, a diffused cause, supposed to be a state* 
of the atmosphere favourable to its action. Let it never bciS&S 
gotten, that this is the case with diseases unquestionably and nofw 
riously contagious, and therefore that when it is found to be the 
case with the plague it can be no objection to the belief of its her 
iug also contagious. Are the anti-contagionists ignorant of these 
facts ? In this, and other instances which we shall have occasion to 
notice, the error is so extraordinary, that it is really difficult to 
refer it to ignorance; igmyance so dense is almost incredible. 
But we go oil. 

The anti-contagionists, describing epidemic diseases, say, 

c People arc attacked, not in proportion as the inhabitants of the 
fttlectcd mix with those of the unalfectcd places ; but, in proportion as 
the inhabitants of unaffected expose themselves to the air of affected places. 
The visits of the sick to unaffected place* is [are] followed by no increase 
of disease ; the visits of the inhabitants of an unaffected, to an affected 
place, is [are] attended with a certain increase of sickness. On their 
removal from a noxious to a pmc air, the sick often rapidly recover ; but 
they do not communicate the disease to the inhabitants of a pure atmos- 
phere ; in the history of all the epidemics which have ever prevailed, in all 
parts of the earth, there is not on record a single example of the commu- 
nication of the disease from the sick to the healthy in a pure 
phere.’-— West. Rev . No. V. p. 14.3. 

Here are, put only in several forms, two propositions: FnW, r 
that when the people o/ healthy districts visit the affected districts, 
they take the disease not from the sick, but from the air. 
Secondly, that when the sick move from an affected to a healthy 
district, they speedily recover, and do not give tjjte disease to others. 
Let us take these propositions, and try them in4hoir application to 
the plague. If those who come out of a healthy into au affected 
district, took the di&ase not from the sick, but from the air, then 
those who avfiided the sick, would be as lisjjh^to the, disease 
those who approached and touched them. Is this the fact with 
the plague ? so notoriously the contrary, that all mod^JWfcsefven 
have conic to tlje conclusion that absolute contact, either with jh- 
fected persons or nftected^blothes, is necessary for tKe commu- 
nication of the disease. Hence the securitycfiF who, vriiile 
the plague is raging. Mint themselves up in th'o Very towii in whicB* 
it is raging, and avoid all intercourse with the sick J Why did ffie 

* Haudbuch der Veicrinawlsscnschaft. , 
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religious communities at Marseilles, which practised this seclusion, 
escape? Why did the Foundling Hospital at Moscow, whidi 
was strictly shut up, escape, while the Foundling Hospital at 
Marseilles, which admitted a patient with the plague, w^s sw^pt 
ofcits population? Why at Malta, iu 1813, was the pla^pe kept 

f itff the Military Hospital, although it was raging in the ground 
Sr, while in the houses in the immediate neighbourhood, the 
sase was not onty gening access to the ground floors, but climb- 
ing to tKo very garrets? Why did the French medical officers in 
Egypt die in crowds, whilst they dressed the patients, and as soon 
as the task of touching and dressing them was putfiipon the Turkish 
barbeTS/^why was the mortality transferred from the surgeons to the 
barber#? Why did the troops, employed by Sir Thomas Maitland 
to Suppress the plague at Malta, escape the disease, although 
they were, not pnly in the same district, but in the same streets in 
which' it was raging ? In short, for we might have saved ourselves 
this recitation of facts, why is the practice of seclusion, or 
Shutting up, as it is called, practised by the European factories 
in places liable to the plague, an effectual preventive of the 
disease ? If it is said that those persons keep aloof in the healthy 
districts, then are the healthy* and sick districts often ^separated 
b^a distance only of a few feet — then is the definition of a healthy 
district, a place iu which the healthy shut themselves ‘up? — then 
is a man able to plant himself lit the midst of a sick district, draw 
round him a magic wand, and say to the noxious atmosphere, so 
fafeshaft thou come, and no farther? Moses’s out-stretched hand 
jjjak not more 'power over the waters of the Red Sea, than* ft here 
aifributed to . human volition over a contaminated atmosphere. 

Now for the second proposition, that f ^ 

‘.the visit^ of the sick to unaffected places is [arc] followed by s po increase 
of disease. f In the history of all the epidemics which have ever prevailed 
.in all parJLs of the eajth, there is not on record a single, example of the 
cominunication of t|p disease from the sick to the healthy iu a pure 
. atmosphere.’ 

k Qhr readers will bear in mind that the writer’s own description 
puie^atmoaphere is, the atmosphere of upaffScted places; 
otherwise, if, when the visits of the sick to unaffected places are 
foll</%ve(Mij( the propagation of the disease, that fact be taken as 
a proof of tne impurity of the atmosphere, ffgwould be reasoning 
in a f dfcle--*a merd juggle, instead oHln argument. Now, taking 
the proposition in* this sense, a more during and outrageous 
H %istatomept was never penned. Excepting duly places where the 
disease is endemi^, nearly alf the plagues which have ever ilevas- 
, fated the world, have followed the visits ofLthe sick to unaffected 
places^- ike only difficulty iii producing f a single example/ is 
* - th$ 
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the difficulty of choosing among a multitude. The plague of 
Malta, in 1813, followed the visit of the sick, in the San NicoJo 
from Alexandria, an affected place, to Majta, an unaffected place, 
unaffected for 137 years. The plague at <5020 followed a vfcht 
fio&f'v^iletta, an affected place, to <5ozo, an unaffected placewrr- 
an elevated, little island, only a few miles long. f The plague at 
Marseilles, in 1720, followed the visits of the sick from «Seyde^f 
Syria, andjrom Tripoli, affected places*^# Marseilles, an unaf- 
fected place, uuaffected for more than half a century. The plague 
of Moscow, in 1771, followed the visit of the sick from Choczin, 
an affected place*, to Moscow, an unaffected place, unaffected for 
more than a century and a half. So far from being iu want of a 
single instance, we have no room for the number which press on 
us; but wc will give one which may serve better than any on a 
larger scale, and iu more populous districts, because no stress 
can be laid on the impurity of the air. When the plague was 
raging in London, in the year J(i()d, the visit, not of the sick, but 
of the clothes of the sick from London, an affected place, to a 
village on the Peak of Derbyshire, an unaffected place, was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of the disease in the pure air of that re- 
mote andelevated spot. Dr. Macmichael has given a full account 
of this striking fact in his very interesiiug Pamphlet; but we find 
the following shorttttncntion of it by Mr. Howard, .in his account 
of the principal lazzarettos of Km;ope. 

* When the plague .raged .in London, in the year 1665, the infection 
was couveyed by means of a parcel of clothes to the remote viffageof 
Eyanf near Tidcwcll, in the Peak of Derby dure. In this place It ramie 
out .in September, 1665, and continued its ravages upjvards of a Jewr, 
when 26().$f the inhabitants had died of it. The vforthy rector, Mr. 
Mompesson, whose nanlc may rank with those of Cardinal Burroineo of 
Milan, and the good Bishop of Marseilles, at its breaking out, resolved 
not to quit his parishioncrs,T>ut used every argument to prevail with Ids 
wife to leave the infected spot. 8hc, however, refused to forsake her 
husband, and is supposed to have died of the plague. They sent away 
their children. Mr..Mompesson constantly employed himself during the 
dreadful .visitation, in* bis pastoral office, and preached to his flock in 
field where rifltuggi had formed a sort of alcove iuarock, wljich place ^1 
retains the appellation of a church. He survived, and the entries m the 
parish register relative to this calamity are iu his hand-wit^tg. «In the 
fields surrounding the town are many remains denoting ffic places where 
tents were pitched j^jhul tombs are still existing of. large families entirely 
swept away by this devouring pestilence.' — p. 


* The anti-contagionlsts have been in the*habil of affirming t that the plague had 
never penetrated into Arabia. \Ve have received the following communication from 
Dr. Benjamin Babington, who came over land frorti India, and in whom the soundest 
*ensn $md the most cautious observation, are hereditary .qualifications, Itd>ears im- 
mediately on this part of the subject.— The plague, hurl never been in Arabia till th«s 

,q 4 r‘/t middle 
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.The statement then is utterly false; but that is not all; it is 
equally inconclusive; if we were tq admit that the removal of the 
sick tq places unaffected with the plague is often followed by 
speedy recovery, and by no spread of the disorder, we should only 
admit what is true with regard to diseases unquestionably qrvfta- 
gi.Qus, as the small-pox. Van Swieten, who saw the sizltll-pox 
,$jhen it >vas propagated only in the natural way, writes, thus : 

f I have sometimes pbserjed large towns to be free from the small-pox* 
whilst it raged epidemically in tlie neighbouring villages ; and, on the 
contrary, sqme large towns universally visited by the complaint, whilst 
the villages in the neighbourhood remained in health f though the inha- 
bitants of both mixed daily with each other. I also perfectly remember, 
that I once* removed two patients of mine from a place where the small- 
p6x raged to a large town, without propagating the contagion there; 
and many excellent physicians, with whom I have cultivated a friendly 
commerce with respect to medical knowledge, testify, that they have 
observed the same thing/ 

A similar fact is mentioned by Sir John Pringle, in his Account 
of Diseases of the Army, where it is stated that ‘ the small-pox, 
being carried into a carnp by some new raised recruits, quickly 
disappeared without becoming general, although it is notorious 
that other camp-diseases are but too apt quickly to spread them- 
selves/ Again, the late and learned Dr. Odier, in a letter from 
Geneva to Dr. Haggarih, says, 

‘ wc have frequently inoculated at Geneva a great number of children in 
the years during which the small-pox was not epidemic ; these children 
have gone out every day, even after the eruption had broken out ; they 
liavfe been in the' streets, and in the public walks; they have communi- 
cated freely with, other children susceptible of the infection, and, not only 
the small-pox did* not spread, but there did not occur, to my knowledge, 
any distinct instance of the communication of the disease from one indivi- 
dual to another in the streets or promenades/ 

When Sir James M/G rigor was at Bombay, the small-pox was 
raging in the houses contiguous to the barracks, yet not one adult 
or child in the regiment was affected by it. In Africa, when the 
JHarmattan blows, no contagion is active, not oven that by inocu-e 
lafrion of the small-pox. f 

__Wc pass 6n to aiTobservation which deserves mote attention, be-< 

middle of Mahomed Ali Pasha of Egypt, sent his troops across the desert 

* into Arabia on an ^iepedition against the Wahabees. On this occasion it visited Yainbo 
and Jedda, and crept down the coast as low as Gamfada. mch of these towns lost 
nearly h^lf its population. f When t was at Milo, in the end of 1815 , a vessel earner 
into the port having, brie pgrsdii on board ill with the plague. This vessel was ordered 
uy*bc Greek authorities to quit the Imrbour. She put iftte* Mitylcne, where those in 
.command being less cautious, allowed tlfc? sailors to land, several of whom had by this 
time become infected. The disease immediately afterwards broke out among the 
Islanders, and many fell victims to it.' >, 

cause 
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cause it is not founded in misstatement*, it is this : that the plague, 
when raging violently, sometimes suddenly abates at the very time 
when the supposed sources of infection, contaminated persons, or 
contaminated things, are most numerous. In the great plague of 
Ldfajgn, in 1 665, Sydenham states* that * the number of deitfhs 
which \ad increased to som^’ thousands in one week in August, 
decreased and almost stopped at the latter end* of November^* 
It must be obvious to the thoughtful reader, tiny; this circumstance, 
on which so much stress is laid, is only another instance of a ge- 
neral accident of contagious diseases which we have already 
weighed and considered, viz. that they are propagated readily at 
one time and with difficulty at another. This has generally been 
explained by the supposed existence or non-existence of some 
quality in the atmosphere favourable to the propagation ; if the 
atmosphere can suddenly assume such a quality, it is easy to under- 
stand how it may as suddenly lose it. If some changes are capable 
of increasing, other changes may be capable of diminishing the 
prevalence of a disease. There is no more mystery in the sudden 
diminution than there is in the sudden increase in the number of 
the sick, anil there is no mystery in either to one, who duly considers 
that t>vo things are required for the* ready diffusion of a contagious 
disease; the one, the contagious matter or effluvium; the other* 
a particular state of the atmosphere favourable to its action. 

Other circumstances may contribute to the decline of conta- 
gious diseases. A man must have had little experience in medi- 
cine who docs not know that some persons are; more susceptible 
of disease than others. When a contagious disease first hredj&$ 
out, it of course seizes the most susceptible subjects— they are the 
tinder, which take fire readily and burn rapidly! The disease 
spreads easily and wutely as long as this combustible matter is 
abundant, blit as soon as ij is consumed the fire bums dimly, and 
at length goes out. Something too may depend on this, that the 
contagion may lose its pungency by passing through many indivi- 
duals, and at length wear out. The vaccine matter fresh from the 
cow produces a more painful disorder than after it has passed for + 
some time through the human subject by inoculation ; and if vac- 
cination be now less effectual than formertjnTs a^preventive of 
small-pox, it may be because we have neglected too lg£g tab vac- 
cinate with matter taken immediately from the anftnal. When 
siphylis was first brought from America to Europe, it was so viru- 
lent and so terrible, thaf wc can hardly rccogniae in the descriptions 
left of it by our ancestors, the comparatively mild and tractable*- 
disease of the present day. • 

The last argument of the anti-contagionists tfhich we think 
titled to any notice, is the circumstance, that when the plague is 

prevalent. 
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prevalent, so many persons are exposed to the contagion without 
being affected. This argument is founded upon the supposition, 
that because almost ever)' body is susceptible to the contagion of 
MiiaU-pox, measles, and scarlet fever, therefore almost every body 
must be susceptible to the contagion of the plague if itJ^:*eon- 
tagious ; in other words, that the laws which govern the eruptive 
contagious fevers must be the same as govern all contagious fevers. 
This argument we kave already destioyed, by observing that it takes 
for granted the very point in dispute, that the eruptive contagious 
fevers are the only contagious fevers. If because .many who are 
exposed to the contagion of the plague escape it, we are to infer 
that the exposure is not the cause of the plague in those who take 
it, let us see to what conclusions we shall arrive. Of those who are 
bitten by a rabid animal, many are not affected by hydrophobia; 
therefore the bite of a rabid animal is not the cause of hydrophobia. 
Of those exposed to a cold and variable season, many are not af- 
fected with pulmonary inflammations ; therefore cold and variable 
weather is not the cause of pulmonary inflammations. Of those 
oppressed by the intense heat of the season, many are not seized 
with the cholera ; therefore a hot seasou is not the cause of cho- 
lera. But a truce to this — tke causes of disease are not things 
whiclr invariably produce them, but which produce them suffi- 
ciently often to leave no doubt that they are to be considered their 
causes. Every body is susceptible to small-pox, measles, and 
scarlet fever; but then, having had them once, he never has them 
again. Many people are not susceptible, at least for a time, to the 
plague; but then, having had it once, they may have it repeatedly-*- 
singleness of attack is a compensation for universal susceptibility — 
frequent insusceptibility is a compensation, for the liability to re- 
pealed, attacks. Nature, or rather Providence, abounds in these 
compensations. i 

We might now leave the subject, but there are a few statements 
ofc.the anti-coutagionisls which it will be useful to notice, not as 
important in themselves, but as showing the structure of the 
minds of those who advance them, how little they are to b<? 
Jtcusled even in the statement of a fact, and how unfit they are as 
guides on so nioihehtous a subject. A writer in Blackwood’s 
Magaziaa*,a|Juding to the anonymous expositor of Dr. M‘Lean?s 
whims, says, ‘ it is true I know nothing of the subject, but the 
Article appears to* me to be quite condusive / It is impossibly 
to put it more, hafpily — the exposition does appear quite con- 
“>Ausive to one who knows nothing of 1110' subject. The most 
potent arguments are facts, aficLwhen the teacher cares little, and 
the student is totally ignorant, whether they are accurate or no, 
the business of conviction is an easy task. An instance or two 
will snow what we mean. ‘The 
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f Tlve small-pox secretes a contagious matter which is . contained iu 
its pustules— the measles secretes a contagious matter which is contained 
in its vesicles . Apply a portion of the fluid contained in the pustules of 
/be one and the vesicles of the other to a healthy person, it will excite 
in latter the same train of symptoms as existed in flic individual in 
whomi$be contagions matter wa$ secreted.* — West. Rev. No. V. p. 138. 
And again — * the small-pox is never without its pustules, the measles is 
never without its vesicles/ — Ibid. p. 139. 

Thfe writer has good reason for his disfast£ for medical autho- 
rities, and his preference of men of general science for his judges ; 
/or here is a fact, one of the main pillars .of his argument, which such 
judges would receive without suspicion, but which every medical 
jnan on earth knows to be utterly false. The truth is, that though 
vesicles sometimes occur during the progress of measles, they are 
by no means the essential dV characteristic eruption of the disease; 
the characteristic eruption of measles is a rash, containing no 
matter to inoculate with, and no one ever thought of producing 
the measles i by applying a portion of the fluid contained in its 
vesicles/ Dr. Francis Home, of Edinburgh, who, in the year 
1759, attempted to inoculate the measles, expressly says, * there 
was no mutter,’ and therefore lie was obliged to employ the blood. 
Again, 

* Were epidemic diseases really propagated by contagion, it could not 
possibly be a matter of controversy 3 the facts establishing the truth 
would be so clear, so numerous, so overwhelming, as to place it beyond 
ail question. No one can doubt, no one ever did^doubt, that the smallpox 
is contagious. This alone must be sufficient to decide the matter in the 
judgment of every philosophical mind.* — Ibid. p. 147. 

Now we beg leave to inform the ' philosophical minds* to 
whom an appeal is hare made, that some one did doubt that the 
small-pox was contagious; no less a person than the greatest 
physician England ever punduced, Sydenham. He saw the small- 
pox when its natural mode of diffusion was not interrupted by 
inoculation or vaccination, as it now is, and yet this great man had 
no suspicion that it was contagious. Iu his time a belief in the 
tion-contagiousness of small-pox was not only the medical, but J 
the popuIar # opinion. Cadbury, the ' London^ 

Deliverance Predicted/ published in the year 1665, says, * I say 
fhen, it (the plague) ought not to be deemed infecUce#*at $11, at 
least not more infectious than smalt-pox , scurvy, pleurisy, ague, 
gout/ *• 

Mistatements, however, of the kind which v$e have just noticed, 
tire not matter* of sutrprize, for the^argument is not addressed to 
medical men; it appeals from their judgment to that of men of 
general science acquainted with the laws of evidence. We come 
now to a different class, and we suspect that for the future |yen a 

v knowledge 
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.knowledge of the laws of evidence may be found an inconvenient 
qualification in the men of science who are to decide the question, 
Fqjr example we are told that* 

* ii $% the custom in Turkey for the relations of those who died of the 
plague, to wear the clothes of the deceased, or to sell them at thp^fiblic 
bazaar $ they are never destroyed, they arc invariably either wo/h by the 
relatives or sold at the public market ; there is no instance on record of 
the disease being communicated by these means. /The persons who deal in 
the clothes are not infected, the persons who wear them remain free from 
the disease.’ — West. Rev. No. V. p. 1G0. 

A naturalist vyho had affirmed that domesticated hogs were in- 
fested with a species of vermin which did not infest wild hogs, 
was asked how he knew it; whether he had combed all the wild 
hogs in the world ? So we may ask whether the auti-coutagionists 
have traced all the old clothes which are worn by the relatives or 
sold at the bazaar ? 

When Dr. M‘Lcan was examined before the Committee on 
contagion, he said, * 

* I used to walk into the city of Constantinople, even after I had the 
disease, and go through the thickest of the people, visiting the coffee- 
houses and other frequented places ; nor was the disease by that means 
propagated.’ 

How does he know? did he inquire into the fate of all the 
people whom he had jostled ip the streets, and sat by in the 
coffee-houses ? 

If we admit the fact that many people are exposed to the clothes 
of the sick without catching the disease, it proves no more than 
the fact that many are exposed to the sick themselves without 
catching it; and this we have already considered. It is not even of' 
this value to the anti-contagionists, till they have satisfied inquirers 
on a few preliminary points in each case, which seem to have 
escaped them as of no impoitance. Were the clothes of the dead 
worn during their illness? Were they worn during that stage of 
the disease which is infectious? To what extent have they been 
& exposed to the air since the death of their owner? A lancet 
dipped in vaccine matter kept for a few days in the*, pocket, and 
tSeh used fiSf vacskxiuoii, with all the advantages of intentional 
immersion in the contagious fluid, and careful insertion under the 
skin in tReact of vaccination, is more likely to fail than to succeed! 
in giving the disease; and hence the importance of bringing 
together the person*, to be vaccinated with the person from whom 
is to be vaccinated, and performing the , operation with fres|i 
matter. r : 

So much for the evidence in support of this sweeping statement 
that * there is no instance on record of the communication of the 
% ‘ disease 
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di^ehse by these means and now let us hear a little evidence 
against it. 

^ It is a notion,' says Dr. Russell, e prevalent at Aleppo, that a plague 
cannot subsist in the city any considerable time without being imparted 
to thb Tcwsi. Many of that nation are employed as brokers and pedlars 
in most parts ol* tbe town, and numbers who deal iy old clothes daily 
pass through the streets, purchasing their wares from nil ranks of people. 
In this manner it is supposed the distemper is transported to the Jewish 
district/ 

And again, says Dr. Russell, 

e if substances tain ltd by the sick should be conveyed into secluded ret reals, 
and persons happen to be seized uilh the distemper , c;pi it be ascribed not 
to contagion, but to terror ? and the instances here alluded to are not the 
creation of fancy, but strictly consonant to repeated experience in Turkey' 

In another place Dr. Russell says, 

* I met with many instances of the disease being communicated by 
coverlids, carpets, and apparel purcl^y'd from infected houses/ 

Dr. lhigiu t, who was with the French army in Eg\pt, states 
that at Jaffa, an apothecary dying of ihe plague, liis neck-hand- 
kerchiefs were divided among, and worn by, fourteen poisons: 
all these were seized with the plague, and had bub os in their 
necks. 

The anfi-contagionists assert that the plague never was in Hol- 
land, although the Dutch have ntf quarantine laws. That singular 
but laborious writer Noah Webster has collected accounts of no 
less than fourteen plagues which ravaged Flanders and Holland at 
various periods, in one of which, at Delft, in the year 1557, the 
dead bodies were so numerous that the people^ fought for the 
coffins. As to the absence of quarantine laws, it this were true, 
how happens it that, as soon as England only relaxes her’s, and 
thereby approaches the st#te of law said to exist in Holland, the 
seveial poxvess of the Mediterranean turn round upou her, and 
compel every ycssel from her ports to perform quarantine before 
Entering their ports? — a conduct which they do not observe towards 
the vessels of Holland, which undergo no quarantine at all. On 4 
inquiring oi* the Dutch authorities in th is /ou } | t r v— wc learn ^that 
the Dutch have quai anti no laws, but that, when a vessel arrives from 
the Levant with a clean bill of health, they are not always strictly 
enforced. Dr. Granville, who seems to have taken much pains 
to ascertain the fact, gives the following as the result of his 
inquiries, in his, letter on this subject to tHb Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Dfttch trade in-^Jie Mediterranean, in former 
times, suffered much from the AJg&ine cruizers; in consequence 
df which the Dutch merchantmen trading in the Mediterranean 
'frere, from the early ages of the Republic, directed to assemble at 

Leghorn, 
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Leghorn, from which port they sailed imder convoy to Holllhd. 
This arrangenient lead^ to* considerable detention at Leghorn, 
wftjjA;* although originally intended as a security against pirates, 
seiip lit point* °f faqt the purpose of a quarantine, Leghorn being, 
aa is well known, the pdrtof all others in which the quam^dne 
regulations were the most perfect, and most rigidly observed. In 
addition to this, whenever any Dutch vessel quitted a port where- 
the plague Was raging, the Dutch consul at that port refused her. 
a * passe-port de mer / without which she was not safe in sailing* 
through the Mediterranean, nor was she admitted into Holland. 

It would be ah endless task to go through wlvtt may bhgcalled 
the collateral absurdities iu the reasoning of the anti-conta||ionists 
— yet we must mention one or two instances. Thus it said that 
the doctrine of contagion is selfish and inhuman, and prevents 
the due performance of the duties of the healthy to the sick; 
M'hilc the doctrine of epidemic diseases remedies the evil. Yet 
the same persons say, 

* People arc attacked (with the plague) in proportion as the inhabit*- 
ants of unaffected expose themselves to the air of affected places. The 
visits of the inhabitants of an unaffected to an affected place is [are] at- 
tended with a certain increase of sickness.’ — West. Rev. No. V. p. 145. 

Is it possible that they should not see that their Objection 
applies more strongly against this doctrine than against that 
of contagion; for if the latter Reaches us to avoid the sick, the 
former teaches us to avoid the very air which surrounds the sick. 
The latter says onJy> do not touch a patient affected with the 
plague, or the clothes which he has worn; you may go within 
a certain distance of him — observe his symptoms — prescribe* for 
him — carry him 1 medicine and refreshment. But the latter says, 
if you go into the chamber, or the house, or the very neighbour- 
hood in which the disease is raging^ you expose yourself to 
danger* 

Another absurdity is, that the doctrine of contagion 7 was a 
popish trick, and never heard of before the year 1547, wlfdn. 
it was invented by Pope Paul IU. as an excuse for removing 
the Council of Trent to Bologna. Two learned foreigners, 
Dr. C. F. ft"mX and Dr. Omodei, of -Milan, have Just 
pobliche4»inost satisfactory refutations of this statement. That 
of tbe ; former is entitled Origines Contagiiftbat of the Matter i$t; v 
contained in the twenty-second volume o#the Mllaiftfttinals of ; 
Medicine of both a n elaborate analysis is given in the Edinburgh > : 
Medical Journal. It was h^ly necessary- to Expend so . 

talent and learning, as these gindemen have dispf^ed^ii{>on a no- 
tioti unworthy of serious refutation. As Far ba^as.Thucydid<^% 
and Aristotle, through a long succession of historians and poetr? 

down . 
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riowft to Boccaccio, the notion is tvaced that pestilential diseases* 
aie contracted by com implication with the sick. Dr. M'Lean 
is a little soie on this subject, and he has a curious mode of 
defending himself. When reminded in tlie Committee of Boc- 
cacci account of the plague at Florence in 1348, in which the 
healthy *&re represented as flying from the sick, to avpid catching 
the disease, he says, 

* It is necessary to ascertain the precise date of its being printed, in 
order to appreciate the authenticity of the doctrines as being those of the 
wiiter, or as being introduced' by interpolation of editors or commen- 
tators/ # • 

WhaHnust be the condition of that man’s mind who could 
suspect interpolation on such a subject? 

When Dr. M'Lcan was examined by the Committee on the 
doctrine of contagion, he tolcl them that his opinions were founded 
on an experience of seventeen days; but icquested them ' to 
recollect how little the value of experience might be comnien- 
sui ate with its duiation — that the plague was gctici ally fatal in 
nine cases out of ten — but that he could cuie it in four cases out 
of Jive. When asked to w hat extent he had tried this triumphant 
mode of treatment, he said upon o/utpatient, and that w'as himself. 
When lemindcd that Dr. Whyte had inoculated himself with the 
plague, and had died of it, he said ‘ that he took it’ by a coin- 
cidence. When told that the Tuil*S who used no precautions to 
avoid the plague, suffer much more from it than the Christians, 
who avoid it, he said that he did not believe it 9 localise he did nQt 
see the grounds for it. When asked upon what giound.s lie con- 
cluded that the Tuiks and Mahometans suft’eied less than the 
Christians, he said, not from actual observation , Ibut from the, 
nature of things* and because there was no evidence to the contrary. 
lie said, he would not beljove that a person had the small-pox 
twice, even if he were to witness it; he should distrust the evidence 
of his own eyes . When asked at what periods of the year the plague 
at Moscow in til l had prevailed and declined, he answered, 
that his impression was that it began at the usual epidemic season 
in northern latitudes , and ceased at the usual time. Being there- 
upon asked what he called the epidemic seaaftiTfl; 4 Moscow, he 
rejoined that it was the same, or nearly the same, as in th^jy>untry» 
judging' from the pestilence in 1771. So that the plague at Mos- 
cow was epidemic because it raged at the epidemic season ; and 
that was the epidemic season, because the plague raged at that 
tinEke; there is no drclean Euclid, Wl^h it would be more difficult 
to square than this. He denied that Thucydides describes the 
plague at Athens^ contagious; if is true that this is in express * 
defiance not only of that author’s positive asset tion, but of some 

details, 
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details, occasioned by the contagious nature of the disorder; we 
infer, indeed, from Dr. M/Lean’s cautiously worded answer that 
llgjwould find a difficulty in reading the original; probably, how- 
flpt, he knows Latin., and he professes to have formed his 
opinion from a comparison of interpretations , we would him 
whether heiiap ever stumbled on rather a spirited and yet faithful 
translation oF.tJiat part of Thucydides by Lucretius; or, if his 
Latinity be confined to the Pharmacopeia, whether he ever looked 
at the best English translation by oncThomas Hobbes of Malnw 
bury. These were a few of the precious statements with which 
Dr. McLean favoured the Contagion Committee, an 4Jjfekno\V 
not which to wonder at most, the mind of the man, w^Futtered 
them, or the patience of the Committee who could listen to them. 
This gentleman has been described, by an enlightened member 
of parliament, as one of those extraordinary persons who will be 
pointed out by the linger of the future historian! History has 
two fingers, which she employ ^for different purposes in pointing 
out individuals tq the notice of their fellow-men ; which of the 
two she will use, if ever she happen to notice Dr. M'Lean, \ye 
will not venture to predict. Judging by his writings and his ac- 
tions we conclude that he is a man of great self-confidence, zeal, 
and perseverance; these qualities, when combined ‘with ability, 
judgment, and knowledge, form the improvers of science, the mas- 
ter-spirits of their age, the benefactors of their species; but when 
combined, as they often are, with wrong-hcadedness, and a heap 
of inaccurate and ill-digested knowledge, they form very absurd, 
and often very mischievous men. Every age affords examples 
of both ; the latter are not uncommonly mistaken for the former; 
but time corrects the blunder. 

We are tired of refuting errors and exposjypg absurdities which 
would require no refutation nor exposure if ifiosejrwho are to decide, 
were well acquainted with the facts of the question. We call ou 
our legislators, however, before they consent to a^uffish the system 
of quarantine, to pause and reflect on the tremendous importance 
dfitfie stake; to consider that these barriers were biiilt up by our 
experieBCejJjmcestors, and that we have no experience, who are 
about to pull tSeiiTctown ; that the experienced powers of the 
Meditewanean behold with astonishme&^-the opinio n| which 
have 'tfeeq broached in England on coupon 

quence of the relaxations to which already 

consented, have infused to admit our- vesselgT tp^^eir, potter 
" without a previous quarantine. We be^tliein^^S^^ber'" h$W 
often, in th$ir,pwn families, tfifeynct on the sup^pi^^f coiita^id^ 
Vwijqn the .evidence amounts only to a probamfll^; .and we entf^f 
tfiSwr to iegislate for the nation on ^.he sathe principles of wise fiitd , 

1 lnuwfue 
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humane caution which they observe in the regulation of their 
own establishments. If in the details of the present amended 
system there be any thing vexatious or unuccessurily dilatory.' 
and we are far from saying that their# is nothing such'let it receive 
a stilf farther consideration, and any remedy be applied, whiSh 
may appear to be adequate and proper ; but vve earnestly hope 
that no individual inconvenience, nor any ingenious speculations, 
however strongly the oue may be pressed, or However plausibly 
the other stated, will induce our legislature to abandon tli e principle 
of quarantine, or introduce any system founded on the belief that 
the planKis not a* contagious disease. 

Dr. iwnuj&an must excuse the freedom with which we have ex- 
amined his theory, his argumci ts, and his pretensions. We have 
written nothing in personal* ill will against a man of w hom we 
know nothing except on this question ; but this is loo important 
a matter to allow us to weigh any pain, which w e may unavoidably 
indict on him, against the cause of the public and of truth. His 
hobby, or his delusion, be it which it may, is not a harmless one, 
and he must not be indulged in it. We remember, a few years 
since, a newspaper story, with whiph, as not an inapt illustra- 
tion of his; proceedings, we will conclude. An odd fellow, a 
chemist, appeared before the Lord Mayor, begging leave to 
show experimentally, that detonating balls were quite harmless ; 
and drew half a pound of gunpowder out of his packet, in w hich 
he meant to explode the balls; the Lord Mayor exclaimed loudly 
against the experiment; but at length, on his earliest entreaty and 
strong assurances, permitted him to try it with a small quantity 
of powder. To the chemist’s utter discomfiture tine powder ex- t 
ploded, he protesting th;it it ought not to have done so. 

If parliament will * but enact the part of the yielding Lord 
Mayor, the plagu#\vill not lie slow to represent, very adequately, 
that of the detonating bulls; Dr. M'JLeati cannot indeed, like the 
chemist, limit the quantity of his gunpowder, but he will protest 
most solernnly^and most consolingly over the dead and the dying, 

. that the disease outfit not to have spread amongst them. 
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acting Upon the public mind, so many vested interests are liable to 
be injured by plans remotely advantageous to the whole commu- 
nity, there is so much risk of losing what we know to be good, 
the pursuit of something Which we only hope will bebptter, 
that almost all experienced and prudent people take^tlie yrfe side, 
'and present, if not an active and declared opposition, yet a sort 
of inert resistance to the proposed innovation. Neither is this 
ungracious reception even of schemes decidedly beneficial, and the 
slow progress they make through a reluctant mediunr$f prejudice, 
altogether to be lamented. If founded upon ^ust ptt|^^yes, and 
not springing from ephemeral fashion or from tran- 

sient nature, they are sure to make their way under dfraPgovern- 
ment, and the difference of a few years, sooner or later, in the ex- 
ecution, is a trifling consideration, when set against the advantage 
derived from this cautious procedure ; while the credit and con- 
fidence which the friends of the measure gradually acquire by 
temperately persevering in a design, to which the public attention 
is candidly invited, amply indemnifies them for a little procrasti- 
nation of success. 

We have, in fact, been so often deceived by specious names 
adopted to mask the most mischievous intentions, that great 
‘allowance is to be made for those who disregard the titles and the 
‘first prospectus of new institutions, professing to wait for fuller 
evidence of thfeir nature before they venture to give them any 
countenance, and taking no pains in the mean time to conceal 
their suspicions) or even their positive hostility. 

The ordinary practice, indeed, in all such cases, is to argue the 
point with this vehemence and exaggeration of forensic pleading: 
a task infinitely more easy as well as more fruitful of ap- 
plause, than the sober comparison of good and evil, instituted 
under a calm resolution of supporting’ that side* on which the good 
shall appear to preponderate. Thus the whole rhetorical armoury 
is commonly ransacked for weapons both of offence and defence. 
Not content with exhibiting a portrait of his easels flattering as 
art can make it, leaving out what is dubious, mid boldly denying 
what is advocate proceeds to charge a # ll opposition to 

his claims with interested motives, or with a mean spirit of rival- 
ship anS jealousy, which would sacrifice fc $he publuxgood to pri- 
vate and mercenary views. Panegyric inypjt^f soon supply 
the place of argument : or if argument oe it is of that 

unmeasured headstrong kind which, r^pkless&if consequences, as 
having nothing at stake, aips^ only at immediate triumph. Inihe 
mean time ail the nicer and inore laborious processes of balancing 
cpntrary evidence, of calculating the necessary aberrations of 
practice from pure theory, and jrf reconciling abstract 'principles 

with 
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with the entangled interests of real life, in which the whole diffi- 
culty of the argument actually consist, and upon which the whole 
merit of the proposition turns, arc utterly disregarded. 

The natural consequence of this proceeding is lo # cxcite a spirit 
of pu^y on the other side ; to call forth all the trite topics of Re- 
clamation against innovators, and theorists, and -agitators of the 
public miiul* The subject of contention commonly partakes 
more or less of the character of some political division which runs 
through .thp' nation ; and, in proportion to the eagerness and heat 
whiclxlkg^liscus$i()n generates, is absorbed into it: and then fare- 
well tMUyiope of candour and moderation. * 

< Omnia tunc pariter vento nimbisque videbis 
Fervere/ 

When this strife of demerits has once begun, it is the part of 
wisdom to retreat to its shelter, and to wait for happier days be- 
fore the plan of improvement is again submitted to the public 
attention. 

We are far from imputing to the authors of the plan for found- 
ing a London University, designs hostile to existing establish- 
ments, or that intemperance of language which either supposes 
or makes an enemy of every one who suspends his approbation of 
the measure. Hitherto the cause has been recommended by the 
moderate and judicious conduct of its friends. Even in Parlia- 
ment the greatest care has been* taken to avoid every topic of 
offence, to disclaim all competition with our ancient and flourish- 
ing Universities, to conciliate favour rather than to demand assist- 
ance, and to represent the scheme as naturally growing out of the 
existing state of society, instead of anticipating important 
changes to be wrougltf upon society by its powerful operation. 
With the exception of one contemporary publication, which, not- 
withstanding the shameful discomfiture of its former efforts, has 
again disgraced itself by a strain of low scurrility against the 
English Universities, as dull in manner as it is false in fact, and 
fallacious in argument, the rest have been distinguished by an un- 
assuming and dispassionate tone, earnest indeed but calm, and free 
from all the ffitterness of contention. • > »- ,«**-* 

The author of the little tract before us, in particular, who may 
also be considered as the prime author of the design 'IffiieU? has 
done himsehtel^ch cre&jt by the manner in whiqfi he has explained 
the outline of liis plan ; and, although addressing himself to a po- 
litical partisan of no ordjpary vehemence, by disclaiming and dis- 
suading ail connexiofl^with politics^ and all ideas of .comparison 
with the English tJniversities, as well as any attempt to censure 
their proceedings. He assumes only the great advantages that 
must arise from increase of knowledge ; he endeavours to rouse 
> v r 2 ' the 
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the Londoners to a sense of these advantages ; ami he points out 
the means they po'sscss of making them their own, in a much higher 
degree than any in which they have ever yet jpjoyed them. 

Without calling in question the fundamental position, that in- 
crease of knowledge is a necessary good, a question, be it observed, 
essentially practical, we shall have occasion presently tp offer some 
remarks upon the jmportant error (for so we must take leave to. 
call it) of resolving Em: cation into the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge, or of applying that term at all to the single branch of it 
which is unconnected with religious instruction, and the 

formation of manners and character. ‘ Names ar (^things 3 yfflUp .cur- 
reut maxim during the turbulence of the French revolution^ and 
Mr. Campbell has already shown himself well aware, by the im- 
portance he attaches to the title Unive.sity, of the extensive influ- 
ence which a word may have over the opinions and feedings of 
men. But to this topic we shall again advert, after having pre- 
sented our readers with a sketch of that university proposed for the 
instruction of the metropolis. 

* The plan which I suggest/ says Mr. Campbell, f is a great London 
university. Not a place for lecturing to people of both sexes, (except as 
an appendage to the establishment,) but for ellectually and multifariously 
teaching, examining, exercising, and rewarding with honours, in the 
liberal arts and sciences, the youth of our middling rich people, between 
the age of fift.ecn.or sixteen, or twenty, or later, if you please. By the 
middling rich, I mean all between mechanics and the enormously rich/ — 
p. 3. 0 

Wc omit a reflection which follows upon the frailties of this 
highest class, perfectly uncalled for, and perfectly unjust as cha- 
racteristic of that class ; and we take this opportunity of express- 
ing our regret that one or two flippancies of this kind which are in 
thoroughly bad taste, should have heeif* allowed to mar the general 
tone, of sobriety and good sense which pervades the pamphlet. 

Of lecturing institutions Mr. Campbell speaks, with some con- 
tempt. ‘ They are/ he says, * too theatrical, and youth is not 
to be so taught. A hundred institutions without examinations 
would not £'lucate our youth/ lie then proceeds U answer some 
objections alleged on the score of health and morals, and gives 
the following summary of an academical day spent according to 
- the exemplar present to his own imagination. 

ft On the days of study, they might breakfast early al home, and return, 
after receiving instruction for several hours, always by daylight, to their 
parents* houses. As they could pot study for Si* hours at College with- 
out intermission, the chief difficulty would be to find a place for their 
resort during the intervals; and i this circumstance would require* the 
university to have roomy, and therefore expensive premises. But JF 
public spirit were once awakened, all difficulties and expenses would be 

* surmounted. 
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surmounted. All that would be necessary would be, to have some por- 
ticoes and large halls, independent of the lecture-rooms, to which they 
might resort for relaxation j and although these were close to the places 
of teaching, yet, by proper means, 41 noisy recreations, might be pro- 
hibits h They would thus have to perambulate London only twice a day , 
and that during daylight. Their parents wight know how every minute 
of every day of their life was employed /— ~p. 3. 

After making every allowance for_tlie partiality* which an author 
naturally feels for his own plan, we cannot but think that Mr. 
C:unpbel| has erred cgrcgiously in underrating the practical diffi- 
cnltiflwfcising from the want of coutroul and inspection necessarily 
invoi^nRri it. The concluding sentence, indeed, ot the passage 
last cited, appears to indicate h total want of experience in the 
management of young mop, and is to us perfectly unintelligible. 
But not to dwell upon these defects, lest we should seem desirous 
of obstructing the project, which is not our intention, let us pro- 
ceed to consider in wliat respects such a plan falls short of the 
idea which an university education in England generally implies. 
And we enter upon this point the more readily, because much 
misconception seems to prevail as to the original constitution and 
progressive history of those bodies, which have certainly exerted 
a powerful influence upon our national character, and to which 
we are inclined to attiibute no small share ot that superiority 
which the frame of society in tlss country lias long maintained 
over that of all other nations, some of them more relined, perhaps, 
more ingenious, or even more deeply learned tlwn ourselves. 

The composition and the early state ot these bodies appears to 
have been nearly the same all over Europe, and except in the in- 
stance of the two English universities, has not undergone any 
material change, although in the subject matter of their studies, 
as well as in the proof required from the students of their pioii- 
ciency, a total revolution has in process ot time taken place. The 
object, however, was in the main the same then as it is now ; to 
provide for the three great professions of theology, law, and phy- 
sic, not only the best instruction in those departments, but that 
common basis of liberal information which might exercise and 
enlarge the mind before its attention was confined to the parti** 
cular business of those several callings ; and at the saiy#. time to 
afford ingenious men an opportunity of displaying their talents 
in teaching or ij$provif% the several arts and sciences which com- 
prehended all that was thought most important in human know- 
ledge. In this Encymiopa}dia were usually included ethics, phy- 
sics, and metaphysics, (to which threfc heads the tithfof philosophy 
was especially given,) and as a preparatory discipline, grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, geometry, astronomy, and history* to which *the 
* - a <r study 
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study of the Greek language was, as early as the latter part of the 
Jjfteenth'ccntury, commonly added. -- 

In the paucity of books these matter a^ ^pe taught by public 
lecturers, whd harangued a large audict^^md who, according 
toTtheir renown, which was not confined' tb'one university^ one 
nation, migrated from place* to place, as they a were invited by the 
patrons of learning, or as they coveted applause and promotion. 
The proficiency of scholars was tried not by examination, but by 
public disputations, frequently held, and watched by numerous by- 
standers with all the eagerness and anxiety which a trialg&f skill 
between practised combatants in any line never fails t^pkeite: 
a method which is liable to many sound objections, and, which we 
nqyer desire to see revived iu place of the modern substitute, in- 
terrogatory examination. But the efficacy of the method ought 
not to be judged of by those meagre and degenerate forms into 
which the practice lmd dwindled long before its final extinction. 
It was, in fact, by far the most powerful test of intelligence and 
promptitude joined to a familiar acquaintance with the subject mat- 
ter in debate, that could be applied ; and during the exercise, when 
performed under an able moderator, who was always an essential 
character in the drama, not only was talent elicited, but instruction 
was afforded to the bystanders in the laws of just reasoning; and 
sometimes, but much more rarely, solid information \las conveyed 
by the arguments which the contending parties brought to bear 
upon the question. These advantages, however, were grievously 
overbalanced by the evils which spring from a habit of disputation. 
We speak not now of the mistaken principles which were assumed 
as the dogmata of the schools, which checked free inquiry, and 
opposed ari effectual bar to the advancement of natural science. 
The process itself of maintaining an argument for victory only and 
not for truth, must needs be pernicifcus *io the mind. It must 
form it to a settled habit of discovering what is specious and 
plausible in place of what is intrinsically sound and true. Nay, 
it naturally leads a vain and ambitious person to love and prefer 
the support of what is paradoxical. Truth is strong id its own 
resources? aniJittkr glory is to be acquired by maintaining that 
which approves itself to the unsophisticated judgment of men : 
bu Ao bolster up a false hypothesis, to fasten upon the weak 
points of an adversary’s case, and represent them aj$ being its strong 
holds, to mask a fallacy well, to darken and peiFplex where the 
light would betray'our purpose, and to succeed in forcing convic- 
tion upon a$ opponent whg entered the lMs with the established 
opinion on hisside* was a triumph the more flattering, in propor- 
tion to the greatness of the difficulties surmounted in achieving it. 
' ^uch, however, was the universal method of academical study 

in 
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in former times. The towns in which the most celebrated pro- 
fessors taught were the resort of swarms of students, anxious to 
qualify them^elves^^fce^ for some of the numerous stations of 
the church and the^^^yjr from a dislike of the common business 
of life, to take the £lumce/of making their fortune by acquiring 
eminence in the learning and philosophy of the age. They lodged 
as they could in tradesmen’s houses^” or formed themselves into 
small societies living under the same roof, aftd acknowledging 
one superior or principal, elected from among themselves for 
mutiiayponvenieuce. Of these inns, pr receptacles of scholars, 
not lcpphan 400*are enumerated by the Oxford antiquary Wood, 
within that city alone. The early annals, however, afford abun- 
dant proof of the turbulence and dissolute manners which that 
mode of life engendered ; evils, which are exemplified in a greater 
or less degree to this day in those continental towns to which there 
is the greatest conflux of students attracted by the fame of a pro- 
fessor, and of which we have lately had some lively descriptions 
given us by an observer of no ordinary talent.* Perfectly free from 
moral coercion, except when offending against the laws of the 
country, and deprived of that salutary restraint which domestic 
habits an<j[ affections, or the opiuioit of a neighbourhood impose, it 
could not but happen that a loose rein would be given by the gene- 
rality of young men to vicious indulgence, and that a coarseness of 
manners, and a sort of privilcged^'erfi should be assumed, espe- 
cially when backed by numbers, and secure from personal respon- 
sibility in the ordinary details of common life. • 

The first effectual check to this licentiousness in the English 
Universities was given by the foundation of separate societies, 
upon a large scale, combining the dignity and independence of 
a corporate body with the discipline and personal controul of 
domestic residence. Th«*e colleges were in general the work of 
private munificence. The declared purpose was to constitute 
select bodies of students, distinct from the general mass, living 
under a more regular discipline, and enjoying the advantages of 
instruction and exercise within their own walls, besides that of 
the’ public Ifectures, which were open aliljp to alJ^^The* bene- 
fits of this method soon became so apparent, that "the first experi- 
ment was quickly followed by others of the same kind,*svnd‘ a sort 
of emulation $n this career of munificence was felt by many of 
the most powfierful adet wealthy individuals, especially among the 
prelates, insomuch that in the course of twt> or three centuries 
the whole aspect of life universities. underwent a material change. 
From the time that a Jarge majQmy of the collective body had 

* See HNfeell’s Travels in Germany. 1 
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been moulded into this new form, may be dated the cessation of 
those tumultuous scenes of riot which stain their earlier annals, 
and the introduction not only of order a^^decorum in public 
intercourse, but of decency and improvetf^jpe and elevation of 
carriage in private life ; which soon came to be regarded as the 
proper qualities of a scholar, quite as much as in a former age 
men had been accustomed to associate vulgarity of manners and 
licentious morals frith that character. 

This improvement in the system of academical life induced 
many of the nobility and „of the higher class of gentry to place 
their sons, during that period when they are as yet unfit fcpp enter- 
ing upon the active duties proper to their sphere, in the bosom of 
societies where their conduct w ould be confronted, their religious 
opiuions formed, and their moral habits influenced, as well as 
their minds exercised in the studies then principally encouraged, 
[n peaceful times this class of students became very numerous ; 
and with the diffusion of wealth, and under the genius of a con- 
stitution always favourable to the civil professions in preference 
to that of arms, increased so far as, after the reformation of 
religion, neaily to equal the number of those destined to supply 
the service of the church. For the inferior departments in the 
faculties of medicine and law, it does not appear to have been 
ever the practice to lay this foundation of academical studies. 
The higher ranks of both llioke professions, the generality of 
the clergy, and the large and increasing class of independent 
proprietors, who either aspired at public employment, or in- 
tended to lead retired but useful lives on -their own estates, 
looked upon a Jew years residence in such societies, as necessary 
to complete* the course of liberal education* 

And here it is that the term Education, supposing the ideal 
pattern to have been tolerably obsened in practice, properly 
applies. A mode of life in which a young man’s character is 
gradually and almost imperceptibly formed by daily intercourse 
with individuals of similar pursuits and similar prospects in life ; 
in which he is required to conform to certain regulations, not of 
study and exercises only, but even of dfess and be- 

haviour; liable to be called to account for irregularities, and 
kno\fing<feat the character lie acquires in this narrower sphere 
\vill, in a certain degree, affect his future reputation^gnd interests; 
in short, a voluntary association of gentlenfen, in Which a grada- 
tion of authority is tnaintained, where a close personal connexion 
subsists between each younger member affd some one more ad- 
vanced in years, yvhilq. all are united in a common bond of 
ment to the whole community : — it is by the cultivation ofl!|pJfe- 
ture* and science under such circumstances that a man may truly 

be 
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be said to have had the advantages of liberal education; advan- 
tages by no means confined to the degree of proficiency he may 
have reached in studies, but which are exemplified in a 

thousand ways, incapable of exact nicasuremenf, in the opi- 
nions, the habits, the tastes and feelings of the individual so 
trained. 

It must indeed be allowed that, together wijh the change thus 
gradually introduced into the composition of our academical 
bodies, a material change also took place in the character g>f 
their public lectures. From the time that private instruction 
within ihc walls of a college was regularly impaitcd, and the 
number of those societies was so far increased as to justify the rule 
that all students in the University should be enrolled as members in 
one or other of them, the importance of the public professor began 
to decline. No longer supporting, as before, the credit of the 
whole university, nor regarded as the main source of knowledge 
from which all the minor cisterns were to be supplied, his throng 
of hearers began sensibly to be diminished; or to give rather 
a compulsory than a willing attendance. Indeed, elementary 
information was obviously so muchjjctter communicated in small 
private classes, and the multiplication of books had so much faci- 
litated the means of acquiring knowledge, that one cannot wonder 
that men possessed of these united advantages should less prize 
a mode of teaching adapted to an earlier and a ruder age, or to 
places of education less provided w ith these facilities. While the 
form therefore of public lecturing still reinained/the life-blood of 
the system w>as silently transfused into new channels, and con- 
tinued to circulate health and vigour through the fihme, although 
a careless or a prejudiced observer might interpret this partial 
decay as a symptom of approaching decrepitude. 

Accordingly, in such universities the mode of teaching by public 
lecture became almost obsolete, except in those subjects which re- 
quire experiments and ocular demonstration. In literature, and the 
studies essentially dependent upon literature, the professor could 
only hope to interest his hearers by occasional dissertations, con-, 
taining the result of his private researched co n^cftrig errors of 
former systems, throwing light upon obscure points, enlarging, or 
improving, or enriching some department of science or pliilology, 
and even then he looked rather to the press as the. ultimate medium 
of useful instruction, than to the single recital pf his composition 
before a crowded audience. The lectures thus composed were, 
in fact, designed for a *class of audi^prs beyond the age of ele- 
mety^&instruction, presupposing that general acquaintance with 
which could ajfone qualify them as judges of the 
matter laid before them. 
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It is worthy of remark, and, as we think, strongly corroborative 
of our position, that, in those universities which are still 

kept together by the fame of public lecturteKthe constant object 
of^the professor is to aim at some striking novelty, cither in the 
arrangement of his materials, or iu the leading principles of the 
subject which lie professed to explain. He cannot expect to 
secure the attention of his class, except by some contrivance of 
this kind. And hence a perpetual vacillation of doctrine is 
observable, whether in morals, in metaphysics, or in religion, 
according to the frequency of change in the professorial chair. It 
may seem invidious to appeal for evidence of this to the universities 
of a sister kingdom, in which the first object of a new professor com- 
monly is to refute the fundamental positions of his predecessor ; we 
will only advert to the notorious fact,* that the German schools of 
theology teem with speculations of the boldest and most licentious 
kind, offered to the reception of hearers who cannot possibly judge 
of the soundness of those opinions which are propounded for the 
first time, and which, on that very account, are sure to attract the 
greatest notice. 

Now, iu the face of all that sarcasm and contempt which is 
expressed for the beaten track of English education, w T e will 
venture to affirm that a place of education is the least of all pro- 
per to be made the arena of disputable and untried doctrine : and 
further, that the system of public instruction which excites a thirst 
for novelty, which tempts the instructor to pamper this appetite, 
and to engraft upon it his own hopes of fame and emolument, is 
vicious and corrupt in the highest degree. In the first place, it 
is one of the v most prevailing infirmities of our nature to attach 
an undue importance to the mere fact of .novelty in any improve- 
ment or discovery which attracts the public attention ; and a con- 
siderable interval of time is often necl'ssary before the new acqui-' 
sitiou settles down into its native dimensions, and takes its pl$cfe 
almost unobserved among the crow d of facts and principles already 
in our possession. Doubtless, many wise and salutary ends are 
i promoted by this instinctive propensity of our nature. It is to 
this we are p^bably* indebted in no small degred for every im- 

S rovement of art and science which the world has ever witnessed. 

ust as* file exalted idea men are apt to form of the value of their 
own pursuit or profession stimulates to exertion, and leads power- 
fully both to the zealous performance of duties, and to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, so does the fascination of novelty and die 
disproportionate applause \phich discoveries generally for a time 
enjoy, set in activity much of that intelligence and spirit^kiraLter- 
prtze which would lie dormant if it were known how smaMBBBjue 
the Vorld will hereafter set upou tfte fruit of its labours/ VTo 
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the discovery of a dreary waste of rock and snow, of a few un- 
described plants or insects, of the course of an unfrequented 
stream, what sacrific|s have been made of time, of toil, of suffer* 
ing, of life itself, in%ie expectation of that reward which never 
fails to accompany success,* the exaggerated estimate at first formed 
of the value of such acquisitions : whereas, after a few years, the 
only effect is found to be the filling up of some^mall blank in the 
map of human knowledge, hardly perceptible in comparison of 
the mass of long ascertained and recorded information which sur- 
rounds it. Thus it has ever been, aiuUtluis probably it ever will 
be, with the generality of mankind. The latest invention is 
always the greatest. The newest saint is the favourite of the 
whole calendar, and heaven as well as earth is in commotion to 
do him honour. • 

* Ipse tibi jam b racki a contrail it ardens 

Scorpius, et coeii justA plus parte reliquit.* 

It is not then that wc would damp the ardour of pursuit, by 
denying the meed even of extravagant applause to the successful 
discoverer, but we contend that a youthful assembly, brought 
together for systematic and sound instruction, is the last subject 
on which the delusion, wise and beneficial as it often is in its 
indirect results; should be practised. It cannot fail of giving a 
wrong bias to the attention, of throwing upon the several objects 
false lights and false colours, of* raising distorted and prepos- 
terous images in the learner’s mind, in place of that orderly and 
proportionate arrangement which is the only sdlid foundation of 
useful knowledge. 

Bufcif the tendency of novelty upon youthful minds, even when 
combined with truth, is to mislead by raising an exaggerated idea 
of its importance, still more objectionable is tire ambitious dis- 
play Of it before such an fudience, simply .because they are least 
of all competent to judge of its claims to their assent. Much, we 
know, of that which was once hailed as an accession to science, 
has not only been overrated at the first, but has been rejected' 
after closer examination, and has yielded its place either to that 
which it for £ while supplanted, or to some happier discovery of 
later time. The effect of a new theory undoubtedly is to pro-* 
voke discussion and controversy ; and, from the actiorf of many 
minds upon the same ground of inquiry, a common result is at 
length obtained, winnowed and sifted, and reduced into a form 
more perfect than could belong to it in its crude and nascent 
state. It is the duf/ of the lectuij r to incorporate from time 
d 16 established system, whatever truth has stood the 
tcwppfitis discussion, andjfee add it to the stock of knowledge of 
wRicfi be is the appointed dispenser. But toHmix in the subefrdi- 
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Jlate de^phg^of debate upon some question hitherto undecided, 
to take 'ilpeager part in the controversy, and to kindle the like 
disposition in his hearers, is to act like those injudicious amateurs 
in agriculture, who neglect the general cultivation of their farms 
for the sake of some curious and doubtful experiment. There is 
surely enough* of what js undoubtedly true, and yet unknown 
to the learner, tp occupy his mind while these discoveries are 
going on. A nd it cannot be too often insisted upon that the 
private study of the scholar and the laboratory of the chemist, not 
the lecture-room of either, are the proper theatres for the inves- 
tigation of subjects hitherto unexplored or imperfectly examined. 

To some of our readers we may seem to have dwelt with need- 
less anxiety upon this point, because Mr. CampbelPs plan is of 
an humbler and more sober cast, die does not amuse his ima- 
gination with a picture of eloquent professors pronouncing 
harangues before ail admiring audience, but supposes them 
engaged in the more homely task of enabling their scholars to 
acquire new languages, to read with advantage elegant and 
learned and argumentative w orks, and to digest the elements of 
science. He would recommend ‘ the system of teachers lecturing 
an hour every day, for nine months in the year, and examining 
the students for tw o hours daily a method of instruction, effectual 
indeed if duly performed, but involving a labour so irksome on the 
part of the teacher, that few minds can long submit to it, unless 
stimulated by a feeling of personal regard for the parties examined; 
and which, if the class be numerous, usually terminates in the 
selection of a few of the readiest scholars for examination, by 
whom the exercise is, in fact, least needed. 

We are, however, willing to give him due^redit for the good sense 
manifested in thus limiting his views. But the difficulty here lies 
in the supply of adequate motives for fegular and effective attend- 
ance; even supposing, (what is at first perhaps not improbable) that 
a considerable number of persons in the middling departments of 
trade will consent tct grant their sons three or four years of the 
prime of life, to be spent in studies that have no bearing upon 
their future eccupation; and, what is more important, iu studies 
which are not unlikely to breed a disgust in many minds for the 
less c iibe*Al employments to which they are in after-life destined. 

The provision .made against this difficulty by Mr. Campbell is 
to be found in the prospect held out of honours and rewards. 4 *l 
4 wogjd advise/ says he, * an annual distribution of prizes; and such 
4 an ^august spectacle in a ^London University would light, up a 
4 generous emulation in every youthful breast, and jm- 

* proved character on the rising generation/ This is no^^prell 
sai f d as it might hSfre been, and partakes a little of the style of 

* rhodomontade, 
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rliodomontade, from which the pamphlet is in generaj/ tolerably, 
free. Tlie distribution of prizes is doubtless a powei^^ncentive 
to tliose who expect by means of them to promote their interests 
in life, or to recommend themselves to employment, «or, if placed 
beyond the necessity of employment, to acquire a reputation aCTid 
an influence in the higher departments of society . They are of great 
utility also in schools, because a school is a world within itself ; 
it constitutes the entire horizon, and is itself the sole business or 
profession of each boy while he belongs to it. But to be detaiued 
several years from entering upon active, life in order to struggle 
for a prize by meads of studies which have no connexion with the 
calling that awaits them, and when it is manifest that not one in 
fifty can actually succeed, is rather incongruous with the spirit of 
sober calculation by which trade prospers, and must cause many 
an industrious and unambitious parent to hesitate, before he bar- 
ters the solid advantages of gain for the contingency of ‘ empty 
praise/ 

If, on the other hand, the excitement be such as to breed an ardent 
love of literature, the danger undoubtedly is not to be ov erlooked of 
unsettling the minds of many, who cannot aspire to live by it, nor 
hope to obtain situations in virtue dV this qualification. We are 
not starting vulgar and uuphilosophical objections when we say 
this. They are such at least as occurred to the mind of one, 
whose zeal for the advancement or learning was only equalled by 
the enlarged view he also look of die moral, social, and political 
interests of mankind. 1 

* Concerning the advancement of learning/ says Lord Bacon, * I do 
subscribe to the opinion of one of the wisest and greatest men of your 
kingdom : That for granytiar-schools there are already too many, and 
therefore no providence to add where there is excess : for the great num- 
ber of schools which arc in >*>ur highness’s realm doth cause a want, 
and doth cause likewise an overflow j both of them inconvenient, and 
one of them dangerous. For by means thereof they find want in the 
country and towns, both of servants for husbandry, and apprentices for 
trade : and, on tlie other side, there being more scholars bred than the 
state can prefer^and employ, and the active part of that life not bearing 
a proportion to the preparative, it must needs All out, „hat many per- 
sons will be bred unfit for other vocations, and unprofitable for that in 
which they ate brought up : which fills the realm full of indigentTfdle, 
and wanton people, which are but materia rcrum noiarum .* — Advice to 
the King touching Mr. Sutton s Estate. 

Still we are ready to admit that the lapse of Vvo centurie^has 
materially altered the'*6ase, especially in this country. We* are 
becomea nation of readers, as well as a commercial andean indus- 
triolf Jimtion. The enjoyment of English literature at least, is 
within the reach of every tradesman's family, as it actually forms 
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the recreation t>f many of them in large towns ; and it certaiuly 
has not chute within our knowledge that such families are less 
attentive to their interests or less successful in business than others. 
I ** the education requisite to qualify men for this pleasure is not 
of the lengthened or systematic kind here contemplated. Authors, 
as well as readers, are todhe the production of this nursery : and 
of those individuals who aim at distinction die majority must 
naturally incline to the profession of letters. 

Ail these considerations, although they do not outweigh the 
Arguments for affording, greater facilities for instruction to the 
youth of the metropolis, yet ought to check the romantic hopes 
which seem to be entertained of a new character about to be 
impressed upon the population of London by this institution. 
Our object is not to suggest difficulties which may obstruct the 
undertaking, but to caution its friends against attempting too 
much, and by this error exciting a prejudice inimical to the whole 
design. Let that design be submitted to the judgment of the 
country, in its true lineaments, with no rhetorical ornament, and 
no exaggerated anticipations. Let it consist of a provision for 
instructing in certain branches of science and literature, those 
young men whose parents can spare two or three years for that 
purpose, previous to the life of business on which they must soon 
enter, but who cannot afford to support diem at a distance front 
home as the associates of a clhss destined to fill the higher ranks 
and the more liberal employments of life. 

If the name 'of University be coveted, as likely to give dig- 
nity to the plan, as w r ell as to promote its prosperity, we would 
not refuse thi title, although it must ofteu tend to mislead those 
whb are acquainted only with the constitution of an English 
university: for in several of the most essential characters of such 
a body it is wholly wanting. There tis, in fact, no character that 
can properly be said to belong to it : no predominant cast of 
features or complexion : nothing which can be expected to form 
the manners, the morals, or the religious opinions of its members 
— points which are most indispeusablc to complete the idea of 
? a generous education. 1 4 

The c moral influence of home/ in which a remedy is suggested 
fttfttll ‘these deficiencies, is indeed of the most salutary and en- 
dearing kind. But this influence will not be greater under the 
proposed system than it is at the present moment. Nay, from 
the jieeessary absence of a young man throughout the day among 
a crowd of fellow students, in the midst a large city, the^cqu- 
troui of domestic authority must needs be weakened in ali ases, 
if ng>t altogether evaded by any one who may be so inclined; '.and 
to* this Unavoidable evil we have loftily to oppose the hope that 
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a taste for mental improvement will counteract the temptations 
of opportunity and bad example. ' 

A weightier objection still remains against the assumed title of 
education, in the omission of that large and diversified and all im- 
portant province^of it, religion. It is not enough to say that in this 
respect the students will be as well off as they were.before ; that all 
the churches. and conventicles of London are open to them; that 
this is an affair between each individual and his own conscience ; 
and that the times are gone by, when, unless men agree in certain 
articles of faith, they ought to be debarred from the benefits of 
intellectual improvement. We are not contending for such a bar- 
rier. But the absence of that whole chapter is another lament- 
able blank in a work pretending to so complete a title. 

It is, indeed, in this particular, more decidedly than in the want 
of a training to moral and social habits, that the inferiority is 
marked, as compared with the established system of English 
education. Religious knowledge is not merely a code of agenda 
and credenda, a summary of articles, or a manual of devotion. It 
is intimately connected with the whole course of ancient history, 
with philology and criticism, with the study of the learned 
languages, with moral and metaphysical philosophy. It runs pa- 
rallel with the progress of the human mind in every liberal pursuit. 
The peasant may be as wise as his condition requires him to be, 
without the light of learning or philosophy ; but the information 
which is sufficient for the peasant is beneath the claims which such 
a subject has upon the scholar and the gentleman. If, indeed, 
the mind be carefully instructed in every other branch of liberal 
knowledge, without a corresponding acquaintance \yith that which 
is the most momentous of all, an undue bias must be given to the 
judgment: the topic which is not expanded in proportion to 
the rest, will virtually shrink into insignificance and be despised; 
its track will be forsaken, its treasures undiscovered, its domain 
uncultivated. We cannot, therefore, too earnestly insist upon the 
incompleteness of any system of education in which this main 
ingredient is wanting. And we are disposed to attribute much 
of that enlightened religious principle, whj^li, with f all our faults, 
certainly exerts a powerful influence upon the educated part of 
the English nation, to the dose union maintained in ou» principal 
seats of education between classical and religious learning. The 
efctludve cultivation of polite literature has *ofteu degenerated 
into a frivolous and dilettante character, or, according to the poli- 
tic! humour of the/times, has given birth to crude and wild 
scIStoes qf civil cdjftimotion ; but, fleld in that sacred bond, if is 
the parent < of generous thought and of well regulated ambition. 
The seriuris and manly toie which is thus diffused over classical 
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pursuits|imparts a dignity and elevation which carry them be-* 
yond tmPtnere region of taste, and lit them for the most exalted 
as, well as the most useful purposes. 

‘ So may 1 st thou be translated to the skies, 

** ' And give resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonics.* 


We shall be* told, howler, that complete and generous ns the 
English system is i the places in which it' lias principally fixed its 
abode are not sufficient for the increased population of the country, 
or for that growing desire of intellectual cultivation, which is the 
natural result of peace, mid wealth, and freedom, and national 
greatness. The complaint is probably not without foundation : 
and if the sera of private munificence be past away, which in former 
times ministered to this want, there is no subject more deserving 
the attention of a prudent and enlightened government than this. 
Our universities have grown up along with our constitution and 
with our national character. m Let us stjjl seek to preserve the 
union unbroken from which such happy effects have been expe- 
rienced ; and let us anxiously inquire both into the actual extent 
of the evil complained of, and into the remedies which are most 
suitable, and of easiest execution. 

Before any attempt is made to" multiply their number, a mea- 
sure which has been often agitated, and which we are far from 
saying may not sooner or later be found expedient, the first in- 
quiry should obviously be, whether their present capacity does not 
admit of enlargement, and whether by some interior regulations 
adapted to the change of times, increased provision might not be 
made for the reception of those, w ho heretofore never failed of 
obtaining admission, but who have lately in many instances found 
it difficult to enter, or have even been altogether excluded. 

We ate far, indeed, from wishing to institute that sort of inves- 
tigation which tv as some lime ago recommended in Parliament, 
but which was happily warded off from our universities, although 
it was allowed to embrace all the minor foundations, and all the 
charities of the kingdom. An inquiry founded upon the narrow 
and technical principles there prescribed can issue in no bene- 
ficial result, except in^tlie discovery and correction A f fraud. To 
demand a sight of the original deeds; to compare the actual state 
and practice of an ancient foundation with the directions specified 
in these early records ; to mark every discrepancy as an abuse, smd 
to require a return as far as is practicable to the letter of rfs 
charter, is a proccsk so far from being of a healing nature, that, iii 
most instances, its tendency t would be to defeat the very p unjtes e 
of the institution. 

Many of the most munificent and conscientious founders took 
extraordinary pains, by framing minute regulations, to guard, as 

they 
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they thought, against the negligence or caprice of future ages ; 
ignorantly supposing that they could arrest the progress ot human 
affairs, and fix that perpetual flow of change to which ail tilings 
mortal are destined, by a few sentences of Latin anil some shrjpi 
of parchment. J3ut, as if to baffle the vain endeavours of maii^o 
extend his empire beyond the period of his own generation, it is 
invariably found, that where the greatfcfr anxiety has been shown 
to legislate in detail, the greatest departure is exhibited, after the 
lapse of a few centuries, from the real design of the benefactor, 
and that too not only in due accordance, with the language of the 
deed, as iu law it •must needs be interpreted, but frequently in 
consequence of that very phraseology which was adopted for a 
widely different purpose. Like the principle of life in organized 
beings, the spirit of an institution is of too subtle and delicate a 
nature to be confined by any palpable ties. The outward form 
may have remained unchanged, while all the finer essence has 
escaped. The only su?e preservative is to maintain, within the 
body itself, an independent and virtuous principle of action; 
a feeling among the members that they are bound in houour and 
in conscience to execute the will of their founder substantially , 
under all the variations of manners find circumstances which the 
* great innovator Time ’ is incessantly producing. This purpose 
should be carried into effect with as close an adherence to the 
prescribed form and order as possible ; and no deviation should 
be sanctioned but such as an ingenuous and enlightened mind 
would at once acknowledge that the first author of the institution 
must, if he cq^W be consulted, himself approve. 

Under a prilSpple such as this, a principle wliiqh no visiting 
commissioners can take cognizance of, and w hich no form of law 
can secure, a perpetual •youth aud vigour might be infused into 
our oldest institutions : am^tlie more flexible the nature of each, 
the more readily it yielded to the pressure and exigences of the 
times, the more durable in fact would the work of early munifi- 
cence be; the more protracted the existence even of that form 
which its authors fondly designed to give it as a memorial of 
themselves,^ anjl which, in this silent adaptation to # the circum- 
stances around it, only follows the analogy of nature in all her 
living productions. * ^ 

Our hopes of such a remedy for the difficulties above alluded 
to,|nust be founded in the progress of liberal* opinion, in the 
mqre enlarged view which men daily take of thoir social interests 
and their social duties, *#nd still more perhaps in that enlightened 
relijj$|gn of the hearty which forbids tlfem to seek, in a pretended 
veneration for statutes,. a real screen for their own indulgence. 
This, indeed, is the last excuse ,wjitjh which we a^e disposed tp 
vol. xxxiii, no* i»xv. s - come 
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come to gny compromise, pleaded as it sometimes is by those who 
well know that a hundred rules are in fact daily dispensed with, 
gnd wisely too, because the observance of them would be burden- 
to the present individuals, as well as useless to the public, 
aim yet scruple to sacrifice others of the same kind to the public 
^ood, because their owa case or comfott is promoted by their 
continuance. 

It is needless Vor us, after the evidence we have long given of 
our attachment to the establishments of which we speak, to de- 
precate all imputation of, hostile or disrespectful feelings towards 
them, or of that dims) and heartless philosophy,* which would substi- 
tute the cant of metaphysics for those natural and varied springs of 
action, which exist in our social habits and affections. Next to 
the domestic tie, there is hardly to bp found a more virtuous or a 
more useful sentiment, than that which unites men to the scene of 
their early studies and friendships, and^to the community into 
which it was once their pride to be adopted. The character of 
Identity thus given to a numerous and long established society 
is the source of many a lively emotion, and implants within 
us a new set of hopes and recollections, of interests and pleasures. 
It connects us with the transactions of former days, with the 
scholars, the divines, the patriots of whom we are most proud, 
with many an illustrious and revered name that will never be for- 
gotten. Like the generous pride of ancestry, it kindles in the 
breast of succeeding representatives a flame bright but harmless, 
and strengthens all the ordinary motives to exertion, by the con- 
sciousness it creates, that the honour of our deeds will be che- 
rished as a common possession, and be reflected, in some degree, 
upon our associates and our friends. 

Let it never then be suspected that we wish to undermine this 
hallowed affection, or to loosen the Wild which such ties naturally 
have upon us. Rather would we seek to rivet them more firmly, 
by removing defects which must weaken the interest of honour- 
able minds in the preservation of these bodies ; which must raise 
something like an emotion of shame at the comparison of their 
actual state&with their earlier history — a comparison which wants 
only the spirited resolution of a few leading men to turn the scale 
ddfcidefily in their own favour. Surely, if the throng of students 
which once wore life away in academical exercises be no longer 
required to people these walls, the space ought to be filled by 
dthers who noto press in vain for admi$$jpfr: nor can it be 
doubt#) by any unprejudiced mind, that' the. same munificence 
wlmLacbange of manners 1 has thus rendered abortive, w«|ld in- 
stantly be transferred, if the hand of the benefactor were again 
ftartn with life, to the encouragement of studies in that mode 
** which 
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which is alone adapted to the present age. It is by such a continual 
adaptation only, that the dignity of these institutions, anti the hold 
they have upon public opinion, can be maintained. The powers 
jful arm of English law may indeed long secure tlyeir existei^|; 
but how much more enviable is that stability which is firmly routed 
in the public esteem; the strength of which lies.in the love and 
the honour not in the fears of men, aiif? which visibly repays the 
protection of law by a more than adequate ^return of public 
benefits. 


Note. — In our review of Mr, Biddulph’s treatise on the Operation of the Holy Spirit, 
in our 61st Number, wc had occasion to mention Dr. Knox’s ' Christian Philosophy/ 
and iu page 124 noticed an inaccurate translation of the words * Apostolicis litens/ 
Wo find that we were wrong in attributing the mistake to Dr. Knox. At (he time ot 
writing we were unable to consult the copy of * Christian Philosophy’ in which we 
believed that wo bad read it. 

In page 125 we remarked that some valuable matter had been omitted frt the edition 
of' Christian Philosophy,’ which forms part of the Collection of Dr. Knox’s works, and 
that, except this had been done in compliance with the wishes of Dr. Knox, the editor 
had taken an improper liberty. This remark was made under a mistake arising from 
the circumstance of a spurious edition, printed about the same time, (which, for obvious 
reason®, followed the first edition,) having, by accident, fallen into our hands. We are 
informed that the genuine edition is reprinted from the last that was published in the 
lifetime of the author. 

It has been observed, that the doctrine ‘that Socrates was made wisdom and 
righteousness to the Grecian people not less than Jesus’ was in reality maintained by 
Bishop Whrburton, and was not censured by him as part of the ' Jj^g^pized Christianity 1 
which lie coudemns. It has been also represented to us that our charge against Dr. 
Knox of misrepresenting that prelate upon this point arose from not carefully consider- 
ing the import of Dr. Knox’s note. In page 124 we extracted passage on whiclt 
our opinion was founded. We refe^our readers to book iii. c. 3. Ojf Warburton's Doc- 
trine of Grace from which it was taken. If iudeecf they should extend their perusal 
to the whole of the third book, they will, we are sure, feol amply rewarded for their 
trouble. 
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Art. L — Memoirs of S&ttoucl Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary to 
the ", Admitaity in the Reigns of Clunks M. and James IL 
comprising his Diary from 1659 to 1669, deciphered by the Rev. 
John Smith, A. B. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, from the 
original short-hand MS. in the Pepysian Library, apa a Selec- 
tion from his Private Cori cspondence. Edited by Richard, 
Lord Blaybrooke. In Two Volumes. London. 18fe5. \ 


TPHEttJg is a cuiiosity iip plan ted in our natiue which receives 
**■ much giatification fiom piying into the actions, feelings, and 
sentiments of our fellow creatuics. The same spirit, thdugh veiy 
differently modified and directed, which rendeis a female gossip 
eager to know what is doing among her lieighhouis ofer the way, 
induces the reader for itifoi ination, as well as him who makes his 
studies his amusement, to turn willingly to those volumes which 
jfeomise to lay baie the motives of the wiitei’s actions, and the 
secret opinions of his heait. Wc are not satisfied with what we 


see and hear of the conquejor#on the field of battle, or the great 
statesman in the senate; we desire to have the privilege of the 
valet-de-chambre to follow the politician into his dressing closet, 
and to see the hero in those pnvatc iclations w^ierehe is a hero 


no longer. 

Mauy have thought that this cm iosilvis most amply gratified by 
thp correspondence of eminent individuals, which, therefore, is 
ofUhr pi\bliqhed to thro\v light upon their history and character, 
■tlnqucstioi^bly much infos malion is thus obtained, especially in 
the more raje cases wheie the Scipio has Found a Lediuctr^some 
Cyeiuf iiYVlhoin he can fear no rival, and to whose unalterable 
attachment he can commit even his foiWs without risking loss 
of etfteexft <?r diminution of affection. But in general letters arc 
Written upon# different piinciplc, and exhibit the, writers teas as 
they really hre, than as they desiie their fiicnds should believe 
Ilfeem'to be. ^^Phus it may be obseivcd that the man wlro 
lor profit or advancement usually writes in a^style of hUHying 
indepCndence*^|yiag which he quickly stakes* to the pfo&pect 
of advantage,; tk^t^Uidliindividual,oii the other hand, fortifies ms 
a ® BCtat * on sensibility ; the angry alfd 
mtUble man atteqdl with peculiar 'strictness to thc/orin^andt 
C&rejfieViial style or well-bred society ; the dissolute assume oil 
paper alt air of morality ; and the letters of the prodigal 

ko. ta^ri. *t-%* , found 



found to abound \vUtvfipajiitt^<?f prudeuce nof a whit t the»worse 

for Jhte 'author's owb «Hk^; ' 

These discrepancies between epistolary sentiments and the real 
character of jf.be writer, become* df course more marked when 
theriettern, like those of Pope, are written with a secret conscious* 
ness that the} may one day or other come before the public. It 
is then that each sentence is polishcm^each sentiment correct; 
and that a letter? ostensibly aadtessed to one private friend, is 
Compiled with the same sedulous assiduity as if it were to cotne 
one day flying abroad on all the wings of the press. 

The conclusion is that there can be little reliance placed on the 
sinceriily,<}f letter-writers in general, and that in estimating the 
miss bf strange matter which is presen ed in contemporary cor- 
respondence, the reader ought curiously to investigate the 
character, situation, and temper of the principal correspond- 
ent, ere he can presume to guess how many of his senfhnents 
are real; how much is designed as a gentle ptn< ebo to propitiate 
tbefeelingtof the paity whom he addresses ; how much intended 
to mislead future readeis into a favourable estimate of the 
writers capacity and disposition. We have found ourselves guilty 
a hundred times of returning thanks to ingenious individuals, who 
have sent for our acceptance very haudsome hot-pressed ^volumes 
of poetry and of piose, with a wajmth which might to the ordi* 
nary acceptation have included* much applause ; whereai, on our 
part, the civil woids weie merelv intended to extinguish the debt 
imposed on us, and to give some value for the certain number of 
shillings which we must have been out of pocket had We been 
rash enough }o purchase the works on our own account. But 
in our professional capacity, however the man may have been 
softened, the critic, like he of Tilbuiy foft, stands resolved. • 
Thus much Tor the faith of familiar letters, which, f$o«u the clays 
of Howell downwards we believe, will be found to contain as 
regular and rateable a propoition of falsehood as the aifme quan- 
tity \pt given conversation. In private Diaries, like that now 
upon our table, we come several steps nearer to the reality of a 
matf s sentiments. The journalist approaches tQ the" situation 
of the soliloquist in the nursery rlrynie. 

As I walked by myself, 

I talked to myself, , 

And thus myself said tomegr* , 

It is no doubt certain that in this species of sftf intercourse tye 
put many tricks upon our actual and ouflqjpral self^an^ 
odeaOour to dress deeds, exacted by the former on very egonsn- 
cSfcl $nufipfe*^in au^h a garb as may in some degree plan* theta 
fy^ourably before the other’s, contemplation. Still tlieremuat 
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be more fair dealing betwixt bhr conscience, IKafh 

ourself and any one else ; — here therd ip much which can neither 
be denied or extenuated , Magfia ekt verttas et pi evalebiU Indeed 
such seems the force of the principle, of sincerity in this sort 
Of self-communing as renders it wondetful how much ^uch Re- 
cords contain of what actually disci editable to the writers. 
These confessions may na\e been made eithei because the trick 
was cfeveily done, (as many a Newgate knave indites a narrative 
of his logueties that at the same time lie may pieseive some re- 
membiance of his talents,) 01 because? the moial sense of the 
party in the confessional has become dull and blunted, and insen- 
sible of the mannei in which his tale is likely to be regarded by 
men whose sense of light and wroug is undtpiavtd, or, finally, 
(that case peihaps occuis sddomest of any,) because the nairator 
feels his secret mind oppressed beneath the same weighty bui- 
then of solitary consciousness which sometimes dnves malefactors 
of adiffcient class to speak out rnoic than had even been laid to 
their chaige. Owing lo these and othci motives we have oui- 
xelves listened to unsolicited avowals made in general society of 
such a chaiactei as scivcd to strike with dismay, and eventually 
to disperse a gay and unsciupulou 9 company, who shrunlrfeway 
m disgust, and left the too < indid nai ratoi to spend the rest of 
the evening in 1 ejecting on the consequences of untimely coiv 
fideuce. Those who nuke such admissions m society &ie still 
more ready to lecoid them in their cl lanes Nothing indeed 
can be more natuial than the conduct of the baibel of king Midas, 
who telieved his nnnd of a biuthensonie seeiet by communicating 
to a bundle of leeds the fact that the woithy pnAce whom he 
serytfd had the eais of «yi ass. in modem times a memorandum 
and agoo&fe-jpull would have naturally been the bat^ei's 1 esource, 
nor ate we at all certain tHht the committing his mysteiy to ihe 
treacherous reeds meant an) thing more than that the eburt- 
j^arbei of king Midas kept a diary, which fell luto the^hand* of 
some reviewer of the times. 

If there is any one to whom we can ascube perfect good faith 
in the' Competition of lus diaiy, it is certainly the author Of 
that which lies bcfoie us Mr. Pepys was m the for^nale 
situation that he had no dimes to conceal, and no veiy important 
vices to apologise for. We think we can determine t<^ what 
class the latter banged and yet they ate so very well glossed 
Qtier, that we cgh easily believe the bank gehtleman was p 
vedt^d t>y the blindiSjglnfluence of thfit witch, Vanity, fronj^ccu- 
tm lily cOnhldei ing the feelings likely to be excitedin the niinu| of 
by pertain mattery which he has faithfully recorded. * * 

There was'Aft additional ground of Jacunty in Mr. Hepys^jraMf 

' • H 
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hef^d, to keep up the parallel qf king Midas's barber, dug hispit 
epctrenielydeep, and secured his record against easy consultation 
qv rapid transcription. ,His diary was written in a peculiar short- 
hand or. cipher, which he had practised from an early period of 
life? , Undoubtedly ; he laid considerable stress on this circumstance 
iji considering the possibility of his joipial falling into unfriendly 
hands during his life, or being too rashly cdmnifiiiicated: v to t|iu 
public after his death. At least it is certain that when he gave 
up, with much regret, the keeping this daily register of bis, private 
droughts and remarks, it was in consequence of his eyesight 
being; for g time in such a state that he no I5nger retained the 
powei?jaf writing his cipher. 

*'And thus ends all that I doubt 1 shall ever be able to do with my 
jopraa{l, I being not able to do it any longer, having done now so long 
as to undo my eyes almost every time that I take a pen in my hand ; aiid 
therefore, whatever comes of it, I must forbear : and therefore fesolve 
from this time forward to have it kept by my people in long-hand, and 
must be contented to set down no more than is fit for them and all the 
world to know ; or if there be any thing, I must endeavour to keep 
a margin ill my book open, to add here and there a note in shorthand 
with my own hand. And so 1 betake myself to that course, which is 
almostas much as to see myself go into my grave : for which, and all the 
discomforts that will accompany my being blind, the good God prepare 
me!’ — vol. ii. p. 347. 

From this touching passagd, as indeed from the whole tenor 
of the diary, it is evident that Mr. Pepys wrote under a feeling 
of security, and"thcrefoi e with a frankness not often to be found 
amongst diarists, who have not the same resources against the 
risk of iucotiVeiiietice from malicious or impertinent scrutiny into 
their private lucubrations. Why, when his eyes recovered (as 
they must soon have done) their usual strength, he did-iiot resqme 
the 1 diary, no hint is given. Is it quite impossible that be may 
have done so, and that other volumes may hereafter be discovered ? 

In tbfe meantime it is to Lord Braybrooke that we owe th^ 
possession of these two curious volumes, contaiuing^as we hope 
presently to show, much that is interesting to the historian fcnd 
to the antiquary, as avell as a treasure of amusing; facts, for j the 
benefit of the general reader. The Noble Editor hasalsofavoured 
us^vitHa sketch of his author’s life and some notes ^ . but in both 
of these we regret to say there is considerable confusion, especially 
in regard to titles and dates.* *r- . , ' ' - s.* * * 

f * Samuel 

• * For example, Lord BraybrookeValks of Sir William Congreve as * a Commissioner 
'of* the Admiralty/ when the office of High Admirnl was not in commission : Sir William's 
office was that of Secretary to the Admiralty under the Duke of York. A more serious 
evil is that Lord Braybrooke by no means distinguishes sufficiently between the. widely 

, v? ’ * different 
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Samuel Pepys was born iul632, of a family which hads^file 
pretensions to gentility, though he himself confesses his sect£t 
belief that they had n^ver been 4 very considerable/ His father 
followed for some time the creditable, certainly, but not exalted 
catling of a taitor, and we may liereafter notice the influence 
Which this genealogy se%is to have exercised ovCr the style and 
sentiments of’his sonV diary. vile was educated regularly at 
St. Paul's school, and afterwards at -the University of Cambridge, 
and probably went through his studies with success. Early in 
life lie took one of those decided stejfs which tend, according 
to circumstances, to a man’s marring or making. He appears 
to have married a beautiful girl of fifteen, when he himself 
was only about twenty-three. The patronage of his relation 
Sir Edward Montagu, afterwards first Earl of Sandwich, pre- 
vented the ill consequences with which such a step might natu- 
rally have been attended, and young Pepys’s talents for business 
soon Came to render him useful. The distresses of the young 
couple at this period were subjects of pleasant reflection during 
their prosperity, for 25th February, 1667, we find this entry in 
the diary. 

c Lay long in bed, talking with pleasure with my poor wife, how she 
used to make coal fires, and wash my foul clothes with her own hand 
for me, poor wretch! in our little room at my Lord Sandwich's; for 
which 1 ought for ever to love and admire her, and do ; and persuade 
myself.sbc would do the same thing again, if God should reduce us to 
Jt. V-vol. ii. p. 21. • 

But better times were approaching Mr. Pepys; he accompanied 
Sir Edward Montagu upon his expedition to ttae Sound, in 
March, 1658, and upon his return obtained some species of clerk- 
ship in the Exchequer, liere the Restoration found him, poor but 
active, and well befriended tey a patron who, having had no small 
share in the great event which had changed the fate of England, 
reaped his own proportion of the rewards bestowed by the Mo- 
narch amongst those who had favoured his restoration. 

Through wthe interest of the Earl of Sandwich -we find Mr. 
Pepys* nominated Clerk of the Acts, by»wdiich style one of the 
Commissioners of the Navy board continued within our own 
time to be distinguished. This was the commeuccmenSMf •lii» 
connection with a great national establishment,^© which, ip the 
sequel Ins diligence and acuteness were of the* highest service. 
4 From, the mass of his Papers still extant, if may be inferred, 
that he never lost sight of the public good, and took infinite 

riffferent offices connected with, the navy, which Pepys himself successively he hi, and is 
thus led to speak often of the Oinrist in terms applicable to Him only at a period of hi* 
life Jopg subsequent to the close of the diary. ’ / 

t 3 pains. 
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palls to ‘ check the rapacity of the contractors, * by whom 
tb# *iaval stores were then supplied, and to establish such regib- 
tattoos in the dock-yards; as might be productive of order and 
economy* He was also most^anxious for the promotion of the 
oW established officers of the navy, uniformly* striving to counter* 
net the superior influence of the court favourites, which too often 
prevailed in thaf unprincipled ^government over every claim of 
merit or service, and resisting to the utmost the infamous system 
of selling places, practised at that period, in every department of 
the state, in the most^open and unblushing manner/ — Life * 
p. xviii-^xix. 

In the course of those dreadful afflictions, the Plague and the 
Fire of London, Pepys remained at his post, and behaved with 
a calm and deliberate courage more rare, and perhaps more 
valuable, also, than that which is merely constitutional, or which 
Stimulates only to sudden and occasional efforts. The Duke of 
York being Lord High Admiral, the diligent and useful Pepys was 
by degrees drawn into a close personal connection with his Royal 
Highness, and, as he enjoyed his good opinion, he had also 
the misfortune to experience some part of the calumnies with 
which he was loaded during the cruel and infamous persecution 
commonly called ‘The Popish Plot,’ when a vertigo seemed 
suddenly to possess the heads of tho people of England, ren- 
dering- mem incapable of distinguishing truth from falsehood, 
justice from oppression, or common sense from the grossest ab- 
surdity. The Earl of Shaftesbury, the foster-father of that most 
wicked delusion, showed a great desire to implicate Pepys in a 
charge of Catholicism, and even, it would seem, went so far as 
to spread a report, for it could be traced to no other quarter, 
that the Clerk of the Acts had in his house an altar and a cru- 
cifix.* The absence of every thing l&e evidence, or even ground 
of suspicion, did not prevent Mr. Pepys being committed to the 
Tower the charge of being an aider and abettor of the plof^ 
and he was, for a time, removed from the navy board* He was 
soon replaced in a situation where his skill and experience could 
not be well dispensed with, by the special commands of Charles 
Il.jjtqd rose afterwards to be Secretary of the Admiralty, which 
office ’Be retained till the Revolution. It is remarkable, that 
James II. was silting to Sir Godfrey Kneller for a .portrait de- 
signed jas a present to Pepys, when the news of the landing of 
the Prince of Orange was brought to that unhappy monarch. 

. The king commanded the painter to proceed and flni^i tbe por- 

t These were the days, when a noble lord declared in parliament he would nothjeye 
as a popish dog of a popish eat to fawn or jwr about the court. 
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twit, that hisgood friend might not.be disappointed. In apriilbei 
whose ideas of the danger wore, justly formed, and who was pre* 
pared to meet it by corresponding efforts, this would have been 
equanimity James we must term it apathy.!* Pepys had 
been too much personally connected with the king (who !5ad 
been so long at the ,head <*of the admiralty) to retain his situation 
under the new government; and he retired intjp private life ac~ 
cordingly, but without being followed thither, either by perse* 
cution or ill-will. He died in May, 1703, a victim, in part, to 
the stone, which Y’as hereditary in his’eonstitution, and to the 
increase of that malady in the course of a laborious and sedentary 

life.; 

The Diary now published comprehends the ten first years of 
Mr. Pepys’s official life, extending from January 1659-60 to May 
l66y. Lord Braybrooke informs us, that as Mr. Pepys was 4 in 
the habit of recording the most trifling actions of his life, it 
became absolutely necessary to curtail the MS. materially, and, 
in many instances, to condense the matter, but the greatest 
care has been taken to preserve the original meaning/ It 
would be unreasonable to find fqult with this freedom, nor 
are we disposed to suspect that it has, in any respect, been 
misused. On the contrary, judging from the peculiar character 
of Pepys, so uniformly sustained # through the whole diary, we 
fed perfect conviction that the pruning knife has been exercised 
with that utmost caution necessary for preserving the shape 
and appearance of the tree in its original state. It may, 
besides, be accounted very superfluous to wish for a larger share 
of Mr. Pepys’s private thoughts and confidences, than are to be 
found in that space of ^ome five or six hundred pages of royal 
quarto. But when will antiquarian eyes be entirely satisfied with 
seeing? The idea of a ^ork being imperfect, from whatever 
cause, the restless suspicion that something has been kept back, 
which would have rendered the whole more piquant, though 
perhaps less instructive, will always, in spite of us, haunt the 
curioqs indagator after the minute curiosities of literature. 

^ 4 That cruel something unpossessed 
f, Corrodes and leavens all the rest/ 4 .+ 

But we will push these observations no further at presltifc than 
just to observe that where contemporary documents are published 
for the use of the antiquary or historian, we think the editor will, 
generally speaking, best attain his purpose 8y giving a literal 
transcript of the papers in his hands f whatever falls shprt of this, 
diminishes, to a certain decree, our confidence in ttie genuine 
character of his materials — it is giving us not the actual speech 
•jf the orator, but the substance of what was spoken. When- 

t 4 ' \ there 
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there exists no moral reasoiifor suppression of particularpas- 
sages, we aie not fond of abridgments or castrations^especially 
ii\ cases like the present, ; where, after all, the matter eonnnuni* 
cated is npt .always so interesting as the peculiar mode in which 
itia told. Nay, even when decency or delicacy may appear on 
the one hand to demand omissions, it comes to be, on the other, 
a. matter of very ^eri.ous consideration in how far .such demands 
can be complied with, without actual injustice to the characters 
handled by the author, the self-supplied key to whose own. cha- 
racter and dispositions is>thus mutilated and impaired. 

We must follow some species of arrangement in the view which 
we are about to give the reader of the contents of these volumes, 
and perhaps it will be as natural as any other, first, to consider 
those passages which affect Mr. Pep^s personally, and introduce 
us to a knowledge of his character; and here we are com- 
pelled. in some measure to draw a comparison betwixt our 
journalist and his contemporary Evelyn, who has left a similar, 
and, at least, equally valuable record referring to the same period, 

Evelyn and Pepys were friends, and it is to the credit of the 
latter that he enjoyed the good opinion of the former. Both were 
men of sound sense, both were attached to science and the 
fine arts, both were, generally speaking, of sober and studious 
habits, both were attached to the crown from principle, and both 
vere grieved and mortified by the unkingly mode in which it was 
worn by the * merry monarch, scandalous, and poor/ under whose 
authority it was* their fate to live, and by whom they were, each 
in his degree, held in estimation. Both writers were, more- 
over, shrewd Hind sharp critics of the abuses of the times, had 
seen the reign of fanaticism and hypocrisy succeeded by that of 
open profligacy and irreligion, and were mortified and grieved 
spectators of an extent of licentiousness to which no other age* 
perhaps, could in England produce u parallel. 

But yeMhe characters of the two diarists were essentially difr 
ferent, and the distinction, it must be owned, is not in favour of 
Pepys. This may, in some measure, be owing to the difference 
of their relative situations. Evelyn, highly born and independent 
in fortune, had been bred up in the principles of the cavaliers, 
and <hSs?beeii justly said to constitute one of the best and most 
dignified specimens of the old English couutry gentleman.. ..The. 
restoration found 'him in his own place; he had nothing to repent/ 
of, nothing to sue*for; was willing to view the Conduct of, his 
master with lenient eyes, bu^ ? having nothiiT^' to fear from the re*' 
sentmeut of king or minister, was not obliged to wink at such, 
vices as his conscience called on him to condemn. Pepys’s original 
ppiijttyiftl opinions, on* the other hand, though they must be cou-. 

sidered 
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sidered as those of a boy, did not quite fit the great change 
which took place at the restoration’; — of which he himself gives 
us the following naive instance. * Here dined with us two or 
three more country gentlemen ; among the rest Mr. Christmas, 
my old school-fellow, with whom I had much talk. He dCT re- 
member that I was a great roundhead when I w’as a boy, and I 
was much afraid that he would have remembered the words that 
1 said the day the king was beheaded (that, were I to preach 
upon him, my text should be — v The memory of the wicked 
shall rot”);' but I^found afterwards tlftt he did go away from 
school before that time/ — vol. i. p. 82. Again, when Sir John 
Bunch upbraided him that * it was a line time for such as he 
who had been for Oliver to be full of employment, white the old 
cavaliers got none/ he frankly owns that he answered nothing 
to the reproach, for fear of making bad worse. This alteration 
of opinion, which led Pepys to dread the tenacity of .liis old 
schoolfellow’s memory, may serve to indicate a little versatility of 
principle' foreign to the character and practice of Evelyn. We 
must not, indeed, forget that he began life poor, the son of a 
mechanic, dependent upon a powerful relative, and was obliged 
for his own rise to use the prevailing arts of corruption, (for so 
the giving presents to his superiors must be termed,) and thus 
early tempted to judge with less severity even vices which he 
disapproved of, when practised by those on whose' efficient 
services his advance in life must depend. But there was by na- 
ture, as well as by situation and habit, a loftier tone about 
the character arid virtues of Evelyn than Pepys seems to aspire 
to. He was, like Sully at the court of Henry IV.? a contemner 
of the frivolities and fiybles exhibited by the king and courtiers. 
Pepys’s abhorrence of vice and of the dissipations of fashion Was 
not of a character so decisive. Like Old Gobbo, he did * some- 
what mack , somewhat draw to / — he had a certain degree of in- 
dulgence towards the * upper abuses’ of the times, which pre- 
vents the full effect of his censures, and would sometimes half 
persuade us that a quiet secret sip from the cup of Circe was a 
cordial hand filienum a Scevolct studiis. * *Thus, we find he kept 
occasional company with Harry Killigrew, young Newnqjt^and 
others; wild rogues as any about town, whose mad talk made 
his heart ache. And although he tells us tjiis was only for 
once, to know the nature of their life and conversation, yet the 
ah* of Vauxhall is not very favourable to rigid virtue when 
breathed in such society, and the question will occu^f whether 
it is for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan/— Again, a 
decent degree of censure is no doubt bestowed on those ‘ Light 
o’ Loves/ wjio adorned the court and disputed the good grates 
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ofGharles, but theirbeauty is at the same time extolled in ktich 
terms as show the journalist’s admiration of their persons hkd 
sometimes balanced, if ubf outweighed, his virtuous indignation 
at their improprieties. ■' 

Perhaps a contrast between the different modes in which those 
two journalists 'saw similar scenes, will be the best illustration 
of our meaning. iAnd first remark the severe dignity with which 
Evelyn passes censure on the witty and worthless sovereign," for 
the levity of his conduct in public towards our old acquaintance 
Nell Gwyn. ‘ I thence Valked through St. .James's Parke to 
the garden, where 1 both saw and heard a very familiar discourse 
between [the king] and Mrs. 'Nellie as they called an impudent 
comedian; she looking out of her garden ou a terrace at the top 
of the wall, and [the king] standing on the green walke under it. 1 
was heartily sorry at this scene. Thence the king walked to the 
Dutchess of Cleaveland, another lady of pleasure, and curse of 
our nation 

* The following is a similar passage of grave reprehension. 

4 This evening 1 was at the entertainment of the Morocco Ambassador 
at the Dutchess of Portsmouth’s glorious apartments at Whitehall, where 
was a greate banquet of sweetemcatcs and musiq, but at which both the 
ambassador and his retinue behaved themselves with extraordinary mo- 
deration^pd modesty, though placed about a long table, a lady between 
two MpbrCs, y- n d amongst these were the king's natural children, viz. 
Lady Lichfield and Sussex, the Dutchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, &c. 
concubines and cat lie of that sort, as splendid as jewels and e^ccsse of 
bravery could make them.' 

We must ydt make room for another passage of Evelyn, the. 
most striking of all, from the scene it records happening so sooct 
before the death of the royal libertine. 

4 1 can never forgetthc inexpressible luxury and profanenesse, gaming, 
and all dissoluteness, and as it were total forgetfuinesse of God, (it being 
Sunday evening) which this day s'ennight I was witness of, the king 
sitting anil toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland, and 
Mazarine, &c. a French boy, singing love songs in that glorious galkwy* 
whilst about twenty of thc^greatc courtiers and other d^solutc persons 
were at Basset round a Targe table, a bank of at least £2 000 m gold 
before* ti^m, upon which two gentlemen who were with me made re* 
flexions With astonishment. Six days after was all in the dust I’f 

Our friend Pefys did not aspire at quite so high a strain of 
moral feeling as is expressed by Evelyn, although he seems tp 
have come the length of listening with much edification to a learned 
divine, wkftr proved, 4 like a rfiseman, that righteousness is a surer 
tfigral way of bemgrich,than sin and villany. 9 He did not approve 

„ , r t ■■■■■ .i * — ■— ' » ■—■'»■■■■■■ ‘— p - £- i r ' 

* Evriyn, vol. i. p. 412. t Id. vol. i. p, 50 6k 549. 
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of the naughty doings of the time, but he appears to have been 
fully sensible of the seductions which Evelyn held so cheaply. It 
is true that he seems to have sympathized with Evelyn, when 
in communing together concerning the * badness Of the govern* 
meut, wh^re nothing hut wickedness and wicked men and Women 
command the king/ and concurred in thanking pYovidence that it 
had put some stop to the prodigalities of Charles in the matter of 
Lady Byron, the merry king’s ‘ seventeenth mistress/ who had 
had an order for j£4000 of plate to be made for her, * but by 
delays, thanks to God, she died hfcfore she had it/ Pcpys 
could, no doubt, speak scholarly and wisely upon these subjects 
with Evelyn, and his journal echoes back many of the com* 
plaints which are to be found in the diary of his more dignified 
friend. But still, if he did not turn aside to listen to the songs 
of the Syrens, no more did he stop his ears absolutely against 
them. Lady Castlemaine appears to have attracted his pttt> 
ticular admiration, though Mrs. Stuart (La Belle Stuart of Count 
Anthony Hamilton) at times seems to have, in his estimation, 
disputed the palm of beauty. The following are curious entries 
selected from many others. The % first is a court sceue, where 
both the rival beauties are introduced. 

4 By and by the king and qucene, who looked in this dress (a white 
laced waistcoate and a crimson short pettycoate, and her hair dressed d la 
negligence) might pretty ; and the king rode hand in hand With her. 
Here was also my Lady Castlemaine rode amonst the rest of the ladies ; 
but the king took, methought, no notice of her ; nor fthen she light, did 
any body press (as she seemed to expect, and staid for it) to take her 
down, but was taken down by her own gentlemen. Shi? looked mighty 
out of humour, and had a yellow plume in her hat, (which all took no- 
tice of,) and yet is very l*andsome, but very melancholy : nor did any 
body speak to her, or she s* much as smile or speak to any body. 1 
followed them up into White Hall, and into the Queene’s presence, 
where all the ladies walked, talking and fiddling with their hats and fea- 
thers, and ^hanging and trying one another’s by one another’s heads, 
and laughing. But it was the finest sight to me, considering their great 
beautys anji dress, that ever I did see in all my life. But, above all, Mrs. 
Stewart in thft dresse, with her hat cocked*amd a red plume, with her 
sweet eye, little Roman nose, ami excellent taillo, is now the greatest 
beauty I ever saw, I think, in my life; and, if ever woman can, db ex- 
ceed my Lady Castlemaine, at least in this dress. # nor do I wonder if 
the king changes, which- 1 verily believe is the reason of his coldness to 
wy Lady Castlemaine/ — Diary , vol. i. p. 238. * 

4 Here I saw Mrs. Stewart this afternoon, methought thc^beautifullest 
{creature that ever I saw in my life, raibre than ever I thought her, so 
pften as I have seen 'her ; and l do begin to think do exceed my Lady 
Castlemaine, at leastnow /-rid. p. 485. # 


But 
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But albeit the charms of the beautiful Stuart might have 
power at times to shake Mr. Pepys’s allegiance, he seems on 
the whole to have been loyally devoted to the supremacy of the 
reigning favourite. To a true knight all emblems. and appuiv 
tenarides of the lady of his admiration are rendered invaluable by 
their connexion with the idol. Thus, good Mr. Pepys dotes upon 
certain articles of Lady Castlemaine’s dress as well as upon her 
picture.^ k In the Privy-garden saw the finest smocks and linhen 
petticoats of my Lady Castlemaine’s, laced with rich lace at the 
bottom, that ever I saw and did me good tq. look at them/ — » 
(vol. i* p. 14*2.)— On the subject of her picture, our zealous admirer 
is scarcely less enthusiastic than on that of her petticoats. He 
saw, at Mr. (afterwards Sir Peter) Lely’s, among other portraits, 
flie ' so-much-desired-by-mc picture of Lady Castlemaine, which 
is a most blessed picture, and one that I must have a copy of/ 
Upon another occasion he is in extasies with her beauty, when 
talking with * a person booted and spurred/ the king, doubtless, 
* she being in her hair put on his hat, which was but an ordinary 
one, to keep the wdnd off, which became her mightily, as every 
thing else does/ Yet with all lps admiration of Lady Castelmaine, 
Pepys regretted the king’s doting folly in his conduct towards her. 
He is scandalized at learning that Charles had bestow ed on her 
all the Christmas presents ma^e by the peers, and that at the 
great Sim she appeared richer in jewels than the queen and 
princesses both together, (vol. i. p. 204.) In another passage 
he mentions her removal to Whitehall, where she occupied an 
apartment next to that of the king, which, says he, 4 I am sorry 
to hear, though I love her much/ (p. 212.) 

If posterity are curious to know what other fascination Lady 
Castlemaiue possessed besides that of beauty, w'ecan only say she 
was shrewish, violent, and vulgar* The king on one occasion 
came to sup with ber — * When there being a chine of beef to 
roast, and the tide rising into their ^kitchen that it could not be 
roasted there, and the cook telling her of it, she answered, 
“Zounds! she must set the house on fire but it should be 
roasted!” So. it was*ctirried to Mrs. Sarah's in/sband’s, and 
there roasted/ — vol. i. p. 253. 

;Ttiis was duly vulgar and unreasonable, but the manner iriwhiefy. 
she appears to haye treated Charles, shows a temper more fero- 
ciously termagant. On oue occasion, affirming herself to be will) 
child, she swore 

/ The king shall own it ; and^he will have it christened in the chapel 
at. White Hall so, and. owned for the king's, as other kings have done $ 
or "ftie will bring it into White Hall gallery, and d^sh the brains of itoilt 
befitfe the king’s face/— vol. ii. p. 99. 

Her 
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Her character for general profligacy is generally known, and yet 
by this woman Charles was in a great measure guided during the 
course of his unhonoured reign. 

Pepys in his love of wit and admit ation of beauty finds room 
to love and admire Nell Gwyn, whose name still carries an 
odd fascination with it after so many generations, and who had 
certainly, to atone for her misgovcrnance, talents and principles 
to which Lady Castleinaine was a stranger. Sne best pleaded her 
own case when, iu a quarrel with Beck Marshal, a frail sister of 
the stage, she stated the nature of he» parentage and education* 
When the latter, tvho was the daughter of Stephen Marshal, the 
great Presbyterian preacher, upbraided Nell with being Lord 
Buckhurst’s mistress, * Nell answered her, “ I was but one man’s 
mistress, though I was brought up in a brothel to fill strong 
water to the gentlemen ; and you are a mistress to three or four, 
though a Presbyter’s praying daughter!”’ — (vol., ii. p. 149.) 
Pepys admired her particularly in the part of Florimell, in the 
Maiden Queen of Dryden, 4 both as a mad girl and when she acts 
a young gallant;’ she is in other places ‘ pretty witty Nelly/ He 
goes behind the scenes, and though not much pleased with the 
manners and society lie finds theft}, yet when he comes to the 
women’s shift (dressing-room), where Nell was dressing for her 
part, he finds her * very pretty, prettier than he had thought.’ On 
the whole, we think it quite as Well that Mrs. Pepys happened 
to be present at such a scene as follows, which it seems was his 
introduction to Nelly. • 

* A most pretty woman, who acted the groat part Coelia to-day, very 
fine, and did it pretty well: I kissed her, and so did my wife; and 
a mighty pretty soul she is.* — vol. ii. p. 8. 

We learn from Pepy/s authority, notwithstanding his general 
partiality, that Nell played serious characters very ill; and this 
makes him express his wonder at her excellence in mad cha- 
racters, which certainly approach the tragic. The truth is, our 
friend was a general admirer of rank and personal accomplish- 
ments in men and women, and appears to have joyed in all 
circumstance which brought him into cjose connection with per- 
sons 'so endowed. Thus, he does not conceal his satisfaction 
when presented to the Duchess of York. — ' It was tbe^tfrreutime 
I did ever, or did sec any body else, kiss her hand, and it ws*s 
a most fine white and fat hand/ On the other hand, Pepys was 
severe in ’ his remarks on those who neglected personal appear- 
ance. He declares*himself ashamed to walk with aq old fnettd, 
lyir. Pechel, otherwise a good humoured man/ on account of his 
red nose/ — (vol. ii. p. £2). He will have his brother put into ca- 
r ' • ‘ 1 ' V notiical 





nonical h-abilittients that he may be fit to walk with him ih. the 
8t^e4» f he imirvfels at had censures the Treasurer of the Nary 
for not pairing his nails, when we are of opitiioit’he ought, in tftdse 
days, to have been quite satisfied with the admitted cleanness of 
Mfs {{trims. 1 - 

It followed, of course, that attentive as he was to beauty and 
g&y attire elsewhe%e, he was not negligent of those qualities at 
homeland Mrs. Pepys enjoyed, as was fitting, no small share of 
his attention and admiration. The following articles are curious, 
both as they illustrate the temper of the writer, and the customs 
of the age* Among all the beauties present at Nan Hartlibb's 
wedding, we learn his wife was thought the greatest. He 
found her particularly pretty on having allowed her to wear a 
black patch, and is pleased with twotperuques of hair brought 
for her use by La Belle Pearce. * They are/ he vauntingly 
says, * of his wife’s own hair, or else he would not have endured 
them.’ — (vol. i. p. 136.) Many other little intimations there are. 
of his pride in Mrs. Pepys’s beauty and the dominion which he 
exercised over her wardrobe ; and in the following passage he 
acquiesces with peculiar dignity in the increase of that species of 
paraphernalia with which women are usually most gratified. 


* This evening my wife did with ^reat pleasure shew me her stock of 
jewells, epcrcased by the ring she hath made lately as my Valentine’s 
gift this year, a Turkey stone set ‘with diamonds: and with this, and 
what she had, she reckons that she hath above 150/. worth of jewells of 
one kind or otheu; and I am glad of it, for it is fit the wretch should 
have something to content herself with.' — vol. ii. p. 199* 


He e^tremdly interested as a husband equally and an amateur 
in the^progress of Mrs. Pepys’s picture ; r scarce the by-him-sp- 
itiuch- desired portraiture of Lady Castlemaine seems to have inte- 
rested the worthy man more. We 1/bpe and trust there were, 
few serious interruptions of the happiness of this kind couple;* 
aild have little doubt that they had cause upon each anniversary 
of their marriage, as upon the ninth, to ' bless God for their long 
liVes-^nd loves and healths together, and pray to God for the' 
continuance of their mutual affection.’ — (vol. i. p, 574.) 

Ne'vi^|ltheless^ he that touches pitch runs a risk of being 
ahdhive pbserve our friend Pepys, for a good and gravj^. 
tnan/Was rather , too fond of frolicsome society, and ot conn 
versation that was more entertaining than edifying. Pepys 
a .poet too, tind composed his own songs ; an amatenr, ana stint 
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for musk, which Mr. Pepys in all honesty judged worthy of 
further cultivation. This seems to have displeased Mrs, Pepys, 
and her husband records the incident and his own defence. 

4 Thence home; and to sins; with my wife and Mercesin the garden; 
and coming in I find my wife plainly dissatisfied with me, that*?* can 
spend so much time wilh Meicer, teaching her to sing* and could never 
take the pains with her. Which I acknowledge; but it is because that 
the girl do take nmsick mighty readily, and she do* not, and musick is 
the.thiug of the woiid that I love most, and all the pleasure almost that 
I can now take. So to bed in some little dijeontent, but no words from 
mo/ — vol. i. p. 435* 

On our part, we are by no means so jealous of Mrs. Mercer as 
of a certain slut called Knipp, an actress of some celebrity, and 
apparently as much to Mr. Pepys’s taste as her meiry comrade 
Nell Gvvyn, The figure she makes in the Diary is somewhat 
alarming, as for example — 4 Comes Mrs. Kuipp to see my wife, 
and I spent all the night talking with this baggage, and teaching 
her my song of %t Beauty retire,” which she sings and makes go 
most rarely, and a very fine song it seems to be. She also eli- 
tes taiued me with repeating many of her own and otheis paits of 
the pla)-house, which she do most •excellently ; and tells me the 
whole practices of the play-house and playeis, and is in every re- 
spect most excellent company.’ — vol. i. p 393. He sets out 
with Knipp to be merry at Chelsea too — and she pi aises (cun- 
ning one) his vein of poctiy, telling him his song of 1 Beauty 
retire’ is mightily cried up, 4 which 1 am not a Ijttle pioud of,’ 
says Pepys simply, 4 and do think I have done tC It is decreed” 
bettei, but l have not finished it.’ lie meets at the theatre 
4 One dressed like a country- in aid with a stiaw hat on,' and at 
first 1 could not tell who it was, though I expected Knipp: but 
it was she coming off the styge just as she acted this day iu 44 The 
Goblins a merry jade.’ — vol. ii. p. 8. Moieover the celebrated 
Tom Killigrew seems to have found out the Clerk of the Acts’ 
blind side, when lie said 4 Knipp was going to become the best 
actor upon the stage.’ Upon the whole, vie are afraid bis friend 
Evelyn would # have shaken his head at some of these and similar 
entries, and so much pleasure docs the secretary express in the 
society of this 4 merry jade,’ that we cannot but fear ^hc>*K)iitI|y 
woman, his wife, may have had cause for uneasiness. But~ 
Honi soit qui mat y petise. * 

* J In fact Mr. Pepys, like many more, had acquired cha- 
ratter very different, irom his natural one. Early necessity 
had made Pepys laborious, studiohs and c&fejful But hiar 
natural propensities ^were those of a * He 

appears to have&ti&i artfent in t> espt> 

- v cially 
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ttiatty* where any thing odd or uncommon was *& bk witnessed* 
Thus he expresses on one occasion. Ins logjet at not being able 
to join a ciowd of boys and gnls, m following the crack-brained 
Duchess of «NWcastje, who 1 cached home laofpre he could g£t 
hei. But h^'giavely piomises ho fifMl a time tb 
see liei (v6l. ik p. 55). To this thnst after novelty, the con- 
sequence of whgdt has given great and vaiied interest to his 
diaiy, Pepys added a love of public amusements tohidi lie 
himself seems to have consideied as excessive, and which lie 
endeavoured to check by a vow — not against seeing plays, but 
against paying for admission to them. This singular composition 
between taste and piinciple had this fin ther advantage, that it 
brought his economy, which appears to have been pretty rigid* m 
aid of his resolution (p. .308.) He appeals to have been much 
disconcerted by a young gallant who carried him to the theutfe 
under pretence of ti eating him, whereas in the event Pepys 
was obliged to pay for them both, leading him thus at once info 
a breach of his vow and an expense double the usual entiatice- 
tnoney. His vows howcvci, does not seem to have excluded 
him fiom the Bear-gai den, the Cockpit, and othei places of 
populai icsort, of which he gives some amusing descriptions, and 
where he was wont to attend with his cloak diawn tound his face, 
t to pi event his being detec ted. Om grave gentleman m office took 
the same piccaution at the theatre, being * in mighty pain lest he 
should be seen by any body to be at a play/ — (vol.i. p. 489.) Mi. 
Pepys/ s vow against wine, the inoidinate use of which was one of 
the greatest vices of the peiiod, was formed with the same flexible 
v powe?Jpf accommodating itself occasionally to the inclinations 
whictrnt was intended to curb. Being at a city feast at Gu&l~ 
hall,— * We went into the Buttiy, and tlieie stayed and taffbd. 


and then info the Hall again: and fcheie wine was offeied thul 
they drunk, I only di inking some hypocras, which do not bioak 
my votee, it being, to the best of my present judgment, only a 
mixed compound drink, and not any toine. If I am mistaken, 
G^L forgive me! but I hope and do think I am not/ — (vol.J. 
p. IsjS.) Assuredly hia piece of bacchanalian casuistry can oifly 
be^hm^bediby that of Fielding’s chaplaiu of Newgate,, whojpre- 




Mviue, because the former was a liquor no where 
[ scripture. , *? 

fe^pur sketch of Mr. Pepys’s character without 
ra^aiM) veneration for fine clothes 5 and the,ha3« 
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Jenson’* characters, who estimates the quantity of damage <}<#)£ 
in a duel, not by wounds sustained in the flesh of the combatants* 
but by the slits and outs inflicted on their finely. We canuot 
help thinking this singulaily stiong propensity was deuved by in- 
hentaiice front his father’s shop-boaid, 6t)d that amidst ajl his 
grandeur and all his wisdom the Clerk of the Acts could not, 
unhappily, sink the tailor . 

The rcadejr becomes as well acquainted with I*epys^s ward- 
robe, as Prince Hemy was with that of Poins, and nothing 
can be more amusing than the little torches of self-love mingled 
with the Catalogue of coats, cloaks, breeches, and stockings, 
which of themselves are curious to the autiquaiy. The mi- 
nuteness of the description, the petty swelling of the heart 
which could recoid with complacence every piece of gaudy 
pagcantiy which he adopted, savours strongly of th q parvenu, But 
though Pepys had valuable qualities, dignity made no pait 
of his character, any more than stoical or seveie morality. On 
the 3d December, l(i60-l, casting his roundhead, he appeared, 
for the first time, in the dress of a cavalier, with Coat and swoid; 
which last, we aid happy to say, did not get between his legs, as 
was to have been expected, for if it, had, he would certainly have 
recoided it. After this happy commencement the spirit of gen- 
tility seems to have risen lapidly in his ambitious bosom ; 

* Put on my first new lace-band ; «nicl so neat it is, that I ate icsotved 
my great t xpense shall be lace-bainls, and tl will set off any thing else 
the more. 1 — vol. i. p. 171. 

At another time he puts on # his new scallop, which is very fine/ 
And again, we are called upon to admire ' hip new 'shaggy 
purple gow f n, with gold buttons and loop line or the 
elegance * of a black cloth suit, with white linings under all ta 
appear under the bieeches/ But this, it may be said, is the 
meie vanity of the man of fashion, the dandy of his time. True 5 
but there is combined m Pepys’s case a sense of the importance 
of fine clothes, with a prudent attention to the cost) the first 
bespeaking the consciousness of personal vanity proper to the 
purchaser; the latter, peculiar to one who has regarded tho^thfer 
side of the Account, and, no question^tierived from the gpod 
master fashioner, the father, whose ultimate end in €rea{|gg^ftlk0 
garments was to make money by them. It woukMte easy 
multiply examples ; but w r e rest the gist of out evidfjbch* on this 
jgptable entry, which we think intimates a degree of interest fig 
the res vestiaria, which could not have survitf^d Second 
generation ftem the factual tailor, ivhose blo^lmlil^^ite dtttt* 
teqded strongly with the acquired feeUn^gi^K^t!^^/ & fe* 

1 , fiou xxxi tu v * . 
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3tic<j him to betik&n a cloak, “which lost iti ; lustre* m a cause So 

Battering. ' ' 

' /? ^his day in the afternoon, stepping withjhe puke of York into Sf. 
Jameses Park, it rained ; and ! was forced to lend the Duke of York my 
cloal^tvhich he wore tHrdhgh the Park/ — vol.ii. * 

• If tills does not prove our assertion, one more quotation, and 

we have done. * 1 

‘ This day I got a little rent in my new fine camlcttycloak with thp 
latch of Sir G. Carteret's door ; but it is darned up at my tailor's, that 
It will be no great blemish t<*> it ; but it troubled me/ — vol. ij. p. 1731 

We must not omit the journalist's delight the first time he saw 
himself written Esquire on the address of a letter — \fae * great 
pride' with which on the 30tli June, 1662, ‘he led the i-ady 
Carteret through the crowd by the hajid, she being very fine, aiid 
her page carrying up her train nor, better still, the triumph .with 
\yhich he, for the first time, finds himself entertaining a select 
company of people of rank at dinner. 

. * 1 had six noble dishes for them, dressed by a man cook, and com- 
mended, as indeed they deserved, for exceeding well done. Wc eat 
with great pleasure, and I enjoyed myself in it; eating in silver plates, 
and all things mighty rich and handsome about me. Till dark at dinner, 
and then broke up with great pleasure/ — vol. i. p. 486. 

There may be something a little childish in all this exultation, 
bfct still* as no one is surprised at an individual sacrificing ease, 
health, and comfort, for the sole purpose of obtaining the means 
„of supporting such a display, it is always some comfort in finding 
be actually enjoys that which he has laboured so hard to gain. 
And after all Mr. Pepys was probably not more vain than was 
natural to any man who had attained wealth and distinction by his 
own exertions — he was only trusting to the cipher he used, and 
more candid than people are used to be in communicating his 
real feelings. 

These humours of the journalist seem to us so diverting, that 
We cannot but carry on the same tracing out of petty vanity into 
anpther source of action, especially as it seems to correct ah 
opinion which many jjjjave authors have entertained, namely, 
that the mpst important period to human vanity occurs when 
the ,bc^rawsron his first pair of boots. We suspect that the 
stoutestaahmetsofthat hypothesis must feel shaken, as they 

of Mr. Clerk of the Acts, the a^ue fi|s 
of hdp^^bt, aq.d tremulous exultation which attend starting^ 
carriage^rthe first time. There is a fine-gradation between tnh 
inchoated# conception and *the completed,, purpose, which, yip 

f? r our reader as. the inter- 
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vention of other matters breaks in the diary itself the coyitinti^F 
of the progress of this solemn event. ' t 

At an eaily period (but we have lost the reference), our lucky 
aspitant begins to testify some unwillingness to be seen under the 
humble shelter of a hackney coach. At a later dafe, the recorded 
discovery that a "friend had procured an equipage at the ntfhferate 
price of <£35, intimates, to those who know the human heart, the 
latent purpose which was hatching in the bcftom of the diarist. 
On the 20th "October, 1668, it appears that Mr* and Mrs. Pepys 
had been long thinking about an equipage, and Mr. Pepys ac- 
tually took heart* of grace, and bid £50 for a coach. Shortly 
after he gives a livery, the first he had, green lined with red ; and 
upon the 30th November, 2d and 3d December, occur the fol- 
lowing characteristic entries. 

* My wife after dinner wenf the first time abroad in her coach, calling 
on Roger Pepys, and visiting Mrs. Creed and my cosen Turner. Thus 
ended this month with very good content, but most expenceful to my 
purse on things of pleasure, having furnished my wife's closet, and the 
best chamber, and a coach and horses, that ever I knew in the world ; 
and 1 am put into the greatest condition of outward state that ever I was 
in, or hope ever to be, oi desired.' — vol. ii. p. 282. 

* Abroad with my wife, the first timctthatever 1 rode in my own coach, 
which do make my heait rejoice and praise God, and pray him to bless 
it to me and continue it.' — vol. ii. p. 283. 

‘ And so home, it being mighty pleasure to go alone with my poor 
wife in a coach of our own to a play, and makes us appear mighty gieal, 
1 think, in the world ; at least, greater than cvci 1 could, or my friends 
for me, have once expected ; or, 1 think, than ever *any of my family 
ever yet lived in my mcmoiy, but my coscn Pepys in Salisbury Court.'— 
vol. ii. p. 283. * 

Every white will have its black, 

And fcvery sweet its sour ; — 

And even the pleasure of tiding in one's own coach*has, it seems, 
its own disadvantages. It occurred to Mr. Pepys, something of 
the latest, that though rainy weather, in the literal sense, was the 
natural time to take coach in, jet he might be censured by bis 
superiors for such a superfluous piece of state, commenced when 
the political ^horizon aiound them chanced to look gloomy. The 
spirit therefore of doubt prevails in the following memorandum 
of 10th April, 1669. , . 

< Thence to the park, my wife and I ; and here $jr W. Coventry did 
Jfirst see me and my wife in a coach of our own ? and so did also this 
night the Duke of York, who did eye my wife mightily. But I begin to 
doubt that my being sOtnuch seen in my own coach at this tifte may be 
observed to my prejudice ; but 1 must venture it now.'-** vol. i. p. 3i§* 

At length — aftei* many visits to the coachyatd, and gratuities to 
^ u 2 • A® 
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tbe coachmaker’s men, and after seeing with their own eyes the 
carriage cleaned, and oiled, and cased, after the best manner 6 , 
comes disappointment like a .winter* cloud, apd the .grand, and 
decisive, launch qf they;. coach in Hyde Part^repiinds us of the 
daya^gf happiness proposed to himself by |$qged* JEuiperor of 
Ethiopia. , v 

r* Up betimes. My wife extraordinary line with her flowered tabby 
pawn that she made two years ago, now laced exceeding pretty ; and 
indeed was f?ne all over. And mighty earnest to go, though the day Was 
very lowering; and she would have me put on my fine suit, which laid. 
And so anon we went alone through the town with, our flew livfenes of 
sprge, and the horses* manes and tails tied with red ribbons, and thp 
standards thus gilt with varnish, and all clean, and green remes^ that 
people did mightily look upon us; and the truth is, 1 did not sec any 
coach more pretty, though more gay, than ours all the day ; the day 
being unpleasing, though the Park full of coaches, but dusty, and windy, 
and cold, and now and then a little dribbling of rain ; and what made it 
worse, there were so many hackney coaches as spoiled the sight of the 
gentlemens; and sb tee had little pleasure' — vol. ii. p. 33 7, 8. 

This it is to put trust in chariots and horses ! 

There are sundry other odd littlenesses about Pepys which 
injure him in comparison wkh his friend Evelyn. He was too 
sensible of the influence of the great, and too ready to truckle 
to it, though we believe honest and fair in his own department. 
In the course of offence taken against him by the celebrated Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, on account of his having marked out 
some ornamental trees in Clarendon Park for the use of the navy, 
both lie and his principal, Lord Sandwich, retreat vilely from 
what they seruii to have (however absurdly) conceived to be a 
high public duty — with this humiliating confession on the part 
of Pepys ; * Lord, to sec how we poor wretches dare not do the 
King good service for fear of the greatness of these men!’ 
Inuring an interview, in tvhich he uses all the evasions and ex- 
cuses which might deprecate the Chancellor’s displeasure, he 
jk^oiirs under an occasional suspicion that Clarendon is seriously 
disposed 4 to try his fidelity to his king/ The Chancellor dis- 
liked,, as any other gentleman would do, having fine trees cut 
dowjtf close to his hoffse : but the Clerk of the /fets magnifies * 
the nyMiermont ridiculously. Elsewhere Pepys seems, at least, 
fully sensible of tjie necessity of propitiating the great, but the 
following is a cusiouk instance of the dread he entertained iii fail- 
ing in the least etiquette towards them. He met, it seems, the 
'Duke oJpTork coming along 4 the Pell 

‘In our walk over the Parke, Vine of jthe Puke’s footmen come running 
and cyme looking just in our faces to see \yho we were, and 

t V ; ’ ' %v ; went 
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(rent back again. What his meaning is I kpow not, but was fearful that 
t might not go far enough with my hat off/— vol.' i. p. 5243* 

Our diarist must not be too severely judged, He lived in a 
time when the worst examples abounded, a time of court in- 
trigue and state revolution, when nothing was certain mo~ 
ment, ai)d when all who jwere possessed of any opportunity to 
nta‘ke profit, used it with the most shamelesg avidity, lest the 
golden minutes should pass away unimproved. It was said of 
Charles himself, that he did by Taqgiers as Lord Caernarvon 
said of wood, which he termed * an excrescence of the earth, 
provided by Godf for the payment of debts/ The same might 
at that time have been said of most of the great employments in 
England, which were considered by those who filled them, not 
with reference to the publip right and interest, but merely as they 
could be rendered available to their own private emolument. It 
is no mean praise, that we find Pepys, at such a period of general 
abuse, labouring successfully to intioduce order and discounte- 
nance abuses in his own department. He received many hints 
to the following purpose, which, with his observations and 
answers, give a more favourable idea of hi9 character than that 
which might be derived from the'foiblcs und fopperies we have 
been noticing. 

1 He tells me also, as a friend, the great injury that he thinks I do 
myself by being so severe in the yarch, and contracting the ill-will of the 
whole Navy for those offices, singly upon mysplf. Now I discharge a 
good conscience therein, and I tell him that no man can^por do he say any 
say it) charge me with doing wrong ; but lather dp as many good offices 
as any man. They think, he says, that I have a mind to get a good 
name with the King and Duke, who he tolls me do not consider any such 
thing; but 1 shall have /is good thanks to let all alone, and do as thf 
rest. But I believe the contrary; and yet 1 told him I never go to the 
Duke alone, as others do, UVtalk of my own services. However, I will 
make use of his council, and take some course to prevent having the 
single ill-will of the office/ — vol. i. p. 244. 

Indeed it is highly necessary to keep in mind that Mr. Pep^fe 
was only thirty-seven years of age when lie closed this diaiy in 
1669, and that of the far more impotent half of his life this 
record furbishes no account whatever. The Secretary of the 
Admiralty under James II. was, no doubt, a diffejtyinlhati m 
many particulars from the Clerk of the Acts, whose cbmparati^ejly 
humble career we ba\e been surveying. Thc'high character of 
Pepys in his ultimate official station is well tknown \ nor can it 
be denied that the unfortunate Piiyce he scivcd deserves credit 
for having uniformly sheltered sofaithful and useful a public 
servant as the Secretary against the ill will which he iucurred 

u3 ' .by 
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tty His unremitting attention to the interests of the King and 
kingdom. The various disadvantages with which Pepys had 
throughout his public life to contend were of a kind which would 
have broken down the patience of a less zealous and industrious 
office*. When he firs^ came into office under Lord Sandwich's 
wihrpnage, there was nothing but destruction and confusion in the 
affiiirs of the navy^ (voi.ii. p. 471.) The fleet in such order,' as 
to discipline, as if the devil had commanded it. (ib.) Ships 
cast away by mere rashness and drunken humour of the captains, 
who swore if the pilots* did not carry them where they were 
^teased to order, they would run them through ; and the profli- 
gacy of all ranks increased to the utmost height. Some of the 
lag-officers themselves were so ignorant of seamanship as not to 
knpw which tack lost the wind or kept it; The vessels did not 
support each other in battle, and fell out of the line upon receiving 
the smallest damage, under pretence of refitting. The men, ill- 
fed and unpaid, deserted whenever the humour seized them, or 
besieged the Navy-office, so that no business could be done, 
* because of the horrible croud, and lamentable moans of the poor 
seamen that do be starving in the street for lack of money/ 
(vU i, p. 353.) On a subsequent occasion the confusion was 
ev^n greater, - so as to menace Mr. Pepys with loss of his 
filing’s meal. 

* The yard being very full of worften, (I believe above three hundred,) 
coining to get money for their husbands and friends that are prisoners in 
Holland; and they lay clamouring and swearing and cursing us, that 
my wife and I were afraid to send a venison pasty, that we have for 
^Upper to-nightc to the cook's to be baked, for fear of their offering 
violence to it ; but it went, and no hurt done. To the Tower to speak 
With Sir John Robinson about the bad condition of the pressed men for 
watft of clothes/ — vol. i, p. 429. 

We will conclude this picture with what occurs voi.ii. p. 112; 
Sphere we are told of the poor seamen, in their desperation for 
Mti mtof pay, jumping into the Thames to escape from the service, 
tWo were shot by the soldiers posted to prevent their 
escape $ ' they being as good men as ever were in the world, and 
would readily serve the ifing were they but paid/ Audi was the 
stateo£jgie navy of Charles II., and we need not waste words iti 
rccountiug r the wretched conduct of the Dutch war, and the 
insults and loss sustained at Sheerness and Chatham. The 
historical reader will And much curious information on both 
these particulars, ahd many others, in the Memoirs. It is itidis* 
putable tMt up to the present hour the -British navy has every 
* reason to hold in grateful remembrance the great reforming seM 
Wei of Janies 11., and his faithful servant Mr. Pepys; * 

Our 
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Qur ^purn^lii>t, besides his grave treatise upon the Mar#} 
Clausum — to which, by the bye, he gave a new title at the Resto*, 
ration, the former being suitecfto the Republican model — has some, 
pretension to notice as a man of letters, — having written a romance, 
and, at least, two songs. The former he prudently burned, 
though not without some regret, doubting he could not & 6 it so 
well over again if he should try, (vol. u p.27«3);’ the latter were 
rendered mellifluous by the voices of Knipp And Mercer. Ho 
does not appear to have got beyond the false taste of his times, 
as he extols Volpoi^ and the Silent Womau as the best plays he 
ever saw, and accounts the Midsummer Night’s Dream the most 
insipid and ridiculous, (vol.i. p. 167.) Othello he sets down as 
* a mean thing;’ Henry VIII. although much cried up, did no$ 
please him, even though he went with purposi to be pleased $ it 
was, in his opinion, * a simple thing, made of patches * and,' 
besides the shows and processions in it, there was nothing well 
done.’ But the most diveiting ciicumstancc is the series of un- 
successful efforts which Pepys made to relish the celebrated poem 
of Butler, then enjoying all the blaze of novel popularity. Pos- 
sibly some remaining piedilection for the opinions which are ridi- 
culed in that witty satire pi evented jiis falling in with the universal 
fashion of admiring it. The first part of lludibras cost him 
two shillings and sixpence, but he found it so silly an abuse of a 
presbyterian knight going to the^wars, that he became ashamed 
of it, and prudently sold it for eighteen-pence. Wise by expe- 
lience, he did not buy the second part, but only borrowed it to 
lead. • 

Mr. Pepys, although an economical man, appears to have been 
very generous to his fiiends and relalious, a kind brother, a 
dutiful son, and attentive in the discharge of all the social duties* 
One piece of generosity towards a relative, however, sounds a 
little strange in modern eltrs. 

* I did give my wife’s brother 10 s. and a coat that I had by me, a 
close-bodied light-colouied cloth coat, with a gold edgeing in each seam, 
that was the lace of my wife’s best pettycoat that she had when I wtSjfr) 
ried. lie is going into Holland to seek his fortune.’ — vol. i. p. 2 78. 

The donation of ten shillings to a raamgoing to seek his fortune 
is not splendid, though eked out by the coat with the gold edging, 
which had been already ‘ condemned a double debt tfif&payv # * 

Another peculiarity is that, like most curious, people, he i$<%” 
posed to see something uncommon in the most ordinary occur* 
rence*. He was a cockney to be sure, yet we Are rather surprized 
at the following notice of au ojfl shepherd .in his woftted 
stockings. , j 

* J walked upon the Downes, where a flock of sheep was; and the 
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mos&pleesaqt and innocent sight that ever I saw in my life. We found 
a shepherd quid his little buy reading* far from any houses or tight of 
people* the bible to him ; and w o*took notice of his woollen knit stockings* 
o^tprp t poloprs mixed/ — voj. ii. p. 93- 

it WQuJjd bg unjust to dismiss the personal character of Pepya 
witbofc^ noticing his sincere* pious, and thankful disposition. 
Whatever human weaknesses he may display, and however he 
may seem at timek vain of his worldly advantages, he never fails 
to return thauks to the Author of good for the blessings which he 
ejyoysi and if we see his foibles more clearl/, it is because there 
is/ neither mystery i)pr vice to intercept our 4 prospect into his 
bosom. It is at the bottom of the clear fountain that the leasts 
pebbles are distinctly visible. 

In point of expression such Memoirs, composed entirely for 
bringing back events to the writer’s own recollection, ought not 
to be severely criticised. The language is always distinct and 
intelligible, though sometimes amusingly quaint; as when he says 
of garrison, that in the course of being hanged, drawn, and 
gugrtered, f he lopked as cheerful as any mau could do in that 
dondition;’ (vol. i. p. 76.) and again in the following exquisitely 
limited tribute of sorrow for tjie death of a predecessor in office. 

4 Sir William Petty tells me that Mr. Barlow is dead j for which, God 
knows my heart, 1 could be as sorry as is possible tor one to be for a 
Stranger, by whose death he gets 1O0J. per annum/— vol. i. p. 3 2£). 

The public affairs alluded to in the corn sc of these Memoirs 
ayp, of course, numerous and interesting, and Pepys’s information, 
recorded merely for his own satisfaction, mid collected, in many 
instances, from the highest authorities, cannot but be valuable. 
We are not aware that any evidence occurs of a very new and 
original character,* * contradictory of historical facts as usually 
staged, liut there is much that is additional and explanatory of 
■what was formerly known ; much thatfremoves all doubt,— < -that 
throws a more distinct and vivid light over the picture of Knglatid 
and its government during the ten years succeeding the Rc&toia- 
noh. A most melancholy picture it is of the period illuminated 
by the wit of Hamilton, and sung by Dryden — 

4 The wWrld was then so light, 
i hardly felt the weight;— 

Joy ruled the day, and love the night/ 
t t Secular Masque . 

' The evidence of this prosaic contemporary places it in a very 
different view. Tnc conduct of the king, mean, thoughtless, end 
inconsiderate beyond measure, was such as could not have been 
pardoned in a prince in the hey-day of youth, and nursed in the 
hll enjoyment of absolute command. Yet Charles, iu advanced 
* lifp. 
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life, and trained in the school" tif adversity, seems Ui ^ 
sessed neither the power of exerting his own reason nor thesub- - 
mission to be guided by the wisdom of others; but to have flung the 
reins of his empire among his courtiers at random, or voluntarily 
and by choice to' have imparted them to the ftidst profligate 
amongst these; as Buckingham and Clifford. Mere goodnature is 
the only virtue which Pepys allows him, for he will* not even admit 
his power of saying the wise things which he neW did. He de* 
scribes him as reading his speech from the throne imperfectly 
and ill, (vol. i. p. 24^.) and repeatedly motions his conversation 
as poor,-flat, and uninteresting. His talk with his courtiers,wheit 
engaged in visiting the naval magazines, he describes as idle and 
frothy, misbecoming the serious business on which he was en- 
gaged, (p. 181.) Perhaps, however, the person who eoufcd'iiot 
see the wit of Hudibras may have been blind to that of Charles. 

The management even of the king’s personal accommodations 
was of the most disreputable kind* Pepys gives a most singular 
example. 

4 After dinner comes in Mr. Townsend : and there I was witness of a 
horrid rateing which Mr. Ashburnham, as one of the grooms of the 
king's bedchamber, did give him for w^nt of linen for the king’s person ; 
which he swore was not to be endured, and that the king would not en- 
dure it, and that the king his father would have hanged his wardrobe- 
man should he have been served so ; the king having at this day no 
kandkerchcrs, and hut three bands to his neck, lie swore. Mr. Townsend 
pleaded want of money and the owing of the linen-draper 5000/. ; and 
that he hath of late got many rich things made, beds and sheets and sad- 
dles, without money ; and that he can go no further : but still this old 
man (indeed like an old loving servant) did cry out for tlw king’s person 
to be neglected. But when he was gone, Townsend told me that ifris the 
grooms taking away the king’s linen at the quarter’s end, as their fees^ 
which makes this great want ; for whether the king can get it or no,tl|fty 
will run away at the quarters end with what he hath had, let the king 
get more as he can.' — vol. ii. p. 122. 

The coarseness of manners which prevailed in the court seems 
to have been excessive, and the bantering, which took place tw& 
twixt the gallants and the ladies, of the most vulgar description. 
One scene df royal mirth is described, *ki which the jest lay in 
Charles’s endeavouring to persuade his queen to con/ess herself 

to be ** * 

As ladies wish to be who love their lords. * 

_ * , f*j 

The queen’s answer was, ‘you lye,’- the first words Pepys ever 
heard her speak in English, and which, no ddubt, show she*Uad 
studied the language To the foundatipn. A better repartee of poor 
Katharine was made to Lady Castlemaine, who had the assurance 
.to wonder -how her majesty-could have the patience to sit ’so 

long 



loaga dressing, ‘ l have much reason to use patience,? said the 
qatsttf * l can- well bear with it* So high did this spring tide of 
profligacy run that it got into places where it should have* been 
excluded by every barrier of decency, if not of higher feeling. It 
wcti,for exjuiiple, thought no unfitting entertainment at Lambeth 
Batadb* that * one Cornet Bolton’ should mimic through all the 
forms tbe presbyterian mode of worship. Pepys, who does not 
know whether td be pleased or scandalised, tells us, he did 
4 * Pray and preach like a Presbyter Scot, with &U* the possible imitation 
In grimaces and voice, Apd bis text about the^nanging up their harps 
upon the willows : and a serious good sermon too* exclaiming against 
bu&ops^and crying up of my good Lord Eglington, till it made us al( 
bursty but 1 did wonder to have the bishop at tliis time to make him- 
self sport with things of this kind, but 1 perceive it was shown him as a 
rarity* And he took care to have the ipom-door shut, but there were 
about twenty gentlemen there ; and myself infinitely pleased with the 
novelty/— vol. ii. p. 342 , 343 . 

Notwithstanding the precaution of shutting the door, we scarce 
think this would be now-a-days accounted a becoming archi- 
episcppal amusement. 

The license which was introduced by the restoration has been 
often described, but we do dot remember to have seen the fol- 
lowing contrast made subject of wonderment. 

4 Of all the old army now you cannot sec a man begging about the 
streets; but what? You shall ha\c this captain turned a shoemaker; 
the lieutenant, a baker; this a brewer; that a habei dasher; this com- 
mon soldier, a porter; and every mau in his apron and frock, &c. as if 
they had never done any thing else ; whereas the others go with their 
belts and swoiVs, swearing and cursing, and stealing ; running into peo- 
ple’s houses, by force oftentimes, to carry away something; and this is 
the difference between the temper of one and the other.* — vol. i. p. 261 . 

*tIow could all this be othei wise ? The wars being over, those 
who had been butchers and bakers ere they began, resumed their 
proper vocations. The cavaliers, the idle gentlemen, did exactly 
tfie same thing. They could not return to tiades which they 
hid never learnt. Debauchery was now in too many instances 
tliefr sole metier . , 

In the fleet there were only reckoned three cavalier captain^ 
whq were At to command, and in the state it was pretty much 
th^same, Ur the elder cavaliers, having been excluded from pffblic 
business for twenty years, were become incapable of it, and xer 
tiipd to look afte^ their private affairs, ana the younger men 
wert totally abandoned to vice and profligacy.— vol. i. pf. 4^ 

The fury and violence of the hot-headed young gallants was in 
proportion to their profligacy. The court, occasionally a sc4tt& 

of 
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of absolute drunkenness, was, of consequence, frequently one ef) 
bratf lingand violence even in the king’s own presence. Bucking* 
bam struck the Earl of Dorchester and pulled off his perriwig at/ 
a conference between the house of Lords and Commonfr-*(vol' ii, 
p. 235.) Rochester struck Killigrew in the king’s presence, and his 
insolence was pardoned on the spot, (p. 305.) and the kingjp&ame 
mean In the eyes of all men by submitting to such .indignities.*; 
The most desperate duels were currently fotlght among the? 
courtiers, and Pepya gives a particular account of thaLbetwixt > 
the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl qf Shrewsbury, in which; 
the last named nobleman fell. They fought three of ft side,* 
and two were slain, (p. 181.) Pepys does not mention the* 
well known anecdote that Lady Shrewsbury, in the disguise of 4 
a page, held the duke’s horse while he was fighting with her hus~ 
band, but he mentions on^ which does as little honour to that 
hard-hearted profligate. Having received into his house, a? a 
mis ti ess, the woman whom his hand had made a widow, his 
unfortunate duchess ventured to remonstrate, saying ‘that the' 
same house was not a fit residence for herself and Lady Shrews* 
bury.’ ‘ I have been thiuking so, madam/ replied the duke, 

‘ and, therefore, I have ordered you*; coach to take you to your 
father’s house/ 

Other crimes were committed by noblemen with as little shame 
or hesitation. Lord Iluckhurst narrowly escaped sentence of 
death for highway robbery and murder, and Lord Rochester 
carried off forcibly an heiress. Assassination by hired ruffians 
was not uncommon ; and the ‘ wanton Shrewsbury/ already 
commemorated, sate in her carriage to see one of her former 
admirers murdered by those she had hired for the purpose — aU 
without legal investigation, or due punishment Indeed the 
king’s authority was used to bear out profligacy of every kiqd 
against legal censure. When a constable arrested Sedley and 
Buckhurst for indecent exposure of their persons, he was 
committed by the Lord Chief Justice to answer it at next ses- 
sions. Nay, so little was the civil power respected when ifc* 
chanced to interfere with the court, that we, who have been bred 
with all due veneration for their honours wf the quarter-sessions, 
read with horror how — Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, woodmphger 
and justice of peace, paying granted a warrant to arrest Sin 
Alexander Frazier, a physician belonging to the court, fqr a deb ; t 
of £30, incurred for firing— not only were tne bailiffs, who* 
executed the writ, soundly whipped, but th 3 justice* himself, 
actually committed to~the porter’s Iftdge, scarcely escaped the* 
same punishment* Sir Godfrey* afterwards the proto-martyr of 

the 
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ffi the Popish plot* vindicated his' action by the opinions of* the 
judges, and refused an apology, It was thought by :Pepys that 
this might epd ill for the court, (vol. ii. p. 345.) But it was Sir 
Ednjuodbury Godfrey’s death, not any incident of his life> 
which was fated to lead to strong popular commotion, 
i Thb*nature of this people was ferocious, after the example of 
their betters. Brothers fell by each other’s hands, [see the story 
of the f ielding*, Vol. ii. pp. 53. 58.] Factions bandied together in 
thp streets, die butchers against the brewers, tjje watermen against 
the butchers, and fought out their feuds without interference or 
censure. Nay, the retinues of the French and Spanish ambas* 
sadors fought a pitched battle in the streets of London to settle 
a question of precedence, the king prohibiting all interference. 
The Spaniards had die precaution to arm the reins and bar** 
netting of their carriages with chairts, which could not be aft, 
and came off victorious. There were several men killed oil the 
side of the French, one or two on that of the Spaniards, and an 
Englishman by a bullet, (vol. i. p. 118.) There is no mention 
Of any notice being taken of this affray by the English govern* 
ittent, though, for the death of a British subject, slain in a similar 
commotion during the Protectorate, Cromwell brought to trial 
and Cut off the head of Don Pantaleon Sa, the brother of the 
Portuguese ambassador. 

Corruption was universal, , All offices were made subject of 
open traffic. , Nothing could be done without a consideration, 
either, according to Forgard, received beforehand, *as logicc, a 
bribe, of after Hie good turn was done, as a gratification. The 
slightest promise of service required such an acknowledge 
ment; and while round sums of money, silver porringers, gold 
cu{ta, and so forth, were travelling to and .fro among the rich and 
nbble, the * smallest donation ’ was accepted and expected from 
those who had no more to give. Upon a bare civil speech from 
his Original patron. Sir George Downing, Pepys dispatched a 
porter for his best fur cap, that he might bestow it on Sir George, 
asf.iti duty bound. But the porter tarried so long on the way, 
that the principal had sailed before his arrival, and so the cap 
retained its place in M n Pepys’s wardrobe, (vol. L *p. 9.) What 
shotfld^we now think of the courtesy of a clerk who, in return. , 
fpr %ome favourable speech of his master, made his worthy prin* - 
cipal. In, the abundance of his 'gratitude, a present. of his tfetA. 
beaver hit ? Such were * Good King Charfetf’s golden days ’ ! *’ 

If Quilting the broad path of history we seek /or minute infor- 
mation conceining ancient n^ahners and custbfitfc, the progress of 
arts and sciences, and the various branches, of antiquity, we have 

never 
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M^er seen a mine so rich as the volumes, before us. v ThevaHety 
of Pepys V tastes and purstfita led him into almost every depart* 
mentof life. He was a man of business ; a man of mformatioii, 
if not of learning; a man of taste; a man of whim; and, to 
a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a bet 
esprit, a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity nypfe him 
an unwearied as well as an universal learner, arid whatever he 
saw, found its way into his tables. Thus his 9 diary absolutely 
resembles the genial cauldrons at the wedding of Cotnacho, a 
souse into which wsn^ sure to bring forth at once abundance. and 
variety of whatever could gratify the most eccentric appetite* 
If; for example, a gastronome, to continue the allusion, desires 
to know what constituted a good dinner, he will find that a * very 
fine* one consisted of : 

‘ A dish of marrowbones ; if leg of mutton ; a loin of veal; a dish of 
fowl, three pullets, and a dozen of larks all in a dish ; a great tart, 
a neats tongue, a dish of anchovies ; a dish of prawns and cheese.— 
vol. i. p. 9 . 

Or, if he has any curiosity to know what the Duke of York 
accounted the best universal sauce in the world, Mr. Pepys 
will give it him, and he may advertise it to-morrow, in rivalry 
of lkirgess, if he be so minded. This curious condiment is 
made of some parsley and a dry toast beat in a mortar with 
vinegar, salt, and a little pepper. It was taught to the Duke 
by the Spanish ambassador, so we marvel it comprehends not 
garlic. It is eaten indifferently with flesh, fowl, or fish.. Or 
in case the reader be one who delights to know how our 
ancestors dighted them in array, we have already shown how 
well qualified Mr. Pepys is to act as yeoman of the wardrobe* 
He is particularly minute on the plan of Charles II. to introduce 
a national dress never to be altered, and which was taken from 
that of Poland. Evelyn, ^ot so apt as our friend Pepys to re* 
cord the ephemeral fashions of the time, notices this circumstance 
and imputes the king’s resolution in some degree to the perusal 
of a pamphlet written by himself.* The more minute Pepys, 
speaking of this garment of eternal endurance, tells us : 

< This day tfle king begins to put on his vest* and I did see several per- 
sons of the House of &ords and Commons too, great courtiers, who are 
in it; being along cas^ocke close to the body, of black cloth, andtyiukcd 
with white silk unejer it, and a coat over it, and the legs ruffled ^ with 
black riband like a pigeon s leg : and upon the wholS I wish the king to 
keep it, for it is a very fine and handsome garment^ — vol. i. p. 470. 

Afterwards, C^artes came tp be of opinion that tlite pinking 
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* tftrtfe (be Wearer* look too much like atagpies so that wap laid 
trifle* Several courtiers laid bets with the king, according to 
JEvelyn, that ha would change bis purpose, and lodged stakes 
accordingly. And in effect those long vests which Dryden says 
?'did becomfe our English gravity/ soon gave way before French 
tb*bkt4 and hose, and other importations of the Duke of Gram** 
Oaont* It is pleasant enough to imagine how a modern drawingr 
fpom Would look if filled with courtiers peacocking it about in 
kmg sweeping trains. Charles intended to, shorten the ladies* 
petticoats in proportion^ he prolonged tke men’s trains. But 
this experiment was disapproved of by Lady Carteret and Pepys** 
* (f the reader be curious in feasts of the ear rather than the 
palate, he may read Pepys’s enthusiastic description of the music 
m the Virgin Martyr. He undervalues poor Dryden’s share of 
the piece. * 

* But that which did please me beyond any thing in the whole world, 
Was the wind-musique when the angel comes down ; which is so sweet 
that it ravished me, and indeed, in a word, did wrap up my soul so that 
it made me really sick, just as 1 have formerly been when in love with 
my wife ; that neither then, nor all the evening going home, and at 
home, 1 was able to think of any thing, but remained all night trans- 
ported, so as I could not bclievd that ever any musique hath that real 
command over the soul of a man as this did upon me; and makes me 
resolved to practice wind-musique, and to make my wife do the like.' — 
vol. ii. p. 201. 

Again, the curious in musical antiquities may be*$pterested in 
his censure of the Scottish music which, at a later period in the 
reign of Charles, was fashionable in London ; but which, to the 
southern ear l of Mr. Cleik of the Acts, sounded ‘ the strangest 
airs he ever heard, and all of one cast/ The natives present 
praised and admired them — all but the Eail (afterwards Duke) 
of Lauderdale, who declared, < 

* He had rather hear a cat mew, than the best musique in the woild; 
and the better the musique, the more sick it makes him; and that of all 
instruments, he hates the lute most, and next to that the haggprpe.* — 
vol.i. p.434. 

If the curious affect dramatic antiquities — a lipe which has 
special charms for the present age, no book published in our time 
has, thrown so much light upon plays, playwrights, and play-- 
actors. There is an account by Killigrew of die improvements 
which he himself made upon the stage of his time, bringing it) if 
we may believe hipi, from tallow candles to wax lights;, from two 
or three fiddlers to nine or ten capital hands^from the late queen’s 


* Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 378. 
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auspices very rarely vouchsafed, to the constant and regvlarpafra* " 
age of royalty, (vol. ii. p. f 4.) Then there are anecdotes, not only 
of Knipp and Nell, but of Kynaston and Betterton, and Lacey 
and Mohun, and passages concerning Dryden and' Cartwright, 
mad Sam Tukc, and we wot not whom besides — annotations* in 
short, ‘for a new edition of the Roscius Anglicanus. cats* 

not, for example, but be delighted to meet with the account 
of the new play, * Queen Elisabeth’s Troubles, 9 and the History 
of Eighty-eight/ which is veiy curious, as it seems to have con* 
sisted almost entirel\ in scenery and dupib show. The Queens 
Elizabeth and Mary appeared dressed in the costumes of their 
age; and a prolocutor stood on the stage, and explained the 
meaning of the action to the audience. Pepys was much affected 
with the sad story of Queen Elizabeth, which he had sucked in 
from his cradle, but fully as?much so to see Knipp dancerflgnong 
the milk-maids, and come out in her night-gown, with no locks 
on, but her bare face, and hair only tied up in a knot behind; 
which he thought the comeliest dress he had ever seen her in. 
The play, as well as the very peculiar mode of representation, 
seems to have escaped the industry of Isaac Reed. 

There is another class of antiquaries, who retire within the 
ancient enchanted circles, magical temples, and haunted castled, 
venerated by their forefathers : and here they, too, may find spells 
against various calamities, as agaiqst cramps, thorn-wounds, and 
the like, (i. o. 323.) and stories respecting spirits, and an account 
of the ominous tempest of wind which, in the opinion of the 
Journalist, presaged the death of the queen ; but which proved 
only to refer to that of Sir William Compton; with ipuch more to 
the same useful purpose. 

Those who desire to be aware of the earliest discoveries, as well 
in sciences as in the useful arts, may read in Pepys’s Memoirs, boW 
a slice of roast mutton vvas converted into pure blood ; anil of 
those philosophical glass crackers, which explode when tail 
is broken off; of aurum fulminant , applied to the purpos& of 
blowing ships out of water ; and of a newly contrived gun, which 
was to change the whole system of the art of war; but^which 
has left it pfetty much on its old footing. Notices there are, 
moreover, of the transfusion of blood ; and how many unhapffy 
dogs died in course of the experiment in short, we have minis 
sort the usksft quantity of information, partly genuine,* partly erro- 
neous," {tartly perverted and nonsensical, which an amateur man of 
Science Contrives to assemble in his (lead or in 9 his memory, Ah 
amateur of ttie usefuF$rts may also remark that the most success- 
ful inventions- are .not always successful in the commencement. 
Such ^as the case with the sort of carriages now most commonly 
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m use, and called, at their first introduction, glass coaches. 
Lady Ashley dilated upon their bad qpajjties to Mr. Pepys. — 

4 Among others, the flying open of the dbors upon any mat shake: 
■hot another was, that my Lady Petri boiough being in lit glass-coach 
ctviih the ght*£up, and seeing a lady pass, by m a coach vfhoifi she would 
salute^jhe glass was so clear that she thought it had been ojpen, end so 
rm her head through the glass V (^ol. ii. p. 129*) 

There exists & class of Old Bailey antiquaiies — met! who litre 
upon dying speeches, sup full upon the horrors of executions, and 
►fatten on the story of gipbetings like lavensiOn the mangled limbs, 
litre such readers will find a cake of the right leaven for th$ir 
tastes. Here is an account of the execution of Sir Henry Vane, 
as well as several of his associates; and of Colonel Turner, whp 
was in actual life a personification of Cowley's Captain Cutter. 
Nq winder it should be so ; for thw reader must recollect, that 
this was the same reign in which Roger Nash records as the 
greatest inconvenience of his brother Dudley's office as sheriff, 
* the executioner coming to him for orders, touching the ab- 
scinded members, and to know where to dispose of them. Once, 
While he was abroad, a cart with some of them came into the 
court-yard of his house, and, frighted his lady almost out of her 
wity’. And she could never be reconciled to the dog hangman’s 
saying he came to speak with his master.’* We read an account 
lately (but have unhappily mislaid the reference), which showed 
that the salting and pickling which the abscinded members, since 
that is the phrase, underwent before exposure, wasffliite a holir 
day in the jaill the executioner presiding on the occasion, and 
distributing Refreshments at his own expense among the spectators. 

To the lover of ancient voyages and travels it may especially 
be hinted, that Pepys, as befitted a member of the Navy-board, 
was curious in * questioning every year picked men of countries/ 
Of course he sometimes met with traVellers who had a shade of 
SirJohn Mandeville about them. Such might be the worthy cap- 
taitf Who assured him that, as lobsters turn red on being boiled, 
negroes become white on being drowned ; showing that there is at 
least one extremity of washing which can blanch the Ethiopian. 
Then? is also an account of the country above Ctueensbo rough 9 
meaning, it would seem, the duchy of Courland, in which, 
though we can recognize some of the peculiarities of that northern 
latitude, Mr. Harrington and the east-country fuel** 

charts, who were his visitors, have rather extend«f t$«e travellers’ 
privil^e^ (vol.i. <p. 867.) Indeed it may be Iff general, 
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< * Life ’of Sir Pudjey North, 4 to* 1074, p. tOrf 
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that Mr. Pepys does pot appear to be devoid of that spirit of cre- 
dulity which accompanies an eager and restless curiosity. Hte 
who is willing^ to listen must naturally be desirous to believe. 

If a lover of antique scandal that taketh away the character, and 
committeth scandaium magnaium against the nobility bf the seven- 
teenth penury, should desire to interleave a Granger, or Jjjastrate 
a Gramuiont, he will find m these volumes an untouchetftreasure 
of curioup anecdote ior the accomplishment of bis purpose. If 
the progress of the fine aits is the subject of investigation, the 
Memoirs abound wiYb circumstances interesting to the amAteur; 
there are anecdote^ oY Lely ami Cooper and Fairthorne, and aA 
account of ill usage offered to Holbein’s painting in the ceiling 
at Whitehall, with notices of medals and coins and medallists, 
and much mote equally to the purpose. If anecdotes of great 
persons, or of peisous of notoriety aie in request, you have 
them untouched by either D’lsiaeli or Seward, iron) Oliver 
Crpmwell down to Tom Killigrew. Jests lurk within these 
two quartos, un profaned by Joe Miller, notices of old songs 
which liitson dreamed not of. — Here may the ballad-monger 
learn that Simon Wadlow, vmtner, and keeper of the Devil’s 
Tavern, did on the 2 ( 2d April, 1 (50 1, lead a find company of 
soldiers, all young count!) men in white doublets; and who 
knows but that this might have been either 


Old Sir Simon the (png. 

Or young Sir Simon the squiie ; 

personages wfib bequeath names to the memorable, ditty beloved 
of Squire Western: The students of political economy will 
find a curious treat in considering the maimer how* Pepys was 
obliged to bundle about his money in specie, removing it frpiq, 
one hiding«place to another during the fire, concealing it at last 
under groqqd, and losing great deal in digging it up again* t 
Then he hit on the plan of lodging it with a goldsmith; and jus/ 
deljght on finding he wa« to receive £3j for the use of c£fo$0 
for a quarter of a year, reminds us of the glee of Crabbe’s fisner- 
mat* on a similar discovery : 

‘ What ! five for cmy hundred will he give 
* B&ide the hundred > — I begin to live/ 

But hip golden visions were soon disturbed by a sad conviction t 
vbich lately passed over our own money-market; * 
*Vbut mortal men, and that they could not* toy* 

“ ' ave the full sum at the (tame time, dying* < 
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been* at" the banker's, and hath got <£500 out of 
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BaekeweH’s hands of his own money ; but they arc so called upon that 
they will be all broke# hundreds coming to them for money : and they 
answer hint> “ It is payable at twenty days— when the days are out we 
.will pay you and those that are not so they make tell oyer their money, 
.'and make their bags false on purpose to give cause to Tctell it, and so 
spend time.’ — vol. ii. p. 6‘7* 

Thuk -truly speaks Chaucer : — 

; 4 TlicVe n’is ne new guise but it hath been old.* 

But we stop abruptly, or we might find a difficulty in stopping 
at all, so rich is the work in every specLfs of information con- 
cerning;' the author’s century. We coinpafe^ the Diary to that of 
Evelyn, but it is as much superior to the latter in variety ami 
general amusement, as it is inferior in its tone of sentiment and 
reeling; Pepys’s very foibles have been infinitely in favour of his 
makuig an amusing collection of events ; as James Boswell, with* 
out many personal peculiarities, could not have written his ini- 
mitable life of Johnson. 

We ought to mention some curious and valuable letters which 
occupy the latter part of the second volume. The reader may be 
, amused with comparing the style of Pepys and his sentiments 
as brushed and dressed, aiu} sent out to meet company, with bis 
more genuine and far more natural effusions of a night-gown and 
slipper description. This, however, he must do for himself ; we 
haye not leisure to assist him. 

;>*5phe circumstances which induced Mr. Pepys to discontinue 
his diary, we lament as a great loss to posterity, ^ffirue, the days 
which succee*ded were yet more disastrous than those he com- 
memorated v The Popish plot had not, when he ceased his 
record, dishonoured our annals; — England had not seen her 
\ monarch a pensioner to France, — and hpr nobles and Statesmen at 
home divided into the most desperate factions which sought ven- 
geance on each other by mutual falsfe accusation and* general per- 
Yet considering how much of interest mingled even in that 
degrading contest, considering how much talent was engaged oil 
Jboth sides, what a treasure would a record of its minute events 
liay^been if drawn up by ‘such a faithful character as jGriffifljjs !’ 


Anf? II. — Wanderings in South America, the North-west of the 
\ United States , atm the Antilles , in the Years 1 JUS* J 8 1 6; J 
and 1 824. 'With original Instructions for tktMerfect Pres^va- 
thnofJSirdsgtfc.for Cabinets of NafuralJJ^mh/. ;By Charles 

i ■ ... vr «“ r te?» Es <i-. * 'rt - 1 8 % fe- : •- ‘ 

vftNE fine morriiijg in the early; part^>f We. y^r 

Waterton, Esq „ of Walton Hall, near W j a fudfAic 
gentleman of very considerable property, left his home atid home, 
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avid all the comforts and conveniences which a Yorkshire OsqtHre 
may be supposed to enjoy, (if we except those of a wife and chil- 
dren,) to wander, as he tells us, * through the wilds of Dcnierara 
and Esscquibo, with the view to reach the inland frontier fort of 
Portugueze Guiana ; to collect a quantity of the strongest Wourali 
poison ; and to catch and stuff the beautiful birds, whicj><tbound 
in that part of South America ;* — all which objects we are happy 
to lind were accomplished at the trifling inconvenience, for so our 
* Wanderer* seems tv consider it, of a 4 scveie tertian ague/ that 
stuck by him for tlirefc years only after hi* return to England. 

In proof that th^erfccts of this disease were not very serious, 
we find him setting out a second time, in the spring of 1816, for 
Pernambuco. He once more betook himself to his favourite 
woods of Guiana, and aflei spending six months among them, 
returned home enriched with 4 abo\e two hundred specimens of 
the finest birds, and a pretty just know ledge formed of their haunts 
and economy/ This second expedition was even more happy 
than the fiist, hince * nothing intervened to arrest a fine flow of 
health, saving a quaitan ague, which did not tairy, but fled as 
suddenly as it appeared.* Accordingly, almost as little disposed 
as the quartan was Mr. Waleiton U\ tany at home; Guiana, he 
says, still whispeied in his ear; and off he set, the third time, 
for Demerara, in the eaily part of 1820. From thence, ill tftte 
season, he returned to Liverpool, safe and sound, bringing with 
him a valuable collection in the various dcpaitinenls of natural 
history, and, among other things, an assoi tment of eggs of different 
birds, which he had collected and preserved in a particular man- 
ner, with a view to have them hatched in England, aiuhthus obtain 
new breeds. But some supervising oflicei of the customs, some 
< Argus from London/ it seems, laid his hands upon the whole 
collection, which was detained until the eggs were spoiled; and 
it was not till after a long lapse of lime and various applications 
that an order was at last sent down from the Treasury to say that 
any specimens Mr. Wateiton intended to present to public insti- 
tutions might pass duty free; but those which he intended to keep 
for himself must pay the duty ! We think there must have been 
some mistake ih this; for wc know from experience that there is 
no hesitation on the part of the Treasury to release, on the «most 
easy terms, collections of this nature, and certainly without 
making any sOrt^of inquiry whether they be intended for private 
or fbr public use^ 

This unexpected, and, as Mr. Waterton calls it, vexatious pro- 
ceeding, hed the of so Entirely difmping his ardour, that he 
' coni# now witness the departure of the cuckoo and the swalto vt 
for Warmer regions without even turning his face to the south : — 

„ * For 
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* For three years / says he, * I continued in this dreary climate / 
during which 1 time, he adds, ‘ I seldom or *never mounted my 
1feilirt>y*horse/ * Fortunately, however, foe himself and the lowers 
of natural history; that admirable work of Wilsbtwon the ‘Orni- 
thology of* the United States/ unequalled by any publication in 
lite oldk world for accurate delineation and just description, fell 
into his hands": ( its perusal speedily ‘ fanned the almost expiring 
dame/ add off he once more set, in the year 1824, for" New: York. 
In proceeding to the United States, the objects of litis research 
;>Were, he informs us, * bugs, bears, brutes a?fd buffaloes/ and our 
readers 'will sympathize with him in the disappointment he expe- 
.rienced^—for behold, instead of these amiable' creatures, the 
•'Wanderer’ found nothing but civilized men and beautiful women. 
He soon quitted those to him uninteresting shores, and found his 
~wUy sdinehow or other, for the fourth time, to his favourite 
haunts among the forests of Demerara. From thence lie has 
dhee more returned in safety, and with many precious additions 
to his museum. Whither the next quadrennial flight of this bird 
of passage will take him he does not tell us, but the concluding 
Stanza of his book, somewhat in the Sternhold and Hopkins 
Style, gives unquestionable warning of a future migration : 

' And who knows how soon, complaining 
Of a cold and wifeless home. 

He may leave it, and again in 
Equiuoxial regions roam Y 

,',,/We must warn our readers, however, not to couctbde from the 
fiaste in which he fled from the sort of society he fell in with 
in North America, that Mr. Wuterton is of a morose or anti- 
social disposition; on the contrary, every page of his book 
breathes such a spirit of kindness and benevolence, of undisturbed 
gpod humour and singleness of heart, that we know pothing to 
?$btnpare with it, except the little volume of that prince of pispa- 
'■ tofefthe amiable Isaac Walton. W e could extract a thousand small 
touches which prove how lavishly nature has bestowed on him the 
milk of human kindness. Thus in his address to the ‘ courteous 
reader’ on the subject of collecting specimens of natural histpry, 
,./he says, ‘ having killed a pair of doves to enable thee to give m$ft- 
/ ^1*4 a true aI, d proper description of them, thou must not destroy 
* r third through wantonness, or to show what a good marks^n 
Ihou art.’ Surely there are no such things a$ Areserves> - or 
battues among the ancestral domains of WaltphrHall. Then 
again, at the conclusion of his * Instructipn^for the Preservation 
Birds/ he says, f should they, unfortd$*$fcly, tend to cable a 
Ig^antoo expense Of life ; should they tempt you to shoot the pretty 
Songster warbling hear your dooH or destroy the mo%»rassh£ is 

‘ *: ’ * *' ' « sitring 
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sitting on her nest to warm her little ones ; or kill the father, an 
he is bringing a mouthful of food for their support, — oh, then ! 
deep, indeed, will be the regret that I ever wrote them;' and when 
he informs the collector of birds that, should evening*overtake him 
in the woods, the fire-fly will serve for a candle, he adds^f hold it 
over thy pocket-book, in any position which thou Know£st will not 
hurt it, and it will afford thee ample light; anft when thou hast 
done with it, put itjcindly back again on the next branch to thee. 
It will want no othe'h leward for its services/ But the following 
trait even out-tobies Uncle Toby : 

‘ In all the way from Buffalo to Quebec, I only met with one bug ; 
and I cannot even swear that it belonged to the United States. In going 
down the St. Laurence, in the steam-boat, l felt something crossing 
oyer my neck ; and on laying #1101(1 of it with my finger and thumb, it 
turned out to be a little half-gum n, ill-conditioned bug Now, whetbei 
it were going from the American to the Canada side, or from the Canada 
to the American, and had taken the ad\ aiitagc of my shoulders to ferry itself 
across, I could not tell. Be this as it may, I thought of my uncle Toby 
and the fly $ >an<l so, in lieu of placing it upon the deck, and then putting 
my thumb nail vertically upon it, 1 quietly chucked it amongst some 
baggage that was close by , and recommended it to get ashore by the firsl 
opportunity.’ — pp. 2 j 8 , 2 .VJ. 

Our Yorkshiic ‘ Wanderer’ is, notwithstanding, somewhat of 
a humorist, though not the least* of a giowlcr. While in the 
United States, lie finds every thing 011 a grand scale — exedpt 
taxation, fie is satisfied, in his own inind, that t|ie ideas of one 
travelling in that country become enlarged in proportion to the 
magnitude of the objects which surround him ; and this theory of 
his, he thinks, will account for the extieme desire he himself felt 
of holding a sprained foot (which in England would have been 
submitted to the pitiful strain of a pump) under the full torrent 
of Niagara. * Perhaps/ he adds, * there was an unwarrantable 
tincture of vanity in an unknown wanderer wishing to have it in 
his power to tell the world, that he had held liis sprained foot 
under a fall of water, which discharges six hundred and seventy 
thousand, ’two hundred and fifty-five tons per minute/ This un- 
lucky foot losf him the opportunity of danCing with a fair lady of 
Albany who seems to have made an impression on his heart ; bqt 
that which mortified him the most was, that his lameness ws& 
construed ladies and gentlemen assembled at Niagara to 

be the gout — >a disease which, recollecting no doubt the old theofY 
that _ § 

* Membrifragtts Baccbtts cum mefnbrifragd Cythttfed. 

Progenerant gnatam membrifragam Pod'agram/ 
out* sober and single Squire indignantly declares be never had in 
his life, nor expects to have. An album was luckily on the tabfe, 

xfl .. which 
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which enabled him to publish his misfortune, and, at the same 
time, to discharge the little tinge of ill-humour which the mistake 
seems to have occasioned ; lie wrote as follows : 

* C. Waterloo, of Walton Wall, in the county of York, England, 
arrived %tthe falls of Niagara in July, 1824, and begs leave to peii clown 
the following dreadful accident : 

* f He 1 sprained his foot and hurt his toe 

On the rough road near Buffalo. 

It quite distresses him to stagger r;- 
long the shiirp rocks of famed T^fagara.’ 

It does not follow that, because Mr. Waterton has sinned against 
quantity, in order to hitch in a rhyme, he may not have found good 
company in his Horace, as he tells us lie did, while sitting on the 
etump of an old tree in the forests, .of Demerara. Indeed, our 
Squilre quotes his school classics occasionally with very tolera- 
ble success ; for if the passage be common-place, the introduction 
of it seldom fails to be quaint and amusing. Thus in crossing 
fee tropic of Cancer, he is reminded, somehow or other, of Phae- 
ton’s misadventure. 

4 His father begged and entreated him not to take it into his head to 
drive parallel to the five zones,' but to mind and keep on the turnpike 
which runs obliquely across the equator. “ There you will distinctly see,*' 
said be , 44 the ruts of my chariot wheels, r manifesta rot® vestigia ceracs/ ” 
94 But/* added lie, " even suppose you keep on it, and avoid the by-roads/ 
nevertheless, my dear boy, believe me, you will he most sadly put to 
your shifts ; 4 qrdua prim a via est/ the first part of the road is con- 
foundedly steep! 4 ultima via prona est,’ and after that, it is all down 
bill! Moreover, 4 per insidias iter est, formasque ferarum,* the road is 
full of nooses and bull-dogs, * Hfemoniosque arcus/ and spring-guns, 
4 saevaque circuitu curvantcm brachia Ion go v Scorpio/ and steel-traps of 
uncommon size and shape.” These were nothing in the eyes of Phae- 
ton- — go he would — so off he set — full speed, four in hand. He had a 
tough drive of it $ and after doing a prodigious deal of mischief, very 
luckily for the world, he got thrown out of the box, and tumbled into 
the river Po/ — pp. 86, 87. 

Having thus briefly introduced our author to the reader’s ac- 
quaintance, we proceed to give some account of fjie content^ of 
r , his book, which we may safely pronounce to be full not of am|ijsfe- 
merft only, but of curious and useful information regarding tfee 
natural history, more particularly the zoology, of fee equinoctial 
regions of Soiffe America. Nor do we esteemMi*. Vv 
services in these matters the less, because he has adopted fee 
native or tfye trivial name^ which fee plants and animals bear, to 
fee exclusion of/ the more fashionable nomenclature of the £m- 
risean system ; the former being of far greater use— to travellers 
end collectors, at least — than the latter can pretend hrW While 

resident 
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resident in the depths of these magnificent forests, Mr. Waterloo, 
has availed himself of the opportunity of studying the habits of 
their numerous and splendid inhabitants, and of correcting pre- 
vailing errors regarding many of them ; he has pencilled out, in 
few words, several lively and fascinating groups of animated 
beings, each thrown into its peculiar manner and actiotf^ he has 
brought borne a rich harvest of subjects in the vaf ions departments 
of natural history ; and he has given instructions for preserving all 
kinds of subjects df^ the animal creation, lie treats lightly the 
fatigues and the dangers to which he has been exposed, and makes 
no boast of his exploits, except in allusion to the vexatious deten- 
tion of his specimens at the Liverpool custom-house. 

‘ In order to pick up matter for natural history, I have wandered 
through the wildest parts of Sryith America's equatorial regions. I have 
attacked and slain a modern Python, and rode on the back of a Cayman 
close to the water’s edge ; a very different situation from that of a Ilyde- 
park dandy on his Sunday prancer before the ladies. Alone and bare- 
foot l have pulled poisonous snakes out of their lurking places; climbed 
up trees to peep iuto holes for bats and vampires, and for days together 
hastened through sun and rain to the thickest parts of the forest to pro- 
cure specimens I had never got before. t In fine, I have pursued the wild 
beasts over liill and dale, through swamps and <piaginircs, now scorched 
by the noon-day sun, now drenched by the pelting shower, and returned 
to the hammock, to satisfy the cravings of hunger, often on a poor and 
scanty supper/ — pp. 212, 2d 3 . 

As these two feats of ‘ slaying the Python* and ' riding a croco- 
dile/ are really the only two tilings in the book which 'home-keep- 
ing readers will be apt to set clown to the account of a traveller's 
privilege, and to consider as ‘ wondrous tough stories/ we may gs 
well get rid of them at .once. We shall relate them as briefly as 
we can, chiefly in the author's own words; premising, however, 
that we consider them quite as well entitled to credit, as the story 
told by Mungo Park of Isaaco’s gouging out the two eyes of the 
crocodile, which seized him in crossing the Ba-Woolima. ' Mr. 
Walerton had long been looking out for one of those enormous 
snakes known by the name of Coulacauai a, whose length some- 
times extend# to eighteen or twenty feet,* ami whose thickness is 
enormous in proportion. At length one of them was discovered . 
by ''art old negro, coiled up in his den. It required some time to 
cfer away^g^itly the plants and creepers that jnterposed; Mr. 
W&tertoii's twd blacks were urgent with him to shoot it, but his ob- 
ject was to get him alive, in order to obtain hi.? skin perfect, .and 
Mdissect him wfiile ftesh. v As he advanced, one the 
mod close' behind Kim with a lance, the other with a cutlass, bpfff 
of them terribly frightened. The head was observed to protrude 

x 4 from 
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from the second coil and to be resting on the ground, in a position 
favourable for pinning the monster down with the lance. Slowly 
and silently he crept towards it, with the trembling negroes at his 
back; the snake lemained motionless; he took the lance and, 
with a spring, struck him on the near side just behind the neck, 
and fixecKum to the ground. 

, *That"ifion)ent/ v says he, ‘ the negro next to me seized the^ance and 
held it firqi in its place, while I dashed head foremost into the den to 
grapple With the snake, and to get hold of his tai ^before he could do any 
mischief/' * ' f 

€ On pinning him to the ground with the lance, fie gave a tremendous 
loud hiss, and the little dog ran away, howling as he went. We had a 
sharp fray in the den, the rotten sticks Hying on all sides, and each party 
struggling for the superiority. I called out to the second negro to throw 
himself upon me, as I found I was not Heavy enough. lie did so, and 
the additional weight was of great service. I had now got firm hold of 
his tail ; and after a violent struggle or two, he gave in, finding himself 
overpowered. This was the moment to secure him. No, while the first 
negro continued to hold the lance firm to the ground, and the other was 
helping me, I contrived to unloose my braces, and with them tied up the 
snake's mouth. 

* The snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant situation, tried to 
better himself, and set lesolutely to woik, but we overpowered him. We 
contrived to make him twist himself round the shaft of the lance, and 
then prepared to convey him out o* the forest. I stood at his head, and 
held it firm under my arm, one negro supported the belly and the other 
the tail. In this order wc began to move slowly towards home, and 
reached it after resting ten times; for the snake was too heavy for us to 
support him without stopping to recruit our strength/ — pp. 203, 204. 

This creature measured fourteen feet, and was as thick in the 
body as a Boa of four-aud-twenty feel, /flie day being too far 
gone to think of dissecting him, and wishing to cut him up fresh, 
the party contrived to get him into a huge sack, so as to hold him 
in security for next morning’s operations. 

* 1 cannot say he allowed me to have a quiet night. My hammock 

was in the loft just above him, and the floor betwixt us half gone td 
decay, so that in parts of it no boards intervened betwixt his lodging 
room and mine, lie was very restless and fretful ; and hsfii Medusah^ot 
my wife, there could not have been more continued and disagreeable 
hissing" in the bed-chamber that night. At day-break, I sent to bdrfw 
ten of the negroes who were cutting wood at a distance# I could have 
done with half that* number, but; judged it most prudept to have a goqd 
force, in case he should try to escape from the house when we opened 
|g^fc-pP-294,205. ^ ‘ ' 

P%£o!hiug serious however occurred ; his throat was cut, and he 
hJedlikt an ox. Soon after this our * Wanderer’ had another affray 

with 
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with a young Coulacanara, only ten feet long, which he had ob* 
served moving slowly onwards. 

' 1 saw he was not thick enough to break my arm, in case he got 
twisted round it. There was not a moment to be lost.* 1 laid hold of 
his tail with the left hand, one knee being on the ground ; with the right 
1 took off my hat, and held it as you would hold a shield for Jftfence. 

* The snake instantly turned, and came on at me, avith his head about 
a yard from the ground, as if to ask me, what business 1 had to take li- 
bel ties with his tail. * I let him come, hissing and open-mouthed, within 
two feet of my face, and then, with all the force I was master of, I drove 
my fist, shielded by fnjrhat, full in his jaws. He was stunned and con- 
founded by the blow, and ere he could recover himself, 1 had seized his 
throat with both hands, in such a position that he could not bite me ; 1 
then allowed him to coil himself round my body, and marched off* with 
him as my lawful prize. lie picssed me hard, but not alarmingly so.* — 

pp. 206, 207. 

And now for the second exhibition of our Yorkshire gentle- 
man — mounted 011 a ciocodile. It was not till his third journey 
that lie had gained .sufficient confidence to uudeitake these two 
labours woithy another Heicules. * I bad been,’ sa)s lie, * at the 
siege of Troy for nine yeais, and it would not do now to carry 
back to Greece — nil dccimo nisi ucdecus anno.’ The feat we 
are about to dcs( libe took place on the Essequibo. 

‘ It was now an hour after sunsc^ The sky was cloudless, and the 
moon shone beautifully bright. There w as not a breath of wind in the 
heavens, and the liver seemed like a large plain of quicksilver. Every 
now and then a huge fish would strike and plunge 11 / the water; then 
the owls aud goatsuckeis would continue their lamentations, and the 
sound of these was lost in the prowling tigci *s giowl. Tlfen all was still 
again and silent as midnight. 

* The Caymen were now upon the stir, and at intervals their noise could 
be distinguished amid that the Jaguar, the owh, the goatsuckers, and 
frogs. It was a singular and awful sound. It was like a suppressed 
sigh, bursting forth all of a sudden, and so loud that you might hear it 
above a mile oft*. First one emitted this horrible noise, and then another 
answered him ; and on looking at the countenances of the people round 
me, I could plainly see that they expected to have a Cayman that night.* 

— yp. 218 # » • 

Mr. Watcrton had baited a shark-hook with a large fish, which 
the Cayman contrived to devour for four several nights, without 
hooking himself; having thus, from ignorance or bungling, failed 
in aH nis endeavours, he piocceded up the river to a deep 
crOek, where he fell in with some Indians; "he showed^ 
them the shark-hook; but he shook his head, andjaughotk atift h 
Ftfbbably, thought our traveller, this poor wild man of thdV<”>ro 
succeed by some more simple process \ and so it fell out. He 
first made a sort of grapnel with four barbed arms of hard wood, 

to 
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to which hg fixod a rope of thirty yards long, the other end being 
fastened round a stake driven into the ground ; he then baited this 
hook with the flesh of the Acouri, and twisted the entrails round 
the rope for about a foot above this wooden machine, which \Vas 
then, by means of a slanting stick, suspended about a foot above 
the surfaCb .of the water. 

When all was thus prepared, the Indian began to strike some 
heavy blo^ys with an axe oil the empty shell of a land tortoise j 
being asked by our traveller why lie did so? l>e said, ‘ it was to let 
the caymen hear that something was going f>n/ The party now 
went to gleep, all except the Indian: even Mr- Waterton took to 
his hammock. Towards the morning the Indian set up a tre- 
mendous shout, to announce that the cayman was hooked. All 
hands repaired to the scene of action, ‘ We w ere/ says our au- 
thor, ‘ four South American savages, two negroes from Africa, 
a crcolc from Trinidad, and myself, a white man from Yorkshire/ 
The difficulty was how to get him out of the water alive* without 
injuring his scales. The Indians did not relish the idea of drag- 
ging him upon dry land alive, saying he would worry some of 
them, and proposed to shoot some dozen arrows into him while 
floundering on the surface. ‘‘This/ says our author/ would have 
ruined all. I had come above 300 miles on purpose to catch 
a cayman uninjured, and not to carry back a mutilated specimen/ 
It occurred to him that, if he took the mast of the canoe, which 
Was about eight feet long and as thick as his wrist, and wrapped 
the sail round the end of it, then by kneeling on one knee, and 
holding the mast as a soldier does his bayonet when rushing to 
a charge, he would be able to force it down the cayman’s throat, 
should he come open-mouthed at him. 

4 I certainly felt somewhat uncomfortable in this situation, am! I 
thought of Cerberus on the other side of foe Styx ferry. The people 
pulled the Cayman to the surface 5 he plunged furiously as soon as he 
arrived in these upper regions, and immediately went below again on 
their slackening the rope. I saw enough not to fall in love at first sight. 
£ now told them we would run all risks, and have him on land immedi- 
ately. They pulled again, and out lie came, — “ monstruyi, horrcriduin, 
informe.” This was an interesting moment. I kept my position firmly, 
with my eye fixed steadfast oil him. 

‘ By the time the Cayman was within two yards of me, I saw he 
was in a state of fyar and perturbation ; I instantly dropped the nrasit, 
sprung, up, and jumped on his kack, turning half rouuijfas I vaulted,' ko 
that I gained my seat with my face in a right position . 1 1 immediately 
sgfeed hfe, fore legs, and, by main force* twisted "them on his back $ thys 
Ipy served me fdr a bridle. // 

2 He now seemed to have recovered from his suf prize, and probably 
fancying himself in hostile company, he began to plunge furiously, arid 

fashed 
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lashed the sand with his long and powerful tail. I was out of reach 
of* the strokes of it, by being .near his bead. He continued to plunge 
and strike, and made my seat very uncomfortable. It must have been 
a fine sight for an unoccupied spectator. 

f The people roared out in triumph, and were so vociferous, that it 
was some time before they heard me tell them to puU me ami my beast 
of burden farther inland. I was apprehensive tlie^rope Slight break, 
and then there would have been every chance of going down to the re- 
gions under water with the Cayman. That would have been more pe- 
rilous than Arion’s marine morning ride : — f 

** Delphinp ifsidens vada cssrnla sulcat Arion/’ 

The people now dragged us above forty yards on the sand: it was the 
first and last time I was ever on a Cayman's back. Should it be asked, 
how I managed to keep my seat", I would answer , — 1 hunted some years 
with Lord Darlington’s fox hounds/ — p. 231. 

With every disposition to give full credit to these exploits of 
our entertaining f Wanderer,’ we confess that this last circum- 
stance — this new-fashioned bridle, made from a pair of crocodile 
legs — does somewhat stagger our faith. Indeed we should doubt 
very much whether Lord Darlington himself, or the boldest 
squire that follows his hounds, could sit a crocodile, with all the 
advantage of the hardest bit in his lordship’s harness-rooin. 

We shall now give our readers a few specimens of the manner 
in which objects of natural history are treated by Mr. Waterton. 
Having described the magnificent? forests of Dcmerara and Esse- 
qttibo, and taken a rapid view of the animated beings which inha- 
bit them, more particularly of the feathered race,. lie says, 

* He whose eye can distinguish the various beauties of uncultivated 
nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the woods, will 
be delighted in passing up the liver Detncrara. Every now’ and then, 
the maam or tinamou sent Is forth one long and plaintive whistle from the 
depth of the forest, and th§\\ stops 3 whilst the yelping of the toucati, 
and the shrill voice of the bird called Fi-pi-yo, is beard during the in- 
terval. The Campancro never fails to attract the attention of the pas- 
senger ; at a distance of nearly three miles, you may bear this snow white 
bird tolling every four or five minutes, like the distant convent bell. 
Fpom six to nine in the morning, the forests resound with the mingled 
pries and strains of the feathered race 3 after this, they gradually die 
ijway. From eleven to three all nature is hushed as in a midnight si- 
lence, and scarce a note is heard, saving that of the campanero awl the 
pi*pi-yo; it is then that, oppressed by the solar heat, the*birds retire to 
tfife thickest sh&de, and wait for the refreshing cool of evening. 

/At sundoxynthe vampires, bats, Jnd goatsuckers dart from their 
\mc ly retreat, and skiip along the trees on the river's ffhe dif- 
ferent kinds of frog$, almost stun tbe eA* with their and- holj|||r 

Sounding croaking* while the owls and goatsuckers lament and ipourh 
all night long. 

1 About two hours before daybreak, you will hear the red monkey 

% moaning 
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nioanitig as ’though in deep distress ; the houtou, a solitary bird, and 
only found in the thickest recesses of the forest, distinctly articulates, 
tf hoatou, houtou/ in a low and plaintive tone, an hour before sunrise ; 
the ipaam whistles about the same hour $ the hannaquoi, pataca, and 
maroudi announce his near approach to the eastern horizon, and the par- 
rots and parquets confirm his arrival there/ — pp. 13, 14, 15. 

That singular bird the Campanero still makes the forest resound 
when, at die mid-day sun, all animated nature besides is sunk in 
dead silence. * We now hear his toll/ says Mr. Waterton, * and 
then a pause for a minute, then another toll ,and then a pause 
again, and then a toll, and again a pause. Then he is silent for 
six or eight minutes, and then another loll, and so on.* Address- 
ing the * courteous reader/ our Wanderer says, — 

€ When in thy hammock, should the thought of thy little crosses and 
disappoint men ts, in tliy ups and dowus through life, bleak in upon thee, 
and throw thee into a pensive mood, the owl will bear thee compauy. 
She will tell thee that hard has been liei fate too ; and at intervals, 
u Whip*poor-Will/’ and “ Willy come go,” will take up the tale of 
. sorrow, Ovid has told thee how the owl once boasted the human form, 
and lost it for a vciy small offence j and were the poet alive now, he 
would inform thee, that “ Whip poor- will/’ and <f Willy come go/' lire 
the shades of those poor African and Indian slaves, who died worn out 
and brokcn-hcai ted. They wail and cry, te Whip-poor-will/' “ Willy 
come go/* all night long j and often, when the moou shines, you see them 
sitting 011 the green tmf, near the houses of those whose ancestors tore 
them from the bosoms of their helpless families, which all probably pe- 
rished through gmfaud want, after tlicir support was gone/ — pp. 16 , \ 7 , 

The (Joatst'cker, of which then* are nine species, with eyes too 
delicately foimed to bear the light, slumbers in the foicst alT day, 
and only makes Ins appearance when night lias closed over the 
World. 

* The harmless, unoffending Goatsucker, from the time of Aristotle down 
to the present day, has been in disgrace with man. Father has handed 
down to son, and author to author, that this nocturnal thief subsists by 
milking the flocks. Poor injured little bird of night, how sadly hast 
thou suffered, and how foul a stain has inattention to facts put upon thy 
Character ! Thou hast never robbed man of any part of his property, 
nor deprived the kid of a drop of milk. 

r When the moon shines bright, you may have a fair opportunity of 
examining the Goatsucker. You will see it dose by the cows, goats, 
and sheep, jumping up every now and then, under their bellies. Ap- 
proach a little nearer, —he is not ‘shy, f ' he fears no danger, for he knows 
no sib.” See how the nocturnal flies are tormenting the herd, and with 
what dexterity hearings up and catches them, as fast as they alight on 
fH^beUy, legs, and udder of the animals. ^Observe how quiet they 
' and how sensible they seem of his good offices, for they neither 
4 etrite at him, nor hit him with their tail, nor tread on him, nor try to 
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drive him away as an uncivil intruder. Were you to dissect turn, and 
inspect his stomach, you would find no milk there. It is full of the flies 
which have been annoying the herd. 

f The prettily mottled plumage of the Goatsucker, like that of the owl, 
wants the. lustre which is* observed in the feathers of the birds of day. 
This at once marks him a lover of the pale moon’s uight'l/beams. There 
are nine species here. The largest appears nearly the size of the English 
wood owl. Its cry is so remarkable, that having once ^ft'Card it you 
Wi« never forget it. When night reigns over these fmraeastirable wilds, 
whilst lying in your hammock, you will hear this Goatsuckeflf lamenting 
like one Hi deep distress. A stranger would never conceive it to be the 
cry of a bird. He t wopld say it was the departing voice of a midnight 
murdered victim, or the last wailing of Niobe for her poor children,, be- 
fore she was turned into stone. Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow, 
begin with a high loud note, and pronounce “ ha, ha, ha, ha, ha> ha, ha/' 
each note lower and lower, till the last is scarcely heard, pausing a mo- 
ment or two betwixt every libte, and you will have some idea of the 
moaning of the largest Goatsucker in Dcmerara. 

* Four other species of the Goatsucker articulate some words so dis- 
tinctly, that they have received tlieir names from the sentences they 
utter, and absolutely bewilder the stranger on his arrival iu these parts. 
The most common oue sits down close by your door, and flies, and alights 
three or four yards before you, as you walk along the road, crying / <( W.ho- 
are-you, wlio-who-who-are-you.” Another bids you, “ Wofk-away, 
work -work-work -away/" A third cries, mournfully, “ Willy-cottie-go, 
Willy- Willy-Willy-come-go.” And high up in the country, a fourth 
tells you to “ Whip-poor-Will, whipMvlnp-whip-poor-Will/’ 

* You will never persuade the negro to destroy these birds, or get the 
Indian to let fly his arrow at them. They are birds of omen, and reve- 
rential dread. Jumbo, the demon of Africa, has tlieih under his com- 
mand j and they equally obey the Yabahou, or Demcrya Indian devil. 
They are the receptacles for departed souls, who come back again to 
earth, unable to rest for crimes done in their days of nature or they are 
expressly sent by Jumbo* or Yabahou, to haunt cruel and hard-hearted 
masters, and retaliate injuritSI received from them. If the largest Goat- 
sucker chance to cry near the white man's door, sorrow and grief will 
soon' bfc inside j and they expect to see the master waste away with a slow 
consuming sickness. If it be heard close to the negro's or Indian's hut, 
from that night misfortune sits brooding over it and they await the event 
ih terrible suspense/ — pp. 139 — 142. 

Vrhe beautiful plumage of the birds *of these regions stands' 
unrivalled in the world besides. * Here/ says our author,/ the 
fimast precious stones are far surpassed by the vivid tints which* 
adorn th$jbi*d|/ The magnificent race of macaws and parrots; 
the cotingas, ^irich display all the colours <jf the rainbow^ j;he 
ifiottled ibibarou ; the iridescent bo f ctora and cuiaj^pfe spl^fidid 
orioles, and finches of tbripost vivid, mid brillip^fi|i^ t 
Bie traveller whoVehtures Into the forest# 
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all there is none claims more attention than the least but most 
flittering of the leathered race, the tiny humming bird; which. 
Our author thinks, ofight to have been called, instead of that in 
the old world, the bird of paradise, l See it/ says he , 4 darting 
through the air almost as quick as thought ! — now it is within 
& yard of your face ! — in an instant gone ! — now it flutters from 
flower toV^owev to sip the silver dew — it is now a ruby — now 
'> topaz — *now an fcmerald — now all burnished gold !’ This seeking 
Of 4 silver ’d.ew/ or honey dew, on which it is supposed to feed, is 
an erroneous notion : the beautiful little creature is a bird of 
prey, and it flutters among the flowers in toiler to feed on the 
insects that infest their corollas. 

We shall notice but one other bird, and that is the Cassique. 
This lovely bird is fond of man ; he generally takes his station 
near to some planter's house, and builds bis nest so low down on 
the pendulous branch of some tree near it, that any one passing 
by may peep into it. He imitates so exactly the sound he hears, 
that he is generally known as the Mocking-bird. 

; * Here, for hours together, he pours forth a succession of imitative 
notes. His own song is sweet, but very short. If a Toucan be yelping 
in the neighbourhood, be drops it, and imitates him. Then lie will 
amuse his protector with the cries of the different species of the wood- 

S ikei^ and when the sheep bleat, he will distinctly answer thorn. 

en comes his own song again, and if a puppy dog, or a Guinea fowl 
interrupt him, he takes them off admirably, and, by his different gestures 
during the time, you would conclude that he enjoys the sport.’-^p. 128. 

The blood-stycking Vampire is no imaginary being, like the 
German Jiobgoblin which has been thrust upon us under this 
name; nor is there any thing fictitious in his fixing his teeth into 
animals while asleep, and glutting himself with their blood. These 
creatures, like their kindred the bats, frequeYit old habitations, and 
may be seen in most tropical climates lu nging in dusters on the 
boughs of trees. Mr. Waterton had them frequently in his room* 
of the enormous size of twenty-four to thirty inches from wing to, 
wing; but with all his endeavours and contrivances, he could never 
succeed in getting them to phlebotomize his toe, ‘ though man^ 
a night/ says be, ‘ I slept with my foot out of the hammock, to 
tempt this winged surgeon, but all in vain/ It would seem that, - 
Oti one occasion, he was rather mortified that the Vampire should; 
'‘ choose to exercise a discretion as to the subject of his operations; 

* Some years ago ‘I went to th^ river Paumaron with a Scotch gentle* 
man, by name Tarbe^ We hung our hammocks in the thatched loft of 
a plifete/s bouse. Next morning I heard this gentleman muttering? in! 
v hte hammock, j&d .now and then letting fall; an imprecation or two, just 
iteat the d|w4<?oifght torhave 'been saying hi$ morning prayers* 

■ -' v ■' “ mat 
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“ What, is the matter, Sir/’ said I, softly } “ is any thing amw&T/ 
“ What’s the matter ?” answered he, surlily ; “ why the Vampires Uksap 
been sucking me to death/' As soon os there was light enough, I went 
to his hammock, and saw it much stained with blood. “ There,” said 
he, thrusting his foot out of the hammock; “ see how these infernal imps 
have been drawing my life’s blood/' On examining his fdot, I found tlic 
Vampire had tapped his great toe : there was a wound somewhat less 
than that* made by a leech $ the blood was still oozing frowst > I con- 
jectured he might have lost from ten to twelve ounedfc of blood. Whilst 
examining it, I think I put him into a worse humour by remarking, that 
an European surgeon would not have been so generous as to have 
blooded him without^ making a charge. He looked up in my face, but 
did not say a word : f saw lie was of opinion that l had better have 
spared this piece of ill-timed levity.’ — pp. 176, 177. 

This same Noitli Briton had to encounter a more formidable 
enemy than the Vampire on the following evening. There is a 
species of red ant, known by the name of the Coushie ant, with 
whom it is common to march, in clusters of millions, through the 
country, forming themselves into compact bodies, like so many 
regiments of soldiers; eating up all before them; and never suf- 
fering themselves to be obstructed in their line of march, — no, 
not even if a house should lie in their way, for to them even 
a house is edible. * 

‘ The river Paumaron is famous for crabs, and strangers who go 
thither consider them the greatest luxury. The Scotch gentleman made 
a very capital dinner on crabs ; but this change of diet was productive 
of unpleasant circumstances: he awoke in the night in that state' in 
which Virgil describes Cadeuo to ha\c been, viz. ff foedissima ventris 
proluvics.” Up he got, to verify the remark, 

“ Serius aut citius, sedem properamus ad unasn.” 

' Now, unluckily for himself, and the nocturnal tranquillity of the 
planter’s house, just at tjiat unfortunate hour, the Coushie ants were 
passing across the seat of Cloaciua’s temple j he had never dreamed of' 
this ; and so, turning his Ace to the door, he placed himself in the 
usual situation which the votaries of the goddess generally take. Had 
a lighted match dropped upon a pound of gunpowder, as he afterwards 
remarked, it could not have caused a greater recoil. Up he jumped, and 
forced his way out, roaring for help and for a light, for he was worried 
alive by ten tljpusand devils. The fact is, he had sat down upon an in- 
tervening body of Coushie aujjs. Many of those which escaped being; 
crushed to death, turned again ; and, in. revenge, stung the uninten- 
tional intruder most severely/ — p. 178. # ' f ■ *. 

/America is. the native country of that singular tribe of animals 
known by the name of Sloth; whirl now turns out to be a com- 
plete misnomer bestq wed upon it, from observing ^ sluggish 
motions, when op the ground, of a creature w'ho^ iij that situating, 
is . as much out of its element as a lsh is ' ter ^ Jpws 
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proper habitation is opamong dte branches of the trees : on these 
m suspends himself by his t<$kt l^ and passes from tree to tree, 
tod from branch to bfoneV*£ nimbly as a squirrel, though not 
toJXM the branches, 1ik6 this atinnal, but mtder them. * He moves/ 
says our aUtHpr, * suspended from the branch ; he restssuspeuded 
from it, and he sleeps suspended fiom it/ so that all the stories 
Which Button and othei authors have told about his extieme slug- 

K ’ hness, his constant state of pain, his 1 oiling himself up like a 
Igehog when he lias consumed the leaves of a tree, and letting 
himself rati to the giound, the hours and even days consumed 
in ascending another tree‘ &c., lia\ e no foundation in fact. He is a 
harmless, inofFending animal, extremely tenacious of life, and 
when taken or lying on the ground, all his gestuies, his looks, and 
his cries, conspne to entreat man to take pit) on him. * It is 
then/ says our autlioi , f that lie look-up in vour face w ith a coun- 
tenance that says, (< have pity on me, for I am in pain and 
sorrow/’ Do not then/ he adds, ‘ level )our gun at him, or 
pierce him with a poisoned airow ; he has nevei hurt one living 
creature/ 

* On comparing him with other animals, you would say that you could 
perceive deficiency, deformity, and supei abundance in his composition. 
He has no cutting teeth, and though four stomachs, he still wants the 
long intestines of ruminating animals. He has only one inferior aper- 
ture, as in birds. lie has no soles to his feet, nor has he the power of 
moving his toes sepaiately His »?iair is flat, and puts you in mind of 
ersfes withered by the vvintiy blast His legs are too shoit ; they appear 
deformed by the manner iii which they aie joined to the body, and when 
he is on the giohnd, they seem as if only calculated to be of use in 
climbing bees., lie has foi ty-six i ibs, w Ink* the elephant has only foi ty ; 
and bis claws aie dispiopoitionably long. Were you to maik down upon 
a giaduated scale, the different claims to supeiiorily amongst the fou$- 
footed animals, this poor, ill-formed creature's claim would be the last 
upon the lowest degree *— p. 9. » 

At the head of the E&seqiubo livei a branch falls into it from the 
southward, called the Apoiua-poiua,on the banks of which dwell 
the Macoushi Indians, famous foi their skill in pieparing the 
vegetable poison Worn all, (01 Woiaia, as vve sometimes call it,) 
and dexteious in the use of the blow -pipe, through which they 
send forth anows tinged with this poison, the unerring harbingers 
of death. 

r I determined/ says our author, c to penetrate into the country where 
the poisonous ingredients growj where this pernicious composition is 
prepared, aqd whereat is commonly used. Success attended the adven* 
ture, and tKe information acquired made amends for 120 days passed in 
the solitude* ofGujana.’ , 

^*The pvi^Hal ingredient, we are informed, is a vine growing 
^ in 
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in the Macoiishi forests, which bears the name of Wourali, 
to this must be adddct as mktiy other §jjt>$taoces, to make * the 
cli arm firm and good/ a<^ entered Ipto ^edea’skcttlc or Hecate*s 
cauldron; the enumeration of them does not convey/much infor- 
mation ; they are said lo be a certain root of a bitter taste, two 
specie's of bulbous roots, two different kinds of ants, pepper, the 
pouuded fangs of the labarri and counacouchi, tyo very poisonous 
snakes; all which, being put together in an earthen pot, and 
mixed Vvith watei, are placed on a slow fire, and left to simmer till 
the resul t is a thick sii up of a deep browmcolour ; this ‘ gruel, thick 
and slab/ is the cUwrify poison. No women nor young girls must 
be allowed to be present at this mysteiious incantation; the shed 
wherein it has been boiled is polluted, and abandoned ever 
after : the operator must commence, continue, and finish the 
w f oik, fasting; the pot in which it lias been boiled must be a new 
one. These and other superstitious observances have passed 
down from father to son, and are considered necessary to secure 
the Strength of the poison ; just as necessary as a black cat and a 
broomstick were in our enlightened country, a few years ago, to 
convert an old woman into a witch. 

When the Maeoushi goes out it\ quest of the feathered race, 
he* takes his blow -pipe, which is a reed from ten to eleven feet in 
length, of an imifoim thickness throughout, without kuot or joint; 
this delicate tube is incased in another made of a palm branch, 
to preserve it from bruising; the first is called Ourah, the latter 
Katuourah. The anow is from nine to ten inches long ; it is the 
neive of the leaf of the Concourite palm, haftl, brittle, aud 
pointed«as sharp as a needle. With this blow-pipe the In'dian, by 
a puff of his breath, will send an arrow to the distance of 300 
feet. In scouring the vyoods, liis cars arc open to the least sound; 
while his eye, keen as that of the lynx, detects the feathered race 
in the highest aud thickest? trees of the forest. The least scratch 
of the poisoned weapon secuies his prey in the course of three 
minutes. Indeed a stupor is said to take place almost imme- 
diately after the wound has been given. The following experi- 
ment was made by our author. 

c Having prdbured a healthful full-grown fo?rl, a short piece of a poi-^ 
sotted blow-pipe arrow was broken off, and run tip into its tbigli, as near 
as possible, betwixt the skin and the flesh, in order that it might not 
be incommoded by the wound. For the first minute it walked about, 
but walked very slowly, and did not appear the least 'agitated. During 
the second minute it stood still, and began to peek the ground*} and 6re 
half another had elapsed,. it frequently opened and shut its mouth. The 
tail had now dropped, and the wings almost touched ground. By 
the termination of the third minute, it had sat down^kgtee aid* 40 
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support its head, which nodded, and then recovered itself, and then 
nodded again, lower and lower eyery time, like that of a weary traveller 
slumbering in an f erect position ; the eyes alternately open and shut. 
The, fourth minute brought on convulsions, and life and the fifth termi- 
nated together/*— p. 62. 

In the various experiments made with this poison, both abroad 
and in Loftdon,* Air. Waterton draws no little consolation^and 
relief, from observing that the living principle is destroyed so 
gently, that the victim appears to suff er no pain whatever. This is 
certainly true with regard, to birds; the quadrupeds in theke Ame- 
rican forests are generally shot by the common bow and poisonous 
arrows, and on them the effect is apparently the same. Thus on 
one occasion an Indian let tly an arrow into a herd of wild hogs, 
which struck one on the cheek bone; lie fled to the distance of 
1 70 paces, and fell quite dead. With regard to a middle-sized 
do g, 

* In three or four minutes he began to be affected, smelt at every 
little thing on the ground around him, and looked wistfully at the 
wounded part. Soon after this lie staggered, laid himself down, and 
never rose more. He barked once, though not as if in pain. His voice 
was low and weak ; and in a second attempt it quite failed him. lie 
now put his head betwixt his fVjre legs, and raising it slowly again, he 
fell over on his side. His eye immediately became fixed, and though his 
extremities every now and then shot convulsively, he never showed the 
least desire to raise up liis head. *■ Ilis heart fluttered much from the 
time he laid down, and at intervals beat very strong; then stopped for a 
moment or two, and then beat again, and continued faintly beating 
several minutes, after every other part of his body seemed dead. 

* In a ‘quarter of an hour after he had received the poison he was 
quite motionless/ — p. 20. 

In the case of a Sloth, it is stated that life sunk in death without 
the least apparent contention, without a cry, without a struggle, 
and without a groan, in the space of eleven minutes. The next 
experiment was made on a large well-fed ox, of the weight of 900 
to 1000 pounds. He was wounded in each thigh, just above the 
hock» and in the nostril. 

( The poison seemed to take effect in four minutes. Conscious as* 
though he would fall, the c 'ox set himself firmly on his leg*, and remained 
quite still in the same place, till about the fourteenth minute, w hen he. 
smelled the ground, and appeared as if inclined to walk. He advanced 
apace or two, staggered, and fell, and remained extended on his side,' 
with* his head on the ground. His eye, a few minutes ago so bright and 
lively*, now became^fixed and dim, and though you put ybbr hand close 1 
to it, as if to give him a blow Inhere, he never closed his eyelid. 

* His legs wer£ ; convnlsed, and his bead from time to time started in- 
voluntarily $ *,but lie never showed the least desire to raise it from, the- 
ground ; he^breatbfcd hard, and emitted foam fVom his mouth. The 
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startings, or subsultus tendinnin, now became gradually weaker and 
weaker $ bis hinder parts were fixed in death $ and, in a minute or two 
more, his head and fore-legs ceased to stir. 

€ Nothing now remained to show that life was still within him, except 
that his heart faintly beat and fluttered at intervals. In five and twenty 
minutes from the time of his being wounded, he was quite dead/ — 
pp. 68, 69. ^ * 

An ass, inoculated in London with the Wounfli, died in twelve 
minutes. A bandage was tied round the leg of another, and then 
the poison introduced a little below it. ,He walked about, and 
ate his food as usu£i].j After the lapse of an hour, the bandage 
was removed, and in ten minutes the ass was dead. Another 
experiment was made on an ass, which was recovered, after being 
to all appearance dead. 

€ A she-ass received the wourali poison in the shoulder, and died 
apparently in t.cn minutes. An incision was then made in its windpipe, 
and through it the lungs were regularly inflated for two hours with a pair 
of bellows. Suspended animation returned. The ass held up her head, 
and looked around ; but the inflating being discontinued, she sunk once 
more in apparent death. The artificial breathing was immediately re- 
commenced, and continued without intermission for two hours more. 
This saved the ass from final dissolution j she rose up, and walked 
about j she seemed neither in agitation nor in pain. The wound, 
through which the poison entered, was healed without difficulty. Her 
constitution, however, was so severely affected, that it was long a doubt 
if fever she would be well again. She looked lean and sickly, for above 
a year, but began to mend the spring after \ and by Midsummer became 
fat and frisky. • 

( The kind-hearted reader will rejoice on learning that Earl 'Percy, 
pitying her misfortunes, sent her down from London to Walton Hall, 
near Wakefield. There she goes by the name of Wouralia. Wouralia 
shall be sheltered from the wintry storm ; and when summer comes she 
shall feed in the finest pasting No burden shall be placed upon her, 
and she shall end her days in peace/ — pp. 81, 82. 

These results show an action of the Wourali more vigorous and 
speedy than in those experiments made by Mr. Brodie on rabbits 
and other small animals with the same kind of poison. This was 
owing, no doubt, to the drugs made use of having been prepared 
in a different lftauner : for we entertain no Soubt of the accuracy 
of the experiments reported by Mr. Waterton; indeed we know 
that the particular one on the revived she-ass was witnessed by 
several gentlemen of the Royal Society and College of Surgeons. 
A difference,^ the strength of any pdsonous substance is quite 
sufficient to explain a difference in its activity. * / 1 

Here we must pause. If we were disposed to^f Stint a fault/ 
where there is so much to commend, it would glartce at that part ' 
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of Mr. Waterton’s book in which he seems to pride, himself in 
having * succeeded in effacing the features of a brute and putting 
those of a man in their place/ The author talks thus in allusion 
to the quackish performance with which he has embellished the 
leaf opposite his title-page. What we see there may, no doubt, 
be taken for:|Jie head of some old Greek robber or Turkish 
bashaw* covered with hair, but is, we suppose, in reality* that of 
a monkey, with the nose stretched out, the chin brought forward, 
and the inouth contracted. What is there to boast of in a forced 
change of this kind, we would ask ? Again, we are told that in 
his preparations of quadrupeds he has succeeded so far as * to 
give to one side of the skill of a man’s face, the appearance of 
eigjhty years, and to the other side, that of blooming youth,’ and 
* to make the forehead and eyes serene in youthful beauty, and 
shape the mouth and jaws to the features of a malicious old ape/ 
Such metamorphoses, instead of advancing, are prejudicial to, 
the science of natural history. It was the occasional practice of 
such silly tricks as these, that made the late Dr. Shaw reject with 
disdain, as a hoax intended to be practised upon him, the first 
specimen brought to England of that most extraordinary quadru- 
ped, with the hill of a dqck, the Oniithorynchus Paradoxus. 
We would advise Mr. Waterton to omit this print and the mys- 
tery which lie has affected to throw around it, in the next edition 
of his * Wanderings/ as unworthy of his entertaining book ; and 
we would also recommend him to reduce the book itself to an 
octavo size, in order to ensure for it a more extended circulation. 


Art. III. — 1 . (Envies Completes de Demostlihie et d'Eschine, en 
Grec et en Francois . Tom. X. 

2. Comedies of Aristophanes. Vol. II. By Thomas Mitchell, 
late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

3. The Birds of Aristophanes. By the Rev. II. F. Cary. 1824. 
\j\l ^ endeavoured, on a former occasion, to convince an ungrate- 

' , ful generation that, w hatever evils the progress of equitable 
jurisdiction might have drawn with it, it saved us from one evil, more 
tremendous than all these ; the union in the sam<? persons of the 
legislative and judicial functions. This union of powers it was the 
boast and pride of the ( wonder-working’ Greek to see accom- 
plished iri him§elf ; with what benefit to his own person or the 
state, may probably form tj:e subject of more than one inquiry in 
these pages. r 

Reserving, then, for futfire consideration the labours of a Greek 
legislative assembly", where, as (for purposes not very obscure) our 
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countrymen have been so often told, all measures wore carried by 
the populace holding up their hands , we shall make use of the 
publications before us for calling attention to the Greek courts of 
justice, where measures were carried by holding tliQ hand in the 
contrary position . In these courts the true and essential power of 
the old democracies resided :• — and, whether we look ty those who 
discharged the judicial office in Athens ; to the sidvocate who con- 
ducted the business of her seats of justice; to the evidence ac- 
cepted ; or to the general construction of Athenian jurisprudence ; 
to whichsoever of these points our eyes* are turned, we feel war- 
ranted in saying, tHat in discussing the ancient courts of law, our 
hand is at once upon the sorest as well as the most important part 
of antiquity. For making good these assertions little more would 
be required than those remains of the old Greek drama which time 
has so fortunately spared to us; but as there are many excellent 
persons who make up for believing all that is said to them witli 
a grave face in prose, by a corresponding incredulity as to what is 
advanced with a merry one in verse, we shall endeavour to draw 
our facts from the first work mentioned at the head of our paper, 
and illustrations only from the other two. 

The law courts in Athens amounted to ten in number ; and 
a stranger from the # allied states, when set down in that metro- 
polis, found his way to the Heliiea, or principal of them, merely 
by selecting the best-trodden streets; secure that whomsoever he 
met by the way, they were bound to the same goal as himself. 
Was it a quartet wrangling and disputing as tliyy went? they 
were four witnesses on their way to give testimony, and in the 
mean time beating up a little quarrel among themseftes to be de- 
cided by one of the standing arbitrators, of whom there were four 
hundred and forty + in different paits of Attica. That detachment 
of six requires a little mor% explanation. The vanguard is a slave, 
bearing the echinus, or sealed box of depositions previously taken; 
and like J the urn, in which the judicial names were inclosed, 
or the cadiscus into frhich the votes were thrown, {Deni. 1302,) 
many a cunning trick § could it unfold, were it properly scruti- 

* - • *"* 

• The Athenians, as if they bail not legal business enough on their hands, obliged all 
states in alliance to come to Athens for justice. The expense, the hardship and cruelty 
of this proceeding gave birth to many satirical remarks from the comic poets, but the 
Atures ave those by Xenophon, De Rep. Athenians!, cap. 1. IQ# 17, 18. 
Jones. Preface to Is?ens, p. 64. Ij not this nuiub'er of arbitrators some 
w *.ie surprize which Sir W. expresses (pi 60.) how the Archon and six Thes- 
mothetae could get through so much legal business, as he knows%em to have had open 
their hands, besides other official duties? % ' . . <' 

\ Isocrates, 526. The word judicial is npt here to be invdcrstoodm its sense. 

{ Demosth. vol.ii. p. 1119. # 
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nized. Three assistant counsel bring up the rear, and the centre 
is occupied by the principal advocate and the defendant himself. 
The eye of this last rests upon a dense mass at the end of yonder 
street ; but h$ is mistaken in supposing them the friends # who had 
promised him their countenance and support at his trial. These 
are a body pf elcterly dicasts or judges on the way to their official 
labours ; they hate just finished the last stave of a song of Phry- 
nich us,' f (an ordinary device with the poor old souls for cheating 
a dull morning;) and as the day-light has not yet fully declared 
itself, the boy who precedes them is directed to throw out as much 
light as he can from his lamp, while the leader of the company 
takes an opportunity of mustering his forces and addressing to 
them a word of admonition. 

4 Cheerily, cheerily, Comias friend 5 say avhencc this hesitation ? 

Thou weft not wont to show delay and dull procrastination : 

But stiff and strong as leathern thong, at march and step thoud'st tug 
hard, 

While now with case Cliarinades might pass thee as a sluggard. 

* *• * * * * * 

Cleon our prop and stay did lay upon us strict injunction, 

That morn should sec our troop cquipt for high judicial function. 

And charges grave he further gave, that we bore front ferocious— 

A three days stock of wrath lay’d in— to meet these crimes atrocious. 
Onward then, friends, whose age with mine an equal course is making, 
’Tis fit we wend to our journey^ end, ere yet the day be breaking/ 

Mitchell , vol, ii. p. 1!)3. 

This maudlifi address (and it was only by a judicious mixture 
of energy and apparent imbecility that the poet could venture on 
liis dangerous subject) has brought us to the very doors of the 
Heliaea, and our faces must begin to assupie a graver aspect, for 
there is but a little space between us and the very Majesty of 
Athens ! 1 

The first look of a person entering an English court of judica- 
ture is addressed to those venerable peruques, in which it has been 
thought proper for the dispensers of legal eloquence and justice 


• * When the parties appealed, they usually brought with them* .3 many powerful 
friends as they could assemble, with a view, no doubt, of influencing the jury— a 
shameful custom/ Sir W. Jones, Preface to lsams. Many allusions to Greek customs 
are tube found m the writings of St, Paul ; and Eisner, not without reason, conjectures, 
that 2 Tin?, i v. *16. refers to this practice of the Athenian courts. * 

■f^Thcre were three dramatic author* of this name ; but the one here alluded to is the 
traeiC'Writ£r, who flourished not Ion# 1 after Thespis. He was the Dibdin of his day; 
aud fii$*ongs, particularly those in his * Sidonian or Phoenician Women/ were exceed- 
ingly admk$d. The old bard appeal to have possessed* great facility of composition ; 
since Aristotlu has admitted it as a question among his Problems, * Why did Phryni- 
ebus compose J 110 ** <K>ngs titan the writers of the present day ?* 

1 to 
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to envelop themselves, and the next to that small box, wherein sit 
the # twelve. ( good men and true/ to whom an Englishman un- 
doubtingly submits his honour, his property, his person. Where 
the * good men and true’ of Athens sat or stood (the shade of 
Aristophanes laughs, as we use the term) it is immaterial to 
inquire; certainly it was not in a small box; the smallest jury 
there consisted of 500 members, and not imfrequently that 
amount was quadrupled.^ Was this number conducive to the 
ends of justice? Graver authorities than ourselves have said, no; 
but before we attend to the numerical construction of a Grecian 
court of justice, fet J us examine its most efficient members indi- 
vidually. 

Without doubt a most upright and able dispenser of justice 
mat/ appear in a sorely threadbare coat; but the first impressions 
are obviously not in his favour, and if we may believe Cicero, they 
have no right to be so. ‘ Two points to be particularly observed 
in a judge/ says that writer, (and who had more opportunities of 

estimating the matter than lie ?) ‘ are fortune and rank the 

meaner he is in point of circumstances, the more readily will he 
give way to rigour and severity, that his own meanness may be 
wiped out, as it were, by the harshness of his decisions/ Had 
Aristophanes needed a confirmation from nature and necessity 
for that harshness and % irritability of character, which he inva- 
riably makes the § prominent features of his dicast, a better au- 
thority 


* * E todo onic/ says the old Spanish law-book, * que sc quisicr salvnr de estns 
cnloiias, devese sulvar con docc omes, ca ansi fuc acost inn brad o c;p Cnsficila cn el 
ticiupo vie jo.’ — Fuero Viejo de Castiella, lib. i. t. titol. 2. §3. We are not aware that 
our writers upon juries have made the use they might do of this curious and amusing 
book < • 

■f In a cause of extraordinary importance, no less than 6,000 peisons were assembled 
to compose this tribunal. — T. iv. jfc 9. -12. l)nn. 7io. A little trait of ancient manners, 
as connected with this part of our subject, may not be unainusing. In the pleading 
against Macarlutus (Ucmodh, t0.>5.) the advocate observes, * It was my first intention, 
gentlemen, to have drawn up a genealogical map of the family of Hagnins, and to have 
explained to you its several pails ; but as it occurred to me, that ull the judges would 
not have had an equal view of it, and that those on the remoter benches must have 
failed altogether of catching a view ol it, I have no other resource than to convey the. 
information by rty voice, and that can reach every ono»of y ou alike/ 

% To express this more forcibly, the dicasts in the play to which our references will 
be chiefly made, wore a masquerade dress, which represented (hem as wasps with Jargc 
stings in their tails. On this part of the subject, the reader will do well to compare the 
language of Isocrates (424,) with that of Aristophanes in Vespis,(876~T;8B2,) and 
with the choral song which Porson has so beautifully arranged in the comedy of the 
Peace. # 

$ We should consider it a proof of very indifferent taste touring the pare ermine of 
a British judge into any clpse*con tact with the ftirty cloak of an Athenian dicast; but 
our picture requires a little relief, and we know not where to furnish it better than 
from the pages of a foreigner, who has surveyed our legal institutions with no small at- 
tention: — 'Tout, cn Angleterre, respire I'indulgence ct la bont6; 1c juge paraft uii 
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thority could not have been produced, than what is here given. 
For how stood the matter as to dignity and fortune with him? 
That a most dangerous importance did attach to the dicast in his 
corporate capacity will be seen hereafter ; but that his dignity was 
not helped out by the state of his finances, a passage in one of the 
volumes bpfore*iu» will sufficiently evince. 

Die . Go c to, go to: a scurvy* pay must furnish 
Myself (and two beside) bread, wood and fish : 

And you, forsooth, ask figs ? 

Boy. * Tathcr, put case 

No court is held to-day : have you wherewith 
To purchase us a meal/ &c. 

The externals of respect, it seems clear, a Grecian dicast could 
not command; did he deserve them from the more valuable quali- 
ties of honesty and probity? Let him open his broad palm! 
A wolfs head was not the only attraction which the statue of Lyons 
had for the common citizens of Athens. It was by that statue, that 
an intercourse took place between the suer for justice and the 
t* dispenser of it, so notorious in practice, that it passed into a pro- 
verb, and so wide in extent, that a legislative enactment was de- 
manded — and proved utterly' unavailing — to stop it. 

Individually then considered, the Greek judge or juryman has 
but little claims on our regard ; and — ' in no conference among 
themselves/ says Mr. Mitford,* (speaking of the Ileliaca, to which 
we principally confine ourselves,) * could the informed and the wary 
of so numerous a court correct the prejudices and misjudgmeut 
of the ignorant , careless or impassioned, or obviate the effects of 
misused eloquence ; nor was it possible to make so large a por- 
tion of the sovereign people responsible for the most irregular 

pere au milieu dc sa famille occup6 ajuger un d' scsenfuns. Son aspect n v a ricn 
d’clfrayant. D’apres un nneieu usage, son bureau csl couvert de flours ainsi que celui 
du gre flier. Le sherif et les autres otficiers de la cour portent aussichacun un bouquet. 
Le juge raemc, par unc condesccndance assez extraordinaire, laisse envaliir son tribu- 
nal par la foulo ties spectateurs et sc trouve ainsi enlourc dcs plus jolies femmes dcla 
province, socurs, femmes on fillcs des grands jures, qui, venues aux fdtes dont les assises 
sont J’occasion, se font un devoir oil un pla’oir d’usshtcr aux audiences. Elies y paruis- 
sent dans le n6glig£ le plus 61^gaut, et cc n’est pas un spectacle pei^purieux que celui 
devoir cette tete vditGrablc de juge chargee d’uiie grande perruque, s'^fevant au milieu de 
< ccs jcunet tetes de femmes purees do toutes les graces de la nature, et dc cc que 1’ait 
peut y ajouter de plus seduisant.’ — Cotta de l 1 Administration de la Justice en Angleterre, 
p. 109. Who tan be surprizod , after reading this, that our gaols are somewhat crowded ? 

■ Who does not rather wonder, that we have not amateur felons as well as amateur artists, 
and thaftcfime and misdemeanour ar^not absolutely at a premium ? 

* The daily pay of aUicast was three obols, or nearly fourpence of our money. 

t And this is the natural order of ^.ings. Eu general* d m6rite personnel 6gal, il est 
plus u prop os pour lc bien public, que les riches et les nobles soieut juges que les 
pauvres et lea roturiers. Le riche peut facilcment se passer de petits presens, le pauvre 
moius facilcment, St, Pierre , M6m, pour dwtinuer Ip Nmbre des Proets. 
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or flagitious decision. Punishment could not take place, and 
among the multitude shame was lost/ — (vol. v. p. 14.) When it 
is considered, that the issues of life and death were in the hands 
of a court thus composed ; that no right of challenge existed against 
its component members, and that no appeal lay from its decisions,* 
it becomes important to see that no single word tyas been used in 
this assertion, for which most ample confirmation Thay not be 
found in ancient authors. That such confirmation is to be had, 
a very slight acquaintance with the Greek orators will suffice to 
prove. • 

To the natural *achteness and good taste of the lower Athe- 
nians, we have borne willing testimony on a former occasion ; 
but acuteness, without more solid acquirements, is but a slen- 
der provision for constituting a judge ; and in a person thus 
unlearned, the accession of taste may be considered rather as a 
detriment than an advantage. Looking to means more than to 
an end, it is apt to make the imagination pandur to the under- 
standing, accustoming the fancy to regale upon the arguments of 
counsel, instead of habituating the intellect to seize upon those 
points, w hich lead the mind to right conclusions. * Easier a great 
deal is it/ says the judicious Hooker, ‘for men by law to be 
taught what they ought to do, than instructed how to judge as 
they should do of law ; the one being a tiling which belongeth 
generally unto all ; the other, such as none but the wiser ami 
more judicious sort can perform. Yea, the wisest are always 
touching this point the readiest to acknowledge, that soundly to 
judge of a law is the weightiest thing which aify man can take 
upon him/ In order to see that the Greek juries, with the utmost 
natural sagacity, would have had no easy task upon their hands, 
even supposing that the orators always dealt fairly w ith them, it is 
only necessary for us to r^iid the pleadings of Isaeusi* and Demos- 
thenes; but was this fair dealing always to be expected from 
Greek rhetoricians ? That the judges had been deceived is a com- 
plaint too frequently escaping the *Greek pleaders , X to admit of 

* Hence a very just observation of the orator Antiphon. Kal ovk %#ov Im rov tfs 
Xivwra [x* alrtdaao&a t mu ifxat rovshx. ctrrks fxh o yvuva r h fxtv yap tqvtw 

alrtacn; ovk a\\' h vfxii Btrrl nett v] i • o ritfav vfxtXg ev avrti rr Ukk fVi bg8£><; 

j/vwt t f ‘tou'fo ovK ia’Tty owoi iv ti £ dveveyK&v t»jv afxapriav dvroXua'ctiTo. t. vii. 7-53. 

j* And authorities are not wanting for making it questionable, whether these pleadings 
are to be considered as triumphs over the artifices of others, or as mere proofs of the 


ay's la 

of the arts by which he had practised on the dicasts. . * 

' t This could not be a very* palatable topic to tV dicasts, and Isacus and Demosthenes 
accordingly display much dexterity, when they touch upon so delicate a subject* Tw 
ovv t^Atrit’thretyrt rS Xo ytp tou? hatt? tAc» Sfauw opyf£*<r ou TOlC is the 

polite language of the latter. Veto. 1347. 
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such a position ; and a more diligent inquiry than ours might 
multiply instances of the modes by which such deceptions were 
achieved over ignorant and careless men. Sometimes a plaintiff 
laid the information as against the infraction of an ordinance still 
valid, while he insidiously conducted his accusation as grounded 
on the infringement of an ordinance that had ceased to exist; it 
being less 'safe to practise on the wary magistrate w ith w hom the 
legal proceedings commenced, than on the unwary court, whose 
business it was to bring the matter to a conclusion;* (Atidoc. 34). 
Sometimes the advocaVc substituted one law for another; and 
sometimes it was convenient to quote one pa/t of a law and omit 
the remainder. — (Dem. (208.) To hang the action, as it w r erc, 
upon two horns, that if the defendant escaped the one, he might 
be caught on the other, and the same offence be thus twice brought 
before the courts, was another trick by which the discernment of 
the dicasts was tried, (Antiphoti, 712.) : and when these and other 
artifices (Dem. 1095.) failed, there were those who did not scruple 
to resort to more substantial means for confounding the intellects 
of the judges — clamour and violence, and that excess of insolence, 
which is rarely practised, but on men whose station 6r whose 
understanding is held cheap 508.) 

But allowing the ancient judges sufficient acuteness for de- 
feating these and similar artifices, was that acuteness always vigi- 
lant and on the alert? It was objected by one of the greatest f 
masters of modern wisdom, to a French legislative assembly, that 
its labours were too uuremitted to be effective. * Men/ said he, 

' by this mode' of conducting business, exhaust their attention, 
burnout their candle, and arc Veil in the dark/ The Greek 
courts sat more unremittingly, j; however, than even the French 
National Assembly did ; and hence, perhaps, that carelessness and 
indifference w hich sometimes crept into their proceedings, and of 
which such strong complaints are made by the orator iKschines. 

* While the public officer/ says he, ‘ is reading the bill of offence, 
the dicasts, as if they were hearing a song of incantation, or some- 
thing quite foreign to the business in hand, occupy their minds in 
extraneous matters. . . . Hence those strange spectacles in 

our courts of luw : the accuser turns defendant, and fhe defendant 

* Vor a.ifniilar reason arbitration, or an arrangement of disputes among friends, was 
less relished hy ^self-conscious offenders, than a reference to the courts of (aw. anpi0^ 
y&f'jtob 3n il&dc 7rap*xtffA.a far l&KvyxSfomi, ih n ^evbyrar vuv\ ? foots 
hytireti, ’sy LfxXv X>Weiv. Den f r 117 8 . 

t Burke*s Letters to at* Member of the National Assembly. 

. t a wearisomeness of spirit, graving out of tills constant scene of litigation, which 
gives birth to the pi jy of Aristophanes, which Mr. Carey has selected for translation, 
ami of which the choral passages are rendered with a spirit that will not discredit even 
tliat admirable translator of liante. 
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accuser ;* the dicasts sometimes utterly forget the matter which is 
under their cognizance, and the votes are compulsorily taken on 
matters with which, in fact, the dicasts have no business.’ — 
( Jteiske , t. iii. p. 582.) 

The two first then of the English historian’s charges seem 
not to have been advanced without reason, and the third will little 
surprize those who know the common course qf* education pur- 
sued at Athens/ and who arc consequently aware that Ilomer and 
a lyre would have been almost the onlyf manuals put into the 
hands of men, who were thus called upon to discuss and de- 
cide the most important of human concerns. Hence a power 
of receiving lively impressions was the very characteristic of a 
Greek, and if by the term 4 impassioned,’ Mr. Mitford would be 
understood to mean the existence of stroug passions in minds, which, 
for the due discharge of their sacred functions, ought to have come 
to them particularly calm and composed, the accusation will not 
want abundant proof in the ancient writings. Envy, hatred, 
anger, revenge, every passion from which the seat of judicature 
ought to be more particularly free, are in turn ascribed by the 
Greek pleaders to the bench before which their pleadings were 
made; and even that feeling of compassion, for which Lysias 
in one place commends the judicial portion of his countrymen, 
is in another place represented as a mode by which justice kept 
her balance even, throwing an unwise pity into the one scale, 
to make up for the undue severity by which the other had been 
depressed. 4 The most calamitous event,’ says he, 4 that can 
happen to a man (and it is to the dicasts themsclvfcs that this lan- 
guage is addressed) is to be put first on his trial, when there arc 
many others under judgment for the same offence. Tor, gene- 
rally speaking, those who come up for judgment last are ac- 
~ ~ “ 

* In his speech against Tiiuarch us, vve find the orator using pretty nearly the same 
language. * The most unjust of all practices has been admitted into your trials. The 
criminal, instead of making his own defence, is allowed to criminate and become an ac- 
cuser; thus drawn away fiom the defence winch ought to have been made, and your 
very souls as it were in the hands of another, you ntteily forget the accusation and quit 
the court, receiving satisfaction from neither party ; neither from the plaintiff, with 
whom, in fact, y^yir vote had nothing to do ; nor from the defendant, for ht haS rubbed 
away the charges instituted against himself by opening a set of charges on his accuser; 
thus the laws arc dissolved, the democracy is ruined, and the practice gains ground. 
Tor that which has sometimes the most favourable reception with you is, not a good life, 
but a good speech.’ — (Reiske, iii. 172.) . 

t It may perhaps be asked, were there not also the ethics of Hesiod, Theognis and 
Phocyilis? There were: but to say nothing ofjhe mixed nature of their moral poems, 
does any one imagine that with no greater religiJms restraints tyau the Greek mythology 
supplied, such poems could take any firm or lasting hold on the youthful mind? If he 
does. Jet him see what Isocrates has said on this very subject (pp. 2?, 28, 29) and com- 
pare what is further advanced by him in his interesting little piece of biography, under 
the title of * Du sins' (309). 

quitted. 
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quitted. Your anger by that time subsiding, the defendants 
obtain a hearing! and such proofs as they can bring in their 
favour, you are rather willing than otherwise to admit/ — 6'l6. # 

But if by the term impassioned, Mr. Mitford intended to ex- 
press the improper feelings, which were induced by a misused 
eloquence, here, too, proofs are ready, that in so speaking he was 
perfectly correct* Quintilian, it is true, says, that at Athens pro- 
clamation was made by the public crier, forbidding the orator to 
address himself to the passions, (lib. i. c. l.)and the author of the 
Principles of Penal Law tells us (p. 158 .) that among the Athe- 
nians there was a law of Solon’s, forbidding advocates to use 
either exordia or perorations. When our own courts of justice 
come to be reviewed at Timbuctoo, as they may probably be some 
thousand years hence, there will, doubtless, be persons found to 
assert, that evidence was conducted in the same manner in our courts 
of common law and those of equity ; and who, because England and 
Scotland formed one kingdom, will be led to presume, that the law 
of divorce was in both the same. And these mistakes will hardly 
be more palpable than those we have just quoted. It is true, 
indeed, that in one single court of Athens, the Arciopagus, all 
attempts to move the feelings* instead of the reason, were stricllyf 
guarded against ; but that no such custom obtained in the or- 
dinary courts of justice, the whole body of Grecian oratory still 
in our hands sufficiently declares. In them we not only see the 

* Bad as all this was, it is not the only painful aspect which this part of our sub- 
ject presents. In the Equites of Aristophanes, the representative of the sovereign 
people is thus addressed — 

* An/ut, Kova-tn wpirrov iicS'iKchrac /wiav. — V. 50. 

In the Hellenics of Xenophon (1. sub finein) we arc told, 'tovt thrvv 
sypa'l’f yy&fAW, xarb row Kavveoyou xpfoeoSa i rovg avtya bhclptov. h Si T/jf 

BovXnc fu? 4-n^>a> airavrat; Kpivuv. Coupling these passages with one in the Eccle- 
siazusse (10(19), it will be seen that the more common practice of the Greek courts on 
such occurrences was to give sentence in the mdSs, without trying the individuals 
upon their respective merits or demerits. This mode of ad minister? Kg justice could not 
fail to be very acceptable to the Greek dicasts, as it apparently abridged their day’s 
labours without diminishing their protils. Hence there never wanted artful persons in 
the legislative assemblies, who endeavoured to gain favour with the dicasts by patronis- 
ing tills scandalous practice of the courts. 

xay ru bhfxoo yyufxw ouShic ttouttot' evUnrev, lav fan 

then r k Sixaa-rnp' afttvat irptiTicra (Mav ^aer arras. — AritH. in Vesp. 694. 
There is a passage in Lysias (418) where the term faia is evidently applied to a 
decision of-this kind, and by which no less than 300 ot* the citizens were put to death ! 

t Lyslaa >v Jsoc rates, Lycurgus and Demosthenes, all concur in using similar terms of 
love and veneration for this most excellent court, which was composed of men who 
had home the highest offices of state, ard who by their birth as well as dignities formed 
the real uiiftpcracy of Athens (Isoc. 35f<). It was by crippling the powers of this court, 
for the meanest and mott unworthy cf purposes, that Pericles opened a door to all 
those frightful excesses of popular licentiousness by wliicfi Athens was afterwards dis- 
tio gushed. Cognisant as Isocrates must have been of this fopt, we are at a loss to 
reconcile with it those warm encomiums in which he always indulges, whenever the 
uanw of this most accomplished but artful statesman comes before Him, 

« separate 
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separate orators using every effort to work upon the passions 
of their auditors, but referring to the arts of their opponents as 
directed to the same end, and uniformly declaring, that by these* * * § 
appeals to their prejudices the decisions of the court were guided, 
rather than by any sound dictates of reason or conscience. 

So far from Quintilian’s position being true, land he has as- 
serted it more than once,) that no addresses to tjife passions were 
allowed in Athens, addresses of that kind may be called the very 
characteristics of a Greek court. The dispositions of the court, 
and not the facts of his case, were what the advocatcf avowedly 
looked to as what woald decide the fate of his cause ; and whe- 
ther the claims of a party, arraigned or appellant, were clear or 
doubtful, still the course of law was inverted, and pity was first 
asked and then justice or, if justice was demanded, it was gene- 
rally with an intimation, that it would be for the benefit § of those 
who granted as much as of those who asked the boon. Hence 
in the Greek courts originated and prevailed a sort of peroration, 
still more powerful than words, and which, if we except their imi- 
tators, the Romans, no other nation has been found to be fond of 
copying. We allude to the practice common among the Greeks 
of introducing the children, relation?, and friends of the accused, 
to add by their tears || and supplications to the effect previously 
produced by the eloquence of the advocate. 

, No 

* That our proofs may not be derived entirely from the orators, what is the argument 
used by the friends of Socrates to stimulate him to make ready a defence? It is 1 that 
common spectacle at Athens, — innocent men put to death, and guilty men acquitted, 
because the minds of the judges had been warped by the addresses of t^mselves or their 
advocates.’ — Xen, Mem. 381. 

t Lysias, p. 655. It will be as well to give the original : a more pitiable or. detes- 
table state of judicature can hardly be conceived than what breaks through a few 
words, in which the pleader meant any thing rather than to give offence, or cast a 
reflection upon the criminal cod^of liis country. tycSJv ft fxnhu 'tdeXnravreor 
vreto&rjyai, lAwlff uhfxla iboxsi hfxTv i7vai‘ d\\ci wgdff Stout oKu fair tout, % 

hxacrrcil, (3u\e<r$s fi/uaf foxaioas o-waai /uaXAoy, h dtfxw diro\e<rat, 

f Idem. 598, 

§ This coupling of justice and profit has given a termination not a little ludicrous to 
the twenty-second of Lysias’s speeches — a speech throughout deserving particular 
attention. No class of persons seems to have given the Athenians more trouble than 
the dealers in coril. To keep them in good behaviour they were put under the surveil- 
lance of certain officers; and these officers, if they slumbered on their charge, it was no 
unusual case for the Athenians to put to death (723), and in that summary diode which 
listened only to accusation, without hearing the defence (724). In a pleading against 
some offenders of this class, the orafor closes his peroration with the following remark.* 
dv cvv ifwrtav xx , rtf^i)$iarripSs t ra rs Mxettet votfoffri, xal d£idrtp<h rov trim JwhritrSi, tl 
$2 |u»S, rifUMTspov, * Should you condemn these >Jcn, you will at the same tini^ do what 
is just, and buy your corn cheaper; if you afcquflt them, you iHust look to have it still 
dearer.* , 4 ' 

|| The practice itself and the abuses which were likely to grow out of it, are ridiculed 
by the great dramatist with his usual acuteness and buoyant spirits. In the mock-trial 
which concludes thd play, and where a dog is put upon his trial, the advocate,, after 

exhausting 
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No single epithet of the English historian has hitherto passed 
under our examination, which seems to have been advanced with- 
out due reflection ; and perhaps enough has already been said, to 
show that we must not judge of the practice of ancient jurispru- 
dence by ancient speculation on the subject. The Greek mytho- 
logy made Themis the daughter of heaven and earth; ,and if her 
diviner lineaineVifs are to be traced sometimes in die profound ob- 
servations of Greek jurists and philosophers, the infirmities of her 
earthly portion are not less certainly to be found ill the practices 
of these dicasts. •» 

It would now be time to turn from * those, whose favour 
the pleadings of a Greek court were most intended to cap- 
tivate, to that class of men, whose more particular office it was 
to frame or direct them; but ' the public orator* will come 
more properly under notice, when we treat of the political elo- 
quence of Greece, and when it will be necessary to trace him 
from the sophists, of whom he took his first instructions,* up to 
the general assemblies, w here the full benefit of his education was 
called into play. JJiil lest the reader should imagine that there 
was any green spot in a Greek court of justice, on which the eye 
might repose with satisfaction, we shall give one or two speci- 
mens of the language in which this class of men were usually 
spoken of by their contemporaries, and where that language 
seems to attach to them as miu;li for their conduct in the courts of 
law as in the general assembly or senate. * I am surprised/ says 
Isocrates, in one of those pamphlets which lie w as in the habit of 
putting forth <y.i the state of public affairs, * that you cannot see 
that no 'race />f men has more evil dispositions to the democracy 
than wicked orators and demagogues. These are the men of all 
others with whom, besides other mischiefs, jt is an object to see you 
wanting the daily necessaries of life. And why? because they see 
clearly, that those who can afford to live on their own resources, 
generally side with the state and the well-disposed speakers; 

exhausting his own eloquence, produces the puppies of the defendant to work upon the 
{feelings of the court. 

* JBut where are the defendant’s children? Up, up— 

^ '* Up to the bema, now^ ye miserable ; 

And let your yelping be in place of prayers, 

' Afeftl tears, and warm petitionary suits, 
r * N^V'thcn — yelp for your lives, luy lads. 

'Puppies* Yelp, yelp, 

Yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp, yclp.yelp, yelp, yelp, 

• Phil, (with emotion. ) k Down, down— , * 

** Puppies . Y«lp, yelp, yclpjfyelp, yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp, yelp. 

Phil. Down, i* the name (ta‘ heaven ! — *• 

Bdel . I have quick cars 

To your request/ — vol. ii. p. 267. 

* Plato in Kuthydemo, ill o. 


w'liile 
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while those who depend upon the courts of law and the general 
assemblies for a subsistence, are by their very poverty subjected to 
their controul, and are never so thankful as when there has been 
instituted for their benefit a public accusation, a state charge, or 
some other of those vexatious proceedings which they ure for ever* 
originating/- — * Beasts/ 4 cursed of god and man/jare among the 
siugle terms which Demosthenes applies to this dj/s ofdiis fellow- 
citizens; and h£s more detailed accounts are generally in the same 
bitter spirit. * If any one were to ask you, which of all the race 
of men in our republic are the worst, you® reply would fall not oil 
the agricultural or cftimutTcial classes, nor on those who work the 
mines, or any such description of persons, no, the universal answer 
would be, it is the stipendiary orator, and the feo’d framer of our 
legislative bills, and so far your answer would be correct/^ — 
l)em. i. fiflH. Reserving for* some future opportunity the com- 
pletion of this outline, we now proceed to examine some of the 
machinery by which Grecian eloquence was put in play. 

In perusing the legal speeches of the Greek orators, almost the 
first suggestion which presents itself to the mind, is the advocate’s 
good fortune in having a rase before him so clear in all its parts, 
that he could hardly fail of success i,n pleading it. Like a well- 
trained dog when hunting a (juail, he has only to narrow his circle 
at every turn, and having come to his last gyration, the rise of the 
bird and the death-blow are simultaneous acts. Demosthenes, un- 
fortunately for his own reputation, and still more unfortunately for 
the reputation of his countrymen generally, has let the secret tran- 
spire, from which much of this specioitsness of appearance arose. 

It is natural to hope, says the great Knglish moralist that a com- 
prehensive is likewise an elevated soul, and that whoever is wise is 
also honest. No one can repeat these words of Johnson, and not 
wish that time had spared us some of the other speeches of De- 
mosthenes, and taken in exchange his 35lh and 44th. In these 
speeches (and it is with reluctance that we allude to them) 1 the 
same two characters are seen alternately vilified and applauded, 
justified and condemned ; and a reader asks with surprize what had 
so suddenly made the difference between them. The commenta- 
tors return airbus wer, which converts surprize into regret,— a little 
gold, say* they, made all the distinction, and black became white, 

* Isoc. 249. As this writer is not included in Reiske’s edition of the Greek orators, 
our references to him will be made from the Oxford edition of the * Oratores Attici.* 

t And the abuse which Demosthenes bestowcj upon his brother orators, they took 
care to return upon him, particularly by contrastjL his improved condition, when con- 
ducting the aft airs of the state, with his earlier ptuat ion as a writer of speeches for 
suitors in a court of law, or ds a hired conductor of those suits . — Deinarchus contra 
Dm* 74. 

and 
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and white became black, according as the orator was paid. For 
onr parts we hesitate to speak such blasphemy of so great a man 
as Demosthenes; jliose speeches were wiitten at a time of life, 
when the love oftsgold id not'Vefy strongly felt, but they wete also 
written when The desire of displaying talent is very strong, and 
when a little provocation, leal or supposed, is sufficient to give 
that talcntm tukp, ot which the leputalion may last for a moment, 
the disgrace for ever. But whatever the motivq, (fcnd our imagi- 
nation would gladly lend itself to the least culpable) those two 
speeches must now 1 etiviin a tarnish upon the high leputation of 
Demosthenes; and it only lcinams foi us to allow by what addi- 
tional means the oiatoi was able to give effect to his wishes, besides 
those which lus own uniivalled poweis of eloquence afforded. 

Wc have all lioaid of a lace of men, who used in former days 
to ply about our own couits of la\v,eund who, from their mauner 
of making known then occupation, were lecogni/ed by the name 
of Straw -shoes. An advocate 01 lawyei, who wanted aconvenient 
witness, knew by these signs wlieic to met t with one, and the col- 
loquy between the paities was biief. ‘ Don’t you icmember?’ .... 
said the advocate. ‘To be sine I do/ was the instantaneous 
reply. ‘ Then come into the couit and sweai it/ And Stiaw- 
shoe went into the couit and swoie it. Athens abounded* in 
Stidw-shoes. What the value of modem Gieek testimony is, we 
once quoted an admit able t* novel to show; what it was in 
Cicero’s! time, the leadois o/ that gieat man aic well aware; it 
is our duty now to go to the fountain head ; and show that Gie- 
cian testimony only icmamcd what it had evei been. Heie, says 
the poet Eybulus, speaking of the impel ul town. 


* *A XX* Skivm tivs$ elirtv, & avJfcsj *A$uvaToi, <f'Ssigss-9 , c% vrgof roue 'irXowrhve, Ktii wogriVac 
xal /uagrvg&Tv. Such are the (inphalK woids of Dunosihuies (j60), who must have 
known this br.imli of his art pnttv well. 1 

. t Ihe reader who is amused with paiallel pissiges of facts as well as words may 
ftmusf himself hy comparing the quotation which wc made from Anusteaus with at pas- 
sage hi Isocriks ( >J7) 

f Gtfffccus u mis cum l\ \ oluntate proccs-it ut kedat, non } injurandi, sed Imdendi 
* $prb& meditator vmei, refelli, coaij;ui putat cssc turpissittitini ad id se pnrat nihil 
aliod ltaque non optunus quisque, nec gnvitsintiks sed inipudeiUissintus,loqaa- 

Ctssht^qde diligitur. Agim* Num lllos (id tst Giacos) ldi in |* tat» ? quibus j$f» 
jtmmdmuf jocose st, testimonium ludus,existimatio usti i U lubr.u, Inus, meices, gratia, 
gralujaifoproposita est omnis in impudmti mendacio. Otat pro L. Flabctf. in the 
aarne tpeaks Phnj , as quoted m Wolfs Pioh gointna to Homer, ftlfnfyn est qu6 
procedat Giajia cieduhtas nullum t im nnpudens mendauum est, quod teste care at. 

Of <Jj»<ian oaths (and some ofbthosi m thccouiU of law wcic strongly whrded 
enough)^ ma> obsrrse gent tails, 4 hit Stninhook quaintly remarks of certain prac- 
tices introduced b> popish tcclcsiaJts into the old Swedish or GolhSc constitution— 
, 1 having sown a plentiful crop of oatlis m all judicial proceedings, they reaped alter- 
greeds an ample haivesl of pc > juries/ 

4 ' r All 
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‘ All bas its price : a fig and a court beadle, 

An apple and a witness for the Court, 

Chick-pease and medlars, and a. jmit at law ; 

Wear a full purse and you m ay fia vetliem^U . ’ 

* v A the nee us xiv. p. 323. 

And in the same spirit the poet Diphilus, speaking of some 
person who had displayed a sudden affluence, as^s — * 

* FVjfltat whence comes this 
Extravagance, or what the funds that feed it ? 

Either he plies the footpad's wary tftulc. 

Or deals at slight with hinges and with doors ; 

Or the twin mysteries of wealth arc known 
To him, and he is one of two, be sure. 

Informer , or false witness* — Id. lib. vi. 

The mode of getting up these false witnesses seems to have 
been expressed by the soft term 7r agota-xvjy); and from the manner 
in which it occurs among ancient writers, the Greek advocates 
evidently considered this as no unessential part of their duty 
towards their clients. 

* You have not to learn, gentlemen, the preparatory steps 
(TragoKTxeods) which are usually taken by men upon their trials, nor 
what entreaties are made to beg them off : you are well aware of 
the influence exerted over witnesses, and how, for money or for 
favour, some arc persuaded to lose jheir memories, some to keep 
away from the courts, and all to find some excuse for defeating 
the ends of justice/ — Lycurg. contra Leocrat . 4. 151.* 

Infamous as this mode of substantiating or warfling off accu- 
sation might be, another still more revolting to the feelings was 
commonly practised in the ancient courts. A writer, more lively 
it is sometimes thought than veracious, in speaking of the state 
of slavery in Turkey ,f say, * La loi conccrnant les esclaves* les 
soumet k celui qui les achete ; invite k les bien traiter, ou k les 
vendre quand on n’en est plus content ; et les enclaves ne pendent 
St re recus en temoignage ni pour ni contre leur maitre * Athens 
might have t taken one lesson, and other parts of Greece niighty' 
have taken more than olic lesson from the Turkish treatment of 
slaves; and^th® lesson was the more important, because of thb 
prodigious, numbers of human beings who might have benefited 
by it. The ^proportion of the slave to the free popjtifatiorf pf 
Athens seems, on the very lowest computation, to have been in the 

• See also Dem. contr. Apaturiwm, 904. coriv. Leoch. I09s. contr. Aph. 015. 

See also the wai y remarks of Psaius, who so well Jmdorstood the value of testimony . 

tma. vii. 26.7$. 197. Aischmes 3. 381. Lya.614. Andoc. 1. 

t M6inoires du tom. i. p. 123. > 

voiu xxxifi. NO. ; iWHf* , ratio 
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ratio of 4 to 1, # The meanest citizen never appears in the ancient 
comedywithout onte or two of these miserable attendants. Besides 
captives taken in war, they consisted of persons purchased in 
Pontus, Macedonia; and the Asiatic colonies. + Even at Athens, 
where, to thi honour of its inhabitants be it said, they suffered 
lessj severely than in other parts of Greece, there was the whip 
and 1 the fccotirge;<the stout flogger who relied on his strength, and 
the connoisseur flogger who prided himself on hir § tyt; there were 
chains .for the foot, chains for the hand, and a separate compart- 
ment for the neck : or tfie distinction between man and beast was 
lost by putting them to the grinding mill, ilfe own offences, real 
or supposed, brought down these milder punishments * on the 
slave: but the most blameless life did not secure the wretched 
being from suffering a still heavier mulct for the offences real or 
supposed of his master. ° 

Our hearts need not the united rhetoric of Montesquieu and 
Bjeccaria to teach us the folly and iniquity of torture and the rack, 
as applied judiciall), nor Voltaire’s usual mixture of knowledge 
and || ignorance to enforce their eloquent appeals. To make pain 
die crucible of truth — to punish before knowledge, in order that 
you may punish after kuowl >dge — to hide, in the convulsions of 
agony, those signs of guilt or innocence which the human face 
divine can neuT wholly suppress — and to icduce to a physical 
question of muscle and nerve, what ought to be a moral inquiry 
of time and patience, arc absurdities so palpable and so cruel, 


* For the* statistic reasonings on which ihis calculation jests, the Wader is referred 
to Augustus Boj hh's el.iboiate and \aluablc work 1 Die biaatdiaushaltung der Athener/ 
Erster Band. 35--4.3. our own reasonings would have led us to a much higher ratio; 
rtor, in fact, docs Mr. Bockh's general conclusion seem compatible with the details 
which he afterwards gives of the number oi slaves possessed by single individuals; 
'some of whom, it appears from the Athenian waters, were masters of no less than 
three hundred, six hundred , and even a thousand sla* js. Fifty is given on the authority 
of Plato, as a number which an Athenian, nut absolutely rich, often possessed. 

From the Plutus ot Arist. (v. 521.) as edited by lleiusterliusius and Brunch, it 
would also appear that the Ihessalians ranked among the greatest slave-dealers of at*- 
tiquity. The reading, however, ot aVnrrav for nhsia-rcuv, which Hare ingeniously elicited 
from the scholiast, has since been silently adopted by Porson in his edition of the 
Pluto* | and besides the almost implicit deference w Inch that first of critics must ever 
command at our bands, we, have sonic reasons of our own (not qqcespary to mention 
here) for coinciding with him in this correction of the text. ** 

$ JJW we wish to press hard upon the republic, we might ascribe this milder treat' 
mtprt toother causes than those of geuuine humanity : ‘ Duns les pay* dfs§jpti«jti®% ou 
Ton e&t d£ja sous i’csclavage politique, I’esclavage civil est plus tolerable qu’aille,urs.' 
— Esprit des Lois, IM5. c. 1. * , « 

$ Tortdtes acerrimi gnarique nostri tergi, Plautus. It is almost unnecessary to *»y, 
that tire plays of Plautus are me)* translations or imitations trom the Greek new 
comedy. " 

C || * Chez les Atheuiens,’ says this writer, who knew too much to ktyow anyUttwg 
Vyll, * on ne doupoit la question que d:ms les crimes 
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that we can hardly believe the page of history- when she tells us io* 
what nations and for what a space of time those absurdities have 
been practised. It is generally. supposed, that among the Greeks 
the torture was never ♦ applied but' t6 slaves: thelimitation is not* 
quite correct ; for more than one instance taught be* brought from: 
the orators, where the torture was applied to free*!? citizens. But’, 
the slave was daily + and hourly subjected to/ its visitations; 
and of all the painful feelings which the Greek orators, as well as 
historians, excite; none rises stronger than that of beholding the 
heartless brutality with which these proceedings were regarded. 
With a Didst cold-blooded- indifference J the orator stated the, 
arguments for and against the use of torture ; but in the whole 
body of Grecian oratory, not a word is to be found in favour of 
the unhappy sufferer. For the freeman of Athens, whenever upon 
his trial, the pleader brought# forth weeping children and fainting 
wives; every tear was counted, and every groan summed* by 
arithmetic, to pervert the purposes of justice; but for the slaves 
or his feelings, not a word of commiseration ever dropped from 
he hard-hearted speaker. Why should there? there was a taint,§ 
insooth, in his blood, nor could he reckon among his race those 
who had fought at Marathon. The battle of Marathon! Let us 
not be the dupes of great names; nor measure the altitudes of 
nations only by one standard.|| 

We have now, and in our wonted manner — ul properantes, et 
apud doctos, ct ipsi semi-doc ti — run through some of the prin- 
cipal characters which figured in a Grecian court of justice; and 
as causes, whatever their kind, must necessarily produce a propor- „ 
donate effect, we begin to find a clue for the explanation of a fact, 
which, we think, must have struck the most careless reader of the 


* Demarch us cont. Dcmosth. 46.# Antiphon de Credo Herod, r. vii. p.729. - - . 

t The French have often been compared with the Athenians; and the ladies of th,e w 
Greek orators, like those of the French magistrates, no doubt entered by degrees into 
the feelings of their husbands. * Le grave niagistrat qui a aclieie pour qtielque argent 
le droit de feire ces experiences snr son prochaiii, va conter a diner a sa femme Ci? qui • 
s’est pass6 le matin. La premiere lois mad a me en a el6 revoltec; a la secoude, eltalU 
y a pris guilt, pafcequ* apres tout les femmes sent curienscs ; el ensuite la prcmijhe fchose 
qu*elle Ini difHprssii’il rentre en robe chez lui : Mon q>etit coeur, n'nvcz-VoiSr fait 
donuer aujpurdliui la question a. personnel — Voltaire, 

X Antiphon, sfom. vii. pp. 644. 778, 779. 

j That such a passage occurs in one of the Greek orators, we have a distinct 
lection; hut w&^&nnot at this moment lay our hand upon it. < f '* ; 

f tt For many further particulars on the subject of slavery and tortfire, whicliofir JiiftUi 
oblige ui to dmit, and for which we are not sorur, — see Demosthenes c/Pftet. 874. r ' 
c. 'll mothen m . 1 200. c. Pantmnetum, 978. c. Nicosilatum, 12 5tf. <?. Kvcrgann et Mnesib. 

1 143.*-Is*us, 202. Aruloc. 32.* Lycurg. 159. Antiphon, 724, 727. 609. 778. Lyiias, 
288.294. ’ For. Cicero’s divided opinion on the subject, consult Orut pro F. 
Sull& and the pratonx PkVtitioucs. 

v ‘" ' . ' 'ancient 
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ancient forensic oratory. And what is this? It is that of all the 
offences imputed to a criminal against whom tKU oratory is directed, 
that particular one is often the most trifling, which gives the parti- 
cular speech its birth* 0f this a signal, but by no means a solitary 
proof was given in a speech which we formerly- brought under 
the reader’s notice ; in which the ostensible ground of accusation 
was, that Aristdgeiton, while yet a debtor to the ^public treasury 
for a fine formerly imposed on him, had, contrary to a statute 
made for that purpose, resumed his functions als an orator in one 
of the public assemblies; while in the course of the oratiop, there 
are few crimes of which human nature can be thought capable, 
which are not imputed to him. Were these allegations false or 
true? If false, what a frightful state of society to live in, where 
such atrocious falsehoods could be hazarded, and that by the most 
eiuineut men, without shame or fear'of rebuke! If true,whht are 
we, to think of the jurisprudence of a country in which such accu- 
mulated guilt could go so long unpunished; and if the law-courts 
of Athens constituted (as most assuredly they did) the verjf essence 
of her government, is there any tiling in the strongest language 
directed against ancient democracy, which calls for either apology 
or palliation? « 

What has hitherto been said of the Grecian courts of law ap- 
plies to them more particularly as tribunals for the distribution 
of justice between man and man: — And if for that purpose they 
have been found ill imagined in principle and worse conducted in 
practice; if, instead of being the sacred seats of wisdom, mode- 
ration, purity, and justice, we have brought home to them the 
charges of ignorance, caprice, perjury, and venality; are they 
, likely to rise in estimation, when they come to be considered as 
deciding between the individual and the state, in the two most 
important concerns of property and -person? 

• Of the financial system of Athens we remember to have taken 
a serious view in a former Number of this Journal. * Laisser 
quelques hommes se nourrir de la substance politique/ says 
% ly^lembert, 4 l )our ^ es depouiller A leur tour, e’est Sparer une 
injustice par une autre, et faire deux rnaux au lieu d’un/ No 
wher§/was this mode of doing doable mischief better under- 
stood than in ancient Greece, where, indeed, nothing was done 
'by hlflfofeSi . : tf 

1 • Wh4n the great men of Athens walked or rode foi* an appetite, 
their .course, wc 4 presume, j vas generally directed to the Peirseus ; 
for their eyes had thus a previous opportunity of regaling upon 
what' was to feast their palates afterwards. Fe\V vessels entered 
that noble harbour which did not in some private comer bring a 
/ 4 K ■' ' h present 
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present for tlie leading* orator or general, wTiose favour it was an 
object for the Subject states*}* to conciliate; and if the statesmen 
of that day made their little bets together, like our Harleys and 
Swifts, the appearance of the vessel in the offing would determine 
of what kind they were. 

Meantime, others were not idle. Twenty tinVes twenty eyes 
had been as Earnestly fixed on them as their% ha5 been on 
the ship froni* Chios, Sicily, or Pontus: and not one of the 
owners of those eyes but could have totyl almost to a fraction,!}: 
what the lordly betters would cut up for, singly or collectively, 
when ripe for the public appetite. 

In a state of which the financial system thus hung on an alter- 
nate system of plunder and spoliation, what would have been the 
consummation of legal folly? It would have been * the anxious 
closing of every possible avenue to false accusation and calumny;’ 
it would have been, ‘ that the law should remain a written and re- 
corded letter, pronouncing the same decisions upon the same facts 
whenever they occurred; it would have been, above all, that 
‘ offence and trial and punishment should be fixed They were 
three pieces of folly, which certainly could not be laid to the 
charge of ancient Athens. False accusers and calumniators tra- 
versed her streets in bodies almost as numerous as the dicasts 

* A thousand bushels of wheat yearly was* the price, according to Dei narch unitor 
the services rendered by Demosthenes to liirisadcs, Satyrus, and Oorgippus, * the most 
odious of tyrants/ — t. iv. p. 34/, 

+ ‘Hy a encore uu inconvenient nux completes faites par I os deinJcraties. Lenr gou- 
vemement eat toujours odieux aux 6tats assujettis. II osi monarchiquc par da fiction, 
mais dans la v6rit6, il est plus dur que le monarchi<|ue, coiunie JVxp£rieuce do tous les 
temps ct de tous les pays I’a fait voir / — Esprit dcs Lois, 1. x. c. 7. 

$ For a serious confirmation pf this assertion, the reader is referred to the wlwle of 
the 19th speech of Lysias (Reiske, tom. v. p. 614.); a lighter view of the subject is 
furnished from the Knights of Aistopbanes, in a little dialogue which takes place 
between the Chorus and the imaginary representative of the Sovereign People, 

Cno u. * Honour, power, and high estate, 

Dcmus, mighty lord, hast thou ! 

»* To thy sceptre small and great •* f , 

In obeisance lowly bow!— 

. . Yet you’re easy to his baud whoever cringes ; 

• Ev’ry fool you* gape upon, • 

Ev’ry speech your eur hath won. 

While your wits move off and on 
Their hinges. 

„ p€Ph Hinges in their teeth, who deem 

'* « * That Dem us is au easy fool ; 

' 4 , If he yawn and if he dream, - 

If he tipple, *tis by rule ; J • 

'Tis his way to keep in pay one knave to case him ; — 

,v> Him he keeps for guide and gull, 

» Hut when once the spunge is full, ; 

To himself tbokaave he’ll pull, , 

, . And squeeze min* • 

. j 3 ' tli$»selves. 
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themselves, 8e4fcftmg, peeping, prying, appealing to the blood 
within them as 'a justification of their trade, and considering 
calumny and inf^nnatioh as a sort of heir-loom in their families. 
It would be a fetiguing and disgusting task to cite from anciefit 
authorities all the passages which refer to this odious and ftiosfdis- 
gusting jfertio^ of ancient Jurisprudence. Knaves laughed 1 at 
the letter of the law, knowing, as they did, thdt its spirit and 
interpretation rested in the bosom of the dicast^and not of the 
legislator; while wise cnen turned with distrust from courts, the 
decisions of which, it was declared, resembled more the results of 
chance and accident than of any established rules of equity or 
wisdom.f How indeed could it be otherwise among judges, 
such as we have described, and who, such as they were, were con- 
tinually reminded, that to them belonged every thing in the state — 
( Demost ? *$S5.) — that they, in fact, were the state — (700) — that 
to disturb one of their verdicts was to dissolve the democracy^ — 
(747, 8.) — that it was for other courts to direct their proceedings 
with caution and deliberation, because the members of them 
might be brought to an account, but it was for them (tlie dicasts) 
to shape their course to good or ill as they pleased, because there 
neither was nor ought to be any conlroul over them (Atidoc* 85) — ; 
that the vote in their hands made each of them a despotic mo- 
narch (JEschin. 626.); the vote, which, as if something sacred 
hung about their persons, they were directed to drop into the 
ballot-box with the same form and ceremony, as they dropped 
incense on the altars of the gods.J To talk indeed, under 
such circumstances, of law being, a written or recorded letter! 
We appeal to the whole body of ancient oratory. There is 
scarcely an anomaly in law or a violation of the first principles of 
Jurisprudence, which is not to be found in its pages, either pressed 
updp the acceptance of the people or sanctioned by their prac- 
f tick ; ex post facto laws making that criminal which no previous 
enactment had declared to be criminal ( Dem . 724. 737. 76 ] .); 
one great crime constructed out of several smaller ones, and 
puni|^ment taken in a heap (Dem. 521. Lys. 843); pUnisbriient 
remijpkd or accusation allowed, not upon the mcrfcs of the ca£e, 
but upon the credit or discredit of former things ’clonk by the 
partieav^emselves or their ancestors (Lys. 409. 5351+57 7 
the sipl of the father visited on the children, and thd feverfe (icf. 
694. &$&*) ; punishment asked not only for guilt actually^ com- 

* {, * — — 

* Isodratls, 57*. 

- t^syovTic woXXa « rapi yvoopM h roXg Sixamploif atooBaim, Kal ftri tj ftSXXei 

h tS hnaiv> HpfafTtti rk wetf bfx7v. Iso c. 536. See also Lysias, 1 34. • *>*' 

f ^Compare Aristoph.in Vespis, v, 95, an dBJom field's Glossarium in Agametnnona, 

mitted. 
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mitted, but for guilt which might by possibility have been com- 
mitted (Deinarclt. flf?.); unjust analogies and presumptions (De?n. 
721. Iyc* 184. 832. &8G,7. Jsoc. 569.); the statute or occa- 

sional law (4>4fu r/xa), law, it we may so term it, in continual Op- 
position to the common established law (vo'jxoj); ( Ljfs* 5 20. jGyc. 
142.); judges parties in their own cause, finders of the fact in 
which themselves had been sufferers, and makers of # the punish- 
ment which visited its+ conviction. 

These were fearful odds against any thing like fixedness of 
offence or trial, where the mere rights ot things were concerned ; 
and did they augur fnore favourably for security of person, and 
more particularly, when life became, as it were, a stake to be 
played for between the individual and the state? The reader 
has but a slender knowledge of the demus of antiquity , that jealous 
and vindictive sovereign, wfio carried his visitations into the very 
thoughts (Lyi- 60S.), and constructed treason out of the eyes (id* 
70 6.), and whose right to do all this was admitted in the widest 
terms of which human language is susceptible,]: if he allows such 
a thought to enter his mind. Death, indeed, was, next to con- 
fiscation, the punishment which the ancient courts dealt with 
ready liberality, whenever their own inleiests were affected; and 
that it was not always with the foi nudities of a trial, that the 
savage majesty of Athens went to the giatilieatiou of her appe- 
tite, the ancient orators supply us with melancholy proof. * When 
the authorities/ says Lysias, dcsciibiug some knaveries of the 
corn-jobbers , € moved the senate on the subject, so enraged were 
that body with their conduct, that some of the oiatois proposed 
that, without any trial, the culpiits should be given up to the pro- 
per officers, ami foitliwitk put to death/ (contra Fvumentarios , 
7 13.) And the orators vt ho gave the advice, it is clear from another 
speech of Lysias, were iH>t without their pieccdents to go upon. 

* Recollect then, that Nicophemus and Aiislophanes (not the poet 
of that name) were put to death without any ti ial, w itliout airy con- 
viction of their guilt, or any advocate to plead their cause. No man 
saw them after their apprehension — their bodies were not given 
to their,rela£ions for burial ; such was the full measure of their 

* See the speeches throughout of Demosthenes agiinst A ris toe rates and Timocfstes. 
jEschioes mentions one of the public orators, >vho made it his boast, that he had been 
seventy-five times brought to trial ior thus tampering with the laws, and whose language 
evidently showed that he was not without thoughts of repeating his delinquencies. 

t ehbtKSttri, hatfaKetT*. nEITON©ATE t^s n. bx&Ztrt is the energetic conclusion of one 
of the most powerful of Lysias* pleading. Ytluii the word bnd(in signified, under 
such circumstances, no one 'will be at a loss tc know, who is versed hr the criminal 
Code pf a people-king j and Socrates confirms the allegation (t. ii. p. $07. Oxf. Edit.) j 

$ 'O ykf fttfcoc o *A&»s»ttiwv, nvpwraroq &v tSev tv vr, uroXft a-araV'rwv, Ktt\ etirp 
meuXv 9,n av Briknrtu, (Demos th. 1370.) buch is 4 specimen pf the adulatory 

language, with which the cars ot the great despot were continually regaled. \ ^ 

, z 4 calamities, 
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calamities, that, in addition to tlfefc.t)&er } nns&>rtufte«, they were 
deprived even of a grave/ {id* 6lG.) On that occasion it was 
iu the pleader’s brief to speak e^am^death without trial, but the> 
more summary mode of proceeding wal%ha£ he usually preferred, 
as what he knew to be more usually agreeable to those to whom r 
he addressed himself. — ‘ It is my opinion, gentlemen/ observes 
he, in his speech ligainst Epicrates, * that even should you refuse 
these persons a trial or a hearing, and proceed instantly to <xm+ 
victiou and the last punishment, the language ought to be, 
not that they perished untried, but simply, that they had suffered 1 
the proper punishment of their guilt. For those cannot be>said 
to be untried, on whom you pass a vote of condemnation, from 
previous knowledge of their guilt : but those who are calumniated 
by their enemies on subjects of which you have no cognizance, 
and who cannot obtain a hearing, these are the persons who may 
be said to die without a trial. As for the present criminals, their 
own actions are their accusers, and our business has been simply 
that of applying the evidence to the actions. Not that I have 
any fear, that if you were to give them a hearing, acquittal would 
follow; no, my only fear is, that they would die with too much 
sclf-Satisfaction and credit, dying as they would with the honour 
of having had a hearing from you: and what satisfaction or credit 
do men deserve, whose interest is not linked with your’s?*-^ 
Contra Epicratem, 811. Such were the feelings of this advocate 
of democracy; and so fully did he pamper these dispositions, that 
simple death at Jast did not satisfy his appetite, but, like another 
Alexander, li£ felt his vengeance incomplete, till * thrice b? slew 
the slain !’ c2fg av jxoi Soxri $6va<r§oti ’EgyoxAijs, inreg kybf 
rm irenpuypsi/oovoLvTcj}, IIOAAAKlS AIIO0ANI2N, 83vai Bnojv u£lav 

vfjifrspa) — Contr Ergoclcm. 817. 

That right of trial, however, which th( Athenians denied to the 
living, they sometimes granted to the dead ; thus ingeniously con- 
triving out of a very coipse to gratify a taste for blood, The 
genenty^vents of Phrynichus’s life are pretty accurately known to 
the readers of Grecian history, but they may not be so wellae-* 
qttainfetfvvith the circumstances which followed his death* T^hesn 
are related, however, with great energy by the orator Lycttrgus, 
in the odiy 1 speech now remaining of that powerful pleader, and 
are among the arguments which he adduces for visiting the deset 
tion of Jt^ocratcs "with the utmost vengeance, not of law, but of 
democratical want of law. * Phrynichus/ says he # to the judges* 

• you are aware, was murdered in the nighttime, by,^pollodonis 
apd Thrasybulus; and the assassins, you are also aware, were takefr 
and shut up in prison by the friends of Phryuichus. The people, 

- H i y ».■.— ■■■ .. . i — w 

' • * Tqw. it. %1T^ * k 

perceiving 
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perceiving what Wat done, brought out the prisoners and pro- 
ceeded to a judicial investigation- Upon close inquiry, they 
found that Phrynichus warn betrayer, of the city, and that his as- 
sassins were unjustly confined ; a decree therefore gassed, on the 
motion of Critias, that the dead body should be put on trial for 
treachery, and upon conviction, should not be allowed jtairial in the 
country, but that the bones, disinterred from their place of sepul- 
ture, should be convt'yed out of Attica. . . A further decree 
passed, (we have pinched ourselves likq Abon Hassan, and be- 
lieve that we write, broad awake,) that any persons undertaking 
the defettce of the difunct, and not making their purpose good, 
should suffer the same penalties * The orator then proceeds to 
state, that two persons, Aristarchus and Alexides, undertook the 
defence, and that failing to establish Phrynichus ’s innocence, tliey 
were put to death, and their bones refused burial in the country of 
Attica . Nor was this a solitary instance; for the orator detaches 
his argument by asserting that on all occasions where the same 
crime had been committed, the same punishment # had been in* 
Jlkted . 

There wanted but two things more to complete this mockery of 
a judicial system ; and what were they ? — that shauie should be 
lost, and punishment be impossible, with those upon whom the 
execution of its functions fell. And for this too, the forms of the 
Greek democracies achnii ably provided; for — the votes were se- 
cret^ and the dicast was irresponsible — every other magistrate was 
» subject 

* Where neither the living nor the dead body was in tiieir hand*, the Athenians 
took vengeance on the staiut of the offender ( Lyc . 222.) ; and even when tins means 
of satisfying an impotent anger failed, they contrived not to go without their vengeance. 
On such occasions, we lmve tlie joint assurance of Demosthenes — (Den* 73, 4.) and 
Iwcratcs($ 42.), that it was not unusual for those who came first to hand, to suffer time 
punishment which was due to th* guilty who kept out of the way — ( Dem. 73, 4.) 
And these, forsooth, are the wonder-working radicals, whom our countrymen are to 
copy I 

t The mischief of thus protecting judicial incapacity or corruption could dot escape 
the eyes of discerning men at Athens, and, accordingly, we find the Greek orators oc* 
casionally endeavouring to correct the evil by such slender means as lay in their power. 
Pleaders of Lysias’s stamp confined themselves to assuring the judges, that however 
concealed their suffrages might be for the time, they cdUld not but eventually become 
known, and the same animadversion or resentment attend them, as if they bad been 
gbjfen with the utmost publicity— (441.) Men of loftier character, like Xgfeprgua and 
Demosthenes appealed to tnpse deeper feelifigs which He at the .bottotp of the 
human breast, and by which roe judges were^ reminded, th$t however sepret their 
suffrages might be to men, there were higher powers before whose Scrutinising 
gaze and ken .they stood manifest and opert But the practice itself was too 
sacred a privilege ,of the sovereign people fo* any to be found hardy enough to 
impugn or endeawfor to Invalidate it. It appears from the Greek orators, (t 111. 
6,% iv» 40. i. 715.) that the secret ballet was not confined to the courts of law ; 
it occasionally used in the legislative assemblies ; and m an, it may be presumed, 
with much the same consequences ; measures were thereby proposed and carried, of 
such a nature, that the very men, who did not scruple to protect them by their wees; 
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subject to j the Euthyne; the dicait .atoed 4jkM*:.no la#, cotrid 
fcouchhun,: he was> as we once "before observed; -himsel?, 
LAW*-^ ?<jr :> w>' ,/- - ■>' < ^ -• 1 

t ‘ i Sueh- were some of the plaid arid palpable, defeats of thig ancie^t 
jurisprudence ; and manifest as they are to a modern jeye* abiuidaut 
reason has been shown why the men of Athens themselves should 
nptincline tb.be So clearsighted to them. The Justness of .the 
law-courts furnished the great body of the people with a sub- 
sistence, as informers, as fitnesses, or as judges ; and the idle and 
the ingenious found in them a perpetual source # of amusement. . In 
tipies of war* these courts appear to have b&en occasionally shut; 
but ip peace they were always open,, and an unlucky speculation it 
would have been for the philosopher or statesman who proposed to 
abridge their time of duration.*!* To have reached the age of ma- 
turity,, and Snot to have been in the courts of law, either frorp busi- 
ness or cariosity, was an event which was told as a phenomenon;!}: 
and well it might be, when we consider the passion, little short of 
|ibrenzy,§ with which the great body of the city regarded them* 
y. .LU^e 


wefe for very decency's sake constrained to denounce and condemn them by their tu- 
foulttious voices — (Dm. 142.) An appeal, it is true, lay in some of these cases (Dent, 
v |$75.)from the legislative to the judicial body ; but this was nothing more ,thap .qn 
appeal among ourselves from the chancellor sitting in his own court to the same chan- 
cellor sitting in the House of Lords, wit,h I his substantial difference, indeed, that the 
appeal is made in the one case to a functionary, whose very individuality and high 
.aupretnpcy * almost put it beyond his power to be guilty of an unworthy or illegal 
act/ while the other was made to a numerous court, of whom it would be no great in- 
justice to assert, th5t if of two decisions they were right in one, it was almost a moral 
certainty* they w*re wrong in the other ; not but among the cabals and factions of 
Athens, ingenious men might be found who could dexterously contrive to make them 
* ett ih both. ’ 

‘ * Xt is in a full feeling of this irresponsibility that. the old dicast in the * Wasps* 
chuckles over the success of his smaller knaveries. 

* Some father is gone, — dead, — defunct — well anon ! 

leaves a girl, good ; — an heiress, much better;- - 
The old put would confer a companion on her, 

> and his will leaves him drawn to the letter. 


Lords of locks, seals, and keys, straight the parchments we seize, 
v while a codicil neatly appended 

Cheats the wary and wise ; and the girl’s made a prize 
. to some youngster, who’s better befriended.’— » ol. H. p. 227. ' 

Detestable as this practice was, Isaeus assures us that it was one of ordinary occur* 
rence in Athens. Tov H <rvp$a(vonos fart not y^fxanm aWayfjvat, xal fdvtrrU 
- V9v ti^viStoc toa&watc ueraypaftiYcu.—t. iii. p. 75. . * c Y ‘ ’T\ 

** J - — « tell Cleorf bur need : — 

**■'*'• * Brief and speedy, mind, be your narration ; — * 

, ' We've a traitor, town-hater, a mischief-creator, 

A cutjpurec of causes, j,f suits an abater, # 

Who’d shut up the courts and leave Athens to sate h|t 

The year through with a twelvemonth’s vacation,’ — 4ristoph* 

‘ Lysias, 656. Isocrates, 455. ' ^ 

f As such it is described by the two slaves, who so cautiously open to the aqdi.ence 
thrf intended business of the comedy of the Wasps; and of an exquisite coUoqu’jy of 
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Like Bdniface in thfe play/ a tM<6 dicast ate law, drank law/ slept 
upon law. His: Whole seft&S’were mere channels* for letting in 
some reference to bis. favourite pursuit; and his very mind was a 
sort of kaleideseoper^resetiuifg only different combinations of legal 
forms/ legal associates, or legal profits. Law was the first word 
Me heard when he came into the world; life and judicial employ* 
ment wergco^yortiblef terms; and there were riioments of enthu- 
siasm, when a dicast looked forward to dissolution itself without 
regret: for why? of two things it must necessarily be the, cause of 
law; it might tnyispfort him to the isles of the b lest, J there to 
continue the task which he had performed on earth; or, at any rate, 
if Dwight convert him into that piece of marble on which his fellow 
dicasts were wont to cast the shells that expressed their suffrages^ 
and votes. # 

The Roman Pontifical commanded the crosier staffto be wor- 
shipped with that degree of adoration which is termed Aarpefa; 
blit scarcely did the Pope in his utmost plenitude of power exact 
for th£ crosier staff a deference more profound, than Democracy 
did 4 for the staff or sceptre which the Athenian dicast bore, .as 
the emblem of his oftice.|| And democracy was right. The 
dicasterium was her throne ; and tfie colossal figure,^ which her 
favourite poet drew for her favourite minister, might with a little 
variation be adapted to herself when sealed there. 

We leave it to Mr. Gibbon to call Democracy * the blackest 
fiend of hell.*** Mr. Gibbon was a rude man, who did not know 


which we much regret that our limits do not permit us to extract the version now 
before u$. * 

* See once more the Wasps. The affected contempt of the old dicast m bis cups ’ 
for the terms of the law grew out of the favourite language of his more sober moments : 
half the puns of the lower Athenians (and no people more indulged in puns) were de- 
rived from the expressions of thq*law-courts. 

' t Aristoph. in Lysist.380. 

$ Thus in the Wasps, 

* I seem in Fancy’s eye 
To the Blest Isles to fly. 

There the great task to p*y. 

Of judge and jury.’ — p. 233- 
§ * Or, what were better far. 

Turn me that stone into. 

On which the robe and bar , 

Suffrage and sca-shelj throw/ — p, 201. , ,* 

‘ || See the third act of iheyf/asps throughout, where the father details till the ad van- 
ages and privileges of a dicast, the son taking &otes in his tablets, that he may answer 
with more propriety. iflm 

Phil . At your word off I go, and .t starting I’lfohow, 

...fconvincipgthe stiffest opinion ) 

That regalia and throne, sceptre, kingdom and crown, 
ate but dirt to judicial dominion/ dec. dec. 
vf .Aristoph Jn Equit. 75-9. 

. Letter from Jjuusanne. • 

v * the 
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the fleomuns due jto sex and age. Democracy is to us only as 
an antiquated dowager, whose best days have long been gone by. 
put Aristophanes had to cope with her when she was full of bread, 
in the prime, and lustihood of youth. It was then he stole her 
sceptre ,fyoro her hand, and laid her legalities in the dust; but, 
like a cunning thief, he tickled her sides and made her laugh while 
he did it. • 

‘ He made the desperate passes while he smiled.* 

He was in truth one of * those men, who seem bom as it were to 
look Quackery in the face, and laugh or frighten her out of her 
absurdities. In politics and in poetry, in philosophy and in morals 
he crossed the impostor’s path; and wherever he was the assailant, 
there also he was the victor. Of the mattei which grew out of 
this enterprising disposition, wc have fiom time to Ume submitted 
various specimens to our leadeis; his manner we leave to be 
learned from himself. To think that the Gieek language in ge- 
neral, or the language of Aristophanes in particular, is to be 
known by tianslatiou, is to tieep down to Margate in a steam- 
boat, and return with an idea that we have seen the wonders of 
the deep. 


Art. IV . — An Essay on the Nature and Design of Scripture Sa- 
crifices. By.the late James Nicol, Minister of the Parish of 
Traqoair, pear Peebles. 8vo. pp. 408. London. 
f'T'HIS is the pioduction of a minister of the Chuich of Scotland, 
who seems to have dedicated his leisurp houis to the composi- 
tion of seveial elaboiate tracts and essays in support of Unitarian 
doctrines* He continued in communion with that chuicli to the 
day of his death, and left these works as posthumous pi oofs 
of his gross insincerity and want of punciple. The conduct of 
the niaq who ministeis at the altar, aud professes to teach his 
flock jloctrines to which he neither gives credit nor f attaches 
importance, is sufficiently flagitious; but the mtan, ( guilt is 
greatly aggravated if, as was the case with Mr. Nicol, he delibe- 
rately avjus himself of the opportunities afforded by. hip station^ 
and devotes the i^tirement arjd leisure secured to him by his cle* 
rical appointment to the promulgation of doctrines subversiye of 
the church that feefis him. This man continued from the pulpit 
to hold the usual language of his brethren, from whoty} in his closet 
he entirely dissented; and aftei living in the unrecanted profession 
of The Confession of Faith, without signing which he would tot 
We been admitted to the duties of his office, died and left be- 
hind 
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hind him convincing' proofs that he had long regarded his church 
as heretical, ai^d her faith absurd. As wre have thus uneqjttivochHj 
expressed Qixt bwtf opinions' Respecting such cbnduct, it is bat 
faff to adduce what the biagrapher bf*Mr. Nicol (an Unitarian 
teacher in Glasj^bwY alleges in Extenuation bf it: 

4 Jf any who ' peruse this work should wonder that thci' aUthor con- 
tinued to adhere to a church, the confession of who^e faifli^as so dif- 
ferent from his own, let him be informed, that our author did indeed 
contemplate his removal from the establishment of his native country, 
as a sacrifice which was due to the Author <f Truths and one which fa 
is believed , if providence had spared his useful life, he would* very 1 
cheerfully, however paiiffully have made. It is much to be regretted that 
he was not enabled, as he proposed, to superintend the publication of hi$- 
valuable treatises on 44 Adam's Apostacy” — “ The existence and nature 
of the Devil" — 44 On Faith” — “ On Justification’* — And “ On the 
Unity of God, in which the doctrine of the Trinity is considered a nd 
proved to be equally contrary to Reason and Scripture.” * ‘ 

When we add to these the work which we have placed at the 
head of this article, in which he proposed to enter the lists with 
the deeply learned and judicious defender of the doctrine of the 
atonement, but 4 imparibus arm is, 9 we must see that his resolution 
to quit his church was far posterior in time to his conviction of 
her errors ; that, though his opinions had changed, his will remained 
adhesive and unconvinced. In fact, were it not for the baseness 
of such conduct, it would be amusing to consider the delusion of 
the man who, under such circumstances, could labour to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity contrary to Reason and Scripture, and for- 
get how far more difficult a task it would be to reconcile Jbis c^wn 
conduct either with the dictates of reason or the positive commands 
of the Bible. ^ f 

We are convinced tlrat the ground of the Sociniau contfdversy 
has not Seen sufficiently cleared as yet; — and that most Of it$ 
heretical fallacies have arisen from confounding the mutual' rela- 
tion, wfeich Reason and Revelation bear to each other, and from 
the waiit, of accurate definition of their respective provinces, 
feed lias implanted in the human breast an ardent love of Itnow- 
ledge which^ properly regulated? is admirably adapted for the 
moral and political improvement of mankind. To its impulses 
we mus|*jascribe die progress which man has made ihtheirii-' 
proVemetit bt his talentfc and the extension of the sphere qf his 
enjoyment. All that ls elegant in Jut and profound in science *, 
trtl that ii^ domestic life is an addition to our cbnpifortaV or 
a retoedy fbr bur #ants, has originated in the proper Wsb of 
reason. Wimout it, man would have been content to grbvef J on 
tfe surface^ bfthe earth, the companion and the 'eqba! or the 

^ “V ' / ' , s . ' ; brptfi 
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brute ; nor wouUFhe have ever felt a wish to ascertain the nature 
of surrounding objects, to raise his views from earth to heaven, 
and, from the Succession of perishable visible Objects/ to regrt^ 
upwards to an imperishable, mvisible^^nd^great*JPirst Caused 
Ample, however, and extensive as is the^phcre, within which we 
may profitably exercise our reason, there arc nevertheless bounds to 
it* Man'i^a /iqile being, and consequently nothing connected 
with him can be infinite. His inquisitive spirit may be* ambitious 
of solving all difficulties ; his pride may suggest, that nothing 
canexd$edthc poweisof his coni prehension; and his presumption 

S ay carry him so far as to incite him to define' the mode in which 
od exists, and to circumscribe his attributes. An attempt to 
restrain this inquisitive spirit, to humble such pride, and destroy 
such presumption, is consequently laudable. And this cannot be 
more effectually done, than by defining the respective pro- 
vinces of reason and faith, and bj showing the limits within which, 
ill fudging df subjects of revelation, reason must restrain itself. 

Before the subject be more fully entered upon, it will be 
necessary to define the meaning which the reader is desired to 
affix: to the words Reason and Revelation: — By Reason is meant 
that faculty of the soul, whereby we judge of things, discover the 
necessary connexion between cause and effect, and from two 
known truths infer a third hitheito unknown; — Bv Revelation fe 
meant a message from (Jod to man, communicating his will, and 
discovering truths hitherto unknown. * 

Now there are but two things existing, matter and spirit. The 
whole ci cation; visible and invisible, is reducible to one* of these 
two classes. ' Man himself is formed partly of one, partly of the 
othdri Of matter he judges by the testimony of his senses, of 
spirit only by its operations. By means of his sensations he 
ascertains the substance, the qualities* the properties, and rela- 
tive 'proportions of matter. Bj accurate and continued observa- 
tions, he discovers that it is subjected to certain general laws* 
r< His attention is then directed to the acquisition of a more perfect 
knowledge of these laws, and of any apparent anomalies whic£ 
may be observable in tbeir opei ation. From discoveries already 
taadd he draws inferences, which enable him gradually to advance 
ill the path of knowledge. As long as he thus reasoitftfrom pro- 
portion^# proportion and properties to properties, in^arPmdteria, 
his deductions m,ay be legitimate, his reasoning may be concltf* 
give* By these means he has ascertained the magnitude and 
determined the figure of the 'earth — familiarized himself with the 

S ialities and properties of its various productions-^and resolved 
etfe into their component elements. Relying on th& knowledge 
thus acquired; he traverses the ocean from pole to pole, and directs 
' his 
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his way on the great deep with as much activity in the night as ill 
the day. By these means*, he has subjected the heavenly bodies 
tp his calculations, jb&d the period of their revolutions, measured 
their distances, and laws by, which their motions are 

regulated. These are+great and brilliant discoveries of human 
reason — achievements of which it well may boast; But man 
should never forget that all the data upon w Inch they are founded 
are furnished by the senses, and that there is no proposition con- 
nected with these discoveiies which cannot ultimately he subjected 
to the testimony of the senses. All these questions ar^; conse- 
quently capable c i demonstration, and, when once solved. Can 
neither be doubted nor disputed by poisons of sane mind. , The 
conclusion therefore is, that matter, in all its forms and accidents, 
is capable of being subjected to the testimony of the senses, and 
that its laws, properties, aigl qualities aie cognizable and disco-* 
verable by the right use of human reason. 

But man lias no similar test to which he can submit his rea- 
soning Respecting spiiit. Lie judges of this only by its opeiations ; 
-of theae alone theiefoie he is capable of judging. As to the 
mode of its existence, or the manner in which it communicates 
with matter aud opeiatcs on the senses, he is utleily ignorant. 
The more he attempts to simplify "his notions respecting it, the 
more dark and contused they become. Alan may make arbitrary 
distinctions, and define the various powers of his spii itual part by 
the names of memory, judgment, imagination, and so forth; but 
this will not remove the veil, nor enable him to lay bare the mys- 
terious natuie of his spiritual existence. Ev< ly prison, who has 
meditated deeply on the subject, will confess the ti utli'of these 
observations: — to the tiuth of them he beais in his ow'n bosom ft 
witness whom he canupt contradict. < 

But if .this be the case wheu the object of inquiry is the nature 
of our own souls, the difficulty must necessarily be much greater 
when \ye attempt to asceitain the natuie ami attributes of superior 
spirit?. Man is not immediately conscious of their existence. 
Their operations are not identified with his feelings. An act of 
reasoning is necessary befoie he can infer their existence. 
Reason and* observation alike teach him that there can be no 1 
e0ec£ 'Without a cause. When therefore he looks forth into the 
visible* Oreafeon, and beholds a race of perishable individuals, 
endowed A life andgu&otion ; whep he considers Unit these!* have 
sprung tt#m a lace which has already perisheS, aud experience 
informs him that they^afeo will perish in theii luin, and leave ano- 
ther race. <fo snee eed 'them; — when he considers all these fgets, 
the neces&wy, conclusion is, that such a succession' qpnnot benefit 
nite, but must ultimately be traced to some self-existing eternal 

* First 
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First Cause. % similar inferences be concludes that the universe 
must be die work of this great First Cense, and the result of. bi#,> 
will. " \ 

Reason* also teaches him tliat there can. exist iio perfectic^pl^ 
an effect Vjucb did not previously exist in the causqt He there- 
fore rightly Concludes, that whatever goodness is observable Hi the 
creation Jtiu^t have originated in the goodness of the? creator ; 
that UMt power displayed in the wotk of creation is a pj$^of of the 
{tourer of the creator, and that the wisdom shown in the arrange* 
ment a&j, harmony of the universe must have existed in its* 
author. r ( 

But in drawing these conclusions, it ought never to be for* 
gotten that, strictly and logically speaking, we are not justified 
in attributing iriore to the cause than is visible in the ejkjct, and 
tfaarwp can only attribute to the Creator that precise degree of 
poorer, intelligence, and benevolence, which are necessaiy for the 
creation and preservation of the universe. As far as the traces of 
any attributes appear, so far we may infer their existence ; but the 
imputation of attiibutes, or degrees of them, of which no positive 
traces are befoie us, is mere supposition. 

Reason will enable us to infer the eternity of the First Cause, 
and thathe is a being of great" goodness, wisdom, and powder, but 
will never aid us in discovering the mode of his existence, or the? 
extent of these leading attributes. 

n has no data from which he can reason respecting the 
mode of the existence of the Deity. On this point he is conse- 
quently in a state of utter ignorance, und no exertion^ of his 
natural faculties can ever euable him to advance one step in the 
acquisition of knowledge on this head. In illustration of this 
truth it will be useful to show what progress the mind qf man, 
previous to the Christian revelation, made in discovering die mode 
in which the Deity exists; — we say previous to the Christian "reve- 
lation, because modern philosophers have borrowed so, largely* 
Jbpx n it, that their theistical speculations must be excluded from 
review. In examining this question we need not tjjk# an 
unfair advantage, by referring to the monstious system? of the 
Egyptian mythology, or* to the endless genealogies <*f the^eount- 
less deities of Hindostan, although the learning of Ejjyp* 
tians and the,, moral goodness of the Indians have^^loudly 
extolled by the infidels of mqjdern times. r A slight lurve^ of the** 
- — — — — 

* Quod*i most in houuAutn gencre mins, virtus, fide*, Concordia, unde-Jn tm&njlHbi 
a super in defUiere potuissent ? Cuunpie siiitin nobis consilium, ratio, wud&Qtia, ne^es^ 
estDeos liaec ipsa majora habere.— Cicero , dt NaU Dtotum* lib. ii. '£}jufs die uuutyt , 
reach of human r&&>n. We can infer the existence of them in a more excellent degri^ 
\/l\ Odd thjirt Tn tmro, but eaimot infer their unlimited extent. r 

• > opinions 
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Opinions of the Grecian philosopher# will suffice for the present 
occrisidn. ^ The antagonist wall allow that they have never beeii 
. in their love of research and of profound speculations ; 

tfttfrthey were gifted ttflth extraordinary subtlety of judgment and 
vigour of intellect and possessed of a language (as’the historian 
hy periodically expresses it) 4 so musical and prolific, that it could 
give a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions 
of philosophy. 1 To these advantages was added a spirit of un- 
wearied application. Their time and attention were devoted to 
the study of God and of the universe ; but nevertheless tlid result 
of all this love Hj* research, of this subtlety of judgment, and 
vigour of intellect, was nothing but inextricable confusion. But; 
let them be examined. 

The earlier poets of Greece seem to have made no other dis- 
tinction Between gods and men, than that of moic and less. Their 
deities, like mortals, were subject to generation* ami destruction, 
to pain and pleasuie, grief and joy. The work of creation and 
preservation is not assigned to them. This was imputed to the 
operation of some inviolable laws which they could neither trans- 
gress nor coutroul. 

Thales, a Milesian by birth, but by race a Phoenician, and 
conquently having access to the knowledge communicated by 
the Mosaic revelation, was the first philosopher of Greece who 
ascribed the creation of the world to the Deity ; but, most incon- 
sistently with himself, he also taught that + water was the prin- 
ciple of all things, both of gods and men. 

Anaximenes | denied this, and taught that the first principle 
was air, and that gods, men, and all things had originated 
from it. 

Hehicleitus,^ on the contrary, affinncd that fire was the original < 
first cdtise; that the whole greation, material and spiritual, derived 
its origin from fire, and would finally end in fire. 

Parmenidcs|| asserted that the deity, whom he denominates the 

,, ., - *i — i 

•ThusCpelus was the father of Saturn, and Saturn of Jupiter, whom Xschybit, in 
his Proine'thieus Vinctus, represents us the new tyrant of heaven, destined in hit tarn to 
be dethrofifed by some future son of his own. 
t In support ofr his opinion lie used to quote Horner^ verse— 
i V- Uiciavov Tl ®ia>v ytvtcriv, xat fxnrtpa TijSuv. 
t Anaximenes onmes rerum causa* infinite aeii dedit, uec dcos negavit aut tacuit, noa 
ttutten &b ip#B* factum sed ipsos ex acre ortos credidifca^ ugust, dcfiiv. 
Dei t libj viit. * 

$ HgxxhttrofUtgynv tojvoXSv vo irvf, tx ttrv^o c yet? ret wavra, yivto&eu, xat it c vn/f wayr* 
rtktvray *.tytu—~Piuttn ch, de PUtcUis Philosophy urn, lib. i. cap.jh *v 

D trttyavag Itvai (I 7 r eerily pttvaf uraXXwXouf , rnv fxtv tx too *{dtov rnv ft Ilf 

Tin rrtnbov fsufqfXG ft <*XX*c tx 'rov xat txotov f, fxtra^v tsvtwv, xat to wtptt% or ft 

Kaerafr vvtt{X Siy > kfr* P o-rtfavn, xat mv f^o-atntv waty* 

Ofxteev ira%tr rqv ft rvftpttyuv tuv puerairaTW, aitaams roxsa murnt xttorius xat 

ytrur$w< tiva^iiv, xat fot/swa xat xvi&fVn'rw tvwftagfi.— Stobaus* Eclog* page 5. * ( 

voi. XXXUI. NO. lx vi. A A governor 
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governor of the universe and the parent of all motion and gene- 
ration, was a central circle of mixed elements, placed within orttef 
complicated circles of different substances, and encompassed 
within a solid spherical globe. . . . 

It is diffictdt to discover distinctly what the opinions of .Aris- 
totle* Were. The probability is, however, that he leaned to the 
doctrine Of r thc co-eternity of the divinity and the universe, and 
that they bore to each other the same relation which the soul of 
man bears to Ids body. 

Zeno and his followdV Chrysippusf admitted an innumerable 
host of perishable deities, who were finally f to*be swallowed up in 
their universal Jupiter, who was every thing — the expansion of 
whose spirit formed the universe, and of whose essence all particu- 
lar existences, wliether real or ideal, were oidy modifications. 

There are in the history of Grecian philosophy other respecta- 
ble names of men who, wearied with assertions admitting of no 
pjroof, willingly professed their ignorance on these and similar 
subjects. Thus Socrates, J Anaxagoras, and Empedocles ac- 
knowledged to their disciples, that our senses arc so confined, our 
minds so feeble, and the space allotted for the course of human 
fife so short, that no certain knowledge can be acquired, but that 
truth is enveloped in impenetrable darkness. Even Plato,§ who 
loved to indulge in the loftiest flights of imagination, who revelled 
in the ideal world of his eternal forms of beauty, had too much 
respect for the truth to publish his conjectures as certain tenets. 
He was content with propounding his ingenious theories as 
questions, without positive assertions, without rash and un- 
founded co delusions. His followers, Arcesilas || and Carneades, 
carried their master’s caution too far, and may well be ranked 
among the incorrigible sceptics. # 

Having thus glanced at the absurdities and contradictibns of 
which these leading intellects among men were guilty, when they 
attempted to dogmatize respecting the essence of the Deity, and 

* Aristotcles quoque in torlio de philosophic libro niulta turbat, mode menti tribuit 
onutem divinitatem, modo umuduni ipsum Deuni elicit esse, modo queuduiu alium 
pra 3 licit lmuirio, turn cceli ardorem Deuin esse, &c. — Cicero. 

t Ait Chrjsippus vim divifiam in ratione esse positam, et univftss naturae animo 
atque inente, ipsumquc munduni Deum elicit esse ct ejus animi fusiontsru universal!), 
turn ejus ipsius priyfipntuui, qui in mente ct ratione versetur, commuqeni rerun) naturam 
univematqueietfriiia continental), turn fatalein umbrum et necessi^fltem rerum futura- 
rum.' — Cicero, de Nut, Dear. Jib. i. c?p. 19. 

% Socrates, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, omnes psene ve teres, dixernnt all gustos sensus, 
iiubecitios animus, brcv£a curricula vitic, nil veritati relinqui, omnia tenebria circumfusa. 
Cicero . eotlem loco . 

$ Platonis in libris nihil affirmalur, in utramque partem roulta disSerontur, de otuni- 
bui qiKvritur, nihil ccrti dicitur — Cicero. Qiurstivnes Acad. lib. i. cap. ult^ 

|| Arcesilas negabat esse quicquam, quod sciri posset, nc illud quidem ipsum, quod 
Socrates sibi reliquisset, — Cicero. 

the 
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the modi; iu which lie exists, we proceed to show how far they 
were enabled to discover the extent of his leading attributes 
of wisdom, power, and goodness, and to reconcile them the one 
with the other. They would willingly have ascribed infinite wis- 
dom, power, and goodness to the Creator, but the prevalence of 
moral and physical evil was a circumstance for which they in vain 
attempted to account without detracting either frpm his goodness 
or from his power. 

In the first ages of their mythology, this question does not ap- 
pear to have been much agitated. The gocfd* that a man received 
was gratefully ascribed to the god who was the particular object 
of his worship, while, on the contrary, some hostile and neglected 
deity was regarded as the author of his calamities. The two+ 
cups at the threshold of Jupiter wore sufficient for the purpose 
of the poet, whose object i$ rather to give a representation of 
things as they are than to account for their causes. But as their 
system became more refined, they washed to acquire clearer 
notions respecting the particular providence of God, and his at- 
tributes, as exemplified in the creation and government of the 
universe. The difficulty then began to appear in all its mag- 
nitude, They % found it impossibly to reconcile the existing 
sin and misery with the holiness and goodness of the Creator, 
without detracting from the attribute of power. Hence their 
fictions respecting that mysterious Influence denominated Fate, , 
to whose decisions God and man were alike subject. ‘ Think?* ot\ 
the force of necessity (says one of them), that force to which 
even the gods must submit.’ Hence also the systcm’which taught 
the eternity and incorrigible malignancy of matter, from winch it 
was impossible for God to have formed a better and a happier 
world than he has formed — thus depriving the Deity of the 
power of creation, and onl^ leaving him the work of formation. — 
Epicurus || had sagacity euough to perceive that this was unworthy 


* Snipe, premen to Deo, fert Deus alter opciu. 

Mulciber iu Trojain, pro Trojh stabat Apollo. 

/Equa Venus Teucris, l’ullas iiuquu fuit. 

, ^)derat ifrncan proprior Saturuia Tur^p, 
llle tainen Venciis nuniinc tutus eral. 

S®pc ferox cauliun petiit Neptunus Ulyssem ; 

Eripuil patruosaipe Minerva suo. — Ovid , 

4 X Aotot yctf> ft •anBot xaTcizeitira^EV oy&* 

ua hSvci, xatj «wv, STBpog Si, bum. — Iliad, xxiv. ver , 527, 

X Diogenes Cynicus diccre solcbut, liarpalum, qui tcmporjjjus illis pradafolix 
babebatur, contra deos testimompni diccre, quod in ilia fort uiui tam diu viveret . — Cicero 
tie A Jot, Dear, lib* iii. cap, 34. Vid. sequent, 

$ Dionysius HaliCarnasscnsis, lib. vi. Rom. Hist, in a speech which lie, attributes to. 
A £rif»pa. ^ . 

D The third book * dc Naturft Deo rum/ towards the end, contains all the arguments 
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of the Deity, but he was unable to solve the difficulty without 
withdrawing divine providence from the world, and ascribing both 
its creation and. formation to the fortuitous concourse of atqifi* 
without the intervention of a presiding mind. This doctrine at 
once withdraw the agency of God from the universe*, and conse- 
quently left no operations from which men could infer even his 
existence, lAuchdcss his attributes.' Impious and presumptuous 
as this doctrine was, it did not fail to spread rapidly among the 
most enlightened heathens, and many of the greatest names of an- 
tiquity may be reckoned among the followers of Epicurus. The 
Persian hypothesis* of the two principles accounts better (if for 
a moment we can agree to the cessation of hostilities betweeu 
Being essentially good, and a Being essentially wicked) for .the 
order and disorder, the happiness and misery, the virtue and vice, 
wisdom aud folly, which are so intermingled and confounded here. 
Butf when again this system was traced backward to the origin 
of these two contrary beings, the inquirer w as enveloped in diffi- 
culties and absurdities, from which it was impossible for him to 
extricate himself. 

It would be wearisome to proceed with the enumeration of 
the various opinions, by which these philosophers distinguished 
themselves. They hail no means of discovering the mode in 

which the Deity exists; of this, of course, they were utterly 
— — » — - ■ — ........ ... .. 

that ancient and modern Epicureans can adduce in support of their opinion that Di- 
vine Providence does not interfere with the affairs of the world. It is unfortunate that 
Cicero should nev^r have finished the treatise. At the end of the third book, he pro- 
mises that Bulbus, the Stoic, should, oil the next day, answer the arguments of the 
Epicurean Cotta. But that day never came, and the discussion was left unfinished. 
With a true academic spirit Cicero himself concludes nothing. * Ilrec cumcssent dicta 
discessimus, ut Yellcio Cottsc disputntio verior, in*„bi Balbi ad veritatis similitudineni 
videretur esse propensior.’ How guarded is the opinion, < rather more inclined to the 
appearance of truth’ ! 4 , 

* Plato aud his disciples acknowledged two principles God, and matter, the first 
good, but unable to correct the depravity of the latter. Maximus Tyrius, a Platon is t, 
says, 1 T a fx «v ayaQa stvippuTa ex me irspa( (namely from Heaven), ra te nuka s£ clvtq- 
fvcvf /uo%6vpiar avia rural. Arrru tecum, b fxtv vXu q, wuBoq, b te t&wriaS 

'if' Plato, in order to avoid this difficulty, transferred the government of the World, in 
a certain degree, from the Deity to something else. These are his words , *'* Ov&* apu $ 
foot, «wntei ayeidof, mavrtuv av tin ainof, (<v? ol t iroXXoi Xiyotms) aXXa oXtyen fx tv roiq 
uvBpwwoie utrtoff, woWao* te ciiAitio;, W’oXuyag eXuttco rayaBa tot xaxAv Repub. 

lib. ii. Plutarch, in his work concerning Isis and Osiris, informs us of the, kntlqulty and 
universality of this /Jpctrine, which he seems himself to have espoused as.Jjie best mode 
of accouutingt^ftlMi oiigiu of evil. * It is impossible (says he)tHft cause alone, 
£ whether good or had ( , should be the principle of all things, because God is hot the cause 
' Of evil. " Tims this life is governed by two principles and two powers Contrary to one 
another, one of whidyii reels us to the right hand by Ihe right way, while the other OH 
the contrary directs us from it, and turns us hack. .Nothing can be without a pre- 
ceding cause, and what is good in itself can never be the cause of evil, ‘Nature must, 
therefore, have one principle and cause from which evil proceeds, as well ; as another 
from which godd proceeds; this is the opinion of the greatest pkrt and wisest among 
the ancients/ " 
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ignorant. And in attempting to reason upwards from his ope- 
rations to his attributes, from the visible to the invisible world, 
they* met with difficulties absolutely insurmountable, and cir- 
cumstances irreconcilable to human reason. }n trpth, a subtle 
modern philosopher, who had accurately Studied all their systems, 
honestly acknowledges, ‘ that it is a great complaisance if we dignify 
with the name of religion, such an imperfect system of theology, 
and put it on a level with later systems, which are founded on 
principles more just and sublime. For my part (he proceeds) 1 
can scarcely allow the principles qf Marcus Aurelius, Plutarch, 
and some of the Stoicsf and Academics, though much more refined 
than the Pagan superstition, to be worthy of the honourable ap- 
pellation of Theism.* For, if the mythology of the heathens 
resemble the ancient European system of spiritual beings, ex- 
cluding God and angels, ana leaving only fairies and sprites, the 
creed of these philosophers may justly he said to exclude a 
Deity and leave only angels and fairies/f To what later sys- 
tems he may allude, as founded upon principles more just and 
sublime, cannot well be ascertained. If any such have appeared 
since the days of Marcus Aurelius and of Plutarch, wc must im- 
pute their comparative perfection, noftothc exertions of reason — 
for no new data have been furnished, upon which that might build 
its system — but to the revelation of God through Christ, the fun- 
damental truths of which mpdejn philosopher^ so thoroughly im- 
bibe in their infancy, that they, in after life, mistake them for the 
deductions of their reason .J 

•From 

* This, by the way, is a very modern name, Virol, the great reformei, is, in so far 
as wc know, the first who makesjiicntion of it. In the Epistle Dedicatory of the se- 
cond volume of his Christian Instruction, ho says, ' I hoar that some of this bund call 
themselves Dusts, a new name in fipposilion to that of Atheists/ 

t Hume’s Essays, vol. ii.'p. 4 c l% 

i There can be no doubt that modern philosophers take many things for granted 
with respect to the Deity, which the light qf nature could never have discovered tp them. 
Wc have some doubts whether even the unity of the Deity has eyor been satisfactorily 
proved in that way. It has never been demonstrated why there should not he more than 
one principle equally wise, equally good, and equally powerful. The strongest argu- 
ments adduced in proof of the unity arc, that oue first cause will suffice for the produc- 
tion of all things, and that the creation exhibits an unity of design I3ut it does not 
necessarily follow that positively tjierc is no more than one. ThtHfamous group of the 
Laocoon exhibits ignity of dcsi^n,and one artist would be its creation. 

Pliny, however, informs us that it was the joint production of threp. The second is, that 
the supposition of a plurality of $>ods would infer the possibility bf dispord, but jit is 
evident that infinite wisdom and infinite goodness must necessarily will tlie same mea- 
sures. Grotius’s arguments appear to us to be very inconclusive. His Metaphysical 
arguments do not affect the question any more than Aristotle's famous sixth chapter in 
the Sixth Book of his Ethics affects Plato’s hypothesis of Ideal forms. ,And Grotittp’s 
Analogical, arguments are fallacious and carry no weight. Muimoiitdes, speaking of 
the five proofs commonly adduced to prove the unity of God, concurs with that Kabbi 
who, offended by the weakness of those arguments, said that the unity of God could 
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From what has been said, it appears that matter and its acci- 
dents, and the laws to which it is subjected, are cognizable by 
human reason, inasmuch as they can be subjected to the testi- 
mony of the senses, but that human reason can judge of spirit 
only by its operations, and consequently that it cannot discover 
more of th^ nature and attributes of God, than are legitimately 
to be inferred from the works of creation. 

The truth of these principles has been further confirmed by a 
review of the absurdities of which human reason has been guilty 
when left to its own researches, even under die most favourable 
circumstances. It now remains that we ought to apply these prin- 
ciples to the subject under discussion, and define the limits with- 
in which reason ought to restrain itself, on the supposition that the 
Great Being, whose ' eternal power ^ of Godhead* man has ne- 
cessarily inferred * from what has been made/ should vouchsafe 
to communicate his will to him, and discover truths hitherto un- 
known. 

In arguing this point we shall not so much consider what man 
has done, and still may he doing, as the method which he ought 
to pursue , supposing him to be under the influence of calm and 
unprejudiced reason. 

in such a case, his first object would undoubtedly be, to as- 
certain the truth of the revelation ; that it has proceeded really 
from God. lie would, therefore, naturally require that the bearer 
of such communications should he entrusted with sufficient autho- 
rity to prove the reality of his mission from the Creator, and that 
he should g I’ve public proofs of such authority by performances 
surpassing the power of man. In judging of these truths, the 
utmost subtlety and acuteness of intellect would be necessary, 
A due caution and suspension of judgment would be laudable, 
in as much as a deception in a matter of such importance must 
be attended with lamentable consequences. What proofs then 
wc ask ought to be sufficient to satisfy a rational man on such 
joints? What ought to be the distinguishing marks of a message 
from Heaven ? Our answer is, that they should be such as can 
be subjected to the testimony of our senses ; — thatUie messenger 
should, at his pleasure, and by his command, suspend the opera- 
tion of tho£gJf:ftS, to which we know, from experience, the whole 
gyisibte creation js subject. 9 

% Man’s first inquiry must be as to the authority of the messenger, 

f — - ’ 

not be known and proved except by revelation transmitted by tradition. His word* 
arc f these : ‘.Mild videtur virum ilium fuisse sani ad mod urn et ingenii et judicii, naro 
cuni nihil solidtun et dcmonstralivuin in ipsorum rationibus vidisset, in quo animus, 
ip.sjus acquiescere posset, dixit per cabbajaiu sive traditionem hoc haberi ex lege.’— 
Part !. cap. 75, page 175. 

Before 
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Before this be ascertained he can have no confidence in the truth 
of the communication. In order to satisfy himself of this, he must 
use all the means which his reason can suggest to him, and not 
yield his assent except on the ground of satisfactory evidence. But 
what if a voice in the presence and hearing of asseftibled multi- 
tudes should convey from heaven an audible testimony, that the 
messenger is endowed with the authority of the Most High? W hat 
if the messenger should, with his wyrd, calm the tempest and still 
the roaring of the waves ? What, n at hij> touch, diseases should 
instantly depart, the % blind recover their sight, the deaf hear, the lame 
walk, and the dumb «peak ? What, it even bodies from which 
breath had passed, and upon which corruption had commenced its 
work of desolation, should arise from the grave, once more par- 
takers of life? What, if the same messenger should seal the truth 
of his testimony by a violent* death, foretold by himself; — should, 
according to his promise, burst asunder the bonds of death ; and 
after having assured his disciples of the truth ot his resurrection, 
should visibly ascend in the presence of a multitude to the celes- 
tial regions ? And, finally, what if the truth of all these mani- 
festations of divine power were brought home to conviction by 
a sound and uncorrupted vehicle of human testimony? What, 
if in addition to this cloud of witnesses, the reality of this divine 
mission should be establisluid by the wonderful fulfilment of an- 
cient prophecies in the person of ll/is messenger? Supposing all 
this to have taken place, it is impossible tor a man to deny that 
the person who could work such extraordinary miracles must have 
been commissioned by God, ami that these \vorks were performed 
in order to satisfy man, that the communications, which such a 
messenger had made, proceeded irom God himself. 

Being thus satisfied of the authority of the messenger, the next 
object would be todiscovcMhe nature of the communication. Here 
again he would have ample scope tor the exercise of his reason. 
It would be necessary, in the first place, to prove that the commu- 
nication is in truth what was delivered by the Divine messenger 
—that it has been delivered dow n uncorrupted, without addition 
or diminution, so that it can be relied upon, as the pure and un- 
adulterated Word of God. In the secona place it will be neces- 
sary to compare passage with passage, to doteQBi”® the relative 
meaning of the words, explain wdiat is intricate, elucidate 
what is dark, in order that we may no? mistake the purport of thefjl 
message, and pervert the truth by wresting it tc^oiir own destruc- 
tion; and this is a task'far more difficult than can at first be ima- 
gined* The language of revelation, like all other languages, <jan 
only be the representation of ideas; and the ideas must be conveyed 
to the mind before the word can have any determinate meaning. 

A a 4 But 
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But unfortunately the generality of men, instead of attempting to 
discover the idea attached originally to the word, affix their own 
arbitrary meaning to it, and reason at once from this as from the 
divine revpl&tipn* Great, therefore, is the caution necessary in the 
interpretation of a message from God. No doctrine must be dfe^ 
duced frpm it contrary to any other doctrine explicitly revealed. 
The whole drill undivided pp\yers of man are necessary for this work , 
and the great object in viewopght to be, not to find tenets, which 
may square with our oyn previous prejudices, but simply to dis- 
cover What it has pleased God to reveal — wha^Z/fr will is. When 
this is once ascertained, reason has done its Svork, and faith takes 
its place, and humbly embraces all that is revealed, as certain 
truths, founded qn the sure and unerring testimony of God. 

One exception alone there is to this rule, which is this, that a re- 
velation purporting to come from Gdd, and recommended to our 
notice by the performance of miracles, must not contain any propo- 
sition ap article of faith, which is contradictory to the evidence 
of sense. And the reason is this, that in such a case, wp should 
have the evidence of the senses conflicting with the evidence of 
the senses, which would necessarily hold the mind iu suspense j 
and prevent it from arriving ‘at any conclusion, tfutas the evi- 
dence of miracles performed in attestation of the truth of revela- 
tion would, to the generality of mankind, only depend upon the 
veracity of human testimony, \thilc the evidence contradictory to it 
would depend upon their own senses, it necessarily follows that the 
evidence of t% latter would preponderate over that of the former, 
for np„man sui compos can rest such confidence in the testimony 
of others, as in the immediate object of his senses. It is in this 
manner that Archbishop Tillotson has brought a decisive argu- 
ment against the Romanist’s doctrine of transubstantiaiion,* an 
argument which no sophistry can enable him to elude, or sub- 
tlety tp refute. It is acknowledged on all hands, says the learned 
Prelate, that the' authority, either qf Scripture or of tradition, is 
founded on the testimony of the apostles arid disciples, who were 
eye-witnesses to those miracles of our Saviour, by which he 
proved his divine mission. Our evidence then ,for the truth 

'* Transubstniitifllion has furnished the enemies of Christianity with more grounds of 
objection than tin doctrine ever held by the church. It is hfospherbottfefn theex- 
It aUrifcCdiube creation of Cod to the agency of#naii,And gives occasion to direct 
gklolatfy. Infidels delight in placing the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation ip 
sifmc chisa \yith trim substantiation. Ills seriously to be lamented that the great 
body of Clfristitin** Compose the Roman Catholic church; should adhere sb° ob- 
stinately to 'this aifieje.' Adapted in a dark age, and sanctioned by the church in a cash 
moment, they find it impossible to renounce their error without acknowledging the 
falKbility of. their idol. I5ut this may be one of the hidden ways of Ciod, by which 
he, worketh alt things for good ; in all probability adherence to this article may in 
tiiyfe prove' the principal “menus of overthrowing thp papal authority. 

•f 
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pf the Christian religion is less than the evidence for the trti#r 
of our own senses, because, even in the first authors of our'reli- 
gion, it was not greater, and it is evident that it cannot ipake' so 
vivid an - impression upon those to whom it has been transmitted 
through the testimony of others* But a*weaker evidence crin never 
destroy a stronger, and therefore, were the doctrine of the real 
presence ever so clearly revealed jiyScripture, it were contrary to 
the rules of just reasoning to give /nr assent to it* Nothing can 
be more satisfactory than this /rgunujnt, which shows that it 
is impossible for the human mind to give its asscnt*to any doc- 
trine which militated recta f route against the testimony of sense* 
But a man should most cautiously guard against confounding 
propositions which arf? beyond our comprehension, w ith proposi- 
tions respecting which we can judge. He must be careful that 
he does not reason from irfatter to spirit, and conclude that what 
is false, when predicated of the former, is equally false when pre- 
dicated of the latter* If, therefore, in the divine communication 
any circumstances which exceed the power of his com prehension 
be revealed respecting the mode in which the Deity exists, and 
the manner in which his attributes arc exercised in the govern- 
ment of the world, the man whose lnind is rightly constituted will 
receive these communications with as much confidence in their 
truth as he receives those which he is capable of comprehending. 

In the miracles* performed, as the evidences of the truth of the 
Revelatiou, he recognizes the stamp and impress of God himself, 
by which he authenticates the truth of all the doctrines contained 
in it* He sits down therefore to the Revelation wifh tho docility 
of an infant, and with true humility of spirit receives every thing, 
believes every thing. 

Hume, the most sulftle, acute, and insidious impugner of Reve- 
lation, had sagacity enough to perceive that the incomprehensibility 
of some points of doctrine could never form a legitimate ground 
pf objection against a religion, the divine nature of which had been 
sufficiently established by miracles. He therefore boldly struck at 
the root of all Revelation, by holding that no human testimony is 
sufficient t^ establish a miracle. He kijcw' the inevitable conclu- 
sion at which the human mind must arrive if the miracle be once 
substantiated* To prevent this he could t&d^gr no better mode 
than to destroy the credibility of human testimony, and, by f&L- 
soning a priori, infer the impossibility of any authentic comflgjp 
ideation between God and man in past, pre^nt, or future time. 
How fully and satisfactorily these propositions have been refuted, 
we need not mention. It is sufficient for us to ob|^rve Apt he 

■ ■ < — ? * 7 : ' 

* * Though yv bulioc ijut me, believe the woiks.* x Julio, 
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failed to attain his object, and that the foundations on which our 
faith is built, remain unshaken and immoveable. 

Having thus, by arguments drawn from the nature of tilings, 
our own imperfections, and limited faculties, shown the bounds 
within which ibason should restrain itself, in judging of Revelation 
in general, and proved that the incomprehensibility of certain 
doctrines co/itaiued in it cannot form any legitimate ground of 
objection against a Revelation proved to be divine — we shall 
proceed in the next place to argue with those mistaken persons, 
who admit the truth of tne Christian lievelatiojn, and yet pretend 
to weigh the mysteries of God in the scale of liuman judgment, and 
refuse their assent to the truths he has been pleased to manifest, 
unless they can reconcile them to their own arbitrary principles. 
Ill addition to the arguments brought forward above, we have 
to oppose to these the authority of the Holy Scriptures themselves, 
wherein it is explicitly declared that there arc masteries contained 
in the Christian dispensation, which man in his present state can 
never comprehend. The weapons with which we shall combat 
these shall therefore be borrowed from the armoury of that 
Scripture which teaches us that * the mysteries (or secret things) 
of God, belong unto God, Ixit the things which are revealed, to 
us and our children/* From it we learn that 4 we walk by faith, 
and not by sight/f and that ‘ our faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God/f For he has declared 
that * he will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent/^ Thus also the apostle enjoins 
us not to ar^ue from the deductions of reason on these * deep 
things of God/ but to receive f what the Holy Ghost teacjietli , || 
with due humility, * comparing spiritual things with spiritual/ 
We are also taught that ‘ the natural man/if who prides himself 
on his knowledge, 4 does not receive thd* things of the Spirit of 
God/ aud 4 that they are foolishness unto him/ Moreover it is 
added that he must continue in ignorance of them as long as he 
remains thus minded, * nei ther can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned/ The Gospel of Christ is called the 
4 wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom which 
God ordained before the world unto our glory/** The strongest 
metaphors that cfp >3 f <ravey the impossibility of our understanding 
the .mode in v£ich God exists, are used by the inspired writers* 
llpomon says * that He dwells l in thick darkness /++ and St. Paul, 
‘.that His dwelling ig in light which no man can approach/^ It 
is also written that we should not reason from our motives and 

f • xxug.g)cut. 29. t ii. Cor. 5.7. 

' $ i. Cor. 1.19 || i. Cor. 2. 13. 

* u Cor. 2, 7. tt ii. Chron. 6. 1. 


t i. Cor. 25. 
ii i. Cor. 2. 14. 
tt i» Tim. 6. 16. 
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principles of action, and conclude that God will act in die same 
manner as man would if placed in similar circumstances, for, 
says the Lord , 4 my thoughts are not as your thoughts, neither are 
your w ays my w ays ; for as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and my* thoughts than 
your thoughts.’* "Man can judge partly of things that pass on 
earth, although we must confess thfU? many things ev£n here exceed 
our powers of comprehension, jput how can he ascend to the 
inaccessible heavens and declare ywhat passing there? 4 If I 

have told you/ s^ys our Savioj/r, ‘ earthly things and ye believe 
not, how shall ye lAdieve if I tell you of heavenly things ?’+ In 
short we are explicitly informed, * that no man knoweth the things 
of God, but the spirit of God.’J When we read these and 
similar declarations respecting the incomprehensibility by the 
natural man of many doctrines contained in Revelation, can we 
he justified in attempting to wrest the Scriptures, in order to bring 
them down to the level of mail’s comprehension? If the Scrip- 
tures inform us that it gives occasional glances at unsearchable 
mysteries, should we sit down to the study of them with a pre- 
determined resolution to prove that there are none contained in 
them ? Is this the proper exercise &f reason in judging of subjects 
of revelation ? Is this the reception of Gospel truths with the sim- 
plicity of young children? How difficult a task it is to put off the 
natural man, ^olXsttov em toi? uvQgw7rov sxdvvou ! as an ancient 
philosopher exclaimed. Man carries his pride to the sanctuary 
of the Deity, and madly presumes that he can tear asunder the 
veil w hich intervenes between him and ‘ the deep things of God 
that his finite powers are adequate to the conception of the infinite 
Being and his attributes ; that he can see Him with the eyes of 
flesh ; and, with a 4 mfnd drowned in blood and buried in matter/ 
comprehend the mysterJbus ways of Him 4 w'hose goings forth have 
been from everlasting/ 

In reasoning with deists, who object that tlie incomprehensibility 
of certain doctrines contained in the Christian revelation is the 
cause of their unbelief — we can easily show that unbelievers 
themselves^annot avoid, on their owm principles, believing things 
incomprehensible. Do they admit the immateriality of the soul| 
In that case can they comprehend the it is united 

to the body, and how it operates^ on the senses*/ 1 But perhaps 

* lv. Isaiah, 8* # 

f iii. John, \% And yet our Saviour had then declaredeto Nicodemua the doctrine 
of regeneration, a doc trine Which the Jewish Rabbi could not comprehend, and which 
has often been the cause of violent disputes in the church. But our Saviour intimates 
by the words quoted that his gospel contained doctrines far more nfysterious And in* 
comprehensible than the doctrine of regeneration.' J 

i 1 Cor. ii, t ! . » « 

they 
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they may wi$h tq solve this difficulty by defying its immateriality, 
pilM hold that mao is pnly a mass Qf matter peculiarly organized. 
This however requires a greater exertion of faith than the former 
article, for it is absolutely impossible to comprehend how inert 
merely by a particular arrangement of its parts, should 
become a sentient artd rational animal. I}o they allow the infinite 
power and infinite goodness (*f God? If they do, how can they 
reconcile these attributes with qhe origin of evil and the prevalence 
of misery in the creation ] Dosthey with Plutarch*?' detract from 
his power that they may exalt ffis goodness?. If so, how can 
they imagine an eternal self-existing cause, (deprived of a perfec- 
tion so necessary to the very being of a God ? Can they reconcile 
the free agency of man with the fore-knowledge of the Deity ? Or 
will they solve the difficulty hy deqyiqg his prescience with regard 
to contingent events, as Carneadesf And Socinus did, and thus 
make him, fq wfiqm all things are present, a blind guessor into 
futurity? Perhaps they may judge it preferable to deny the free 
agency of man, and make him the slave of necessity. But this 
supposition contains some things still more incomprehensible. 
For consciousness J and experience alike testify that man is a free 
agent>: dnd if he believe the doctrine of necessity, he must do it 
in opposition to the testimony of his feelings and Experience. 
Do they believe that God is a just being? Do they also believe 
it to be inconsistent with justice; to punish the innocent for the 
crimes of the guilty, and to visit men with the consequence of a 
sin committed ljefore they were born? If they believe this, how 
do they account for hereditary diseases, and that the lives of many 
of their fellow creatures ba vc been embittered and shortened by 
pollutions contracted by their parents, and infused into their 
constitutions before their birth ? If, in ausVvpr to these questions, 
they should adopt the opinions of .Epicurus, ^ and withdraw 

' * Divine 


" * Mvptet yap «v tv mxi&Ttpev aaSr sveta xttt aiuvajuia rov Ate; sx0ta^o/ueva ra fxtpn <a roAXa 
arova, wa^a rnv tKtiyov xat, 0o uXtjcrtv, n /unit axga<riav (tv at pnrt ft amtfyuw coat, 
hi wk irar zn/y «mof. Plutarch adversus Stoicos, p. 1076. 

f Dice bat Carneades, ne Apollinern quidem future posse dicerc, ^iisl ca, quorum 
causal nature ita contineret, qt ea fieri necesse csset. Quid enim spec tans dcus ip»c 
diceret Marcellum, qui ter consul fuit, in mare esse periturum? Erat quidem hoc verunk 
ex mtemitate, aed caijgs^’'*\nficientes non ha be bat . — Cicero de Fato, cap. 14. 

t In arguing agf^st the doctrine of necessity the ancient philosophers always took it 
fig* granted, that some things are in our'|>ower, because we have from experience and 
consciousness as strong evidence of this as we can have of the troth of any proposition. 
It is thus that Carneade^ argues : — Cicero de Fato, cap . 14. Si omnia antcccdentibus 
causis fiunt, omnia natural! collig&tione conserta contextuque fiunt. Quod si itaest, 
pmtiia necessitas efiicit. Idsivcrum est, nihil est in nostr& potestate. Est an tern 
aliquty in nost^' potestate. At si fato omnia fiunt, omnia qausis antecedentibus Hunt, 
non if;itur fato fiunt, quwcunque fiunt. . * 

$ Jftricurus reasoned thus j Deus aut vult tollere mala et non potest, aut potest et 

non 
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Divine Providence from the government of the world, they must 
admit things still more incomprehensible, namely, either that the 
world owes its origin to the fortuitous concourse of atoms, or that 
God having created it, and planted rational beings on the face of 
it, left them afterwards to be the sport jpf chance, or the slaves of 
necessity. Instances of this kind plight be multiplied to au 
indefinite extent : for which ever wa|f we turn, we see many things 
connected with the material and spiritual world, which far exceed 
our powers of comprehension, am for which our reason can in 
nowise account. / 

Should the delst£ acknowledge the truth of this, and allow 
the incomprehensibility of many articles of natural religion, 
but urge that the Christian revelation contains doctrines abso- 
lutely contradictory to the positive inferences of human reason, 
we can easily defy them tp the proof. What can reason . infer 
against the possibility, or even probability, of an union between 
the divine and the human nature? What premises can it establish 
subversive of the possibility of such an event ? Will it ground 
them upon the nature and essence of the divinity? But of these, 
as has been proved above, it is utterly ignorant; or will it 
ground them upon the knowledge that it has derived from the 
visible creation respecting the divine attributes ? But there is 
nothing in the power, wisdom, or goodness of God, which, in so far 
as these may be inferred from thp works of the creation, can in 
any way militate against the possibility of a divine incarnation; so 
far from it, that if an unbeliever grant the possibility of the creator 
appearing to creatures, the probability must atso be granted 
that the divinity would so veil its glories as to rentier it possible 
for mankind to sustain the majesty of its presence without being 
blinded by its splendid emanations. But what fitter veil could 
be found than a body fqphioned like those beings, to whom God 
had originally given the dominion of the earth, and whose in- 
struction and salvation would form the only object of his appear- 
ance ? Nor again, in the mystery of the Trinity in Unity is there 
any proposition contradictory to the inferences of human reason. 
If unity were predicated of three material individuals, reason, 
grounding +ts conclusions on the evidence of sense and observation, 
might safely deny the possibility of the t^jth of such a proposi- 
tion. But as it is predicated of a spiritual DS&^Kjf the, mode of 
whose existence, and of the nature of vvhos # e essence, man 

non v ult, ant neque vult neque potest, aut et volt et poteat. Si volt ct non potest, 
iiubecillns est, quod in Deuro non cadit. Si potest et non vult invidus est,seque nllenttin 
„ Deo. Si nequ* vult neque potest et invidus et im bee HI us est, ideoque .neque Deus. Si 
volt et potest, quod solum Deo convenit, unde ergo sunt inala ? Aut cu¥llla wn&ollit ? 
Lwtantius Ue h & Dai, cap* 13. J 

utterly 
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utterly ignorant, the proposition is placed beyond the reach of 
human reason, which consequently can neither affirm its falsehood 
nor <fcny its truth. N o more can it be maintained that the doc- 
trine of Atonement contains any thing contradictory to our reason 
or experience, Men themselves often pardon the living for the 
sake of the dead, the wicked for the sake of the good. In truth 
had it contained any thing contradictory to the inevitable conclu- 
sions of reason, how can we Recount for the universal prevalence 
of this doctrine, and the practi\e resulting from it, among all the 
nations of the earth ? 1 \ 

These three articles of our fanh, and those which necessarily 
flow from them, are the peculiar doctrines of Christianity which 
the natural man is most unwilling to receive, and a belief in 
which he esteems an intolerable burden. But we have shown 
that they do not contain any proposition to which a mind well 
tutored in the philosophy of facts can rationally object, if the 
evidence in favour of their having been communicated from God 
be well grounded. If men neglect the true God, and set up in 
his steaa the dreams and phantoms of their own distempered 
imaginations, and arbitrarily impute to these attributes of righteous- 
ness, wisdom, goodness, and power, founded upon their own 
unsupported suppositions, errors and delusions will necessarily 
follow, and human inventions occupy the place of divine revelation. 
To correct this mischievous principle, which is ever active in the 
minds of men, we must peqjetuully have recourse to the authority 
of the Scriptures. On them and on them alone must we found 
our faith, on them mustwc ground our principles, and from them 
deduce bur motives to action. Convinced that they ' all have 
been giveu by inspiration of God/ we must submit our reason to 
the obedience of faith, and restrain at its t commencement that 
inquisitive spirit which fain would presumptuously pry into those 
mysteries which the Angels contemplate with awe. This is not 
reducing our reason to slavery; all the questions which it can 
hope to treat \rith success will still be open to its researches. Let 
it turn its attention to these, and not spend its strength on subjects 
which cannot profit. Let it not, with the barbarians mentioned 
by Herodotus, discharger its feeble arrows into the clouds and 
darkness from whence the lightning flashes, and the thunderbolt 
* descends, Th&&7t!v?bf such missiles will soon be spent, and in 
their descent their native earth they may chance to fall on theb 
heads of those who have discharged them. 


Art. 
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Art. V. — Vie et Revelations de la Saw Nativite, Religieuse 
converse au Couvcnt des Vrbanistes de Fo a gives ; ecrites sous sa 
Dictee ; suivies de sa Vie interleave, ecrile aussi d'aprh elle- 
mime par le Redact ear de ses Revelations, et potir y servir de 
suite . Paris. 1817- 3 tom. 12mc/. 


YA/E are informed by the editor? or rather author, the Abbe 
* * Genet, that — / 

e this work has been examined in numu script* by more than an hundred 
profound theologians* and more particularly in London : to wit, by seven 
or eight (Roman Cathdlic) bishops^ and archbishops, twenty or thirty 
vicars-general of different dioceses, doetois and professors of theology iu 
different universities, abbes, authois of various highly esteemed works, 
and more than fourscore cures, vectors, and other priests, English as well 
as Trench, equally distinguished for their piety and their learning.* 

All had desired to see it published; many declared that they hac{ 
perused it with the greatest pleasure and the greatest edification, 
and had been more affected by it than by any other book, or pro- 
duction whatsoever; many had transcribed it to serve for their 
habitual meditations; but the extraordinary nature of the work 
did not permit them to give, withnlie official sanction of their 
names, the high eulogiuni which they had passed upon it in pri- 
vate, both by writing and by word of mouth. M. Genet highly 
approves this caution. N evertheleSs, he has favoured ns with some 
of their approbations. Dr. Douglas, he tells us, then titular 
bishop of London, not understanding the French Janguage suffi- 
ciently to form a judgment for himself, deputed the task^o cer- 
tain of his clergy, and among others to the reverend Mr, (now 
Dr.) Milner, who signified his opinion in these words : — 
f The 'production ou the whole appears to me very wonderful for its 
sublimity, energy, copiousn&s, learniug, orthodoxy and piety. Hence I 
have no doubt of its producing great spiritual profit to many souls, when- 
ever you shall think proper to give it to the public/ And again — 
1 1 cannot speak too highly of the sublimity and affecting piety of these 
Revelations in general/ And again — * When you see otir good friend 
M. G.(enet) present my respectful compliments to him, and tell him 
how desirous ♦ was of seeing him when I wa^ the other day at Som ets-* 
town. It is impossible that you or any othef person should have & 
greater veneration for the Revelations of his (l^ugbteir than I 

have ; or be more anxious to see them iq print, for the euificatioh of the 
good, and the conversion of the wicked/ 

So far Dr. Milner, alias John Merlin. Mi jtayment, another 
English priest, tres distingue par ses connaissances theologigues , 
in the province of York, translated the manuscript into EngUsh, 
and said he would not exchange the translation for a library. 
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Mr. Hodgson, Dr. Douglas’s vicar-general* called it a Work of 
infused theology. And the reverend Father Bribing; an £nglnfh 
desuit, speaks of it thus: * May I add, on the whole, were scrip - 
ture no more , and all the most valuable treatises of instructive , 
moral , doctrinal, and theological science no more to be met with 
in other books , they might \jotl be recovered in this one , and with 
interest beyond*' The Ab'^e Barruel also appears among the 
persons who have given it \heir sanction, he being 011c of the 
divines to whom the Abb 6 ticket was most desirous of cotamuni- 
cating it when in manuscript. \ 

€ The mor^I read it,’ says this wtU known aujhcfr, * the more I find it 
edifying and admirable, and the more I discover in it something more 
than human. 1 see in it a thousand things which I had never seen else- 
where; and it affects me more than any other book. 1 make it my most 
ordinary meditation, and I hope that God will make use of it for my con- 
version and my spiritual adv ancemcnt. Recommend me, I entreat you, 
to the prayers of your good Nifn.* 

With these sanctions a book is brought fotward, the history of 
which, days the editor, may almost be icad in that of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies. The nun had charged him in the name of God to 
keep the precious deposit caiefully during a ccitain season, anil 
publish it when the tune should be indicated. He had so kept it 
during ten years of peisecution and exile. Heaven appeared 
now to have given the sign, and tlie edifying death of the inspiied 
nun, which had removed her trom all persecution, had also dif- 
fused the odour of her vii lues and excited an ardent desire for any 
thing which nright make her better known to the world; and, 
therefore, tho Abb 6 Genet, ‘ without consulting too much the 
suggestions of a prudence which is always pusillanimous/ brings 
to light, he says, these details, in which all mankind arc inte~ 
rested, -and over which the public has aii incontestable fight, as 
being solely intended for their ediiicatibu and happiness. That 
no solemnity may be w anting, he affixes these texts of scripture 
as mottos to his title-page, his avant-propos, and his preliminary 
discourse : 


* I thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, because tbo$ 
bast hid these things from* tlic wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
Uftto babes.’ ‘ It is gowl to keep close the secret of a king, but it is l* 
mHirableto reveapk'** works of God/ * Beloved, believe not every spir% 
hut frjwShc s|M5fc whether they are of God, because many false proph&te 
are gone out into tke world/ * , JT 

Jeanne le Roy^r, as she was called before she professed fts 
a ntifotwas the daughter of poor parents, and bom in the vi)I*q£ 
P? two leagues from Foug&res. youth her pe 
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desire tor a religious life, she overcame all the opposition, of 
the devil, the world, and the flesh, and all the dangers of her 
condition. That no injustice may be done to the.Abb6, we. 
shall use his own manner of expression. The assistance of 
her good angel and her* trust in the Blessed Virgin » were on 
many occasions useful to her; but the most tender and. most 
lively, devotion imprinted on her souJ/was that toward the thrice 
holy sacrament of the altar, her .love for the adorable person of 
our Lord having always been proportionate, if that may be said, 
to the favours which she actually jycceived! * IJ#u reuse Came qui 
sait entretenir avec spu Dieu cejle douce correspoudance de ten- 
dresse reciproque , ce deliciem r commerce d’ amour qui fait le paradis 
de la ter re !’ At the age of fifteen or sixteen she lost her father; 
her intention then was to live with her mother, and support her 
by her labour as long as she lived; but the mother soon died also, 
and Jeanne, who was then left destitute, had no other wish than 
to obtain admission into some convent as servant, the better to 
keep her vow of continence and secure her salvation; and this 
she made the object of her prayers to the Virgin. Houses of Re- 
treat are occasionally opened in Roman Catholic countries for 
the reception of those devotees \vl»p desire to put themselves 
upon a spiritual regimen for a certain time, under the care of 
a director, or conscience-keeper, and have not the means of doing 
this effectually at home. The Jesuits made great use of tliisf 
device for establishing llieir authority over weak minds. Notice 
was given that a house of this kind was opened in the suburb of 
Foug tires; thither Jeanne repaired: though a cabal was formed, 
against her, she was at last admitted without a dowr}*; and upon 
taking the vows she assumed the name of Sister Nativity. 

‘ These good nuns/ says* the Abbe, € knew her already sufficiently to 
cliuse her in preference to tlm other applicants; but who could have told 
them then, that the poor girl to whom they granted for charity the lowest 
place among' their servants, would soon be, and, in fact, already was, 
the most favoured by God ; that she would one day become the glory, 
the ornament, and, perhaps, the resource and support of tbeir order, and* 
an oracle of religion for her own age and for following ages !' 

Sister Nativity entered now with the best will upon all thte^ 
virtued bf her profession: in other words, ujmn a course of thosO r 
pradf^es which the monastic orders borrowed n&to caster n ppefe) 
stiliQnVfor the misery of their poor deluded votaries, thtrcoriuptioiT 
of Christianity, and the degradation of human nature; walcftite 
and^aiiting, haircloth and self-flagellation, 1 'formed apart of thiiwp- 
rii®fregi%n. She regaled herself sometimes with layiiig/^®-^ 
tl^r|mJ. nettles he^ bed amjbone day she was surprize<f^|ie 
act;Hof sipping pother things equally )oathsoiw&. 

vat. xxxm. NO/wyr. , ( Chaqm 
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4 Chaque sens eut c misi sa mortification propre.’ Enough had by 
tjbft* time transpired of die extraordinary graces with which she 
had been favoured in her secular state, to alarm her modesty ; 
these graces were redoubled now as her virtues increased. 4 Et 
Dieu sembla* jaloux de la dedommager par lui-mtme dt t tout ce 
qu 9 elte eut a endurer da da demon et de ses autres ennemis ; 
jusques-fd qeie J . C. lui aI^tarut en peksonne et uji pakla 'a 
Plusieuks reprises, comrne yous le verrons dans la t>uite de sow. 
recueil! 9 % 

A light like hqfs was* not inwnded to be hidden under a bushel* 
and notwithstanding her modesty and hei c^i 6, the Abb6 assures 
us, that God peimitted her extraordinary favouis to be \isible to 
a cci tain degree. Cei tain dircctoi s and missionary priests, to whom 
at different times she had revealed the secrets of her inteiior life. 


agreed, with her consent, that M. Audoin, who was at that time 
director of the convent, and in whom she had great confidence, 
should commit to writing the extraordinary things which God had 
impaited to her concerning the fate of the universal chinch, and 
that of Frauce in particular. The Abbe believes that those wri- 
tings, which ha\e never appeared, contained much fuller prophe- 
cies concerning the revolution than were delivered to him. M. 
Audoin communicated his notes to M. L’Aiticle, who was di- 
rector of the Ursuline nuns in the same town ; this person had at 
first been disposed to considerithe sister in a favourable light; but 
he was startled now by her predictions that the church of Fiance 
would be shaken and its pillais thrown down, and considering her 
as one^who was the dupe of her own imagination, told her that 
she was in danger of heiesy. Luther, he said, and otlieis of that 
stamp, had in like manner predicted the fall of the church : — She 
was either, like them, in error, or she was mad. Sister Nativity 
was alarmed at this ; suspected, for a moment, that she was in 
truth deceived, and prevailed on M. Audoin to bum her notes. 
Audoin died soon afterwards, and the sister was exposed to a cruel 
series of chagrins and humiliation. The nuns had discovered 
something concerning the nature of her communications with M. 
Audoin, and regarding her either as a hypocrite or a visionary, 
**»ight to mortify liter ’in all wajs. She had not fess to endure 
frq m her new dir^Krs, to none of whom she could venture tp 
unbosom h^rseflfot the subject which filled her mind * and lastly, 
God himself (it«, is the Abbd's language!) seemed now to have 
abandoned her to herself and to her enemies ; heaven, as if it had 
of brass/ appeared leagued with, earth and even with 
helf fo afflict her. 

Jfrut these displeasures and this insupportable aridity w£g<t 
n<j|f all that she had to endure; bodily ^afflictions of the sev£r$|!f 

kind 
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kind were fcuperadded to her trial's. After suffering ift the howl 
acrid in the chest, an enormous tumour appeared upon her kne&if 
it was removed by an operation, which left a cancerous sore, and 
deprived her of the use of the limb. She prevailed upon her 
director to say for her a mass in honour of the PaSsioh, and of 
the Griefs of the Virgin at the foot oV the Cross; the nuns also 
performed a novene for her with the 4me intention • and during 
that noveuc she was miraculously healed. One heavier misfortune 
was yet in store, (if sufferings which sli£ herself solicited from 
Heaven may be galled misfortmics;) — an exertion which she 
made beyond her strength produced hernia , and endangered her 
life. She did not fear death, but the thought of submitting to ait 
operation which would have offended her delicacy was insupport- 
able. The Sorbonne was consulted to know whether a nun was 
bound in conscience to undergo any such operation for the sake 
of saving her life, and tiie decision was, that she might let the 
disease take ij;s course if she pleased. Accordingly she trusted 
her case to Providence alone. 4 Aimi cette Jille generous^ s’elevd 
au-dessus de tonte consideration par la crainte et d la seufe ap- 
parence de ce qui potjvoit dkplaire aux yeux infiniment pur* 
de son divin Eroux V 1 

More than thirty vears were past in these trials; latterly, how- k 
ever, she was persuaded that she had not been deceived in her' 
first imagination ; and at last she was fortunate enough to have an 
abbess and a director, who saw that something might be made of 
her. In the summer of 1790 the Abbe Genet v.ws appointed 
director of these nuns, very unexpectedly, lie assure^ us, on his 
own part, but not so on that of Sister Nativity, who assured him" 
afterwards that this appointment had been revealed to her. The 
superior. Mademoiselle Pelagic Brunei des Seraphims , in giving 
the new director the list 8f nuns who were to be under his spi- 
ritual care, told him there w as one among them who had particu- 
lar reasons for wishing to unburthen her heart to him. Her 
predictions, as she said, had formerly made some noise, and in 
consequence she had not been seen in the parlour for fifteen 
years. This #vas by her own choice. Arql a further proof bff, 
her exemplary virtues, the superior said that she ate nothing 
the fg&vings of the other sisters, and wore nc^jaher ^lothes thija ; 
wbaithey had cast off, — which would scarcely have b*Jkn smeabte 
in Rag Fair; for, according to the rules of that sisterhood, eviry 
nriri wore the. same habit seven years by day, and then seven y$WS L 
by ttight, rifter which the rags were made up for the poor. ' 
Sister Nativity pjreterred one of £hese patched habits to any 
She did wot ^e*ur on#*' outwardly, always used 
under garment till the last tatter. The lady-superior upon seeing 
^ b b 2 her 
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her thus attired could not help saying in her heart, Behold the. 
livery of virtue! the ornaments of humility ! But the Abb6 would 
see her* and learn how to appreciate her by the relation which she 
would give him of herself. 

After the$e preliminaries the new director had his first inter- 
view with Sister Nativity^ 

‘ She was Vaiting for me, ne says, ‘ alone, and with a pensive air, in 
the place to which I repaired* at the hour appointed. After we had 
saluted, she asked leave to be seated, and seated herself immediately. It 
was the first time that we had \?een each other. 1 confess that I was 
struck with that ‘venerable and iV*agre countenance, with that veiled 
forehead, with those eyes wherein modesty was painted, and, above all, 
with that air of predestination which cannot be expressed, but which in- 
finitely surpasses every thing that is called beauty and personal merit in 
persons of the world ; a stature of the most advantageous height, with 
limbs proportioned to it, high shoulders, 0 a negligent and somewhat rus- 
tic deportment, a trembling head, a lengthened figure, and features 
strongly marked, were all that I could remark of her physique; but still 
to represent this stamp of holiness, I had almost said of divinity, which 
sometimes impressed upon her form a certain image of the beauty of her 
soul, she should be painted at the Communion Table.* 

After some introductory compliments, by which it appears that 
she expected in him a director who was disposed to give her cre- 
dit for her pretensions, and that he was prepared to deal with her 
as if he did, she told him that she felt inspired to make her final 
appeal to his tribunal, and submit wholly to his decision, upon all 
the points wlpcli disquieted her. According to wliat she saw l»o 
yvould be the last director of that convent, and it was her full 
wish that lie should be hers; she should die content in his hands 
when he should have heard the details of her life, and of all that 
God had wrought with her — in a word*, when she should have 
discharged her conscience upon him. i,t I shall furnish you with 
a subject whereon to exercise your zeal, my father/ said she, f foY 
my wants are great, and I shall give you some work/ * Je puis 
assurer / says the Abbe in this place — ‘ qu y en celu 9 clu mows, elk 
ne s’est pus irompee / Reminding him then that his business in 
the convent would ^not allow him leisure fur devoting his time to 
ikor at present, she A prc?posed a second interview after eight days, 
and requested hj$^ the mean time to look over a paper con? 
tainiiig certain practices of piety to which she had bound herself^ 
saying she would explain to him hereafter how and by whom they 
l&d been presented to her. ^ 

^ This paper had been written by the abbess, at her dictation, 
dWingherlast illness. It began thus: — f PrSised, adored, lov|<i 
mi 1 miriked be Jesus Christ in Heaven, and in the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar/ The sister then promised to make as rngfty 
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Visits to the Holy Sacrament as there were hours in the day, from" 
five in the morning till nine at night, at every hour making some* 
reflection upon the interior of the sacred heart of Christ, and me*? 
dilating in regular succession upon the mysteries of his life and 
glory. All these visits were to be in heart and mind/not in body, 
except at those hours when she should Joe attending chapel with 
the community. She engaged never to pass a quarter of an hour 
without thinking of the person or presence of God, unless she 
was asleep, or surprized by some pressing occupation, or some 
extraordinary and unforeseen interruption. M. Audoin had per- 
mitted her to bind heryelf to tlie.^i observances for her whole life, 
by vow; mats sous condition que si jamais cette promesse venoit 
a lai causer da trouble et de C inquietude, die ne subsisteroit plus , 
and that the confessor should always have the power of explaining, 
restricting or annulling it, as lie might think expedient. The 
Abbe in like manner permitted her to renew it, but sans s' if obliger 
sous peine de picher. In other words, her priests permitted her to 
make this vow, with a saving clause that she was at liberty to 
observe it just as much or as little as she pleased. Had their 
church dealt always thus considerately with religious enthusiasm 
and religious madness, how much of» the guilt and misery which 
its vows have occasioned would have been spared ! 

This interview was followed by forty or fifty others, the details 
of which M. Genet presents to the Christian reader in the name 
of that Being whom, lie says, lie believes to be the sole author of 
what he thus brings forward, and to whom, accordiyg to all ap- 
pearance, Christianity is beholden for it. With this solemnity 
the gross and palpable imposture is introduced ! One sister only, 
beside the abbess, was privy to their meetings, and that sister soon 
afterwards became abbess herself. In the course of the second 
meeting. Sister Nativite complained grievously of certain internal 
struggles, and told the Abbe she had heard most distinctly a voice 
in the depth of her soul, which said, 

* Oh, my child, seest thou not that this is the devil, who always per- 
forms his part, and seeks only to oppose my designs? The simple means 
which thou hast for resisting this terrible enemy is by obedience to iny, 
church. Go tliSn, and inform the director wlioiA 1 ^ave sent thee of ttyi? 
Mtuatiojjj he will speak to thee in my name, amr^eliver thee from per- 
plexities from which thou canst not free thyself $ be nbcile-to his^pjee, 
and Hake, without hesitation, the course which he will indicate on my 
part,* 

Upon this M. Genet gives her an infallible tesA whereby to dis-, 
tinguisli truth from error, and real inspiration from delusion 
was simply to ask herself whether she professed an inviolably ^ 
tachigent and blind obedience to the person of Christ, the woVo, 
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of Ghrist, and«thechurch of Christ* for this the devil could not 
imitate, and feared to counterfeit. Every suggestion which tended 
to make us in any thing oppose the laws and decisions of the true 
church, (to wit, the church of Rome,) — to withdraw us from the 
yoke of its dbedicnce, awl make us break the unity of the faithy— 
any such suggestion coiitd be nothing but pure error, and pro- 
ceed only flom the father cn lies. The object of every inspiration 
always discovered its origin, and by considering whither it tended 
We might infallibly ki\ow from whom it came. * Mon pere 9 ex- 
claimed the nun, — c ah! quel trait de hunihre! . . . c’est f evidence 
mime. 9 After some length of dVscourse, in. which the director ex- 
plained how the devil had been attempting to seduce her into the 
two abominable heresies of J ansenisni and Pelagianism, assured 
her that all heresies involved the most palpable absurdities and 
contradictions, and that the respectful and religious silence, which 
was at least more apparent in heretical places of worship than in 
Roman Catholic churches, was an aitilice of the devil’s, he 
exhorted her to persevere in believing the impressions which she 
felt; and she assuied him that God had said to her before all that 
he said now, and almost in the same words — ( Oui , mon pare , rout 
eela Dieu me Tavoit dit auparavant : ce son! les mimes pensees, et 
presqne les mimes termes.) In the third interview she informed him 
that Christ had often appeared to her in the human form which 
he had borne upon earth. The Abk6 assures his readers that 
what is now to follow exceeds in sublimity and beauty all that 
philosophers % and moralists of all ages have produced. 

# Let us,\he says, ‘ prepare to hear her as an oracle of Heaven ; let 
us open our ears to her voice, and if the Comforter ( Vesprit consolateur) 
makes use of her to make himself understood by us, let us beware of op- 
nosing any obstacle to his grace. “ To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts !'* Let us regard </hat she is about to say to us 
like a new apocalypse. — rr Blessed is he that readeth, and they that bear, 
the words or this prophecy, and keep those things which are written 
therein, for the time is at band/' * 

She now desired him to insert these words at the head of what 
he wrote — ‘ By Jj^us and Mary, in the name of the most Holy 
trinity, I obey P Christ, she said, had desired that an epigraph 
should be affixe&rrfnis to denote that he was the author of tms 
works*" Hjf orders were, she said, to begin by speaking of the 
Trinity, and she relates accordingly in what manner it had been 
manifested to herj. how she had seen it! In this revelation she 
had also seen what man would have been if Paradise had not, been 
lA«t, how innocence and purity would have clothed onr bodies 
,>pth a certain light as with a garment — * sous laquelle, comm tikis 
h rempart de Tamable pudeur, ik eustint etc a tabri de touH^mr 
,f Accents? 
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detente' It was farther revealed to her, and is communicated" to 
the world as matter of revelation, by her precious director, that if 
man had not fallen, 

* jamais la concupiscence ne se f&t fait sentir dans ses mcmbrcs , ni lari- • 
volte dans ses sens . Son corps, comme son esprit et son emit j edt iti sounds 
4 la loi divine ; il nc sc fit, on tout , proptpt que la volonte de son Dieu. 
he seul desir de s'y conformin', en compliant Ic nomhre dcs ft us, Vc&t parte 
4 sa reproduction , nan > qu'il y cut iprouxe aucun mouvement de concupiscence, 
Cet actc de devoir lui c&l etc aussi mtritoirc que les louunges ct ks adora- 
tions qui eussent fait son occupation la plus or dihair c,* 

A worthy subject of ^revelation )ruly, and an appropriate subject 
of conversation between a nun and her confessor ! 

Much also was revealed to her to confound those errors con- 
cerning predestination, which she was told would once more be 
renewed. It was explained***) her, that if men had not sinned, the 
number of the elect would long ago have been complete, and that 
the world \vc$|ld have been at an end ; but as it was for the sake 
of the elect alone that the world w as created, so it is owing to 
their rarity in every generation that it has not yet reached its last 
day. She was assured that at the moment of conception a guar- 
dian angel was assigned to the soal of every human creature. 
Were it not for their continual aid, infinitely more pagans than now 
perish would eternally be lost. She saw in what manner the soul 
mstantaueously unites itself with die body, and, carrying with it 
that vital heat in which individual sensation and spiritual life 
exist, sets the functions of life in motiou. She ws|s made to un- 
derstand the anguish which a guardian angel endures v whei\ all his 
efforts for his ward are unavailing, and the * terrible position’ in 
which the Creator is placed when he is compelled to hate and 
punish eternally a soul triiich he has created and loved, and would 
fain have redeemed! Governing infants who die unbaptized, she 
was informed that God communicates to them before their death 
what they are, and that they are to appear before him; and then 
- their good angels deposit them in Limbo, and leave them there. * 
Sister Nativity w as next to tell her director what she had learnt 
concerning tjie Incarnation ; when, on the njcht before the inter- 
view appointed for their discourse, the Vl^gm Mary appeared*^* 
jber, and said, * What, my daughter, you sperk^of the great mys- 
tery of the Incarnation ; and would you say nothing would you 
cause nothing 4o be written of her in whom thatdneffable prodigy 
operated? would you say nothing of me, who am the channel 
of igrace, and the organ of the will of Heaven ?’ Confused, and 
.feeling the severest pain from the justice of this reproach, the ^pnn 
had no power to reply, but waited humbly for the further revAfe- 
4ion, which she resolved faithfully to communicate, and which 
V/..* B B 4’ was 
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was immediately vouchsafed. She saw the Almighty surrounded 
with the golden circle of his eternity, wherein all things' were 
comprehended. But, elevated far above all things, and more ra- 
diant than the sun, the incomparable Virgin was there, and the 
Almighty addressed her v in words which the nun at once under- 
stood as intended to prove* the tenei of her immaculate concep- 
tion. 

This confessor then puts into the nun’s mouth a description 
of the act and manner of the Incarnation with an impiety of im- 
posture, which, though common in the Romish church, is so 
monstrous, so flagitious, so revoking to cvsry religious and well 
regulated mind, that there are few readers who would not shud- 
der and close our pages with disgust, if the particular instance 
were laid before them. The fabricator of this wicked imposition, 
Jiowever, exclaims, * Voild bien , si jt ne me irompe, la vraie doc- 
trine de I’Jig/ise sur V Incarnation , ex paste d’ttne manitre anssi 
frappante cju orthodox e. Jamais peut-elre on navbit rieti (lit de 
plus clair, de plus precis , vi de plus fort, contre lesfausses doc- 
trines (Vtm Arias, (Fun Apollinaire, (Tun Nestorius , d’tin Sahel lias, 
et de tons les enneniis de la divinite de J. C. et de la mat emit L 
divine de sa bienheureuse mere!' 

The sister is now made to say that in her revelation the church 
had been shown her under the image of a delicious garden, where 
the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy was placed in beautiful order. 
-Christ appeared at their head, and invested all the members with 
•his divine power, in the form of a white robe of dazzling bright- 
ness. * He ( bcgan with the first of the apostles, and went on 
through all their successors till the end of time. They appeared 
so glorious, and so exquisite an odour was exhaled from them, 
that the vision was ecstatic: she thought that Christ was to be 
seen in each of these lights, and she regarded them almost as so 
many divinities; and this reminded her that she had once with h£r 
spiritual eyes seen a priest clothed with the same light, and had 
been instructed that it denoted the grandeur and sublimity of the 
.priesthood. Our Lord, when he displayed to her this assemblage, 
said, * Behold my ministers! behold those who are # to judge the 
«~«*fA3iverse with me! *vVKoso hears them, hears me; whoso despises 
-them, despises lu^Svhoso honours them, honoun me; whoso 
touches th^ni, touches me!’ He then explained to her that it was 
he himself who placed each of his ministers in the church, even as 
he it was who placed the stars in the firmament; and that no terift* 
poral power could displace them, dispose of their jurisdiction, 
t restrict their powers, nor diminish their authority. She saw also 
infallible Tribunal in which the Holy Spirit resides, and 
i&pm whence its oracles are distributed to the whole church; atitid 
/r y she 
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she saw how the merits of our Saviour imparted their efficacy 4o 
the Seven Sacraments. 4 Ah, monphre! le beau coup-d’vril !’ 

Afterwards the diabolical intentions of Lucifer against this 
holy church were manifested to her — 4 Ah, man pire, mon pereP 
She saw Satan himself distribute to his, satellites a Certain matter, 
with which he marked them on the fijfehead, or the skin; forth- 
with they appeared covered with a leprosy, and communicated it 
to all who suffered themselves to be touched by them. These 
emissaries of the devil, these precursors pf Antichrist, were those 
impious writers wjjo had laid the foundation of irreligion under 
the specious name of philosophy . So it was revealed to her^and 
at the same time she had distinctly heard these words, which she 
charged the director not to alter, because they were of God : — 

4 The sentinels are asleep, the enemies have forced the barriers, 
and arc in the heart of thetrity. They have even gained the cita- 
del, and placed their seat there. The powers of darkness have 
extended their empire; they have erected altars, and set up their 
idols to be adored !’ And then she saw in her vision the overthrow 
of the church by the revolutionary government. The constitu- 
tional clergy, however, appear to excite more indignation than the 
unbelievers, and against them it is c a\y Lord denounces his indig- 
nation, with a special declaration that the property of the church 
must he reclaimed: — 4 Malheur aux trail res ct aux apostats! 
malheur aux usurpateurs des hi elite dc mon Eglise, cornnie a tons 
ceux qui mep risen! son autorite ! — Je foudroierai cetle superbe au- 
dacieuse . — Je lui redemanderai un heritage essentifllement destine 
a Penlretien de mas temples et de mes ministres, comme au : loulage - 
meat de mes pauvres 

This, in fact, is the burthen of the song, the object of these 
pious or rather impiouS impostors being to persuade the ignorant 
and credulous, who arfc every where the great majority,, that 
Christ has by immediate and recent revelation confirmed all the 
corruptions of the Romish church, and all the pretensions of the 
Romish clergy. Reason enough will appear as we proceed for 
believing that though the Sister Nativity may have been more dr 
less crazy, Jjer dreams are merely hints fqr the Abb6 to work 
upon, and that he has adopted just cnorvjhW them to exewme^* 
his fancy as a cover for fraud. For this purpose he enters into 
details which may suggest something to the next p’&et who takes 
Armageddon for his subject. The sister has a •prophetic view of 
antichrist, to whom all the graces necessary fjpr salvation will be 
accorded, and, moreover, extraordinary ones ; bu$ he will harden 
,his heart, and be delivered over to it at last. Then will thei$ be 
a terrible scandal in the church, and a general carnage throughout 
the world* Deceit, 4ieachery, hypocrisy, and wickedness of every 

• kind 
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kind are to prevail f false miracles will be performed, false prophets 
will abound, and hell will display its illusions and have all its forces 
at work. But at the same time the faithful will receive a support 
proportionate to the emergency. Their good angels and other 
spiritual powers will be allowed to appear for their consolation 
and protection. Miracles^will be frequent, and many of those 
who shall be » put to death tor the faitn, will be raised from the 
dead. The resurrection will be public and notorious, and being 
thetl immortal and impossible, they will become the defenders of 
their brethren. Crucifixion will be the ordinary mode of martyr- 
dom, as most characteristic of tfyat hatred against Christ with 
which the persecutors will be filled ; but their power will extend 
only to those who have been predestined to this glory, and when 
their number is complete, the Archangel Michael, who is the 
most ardent defender of the church militant, will appear to the little 
remnant that is left, and bid them in the name of God follow him 
to a country yvhere they will find an asylum. He will place him- 
self at jfljieir head, and the whole church will follow' him, as the 
children of Israel followed Moses to the .promised land. He will 
lead them into the midst of a desert, a vast solitude, where they 
will suffer sore trials from hunger, thirst, and all the miseries of 
want, but these will only be means of sanctification for them. God 
will support them sometimes by miraculous bread, sometimes 
by his divine word, finally by his own body in the communion, 
which will then be their sole food ! Then, when the rest of the 
earth is abandqned to the children of perdition, the earthquakes 
which convulse it will open vast caverns in the rocks and moun- 
tains, which the faithful will convert into temples ; there they will 
v place the altars and the sacred vessels and ornaments which they 
have preserved ; there they will every day celebrate the divine mys- 
teries. Their whole occupation will be in prayer and praise* 
Perfect union will exist among them. There will be no abuse, 
no scandal between the sexes, no talk, of marriage, je doute si On 
y pensera, says the Abbe for the nun, da moms Dieu ne rrienfait 
rien connoitre . At length, when the hour approaches, Michael 
Will march them into , a land of bliss, which the director supposes 
the Garden or E^en, and put them in possession of it, for- 
bidding them to paawrits limits. Beyond these limits there will 
be a chaos of darkness all around ; within, they will be enlight- 
ened by a sun created expressly for their use, whose light will not . 
extend beyond their horizon. 

• * Here they wjjl set about building churches in order that mast 
be celebrated with due form, and God will suppfy them with 
materials, teach them how to build, and give them plans' and de? 
signs for their work. Every day mass will be performed; the 

people. 
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people, in the height of devotion and happy expectation, willlook 
daily for the Messiah’s coming; and the great business of all is 
to be the service of the altar. Here our Lord is to take his chief 
delight, and here numbers are to be the martyrs of their own de-_ 
vouF desires, consumed by the ardour of their love, and by their 
eagerness to see and to possess him, in his glory. Suddenly, all 
these consolations are to be withdrawn. It was revealed to the 
sister how Christ took pleasure in mortifying his mournful and 
afflicted spouse, making her drink deeply of the bitter cup of his 
own passion, and^filling tier with anguish and reproach ; all which 
the worthy director 9 assures is a most orthodox and probable 
revelation. He gives us, also, a precious note upon the descrip- 
tion which follows, when the spouse, after her seeming desertion, 
enjoys again the presence of her beloved, and divine love exhausts 
his quiver upon her heart, till it can bear no more. But here 
the nun must speak for herself, or the father confessor for her. 

‘ Ak! dit-tlte, mon tendre epoux , (it is the Spouse who says this,) je rien 
peux plus. Je tombe cn def alliance. Mon caur languit d amour pour vous ! 
Ilbr&le du desir de sunir a vous , et de vous posseder sans crainte de vous 
perdre jamais! Pardonncz mes expressions, mon pvre 9 rien d*xmpur dans 
mes idees , je puis vous t assurer. Je dois rien omettre de ce que Dieu 
me fait voir pour &tre ecrit. Malheur & celui qui, contre les desseins de 
Dieu, trouveroit une occasion de scandalc dans une allegorie toute spi- 
rituelle, qui n est que pour son Edification ! Je vois done dans ce moment , 
le saint Epoux et la sainte Epousc dans des embrassemens et des ravissemens 
'de Vamour le plus tendre et le plus vif Cest comme une union parftdte. 
Mats 7i e pouvant plus suffire, le emir de la sainte Epouss succombe soifa les 
efforts du ditin amour . Ce qui lui fait dire , comme d J. p. surJa croix, 
tout est consomme. Mon Dieu ! mon bien-aime, mon caur ravi de Vos 
beautes tombe en defaillance. Je remets mon ame entre vos mains ! A lor 8, 
mon pdre, je la vois comme expirer . Mats que dis-je! elle est immortelle , 
et comme J. C. en croix , elk sent rcdoubler son ardeur. Cest alors quelle 
pousse les soupirs les plus vifs et les plus ardens vers son divin Epoux , jvs- 
qu au moment ouje la vois y^idormirsur son sein et entre ses bras! 

The worthy director assures his readers, that having ques- 
tioned Sister Nativity upon this, whether she had not read the 
Song of Solomon, she answered, that she knew there was such 
a book in* the scripture, but that she\^aft never read it^ja&r* 

, known any thing more of it than its name, and that it was there* 
AU what she had related, she had seen, and as shcTrelated it, hut 
.she bad seen it in God, in a manner so spiritual arid divine as to 
be infinitely above our senses and our natures, which had no part 
■$ju it, :* de sorte , monpere, que dans louf ce que fai vu, il ne m x est 
nms tombe dans F esprit la moindre idee tani soil peu deshonp4teJ 
, Me adds, that in this spirit the Canticles were written, being dic- 
stated by the same spirit of holiness, and quotes once m ore* to*. 

^ abuse 
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abjuse it, the often abused text of the apostle, that to the pure all 
things are pure. 

In this state of rapture the whole population of this new Eden 
will be summoned once more to mass, unconscious that it is for 
the last time, •All will receive the communion ; and in this mys- 
terious union, these ravishments, these ecstasies, these transports of 
the tendcrest and liveliest love, every one will expire in the em- 
brace of the Lord. And this will be the precious death of the 
children of God, at the very time when all the other children of 
men are cut off, doomsday being come. 

The pari which follows we may consider, i\i> we would the Vo- 
luspa, or the Armageddon, as a display of ail exercise of imagi- 
nation concerning the end of the world, putting aside for the 
present all thought of the fraudulent purpose with which it is 
presented ; only we must remind the reader that this also is in- 
troduced as revelation * in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, through Jesus and Mary, and in the name 
of the thrive Holy Trinity/ 

So affrighted was the sister at the thought of reciting what she 
had foreseen, that an order from God was necessary for making 
her take courage and exert herself to deliver the account. No 
sooner had every living creature expired, than a confused sound 
was heard, (she speaks in the past tense as relating what had 
been foreshown her,) an universal complaint from all inanimate 
beings, each of them then taking up its speech in an eloquent bu^ 
dreadful language. The sun became dark, stopt in his course^ 
and called upon the Creator for vengeance upon those who had* 4 
abused his light, and infected his rays, by committing crime upon 
crime iu his presence and before his face. He demanded repa- 
ration, justice, and vengeance, and to be purified from the sight 
of the pollutions which had sullied him. *»Thc moon, more ani- 
mated still, and blushing as she spake {le rongeur sur le front), 
complained of all that had been done iu|poonlight, and called for. 
vengeance ; and the stars also preferred their accusation against 
the offences of which they had been made witnesses, and, as it 
were, accomplices. Earth raised a louder voice against those 
Uibwtt. she had borne^mf supported, but who had dishonoured 
and defiled her; and the sea, and the elements, trees, plants, all 
animals and yrfiole nature with one accordant cry called for jus- 
tice upon mankind* With that an almighty voice went forth and 
said. Yes, this is the moment in which 1 will renovate all things 
I will make new heavens and a new earth ; and in the twinkling*/ 
oTan jcye it shall be done ! Incontinently a prodigious fire issued ■ 
frpro the firmament, tilled the air, descended upon the earth; and* 
in* a moment consumed, destroyed, and purified every thing, sa 

that 
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that no trace of impurity remained. Nature and the elements, 
were renovated, and new heavens and a new earth were the result. 

That the chosen vessel through whom these revelations were to 
pass, first, to her director, and then, having received his sanction,* 
to the world, might understand all which must takfe place before 
the Consummation of all things, she had now a sight of purga- 
tory, wherein an innumerable multitude of sotfls were seen 
plunged in the devouring flames. JBul the fire of purgatory is 
a discriminating fire, and gives out, or rjither sends in its heat in 
proportion to thy work it has to do. Some souls she saw in 
a state of suffering qqual to tlyt of the damned, except that*they 
had not the desperate assurance that an eternity of torment was 
before them. Yet they were not certain that there would be an 
end ; and the first alleviation vouchsafed them would be this know- 
ledge, which would be given to them when God was softened 
either by the length of their purgation, or by the suffrages of the 
church. She saw numbers who were there for the slightest faults, 
idle words, idle thoughts, distractions in prayer, petites mtdimnees, 
ill-huniours, ill-patience, even imperfections alone are sufficient to 
send them thither, if they had not corresponded in full to the grace 
which had been given them, if they had not sought after God with 
sufficient effort and perseverance ; all what had been wanting in do* 
sert must be made up in suffering, and for some years before the 
day of judgment, the fire is to quicken, supplying by its intensity 
the shortness of the time during which it was to act, and for the benefit 
of the last coiners, putting on its full power, like stearn-engftie, 
and condensing their pains by high pressure to the j>oint«desired. 
The angels, however, will comfort them by explaining the cause 
of this increased temperature, and when the signal for the resur- 
rection is about to be*given, angels will escoit the purified souls 
to join those of the faithful who shall just have expired in ecstasy, 
and angek, also, will take charge of the lifeless bodies that are 
left in Eden. 

The sun and the stars of the new heaven, which the sister saw 
in her revelation, far surpassed the splendour of what is now 
beheld by iriortal eyes ; and the earth had fjr been converted into 
a transparent globe, resembling crystal, cpjt Without its harefe * 
Nothing was destroyed, but all things were renewed, except the 
bodies of the reprobate ; and these were.changed alsc^Jbut changed 
so as to render them a thousand- fold more miserable. It was 
shown them that God would preserve in the new earth every thing 
that, he had made; they were his creatures, he blest them anew, 
and would be praised and glorified by them according to itheir 
capacity, for evermore. Innumerable angels descended uponthe 
renovated earth, they divided themselves to the four corners <*f 

the 
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the world, and, blew from all their trumpets the terrible signal 'for 
the resurrection of the dead. Among Blake's strange designs 
for Blair's poem of the Grave, is one representing the* reunion of 
*. the body aud the soul; the highest genius alone could have con- 
ceived it, and Only madness have dared to attempt die execution. ; 
Sister Nativity's vision is cold in comparison with his vivid anffjpas* 
sinuate delineation. She gives a speech in which the stall of 
some Romish hcautontimorumems asks pardon of the body for its 
rough usage upon earth, find makes advances toward a reconcilia- 
tion, finding, after all, that there is no being perfectly happy 
without it, and that they were made for each other. Je sens que 
je suis pour toi , et que notre sort est tellement lie , que je ne puis , 
en quelque sorte , etre parfaitement heureuse , sans ta participation . 
The reunion being effected, she saw all the multitude of the 
blessed stand up in the flower of youth and beauty, glorified as 
Christ was when he arose from the tomb, their resurrection being 
(we. are told) only an emanation from his; a torrent of delight 
diffuses itself through all their senses, internal aud external, and 
aU.the parts of their celestialized humanity. They enjoy a deli-, 
clous odour, and a delicious taste from a saliva which is at once 
nutriment aud pleasure, and* the juice which circulates within 
them feeds for ever the principle of life and immortality. II 
ne manquera ancune des parties , aiicun des membres necessaires, 
d lintegrite du corps humain . * Dieu ne mutile point ce qti il a 
fait d dessein de conserver. The sheep have already been sepa* 
rated, from the goats, and are now divided into three flocks. 
first, being tljose who had most closely followed the Lamb; otP 
elevated into the highest region of the air; and associated with 
the celestial choir to accompany the King of Glory in his triumph, 
aud redescend upon earth with him. The second division is 
ranged in the firmament, and fill the air to do honour to his pas- 
sage; mixed with choirs of angels, in beautiful - orde#, they pre- 
pare the way for him, strewing it, erecting trophies and triumphal 
aitehes, aud singing hymns of victory. The third division reniain 
below, expecting the coming of the Lord, in ecstasies, not unmin* 
glad with. fear. Position him frappante, sans doute t . moto pire, 
-jaysfcSister Nativity; v^ro, it must always be remembered, is re- .. 
taring what her director or amanuensis declares she had seen.’ 

Quel ajfrqfw spectacle on the other hand ! ‘ Hell vomits fordid 
the souls which it contains, — vomits them,' the sister says, * t<? 
denote the violence ( with which they were ejected; and the devils " 
come with them, and a compulsory reunion is effected betweeff 
thesfc souls and the bodies, which being covered and saturated* 
With every imaginable species of disease, infection, and torment*, 4 
. it ra ahell even for the damned spirits to re-enter.' Then' she 
v * beheld 
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beheld die Almighty open the gate of eternity, and Time war 
then no more. The cross appeared in the sky with insupport- 
able radiance* The King of Glory approached on his throne of 
justice, resting on a luminous globe or cloud, which thundered 
and .lightened on all sides during the descent; bift on the left 
only as it drew nearer the earth. The whole host of heaven 
accompany it, and range themselves in order where it stops, some 
thirty feet above the earth. The court of heaven and the church 
surrpund their King. Round about the judgement-seat are thrones 
upon which the apostles seat themselves, and all the ministers 'of 
Christ in succession, down to the last good priest. And these 
have, the privilege of being seated during the last assize, a privi- 
lege granted to no other person, the mother of the Redeemer 
alone excepted, who in that character is recognized as Queeu 
Sovereign of the universe. * The other saints remain standing in 
respect for the judge, and also for the authority of those (the 
Roman Catholic priests, to wit) whom he is pleased to associate 
with him in this great judgement. The Book of Conscience 
haviug been brought, and its seals opened, die Lord calls to his 
ministers, tells them they are now associated with him to sit in 
judgement upon tlieir enemies, and 4hose for whom they had la- 
boured and prayed in vain ; and demands of them what in justice * 
they think ought to be done with these unfortunate culprits, and 
what tjiey wish him to do. They rose from their thrones, and 
witjh one voice, replied, * O Lord our God, we demand justice 
attji vengeance upon these wretches who have outraged thee/ 
Thfe spirits of the just cried Amen; and all nature Repeated the 
terrible words. Justice and Vengeance; let the wicked be eter- 
nally confounded! 

We shall spare our readers the lengthened account of the classi- 
fication of sinners which follows. In one corner the unbaptized 
infants and the pagan children, who had died before they had dk» 
course of reason, stood apart like sheep in a flock, looking on and 
awaiting their lot, without either hope or fear. Our Lord turned 
to his* clergy and asked if these little creatures were not worthy of , 
compassion, seeing that, though not regenerated, they had com- 
mitted np offence. 4 It is a grief to me, 1 ^piitess/ said he, * that 
I cannot, in some degree, admit them to the happiness of the 
elect;;; for the original stain which I behold in them oppose* the 
effect of my goodness, and justice leaves no room for mercy i» 
their case, seeing that the sentence which excludes them from the 
eternal beatitude of the saints is irrevocable/ But he asked if 
nothing could be done for them; saying he was desirous *of 
favouring them as far as was possible. The clergy being con- 
sulted, referred every thing to his good pleasure, declaring, how-| 
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dVcir, as they werg called upon to speak, that it would not appear 
t<> them! jiist if these innocents were condemned to eternal shflfer- 
ulg forthe fault of Adam. To be deprived of the divine presence 
yva s all that the taint from which they had not been* cleansed 
cdtild deserve. Vans avez soulage man caur, et satisfaifi mon- 
amour, par ce que vous venez de prononcer , leur dit J . C\ Und lie 
disclosed to*ihem ail admirable secret, which Satan, who tvas re- 
garding these children as his lawful prey, had ne\er suspected. 
It was that they should ^inhabit the new earth, and there eterin&Hy 
gfijoy a certain natural beatitude, consisting in an entire e&eittp- 
tion from all evils, and in all the ^lappiness yvhich mankind would 
have enjoyed, had they continued in the state of innocence wherein 
out first parents were created. They were to he always young, 
always vigorous, exempt from passions, and also des besoins in- 
commodes de la nature humaine . The celestial court resounded 
with applause at this declaration, all nature seemed to tremble 
.wijji joy, and the church returned hymns of thanksgiving to the ^ 
Creator. 

The sentence, * go ye, accursed of my Father/ was then 
littered ; they w ere pronounced a thousand and a thousand titties 
accursed. Heaven shuddered at the sentence. Earth opened. 
The cross, the Saviour, and the triumphant host of the blessed 
ascended; the reprobate wcie precipitated by thunder-bolts into 
the vast centre of the globe, where Ilell received and dosed its 
£ates upon them ; and the Almighty set upon those gales the seal/ 
of eternity. Jn thus fixing the situation of Ilell, the dirdSpr 
assures us, f that the new Apocalypse is in conformity with ffie 
opinion of many fathers and doctors, and that Bcllarmine, among 
others, has proved it against Beza, both by scripture and reason. 
The nun proceeded to say, that Christ assured her he could 
not help inclining the balance, in wlikdi even the wicked wer& 
weighed, on the side of mercy ; and that his compassion and his 
mercy were found even in Hell ; and to prove this he invited her 
there. Sister Nativity did not like the invitation ; she woiild even 
have refused it, and actually attempted to resist ; but the will divine 
made itself felt by her, she was constrained to obey, and in$i$tit]jy jn 
•Hs-11 she was — cloj^cl yi there — mais favois la consolation. sm adtjs, 
de my voir avec J\ G. qui s’ entretenoit avec moi pour irilxpliquer 
ce que je djfvois vous Jairc ter ire. She had been there i\\ spirit 
once before, and w r as surprized now at seeing how much ^mdrip 
firmly it was fastened with red-hot bars and bolts, but the reason 
was satisfactorily explained; she saw 7 it now as it is to be! softer 
J)teomsday, when there is never more to be ingress or egress, 
^ascriptions of Ilell are of all $ucli, tilings .the easiest, Ipjfl upon.. 
~*her subject has so much fancy been exercised; Jet us tyke , 

’ the 
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theopportuuity of adding, that the young writer “who lets his ima- 
gination riot in horrors, incurs a worse d<mge» than that of merely 
vitiating hb, taste. M(e shall pursue Sister Nativity's account of 
this place no farther. 

The veracious director here introduces a truly original proof 
that these revelations are genuine and divine. The sister, he 
says, stopt in her narrative and asked him if he knew what a 
vulture was. Yes, he replied, a bird of prey, very cruel and very 
voracious. Ah! yes, my father, she rejoined, yes, he is cruel ! I 
saw (be Infernal monster. I think I see him now, tearing the 
entrails p£,Jds victilns with his dreadful beak and talons ! I could 
never havebelieved there bad Seen such monsters among birds ; 
and as I did not know what name to give it, Christ told me that 
it should be called a vulture. With this proof of its inspiration, 
the Abbe presents the description of Hell as what Abraham 
had refused to grant upon the petition of the rich man, but 
Christ has now vouchsafed. A soul has returned, he says, in 
* this instance from the place of torment to report what she had' 
there sfeen with her own eyes; and her report ought not to appear 
suspiciou9;to those who knew her virtues, believed in a future state,' 
and did not set at defiance the threats of the Gospel. Neverthe- 
less, those who reject the Scriptures will reject this also, and will 
only be hardened by it in unbelief. For once this pious director 
speaks truth, and speaks it knowingly; for it is by such impostures 
as be is here endeavouring to palm upon the world, that so many 
pwdptis in Roman Catholic countries are made infidels and coil- 
finned in their infidelity. * 

The scheme of her revelations, which we have followed thud 
far, is comprized in the first volume of this remarkable work. 
The second, the Abbe jssures us, is not only equally important 
for shlvation, but even, m many respects, superior. Accordingly 
it soon appears that the particular object of these visions is W 
establish '.the corruptions of the Romish church, — it is the old 
deyi.ee of endeavouring to prove false doctrines by feigned reve- 
lations. Thus during the church services connected with the Ju* 
bilee # she saw the Trinity, and the Virgin, and the Apostles pre- 
sehfew me service, and heard a voice front tkf^ presence exclaim^ 
vj^pe ! to whosoever shall attempt tc> usurp, oppress, dflp* 
press, or contradict this power of the Sovereign pontiff, these 
immutable and infallible truths!’ — Thus too we have visions add 
revelations to prove the doctrine of Tran substantiation, for the 
support of which so many impious fables haue been fabricated* , 
an&sto many victims ■'have been burnt alive. By firte it can no 
longer be supported, but that the fraudulent will continues? tb 
exist and to act there is abundant proof before ti$« lt‘ is pei*- 
» 1>ol. xxxni. no. lxvi* cc forming 
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forming a seasonable duty to expose these frauds, though the 
rWder should sometimes shudder at the ijhpiety and the profli- 
g&cyiriVofved in such representations. For, be it remembered, 
this is a legend of yesterday, — and the persons are yet living aipong 
us by whom these fables were seen and approved before they weie 
committed to the press. Christ, the sister is represented as s^y^ng, 
appeared to, her one day, dune mani&re intericure ; and then he 
exhibited himself to her, (it is needful to prepare the reaaer for 
What is coining, and to assure him that there is no distortion, no 
exaggeration in this faithful account,) — he exhibited himself m 
the precise form and attitude which he assuuled at t^nioipeuts 
6*f his conception and of his bii(h ! ! 

* Voildj ma Jitlc , me dit-il , en tournant icrs moi scs yeux pleins <T amour, 
wild V attitude quefai pris et Uagr table spectacle quej'ai donnt d mon Phe 
dis le premier instant de ma namance , et de rna conception , tt voild le 
licte quil vovs faut etudier pendant votre rctraite. — Quel livie ! mon phe, 
quit est rempti d one t ion ! qutl renfermc dcs choses mirvedleuscs! Peut on 
so latter de V etudier T ' ' 

Were we bringing these impious fiauds to light from sttch ca* 
nonized legends as those of the blessed Margaret of Cortona, St. 
Ida of Louvain, the blessed Cohunba, and otheis, for whom their 
directors and accomplices, tlie Abb6 Genets of former ages, have 
succeeded in obtaining a place in the Romish Kalendar, it would 
be said they occurred in daik ages, and must be imputed to 
ignorauce and credulity; — but this is of our own times ; it is a n$W 
piece from the old manufactory; a sample of that perpetual fed#* 4 
cession of miracles, to which the Romanists appeal as evincing 
their3 to be«the true church ; — a proof of that perpetual succes- 
sion of impostures with which the reformed churches ' reproach 
the church of Rome. g 

In another place we are told that, at the consecration bf the 
Wafer, the sister saw a little infant, living and clothed with rays of 
light, in the hands of the officiating priest; that the infant appeared 
eager for the moment when he was to be received (that is, eaten) by 
the priest and by the nuns ; that he spoke to her with an infantine 
mice, saying. Ah ! if you had as much desire to come to me as X 
have to go to you gpd enter into your heart ! and thaf, on*$ttbth’er 
o&asioif, she saw the4ame infant lying in the host, with^xt^d&l* 
arms, and breeding at every limb. In farther proof of the hhjXp 
pbral presence, she was enabled to see, during the procession of 
the F&te-de-Die'u, that all nature was sensible of that pr£$b$£ 
rendered homage to it, and manifested its joy. The flowteft^fhat 
were strewn along its way became more Vivid in their hues,. tlie 
iltirigeb and the souls in bliss sung in audible concert the 
%9fm& on earth; the very, dust was animated; and inmatofthe 
p* ' certieterteh 
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cemeteries she Could see the dust of the righteous, as it wete, daoc£ 
in’ exultation and delight, while that of tne wicked shuddered ill 
even atom. 

The most daring of those legends, which the Romish priests 
age after age have palmed upon mankind, have been designed 
either ,to forward a political put pose, or to advance^the interests 
of some monastic older, or to establish by fabled revelations and 
false miracles, the devices of man’s imagination, which were 
successively introduced as articles of popular faith. In the pre- 
sent case the end » in view is to support the whole scheme pf 
Romish superstition, -for the piypose of aiding the priesthood in 
reasserting their old pretensions and recovering their former 
ascendanc). We have seen that the clergy are to sit as judges 
at tlje last day, that their divine character was made apparent 
to the sister by a visible radiance, and that their earthly authority 
is indefeasible and supieme. She tills us, that in every priest 
she respects the person of our Saviour. Our Saviour himself, 
she says, assuied her that the most trilling fault would not escape 
without punishment, that pa)inent to the last fai thing will be 
exacted after death, and what the terrific sum may be she in- 
stances in her own pei son, saying dial, after the most accurate 
calculation which she could form of her own sins, she estimated 
them at five millions, and gave in that amount as a general con- 
fession. And yet, so fai was she from having exaggeiated,as she 
WOutd sometimes fain have fiatteied heiselt, that God made her 
understand the calculation would fall shoit even> wcie she to 
double it. But when Chi ist assuied her that nothing but rigorous 
justice lemaincd after death — that tlieie would be then no plea 
for inercy, and that even sin, however trilling, must be paid for 
in, suffering to the fulf, he added the comfoi table alternative, 
that the church might takff upon itself the payment, having from 
hint authority to grant indulgences, which he should always receive 
as a lavyjful and agreeable tender ! {fpueje recevrai toujour $ comm# 
un paiement legitime et agreable .) — Again the Franciscan conceit 
of the immaculate conception, the denial of which has cost the 
Dominicans ^o dearly, is in these revelations, for the thousandth 
time, confirmed by an express declaration f/ora the Virgin Mery 
herself. ^ The re-establishment is predicted, not only of the 
&oWn Catholic religion in France, but of the l^ppe’s fuH 
powers; a woe in the name of the Lord denounced against 
thoa^ who shall oppose or restrain his authority ;^nd the principle 
agpln proclaimed, as again confirmed by the Lord himself to 
a new s#iut and prophet, that there is no salvation out of two 
papal f chorc}i — a principle which not merely affords a pretext for 
persecution, but renders it a religious duty. Obedience to the 
Klfrr ' cc2. * P»P«* 
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papal chutch is hie re, oh the alleged authority Of Heaven* declared 
.to be thfe Christians compass, the infallible guide that God Has 
given hini whereby to direct his course ; all who observe it M/ill Ite 
'safe. Cehti qni la suit ne repond de rien ; celui qui s*en ecafte 
se rend comptable de tout, Christ is made to lament over tlip 
suppression of the convents, and explains to the sister that the 
monastic vows are a sort of emanation from his own divinity. 
He says, indeed, that the principal cause of all the misfortunes 
which had befallen the religious orders was their having withdrawn 
themselves from the jurisdiction of the bishops^o be under heads Of 
their own ; and he charges her to^ write all this to his Chief Shep- 
herd, and to let him know it is his pleasure that tlie'se orders 
should continue, but that they must be reformed, and if possible, 
jthere must be no more exemptions, — a singular mode of qualify- 
ing such a command. This passage would not have appeared if 
the worthy director had been either monk or friar, instead of 
a secular priest. In other respects he carries the anti-social 
principles of monkery as far as has ever been done by the sourest 
monachist. Christ is made to condemn all particular friendships, 
as fatal to religion and virtue, and that not in nunneries alone, but 
in all conditions of life! The love of our relations, though al- 
lowable, lawful, and necessary in itself, yet being natural, is df 
the nature of vice, and except it be built upon a religious prinr 
ciple, must be expiated either by penance in this w'orld, or ; by 
purgatory in the next! ! \ 

It w'as to he expected, that the love between husband and wifi^ 
or, as.it is |jere called, V amour legitime entre les persounes unies 
par le lien du sacrement , would fall under the same denunciation, 
best, however, this should not be sufficiently understood, and the 
laity should deceive themselves in a vairT security. Sister Nafivitv 
is represented as forced by the Lord to Apeak concerning a state eff 
life of which she is absolutely unacquainted, and upon which, had 
she been permitted, she would fain have observed ^profound 
Silence. She declared, therefore, that she had, seen an infinite 
number of married persons precipitated into hell, and that our 
Saviour had made her jperceive the principal cause of this !evt#* 
lasting perdition. ^Sueing that it was chiefly for theism of 
rity, the nun exclaimed — 

* 0, won^pieu, comment voulez-vous que Je touche ime mafibe aus& 
injicte, et que je*retmie an pareil bourbier? How would youHaWlAe 
speak of a vice so contrary to my vow and to the perfection ofmystaip! 
Fear nothing, was the reply, ] will answer for, the inconveniences which 
bright result either to yourself or to all those who have a true* interest* in 
ijrcading, writing and examining, in good faith, that which If say to you 
for my own glory and for the salvation of souls ! These.-are infonados 

things 
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tliingj^itis true, but 1 will envelope them in figures which will preserve 
you from all defilement. Whatever proceeds from me is pure, fte.*, 
lnembeiythut the rays of the sun shine upon an infectious ditch without 
contracting any infection. Aussi, won phe,' says the nun, *j’ai tout vu 
sans rien voir, etj'ai tout compris sans y prendre aucune par 

And then she touches in utterable words upon unutterable things, 
skimming over the ground which certain casuists have chosen for 
their , field of labour. The Abb6 acknowledges here, in a note, 
that pne or two persons to whom the manuscript had been sub- 
mitted, and not more, seemed to wish the sister had not touched 
upon this delicate nlatter, of which, they said, it was not becoming 
ill a nun to speak. The answer which he makes to their objec- 
tion exhibits a degree of effrontery more odious than the worst, 
impieties of open infidelity, yet such as might be expected from 
the chief manager in a scheme of religious imposture like the 
present. ‘ Were these feelings well-founded/ he says, 4 it would 
follow that we ought to proscribe not only several books of scrip- 
ture, but also all the best explications upon the seventh com- 
mandment, all of which have been written by holy persons, bound, 
like the sister, by vows to the virtue of chastity, outre qu id 
ceseroit a Dieu et non a la swur qiCi^faudroit sen prendre ! /’ Iii 
the worst extravagances of fanaticism there is something which 
excites compassion, even when disgust and honor predominate; 
but if au imposture like this were, more excusable than it is oil 
ally ground, such language would deserve the strongest and most 
unqualified detestation. 

bealiger lias said, there was no book so worthless* that he could 
not collect something from it. A book like this is* valuable as 
a specimen of those practices which have been carried on in the 
llomish church in all a^is ; some incidental truths also appear in 
it, as facts for the histcyy of manners arc to be found ill the 
wildest of the old romances. We find in it some information 
which cannot be suspected, concerning that happy state of devoted* 
celibacy for which Sister Nativity is so thankful, and concerning 
the persons who, like her, have taken those monastic vows, which* 
are represented as an emanation from the divine humanity. It 
WOu^d be, a great error to suppose that ofle wjio has taken these 
vofrs may say with the poet — ~ . 

‘ Inveni por turn, spes et for tuna valetd* 

The, slightest fault becomes serious after the vpw fi*registcjre<t, 
iTjait sur ce point deli cat, une grande attention sur soi-mime . 
The higher their profession and the more thsir confidence, the 
greater is their danger> for the more continually are they assailed* 
by evil spirits^ who regard them with peculiar malice. Sister 
|f$fti$ty saw once, that when a party of monks and ittfos were* 

^ cc3 conversing 
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conversing together with every appearance of sobriety and decor 
turn, a* whole party of devils were present, whispering the 
ears ^of every one things which it shocked the sister to hear, and 
suggesting thoughts to which they reconciled the unsuspicious 
parties by saying to the monk, for example, that he was conversing 
with -a most pious woman, an excellent nun, a saint, with whom 
there could « not be the slightest clanger; and to the nuns* that 
these were all priests, holy and mortified men, under th$ 
greatest solf-controul, bound by the same vows as themselves* 
and in whose company there could be no cause for fear. Upon 
this she had observed greater cheerfulness jand more-familiarity, 
e’etaient des manures plus enjotKes, des souris , des coups-d'cnl, 
des airs de conjiance , et quelquefois de petits jeux de mains - The 
devils then exulted, declaring that all was going on to their wish, 
and, * in fact/ says the sister, * 1 observed that what they had fore-' 
seen and predicted, never failed to occur. Priests and confessors* 
therefore/ she says, * cannot be too cautious, particularly with 
women that affect an extraordinary degree of devotion ; they ought 
to avoid all particular intimacies with them, glances, simperings. 
Its tcle-a-tete, et surtout les jeux de main , quelque tigers qti ils 
soient And for nuns, they, ought to regard the grate and the 
parlour as a most dangerous place. This, she said, the Lord had 
enabled her often to see. She herself, well stricken in years 
she was, and having lived so cnany years in the highest state of 
sUper-sanctification , had looked two or three times from die 
window upon some soldiers who w^ere doing their exercise in the 
fields : she ha<5 not done this without some remorse of conscience, 
and in consequence, she proceeds, Dieu nien reprit durement, 
comme dHune grande imprudence , et meme cTune grande infidtlitc ; 
pour mieuxme faire voir d quoi je m'etois exposee, il a permit an 
dfanon de me tenter d cette occasion d'uns>manibre tres-importunei 
One day a picture of St. Francis in the choir of the cbnveni 
church spoke to her : she saw his lips move and his colotir change* 
He complained bitterly of the relaxation of his order, saying , he 
could no longer recognize it, so completely were his statutes 
broken; and he denounced a vengeance which, though the sistof 
understock! it to be m wqfning for many other religious communities^ 
afr well/ w&a nevertheless directly applied to the Seraphic faind^ 
SUe feared its accomplishment even upon her own convent^ when*? 
there had Wetetf a, great decay of discipline— connections kepthsm 
by the pensioners with their relations, relaxations induced bytMi 
expenses, and entertainments given on saints 1 '-days; especially;*** 
thope of Sts Francis and St.Clare, which were held in the dhrector^ 
apartment, and to which the laity were invited. - The Ldrd<fh«# 
ftia^nstrafed with her against these abuses, and eiijoinedberoot: 

^ only/. 
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ouly to speak to the abbess upon the subject, but to complain to 
the bishop of Rennes, which she had done accordingly, and great 
reformation had been made in consequence. Among these re- 
forms one notable one is particularized, as having been enjoined 
through Sister Nativity, by our Saviour's immediate orders, to - 
Madam the A bbess. Headers who are not acquainted with the 
spirit of the Roman Catholic superstition may require in this 
place to be once more assured that we are giving a faithful account 
of the book before us, without the slightest misrepresentation or 
perversion of its meaning. The message with which she was thus 
charged was an injunction that the nuns should leave off the linen 
shifts in which they had for some time indulged, and wear flannel 
ones again in confounity to the rule of their order. And the Abb6 
assures us that this reform (he calls it a reform) took place accord-' 
ingly, after a visitation of thp bishop of Rennes! This, reader, is 
in the book of which Dr. Milner has said he cannot speak too 
highly for its sublimity and piety ! and of which an English J esuit 
of our own time has said, that if the whole Scriptures were lost, 
all their most valuable, moral, doctrinal, and theological scieuce 
might be recovered here, and with interest ! ! 

Here also we have a new confirmation of that part of St. Tran'* 
cis's history which, when it was first hazarded, was the most blas- 
phemous imposture upon which the Romanists had ventured, 
though it has frequently been equalled since. The sister enters 
into a disquisition upon the Conformities, and the Stigmata which 
wore their stamp aud seal, and in proof of both sees St* Francis 
in a vision, mistakes him for our Saviour, (whom a lie had seen so 
often,) and was about to fall at his feet and worship him’ when 
a voice informed her of her mistake. 

In the days of the Cwtvulsiomiaires we are told that the more 
skilful professors of mystical nosology could distinguish whether 
the sufferings of the patient were produced by le (liable dominant, 
or le diable dominL Without pretending to the same science, it 
would not be difficult in this rijacimento to distinguish between 
what belongs to the nun and what to the director. She was as 
ignorant as Joanna Southcote, and very probably as diseased both 
in body and'mind ; and had her dreams beeife delivered as thew 
ware dictated, it is likely that they would have resembled* Both 
in conception and manner, the ravings of that poor madwoman, wh& 
ended in being the miserable dupe of those wjhorn shehad deluded. 
Dupes enough Joanna found; and the obstinate delight which 
certain ^tempers take jn being so deluded wa# never more.cujrir 
ottsly exhibited than by the continuance of those dupes in ttyst? 
insane belief, after her own dying declaration that she had beep 
deceived* and the actual demonstration which her .death afforded* 

cc4 But 
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Btlt-shewas wholly iu the bands of dupes, and of honesioues. 
No knaves at any time gathered about lief; one attempted to 
setye a party or a purpose by pretending to believe in her; her 
ravings were faithfully recorded, and delivered in their genuine 
nonsense to the world, and the case is as complete and authentic 
in, all its parts as it is curious* Mark the difference! As soon 
as Sister Nativity had found a director who would listen to her, 
his* first object was to keep the matter secret: i Odi profanvm 
vulgus et arceoP It wps to be between himself, and the abbess, 
aud the nun : nothing was to be entrusted tq simplicity and in- 
discretion, nothing to appear till it had beqn methodized, and its 
bearing had been given it; aboVe all till the sister herself was 
secured by death from any inconvenience which the publication 
might occasion ; that is, till any examination of the pretended 
prophetess became impossible. Whatever would unequivocally 
have been pronounced to he the hallucinations of a disordered in* 
tellect w r as rejected; and the instances of ignorance which occur 
are neither many nor natural, but evidently designed to 'give an 
appearance of diamatir truth, in w'liich the author has not sue* 
ceeded. A very few passages of genuine silliness have been re- 
tained for the same intent. , When -Alderman Harley told John 
Wilkes with some warmth that he would take the sense of the 
livery upon a question on which they differed as usual in opinion, 
Wilkes laughed at him, and said, * Do so, Mr. Hailey, and I will 
take their nonsense/ It is to the nonsense of mankind, indeed, 
that knaves, whether under the mask of piety or of patriotism, 
make their surest appeal ; and .the Abbe has not neglected it. 
But tfie sa topics of native inanity betiay themselves by their 
want of keeping. 

For example : Sister Nativity tells the director that our Saviour 
had taught her to distinguish between the attrihfttes of his divi- 
nity and those of his humanity, and instructed her in a form of 
words which she might use before and after conimuiiicatiug, in 
praise of both. The one began with f O sovereign truth. O' 
brightness, O uncreated light!’ the other, * O beauty, O goodness, 
O charity!’ and so they proceed in a series of exclamations: and* 
she says, 4 C’est notee Siigneur lui-mcme qtii vent quijemette cet 
Q \'m commencement de chaque attribute pour marque r Cttonnm 
ment du tresor qu 7 il renter me J Now great are the mysteries ot\ 
great Q,insbtouc\i that Our Lady takes one of her many titles from* 
it/and Sermons have been preached upon its signification; neve*4< 
ihelessthis is not & passage which the Abb£ would have frrittero* 
It is something which he found suitable for the open mouth 
well as the open cars of credulity, and therefore preserved ifcu 
But jfche produces a creed, or, as she calls it, utieformule (Tadipefo* 
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foi, upon the same authority, saying, that our Lord made hWf 
repeat it after hint word by word, in order that it might be written ; 
and in this the director’s hand is manifest. * O my God/ this 
formula says, ‘ I believe firmly in thee, and in all that thou hast 
revealed to thy holy, catholic, apostolic, and Roman church. 1 
believe firmly in all the truths of thy holy law, in all the articles 
of faith whether written or unwritten, articles known or unknown; 
for the past, fer the present, and for the future: and I believe this 
upon the truth of the word of Christ, without informing myself 
either how, or wh^t, or wherefore/ The Ahb6 may well make 
her say how much is contained in every word of this belle profes- 
sion, and it is in perfect consistence with his whole scheme to add, 
that whoever lepeats this with heart as well as lips, obtains the 
greatest possible merit in the eyes of the Almighty! 

When the Abb6 found it necessary to secrete himself during the 
first dreadful days of the Revolution, the abbess took his place aa 
amanuensis, and the communications which were transmitted to 
him w r ere in her hand. The stylo, however, continues precisely 
the same, and it is from a consciousness of this that he says ho 
has been obliged to abridge her papers. This abbess, who seems 
to be the person under whose administration the flanuel reform 
was introduced to the discomfiture of clean linen, had been the 
depository of the w r hole secret, w r hich, indeed, without her Connie 
vance and assistance, could not haw been carried on. The same 
strain of impious fiction is continued. We aie told at one time* 
that Christ made the N un expei ience an agon) like his own ! and res 
q uiied her to fasten lieiself ntystically with three nails to his cross; 

* Out, ma Jille, ct nen dottle z pas un moment; c ’cst nut volonte quo 
vous soyez crucijite aver moi pour honotcr mes so ujf ranees ei ma 
crout The old atrocious mil acle of the stigmata was not repeated, 
as not suited to the ago, and perhaps also because the allair of th© 
ConvulsioHnaires was too recent; otherwise there would have 
been no scruples to prevent its repetition. Almost the only 
thing which she had bi ought with her into the convent was a print 
of the crucifix, which had cost her three sous, that sum, W'C are 
tdld, being the wages of a whole day’s labour in the field. One day’ 
she reminded the print of this, and the print answered her; bat* 
inihis case she did not sec the lips move, like St. Francis’s, whetv 
i&i picture spoke, ' carje ne veux rien avancer dontje ne sois Men, 
sure / We have her history before her birth,—' onHiroit , tool* 
Pire, qu’avant ma naissame Dieu el le demon etoient dtja ets 
gmtfe 0 mon occasion* She sees Christ repeatedly in the Pirj 
and once finds herself like an infant in his arms! and to crown #11,- 
our Saviour tells her that the prophecy of J oel has its full ac* 
complishment in her; and in her alone! Sometimes be cornea , 
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Kite a beautiful child and caresses her; tantbt prenuHt Vair et k 
ton etvnjeune homme he follows her into her cell, reminds berof 
what he hasdonefor her, reproaches her for her want of gratitude 
bud fidelity, and then, speaking (tun air de bonne arhittt, comforts 
her again* The irreverence and the vul^arest fanaticism that 
efcr runs wild in a protestant country falls infinitely short of this; 
which is not* metaphorically spoken, (grossly objectionable even 
then as it would be,) but delivered as matter of fact, as what had 
actually happened, whqt the nun had seen par les yeux An corps, 
visible and tangible realities, which the confessor professes to 
believe himself, and for which he endeavours to obtain belief from 
others by the most awful asseverations ! The Roman Catholics 
are not shocked at such things, because they are used to them, 
in their church histories, in the lives of their saints, in their bre- 
viaries, in their books of popular devotion, in their church pic* 
tures, and in their popular prints, (such thiee sous pieces as Sister 
Nativity's speaking crucifix,) which supply the place of books 
to those who cannot read, * Is it indeed you, O my God, I 
said to him one day ( says the sister) when he had spoken to me 
in the most affecting manner, — is it indeed you, my Saviour and 
my God? Then, my father, he stretched out his hand, and addressed 
to me the words which he had said to his apostles after his resur- 
rection when they took him for a spirit. Fear not, it is I!* 

That an enthusiast may, when awake and in broad day-light, 
actually see and converse with the creations of a disordered fancy, 
is as possible fis we all know it to be in dreams and in delirium; 
and therefore it is often impossible to distinguish between delu- 
sion and deceit : though, even in the most decided cases of this 
description, there is a strange propensity to go beyond the bounds* 
of truth, and impose upon others farther than such fanatics are, 
or possibly can be deceived themselves. « Thus when St. Jerome 
exhibited the marks of the flogging which an angel iuflicted upon 
Win for the sin of reading Cicero, the dream is not impro* 
bable, considering who and what the dreamer was; but the 
accompaniment to the story proves either that a gross trick had 
been practised upon him, or, which is far more likely, that he has' 
retard a gross falsehood. In like manner, though tWre can be 
podoubt that Richard Brothers was a madman, and expected to" 
keep his engagement when he fixed a day for turning his walking ^ 
stick into aT&rpent, like Aaron’s rod, in the streets of London^* 
it was something more than a mistake when he declared that he*' 
had already perfonhed this metamorphosis 4n private. Without^ 
witness. If we had the genuine effusions of Sister Nativity^ 
she* ‘would probably be found on the debateable ground between 
the<regions of disease and deceit, or folly and fraud, sometime* 

on 
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QltjOn&side.'the .border andsometimes on die other* But the 
Director is always on orte aide. , No passage looks more like intetto* 
tional falsehood (ifiit be genuine) on the part of the nun than 
one relating to a former confessor. .She says that, not knowing,, 
whether or not to believe the account of her revelations, he en-* 
joined her the next time our Saviour appeared, to ask him the 
meaning of a most difficult passage in scripture* She had too 
much modesty to discharge such a commission. Our Saviour, 
however, did not wait to be asked. TJie first thing which he 
said on his next vjpit was, * go, my daughter, tell your director 
that the passage of scripture which he wishes to have explain^ 
has this signification/ He th<*n informed her under what cir- 
cumstances it was written, and what the idea was which the 
.writer had in his mind when he thus expressed himself. Word 
by word she repeated this to the director, who declared, as well 
he might, that it was the most satisfactory explanation he had 
ever met with of the difficult text. But what was the text? — an<f 
what the explanation ? 1 

All, that is the mystery 
Of this wonderful history. 

And 1 wish that i # could tell ! 

The min could only remember that the thing had thus hap- 
pened, every thing else had faded from her memory. Text and 
comment were clearly forgotten as soon as her message was dis- 
charged. And a reprimand with which she was charged to the 
same confessor, of a mortifying nature, was miraculously obli* 
tcrated from her memory in the same manner. Die a m’6fa en- 
core le souvenir de tout ce qu it mavoit chargee de ltd *dire. Voitd 
done tout ce queje puis at tester a cet egard . ' ■»* 

The Abbe has been very careful to assure the reader that, while 
the.composition of this bdok is wholly his own, he has most accu- 
rately .preserved the genuine purport of the nun’s revelations. Her 
language was very frequently ungrammatical, and she often used 
to tell him he would express it better than she could do, provided 
heunderstood her. She was as little capable of expressing what 
shehad to deliver, he says, as he was of conceiving it ; and this ‘her 
supposes waS designed by Providence as a motive for humiHtjpib < 
both* Sometimes, however, language as well as conception was$* 
giyens heiyand then it was always the best and most appropriated 
dpkt eould have been devised, — but then she did not itr&erstanditf 
he$$elf,> as in the notable example of the vulture.* But whatever t 
difficult^therc might he in collecting and readying 1 her meauii^*,?? 
they^were never satisfied till the sister declared that he lJB& 
exactly: comprehended what she meant to say. Sometimes the* 
w|^}a$ pass£^e was to J>e* written literally as it was delivered/ hy; 
■_>? divine 
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divinecommaud, l$ke the great Os* But to remove ell doftbtj m 
aft eases, from timid minds, the Abb 6 puts an end to all scruple* 
by skying, that if this is God’s work, we may be sure Providence 
has provided for every thing — tliat is, that the k plenary inspiration 
of fils book may be taken for grauted. 

It required no revelation to make the Abb6 fully aware, ill 
the year 1791, that his life might at any moment be in danger, 
even if he had not been engaged in trumping up a legend, 
wherein all faithful Christians were commanded, in the name 
of the Lord, to hold no intercourse with the constitutional clergy, 
whatever the refusal might cost them. $.t first it was Sister 
Nativity’s hope that he might remain concealed in France; and 
when our Loid informed her that he must emigrate, she took the 
liberty, she sa^s, of representing how much more convenient, 
and less expensive, it would be for him to continue where he was 
than to incur new fatigues and dangers by ciossing the seas to 
take refuge, almost without resouiccs, in a foicign land. The 
answer was, that nothing but coinage and confidence were re* 
quifed on the Abbe’s pail, (in confidence, as the reader sees, 
this’worthy personage w 7 as not deficient!) — that he ought not to 
tempt our Lord (who, be it pbscived, is the speaker!) by requiring 
miracles instead of the ordinary means w hich were to Be used ; — 
and that Joseph and the Virgin had fewer human means, when 
they, at the first warning, fled into the land of Eg\pt. * See here, 
my father, the example which you must follow/ says the nun, 

* pour sauver encore un enfant qui vient du del ! 9 

Accordingly the Abbe, after remaining foui months at St. Malo, 
embarked f6r Jersey; seeking, he sajs, fiom a rival but generous 
nation, ail asylum against the ferocity of the gentlest and most 
humane people upon earth, whose nature had been changed by 
irrcligion. But here he reproaches hrmself for injustice, and 
apostrophizing the French, assures them that they have never been 
ferocious, nor unjust, nor cruel ; and appeals for this to the love 
which they had shown for their King aud their nobility, and, more 
especially, for their clergy and their faith ; the reclamations in their 
favour — which had been supprest; the protestations, which were 
never heard of, against Revolutionary violence; and the resistance 
wlifch was made to it, — no where except in La Vendee ! One 
tpighi have thought that the first feeling of a man who, escaping 
frpm the ^errors of such a revolution, set foot upon a safe 
hospitable shore/ would have been thankfulness for his preserva- 
tion, and not to Providence only, but to the people who received 
apd sheltered him. But our Abb£ is too true a Roman Catholic 
&r this. *7* 

^Y\yhat Was my surprize/ he says, 4 when flying from tlie troubles of 

a kingdom 
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* kfogdent! which was : still; Catholic*. l , found myself fallen - into the 
habitual darkness ot\ schism and error! I confess that l ncver could 
have believed the passage of a fe\y leagues from our frontier Jto^qyj would 
b^ve sufficed for showing me so revolting a contrast! andjrt witnessing 
the spiritual condition to which so many compassionate and weil— 
meaning persons arc here reduced, I could not help fearing still more 
for my afflicted country the consequence of revolutions which separate 
a kingdom from the centre of unity !' • 

Here he completed the task of putting in order the notes which 
he ' had taken himself, and the communications which he had 
received from the Abbess after he had been obliged to fly from 
Fougeres. • 

The Abb6 took advantage of the peace of Amiens and re- 
turned to France. Sister Nativity died in 1798, and he col- 
lected fiom the Abbess and the few surviving sisters the particu- 
lars of her life from the tiifle of his emigration. They had been 
turned out of their convent in the autumn of 1792, pursuant to 
a decree of the Constituent Assembly, by which, he says, more 
than an hundred thousand nuns were forced from their cells, 
and compelled to re-enter a world to which they had bidden 
an eternal adieu. The expulsion of those poor women, who either 
for conscience sake, or habit, or helplessness and destitution, 
would have wished to end tlieir life where they had wasted it, 
must undoubtedly be considered as an act of cruelty and injus- 
tice, in character \vi tli the times. * But when the Abb6 repre- 
sents the whole body of nuns throughout the.French dominions 
as indignantly refusing to avail themselves of a former decree, 
which permitted such as might be so inclined to, reclaim the 
liberty whereof, with or without their own consent, they lmd 
been deprived, he expects a larger portion of credulity than he 
will find. We remember the answer of one to her relations in a 
Homan Catholic country', when they invited her back to her na- 
tive land, saying, they had provided an asylum for her there in 
a nunnery of her own order ; she thanked them in reply, but de- 
clined the imitation, because she w r as happily settled in mar- 
riage with a friar. # # • 

The besffintended reforms of this kindjiaye given occasion to 
sdme $vil, when indiscreet, and still more wlierf unprincipled^er- 
Sichis have been employed in executing them, and such persons Vi^ 
-Vlir£ to push' themselves fotward in the service of the filling ppij&fib’rs. 
#ht in France even good intentions were not a* that tirye 
fcurid ;*and when the poor nuns of Fougeres \vere turned. outV tfe 
^ohly pifovisidn made for them, was that of conveyance to their place 
Iff destination. M. Binel de la Jaiiiiiire, who bad two /sifters 
among them, invited Sister Nativity to take up her abbde/with 

' 4 ■ them 
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them In h» house. As soon a» they were introduced into (he 
aparfrqent which* had been prepared' Tor then?, they prostfatfed 
tliemselves^before & crucifix, and With earnest prayers and tears 
besought our Saviour to accept the sacrifice which was now 
exacted fronwthem, aud that it might be united to that which hd 
himself had made upon the cross for the salvation of the human 
race! 2u such utter ignoiance of the real principles of the 
Christian faith had these poor creatuies been framed, and in 
&uch notions of their o\\ n miserable mei its and more miserable 
good woiks! The Abi>6, however, admire^ this, and tells us 
that all Foug&res was aftected by it, the veiy revolutionists them- 
selves being awed into a momentary respect for the heroism of 
oppressed viituc. Sister Nativity immediately cnteied Upon a 
bread and water fast for a whole ycat, — by the Almighty’s ex- 
press order! and with the Abbess leave, — which, when the 
order was given, was made the condition of her obeying it! She 
WH9* however, pcimittcd sometimes, 01 ratliei compelled, to vaiy 
this* diet by a soup composed merely of a few pulse, and seasoned 
with nothing but salt. If at any time she discovered that a little 
butter had been added, she complained of the deceit, and ex- 
pressed a fear of what the consequences might be. 

1 Perhaps/ says the Abbe, ‘ they were more to be dreaded ror us than 
limy be imagined. Who can say what we are not indebted for to this 
minified life? It is usually toi the sake of souls of this character that 
God shows meicy to so many others, — to cities, to kingdoms, aud to the 
whole world. Would it be too much to say — would it be temerity to 
advance — that *»he (Sister Nativity to wit) has probably conti ifoutod 
nioie than another persons towards obtaining torus at last these happier 
days, .which she has not lived to enjoy, but which she so often announced 
to qs on the pait of Heaven?* 

Yes, reader, the Abbe Genet thus modestly insinuates an opi- 
nion that the restoration of the llouibons has been bioqght about 
by Sister Nativity’s meiits, and mote especially by this year of 
heebie fasting ! The pait which Spain and Portugal, and Russia 
ani£ Germany, and England may have acted is comparatively in-* 
significant; die letreat fiom Moscow a bagatelle — Leipsic a 
feather in the scale — JVateiloo not woitky of remembrance* 
Blucher find Wellington may hide their diminished heads* What 
a^e flheir campaigns to Sister Nativity’s twelvemonths of bread* and ’ 
water? fipqpapartc has been overthrown not by bullets' and * 
bayonets* bijt by ientile bioth, eaten without butter! / •» t 

* she had resided about twelve months with M. de la Jan*' 
mire, the nuns, by an oiderof Robespierre’s government, wereq 
tfftrin confinement. Rut Sister Nativity was sent to her brpthej^ 
<5f8& occupied a farm in her native paush* A few miracles 

relate*} 
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related as f overtaking the sacrilegious party in the convulsion** 
which ensued * one is of a ma# ; w§o dressed his dog like 
and taught him tp go through the gestures used in performing 1 
mass, — for which he died of hydrophobia, without having, been 
bitten. And the preservation of her brother during thewarof 
the Chouans, aud of one of his oxen afterwards, is ascribed to 
her merits. Under the Directorial government the nuns were 
set at liberty, and she then returned to rejoin her two companion*' 
in the same house which had afforded her her first asylum. In- 
firmities of various kinds had at this time* worn her to the bone 
aud, when in the agflie fit of a fever she got into the cart for thfe 
last removal, she is represented as more like an anatomy than 
a living person. She now was strongly inclined to go to, England 
in search of her coufessor, the Abbe, to whom, she said, she had 
many things to say, which she must not disclose to any other pen- 
son ; but* because of her great age, and still more for her infirmi- 
ties, not to mention other obvious difficulties which are not 
thought worthy of notice by her biographer, the permission which 
she asked was always refused. She, therefore, by means of the 
two sisters, who, as it now for the first time appears, were always 
in her secret, committed to writing what the Abbe calls a sort 
of Deute^nomy, to be transmitted to him after her death. It 
appears also that there was now another person admitted into her 
confidence ; — this was M. Laroy, dean of la Pellerine, to whom, in 
the latter, end of 1797, she addressed a letter containing an account 
of a nocturnal vision, which was to put the finishing^ stroke to her 
revelations, and supply proof of a nature to silence all cavillers. 
The dream was to this effect: the Devil appeared tO her in the 
form of a nun’s ghost, who introduced herself as coming ffgjp 
Purgatory to solicit her, praters, and exhort her, as a matter ju 
which her own salvation \^as concerned, to take measures for sup- 
pressing and destroying her writings. She had been deceived*, 
the pretended ghost said, by obeying her directors, and she oug^t 
now to send off an express to M. de Fajolc, containing a full 
retractation of all that those writings contained. Upon this, the 
dreamer began to smell — an old Serpent. Happily, says 
Abbe here, «in a note; she was no novice eithe^in discovering^ 
combating him. She replied that, in obeying tho^e who were ^ 
to her in the place of God, she believed that she was obeying 
himself! (Mon entente itoit que qutindfavois obei b izllx quirk 
tiement la place de Dieu, je croyois avoir obei & DieU rM^ jK> 
With that she crossed herself; the false ghojt took flight/ sne 
pursued; Caught the £host by the ghoSt of its veil, and, maki^s ^ 
another cross, the Devil vanished, leaving nothing biut a 
behind. The Devil had said that the affair of her wfiiriigs was * 
Aptei'*' .. taking 
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taking an untoward turn, and who M. de Fajole was, whether 
.priest or layman, the sister lew w not, for she had never been 
acquainted 'jvith any such per&a%,nor even Ij^ard of his name* 
,Aitd this is the proof which is to silence all cavillers, and set the 
Stamp of authenticity upon her re\ elutions ! For, just at this time, 
the Romish bishops, to whom the Abb& submitted her papers in 
finglaud, signified to him their approbation, which was what the 
.Devil meant by an untoward turn ; and there was an Abb& de 
.Fqjole, who, though he approved those papers when they were 
shown him at Jeisey, brged the Abb6 to burn them in London, 
^ttpon the ground of certain private information he had received 
'Concerning them — inhumation w^iich the Abb6, not more saga- 
ciously than charitably, supposed him to have obtained from the 
same Devil w ho appeared as the ghost of the nun ! 

Before her death the sister leit some oral exhortations con- 
cerning the manners of common life. She condemned, as woiks 
of the devil, balls, dancing of every kind, cards, plays, public 
..amusements, novel-reading, patches, paint, and all the implements 
of,eoquctry. False hair she absolutely prohibited for women, as 
a breach of the baptismal vow and a species of apostacy ; but peri- 
wigs she pcimitted to the male sex, because men had frequently 
occasion to uncover their heads. There was also ^manner of 
pinning the handkerchief with such studied negligence as to leave 
it paitly open, which she spoJ>e of with gieat seventy. She died 
on the day of Our Lady's Assumption 1798, with the crucifix 
before her, the foiniuhi of her piofession on her breast, and 
holy water at her side, with which, according to her desire, she 
was fepeatodly spiinkled; and tlius, having supported jusqu’au 
bout son grand penonnage, she expired in the sixty -eighth year of 
her age. She was buiied in the cemetery of Languelet according 
to her own desire. Her grave is became celebrated. Persons 
resort thither to commend themselves to her prayers ; and extraor- 
djnary facts aie related in consequence, of which the candid aqd 
cautious biographer says, it dots not appcitain to him to judge* 
Others may think as they please ; but for himself it is not neces* 
sary that God should work any new miiades to make him believ& 
provisionally at l$ast, in the beatitude of a soul, whose virtue*, 
writings, life, and death, appeal to him a series of miraculqt^ 
e^$jits, not permitting him to entertain a moment’s doubt of tier 
sanctity, i&he may be regarded, he says, as the prodigy -of hfe|f 
Age, amt worthy in all respects to be compared with the greatest 
' and* most extraordinary persons of either sex who are hoii^ured 
church . For she yields nothing to them in virtue,^ iiOr in, the 
Au sterity of her mantlets; and without learning of any kind# 
Without education, without even the power of expressing ner$W, 

nut 
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&ut being obliged for that purpose to employ another h arid, 
has in her writings equalled; perhaps surpassed; all that oth&fs 
have produced, whether iu the^hlass of inspiration of <>f#pt- 
rituality. What then would the work have been, if, exceeding 'as^ 
it does in its present state the most impressive passages of St- 
Teresa, she had been able, like that saint, to clothe her own con- 
ceptions in her own words ? % % 

Yet with a modesty worthy of himself, the Abbe anticipates 
and answers the question, whether or notjie himself was endued 
with a certain degree f of infallibil ity, as necossar) for his conductboth 
in directing such a pejponage as the inspired nun, and in thus edifift 
piling the book of her revelations# Without entering into any reasons 
for or against such a supposition, he declares himself to be utterly 
unworthy of such a favour, but aver ta me/nc candcuv el la M$me 
naivete, he adds, that if tho. inspiration of the sister be allowed, 
he does not see why, for the same object, a certain degree of su- 
pernatural assistance should not in mere grace be bestowed upjjfci 
the unworthy instrument whom heaven had chosen to assist nfcf; 
and when lie calls to mind that those who are the most vtfeak 
and despicable in themselves are precisely the instruments by 
whom, in such cases, God is usually pleased to work, — upon that 
ground, and that only, it appears to him, that no one could have 
been more fitly chosen than himself. r vt 

Juridical information and canonical processes could, he say#, 
prove nothing in this case, being, iu tact, wholly inapplicable. 
What passes between God and the soul can never,, be matter of 
external testimony. Inspired writings must always, n$ they 
always have done, carry in themselves the proof of inspiration. 
That there can have been no collusion in the matter between 
himself and the nun is proved by the last remarkable dream in 
which the Abb6 de Fajol^ is mentioned ! And that the nun must 
have been inspired is placed beyond all doubt by her frequent 
use of scripture, which she had never read ; and by the perfect 
conformity of every thing in her writings with the true import oj 
the scriptures; aud by her absolute exemption from any of those 
errors into which the ablest commentators have sometimes fallci^ 
Finally, if the Revelations of St. Bridget have been approved M 
tfiq Popes arid by a general council — if the writings of Magd^ 
lene .di Pazzi, Catharine of Sienna, St. Teresa, St. Gertracfe* 
an<| others, arc viewed as works of inspiration, why ^hjmld too|| 
tkis^ be regarded as a New Apocalypse — u t it indeed which^HM 
had onc^ f bought of prefixing 'to the work ? , 

the Abb6 speaks truth. He may appeal with full coulte 
deuce ito the history of the Roman Catholic church, and ask wK| 
jrbt. xxxiii. "no. lxvi. d n h ,s 
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his story is not entitled to the same credit which that church has 
given to so many of the same class, resting upon no better au- 
thority. For it is by a scries of impostures that the corruptions of 
* the papal church have constantly been supported, legends having 
been invented, miracles got up, and inspiration pretended for 
every false doctrine, every pretension of the priesthood, every 
usurpation of the popes, every scheme of the monastic orders ; 
and tiiis from the earliest times. A perpetual succession of such 
frauds can be shown from the Letter of Tiberius and the lives of 
the apostles by the imaginary Abdias, down |o the Life and Re- 
velations of La Soeur Nativite. None of/all these exceeds in 
effrontery, though many may vie In impiety, with the production 
before us, which is of our own times, and was got up with 
the approbation of the heads of the emigrant clergy in England, 
ar$l the chief Roman Catholic priests and prelates of our own 
country. Nor could better proof be given than this illustration 
affords, of the truth of those memorable words of Mr. Francis 
Plowden, himself a Roman Catholic; 

* If any one says, or pretends to insinuate, that modern Roman 
Catholics differ in one iota from their ancestors , he either deceives 
himself or wishes to deceive others / ... 


Art. VI. — 1. Reflections upon the Value of the British West 
Indian Colburn, and of the British North American Provinces . 
Lofidon.« 1826. pp. 39. 

2. Observations upon the Importance of the North American 
Colonies to Great Britain , by an old Inhabitant of British 
America (Mr. Haliburton). Halifax 1825. 

1 T MUST have ships, colonies, and commerce/ was the angry 
nfandatc of the most inveterate and the most powerful foe 
that Great Britain ever had to contend with ; and he was right 
— because, as he well knew, it was by the possession of these 
alone that our little island was enabled to resist, and to perse* 
ver^ in resisting,*the gigantic power, which, in the sequel, her 
•perseverance subdued. 

SAn itinerant professor of political economy, that ‘most exact 
of moral s&ences/ came down from Scotland, a short time ago, to 
the metropolis of England, ‘ to teach our senators wisdom/ 
Among the many* new and wonderful doctrines which he deve- 
« loafed by virtue of his art, he astonished the graver part of his 
audience by demonstrating that colonies are incumbrances, that 
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merchant ships are not necessary to produce seamen for the navy, 
and that commerce may flourish without either of them. Con- 
sistently with such principles. We find it recommended, in a - 
recent number of a contemporary Journal, in which these new~ 
lights are usually promulgated, that we should get rid of our 
colonies as speedily as possible, and take no concern about mer- 
chant shipping, — which is declared to be but ‘ a very tounclabout 
way of breeding sailors for our navy/ YVe are not indeed ad- 
vised to give up commerce also ; but that, we are told, so long 
as we can manufacture cheaper and better than other nations, ]f 
will assuredly come to*us of its own accord, without our seeking 
it. ' 

Our ancestors certainly thought and acted very differently 
from what is here set down ; but their boasted wisdom would 
seem, in our more enlightcncfd times, to be accounted little better 
than foolishness : they, simply enough, imagined that commerce 
required ships, that ships produced seamen, and that colonies 
were the surest means of augmenting both ; and thus thinking, they 
passed what they considered to be salutary laws for the encourage- 
ment and protection of all three. We arc not disposed to under- 
value the researches of those who laboilr on the dcbateable ground ' 
of Political Economy, though we are very far from thinking that 
to he the most exact of moral sciences, on the terms and defini- 
tions of which no two of its votaries are agreed ; hut it is the 
mere and palpable quackery of it that we are now about to 
arraign. We are ready enough to admit that length'of time and 
change of circumstances may have called for some lqpdification 
both of statutes and of opinions ; hut we do hope that, whatever 
party may direct the government of this country, the great prin- 
ciples, by an adherence to which our naval power and superiority 
have been established, will never be abandoned for wild and 
visionary theories, hatched in the brains of Scotch ^metaphysicians, 
or certain political economists of the new school, which Sir 
Thomas Browne would have been very apt to designate as i Sai- 
timbancocs. Quack-salvers and Charlatans/ 

One of the* main positions laid down by these theorists is, 

* that no colony is worth retaining, unless the m cfthcr-coun try de- 
rives from it a revenue equal to the expenditure upon it/ This 
doctrine may unquestionably be considered as consistent with 
that bare, rigid, and penurious economy, which would reduce-;;" 
every thing to a question of pounds, shillings, aiyl pence. It is a 1 
creed suitable enough for the Domestic Economy of the merchant 
and the shopkeeper, who will do well to regulate all their transac-'- 
tions by it; but the views of a great nation, like England, .should 
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not be thus fettered by considerations of paltry gains, and cal- 
culations of how many shillings her important possessions may 
send into the treasury of the mother-country* We have con- 
temptuously been called a nation of shopkeepers : — Let Us adopt 
the theory of the northern sages, and we shall deserve the reproach. 

There are few people, we believe, who, if they dispassionately 
consider the subject, would not rather regard the colonies of 
Great Britain as so many outworks by means of which her 
cjtadel is strengthened and secured, — as so many limbs through 
which her language, laws, and religion circulate and are spread 
to the remotest parts of the earth — limbs which, if once cut 
off,:>vould leave little of life in tlfle mutilated trunk. It was once 
the boast of Spain, and may now be England's, that the sun 
Uevcr set on her dominions — let us not, at the instigation of po- 
litical quacks, consent to abridge snir biilliaut day, but rather 
lengthen it, if possible, by extending our foreign possessions. — 
Let us regard these as constituent parts of one great empire, in- 
habited by children sprung from one common parent. — Let us 
act towards them in such a manner as not to estrange them from 
looking upon our happy island as their mother-country. — Let 
them not be taught to consider England as an unnatural parent, 
whose only concern about them is how much revenue she cau 
extort from their industry. 

With these feelings, we would ask, if there be any one, except 
a cold calculating economist of the new school, so b&se as to 
propose the voluntary surrender of the rock of Gibraltar, merely 
because the military expenses annually voted by parliament for 
preserving it to England somewhat exceed its revenue? yet this 
is a case which falls precisely under the position assumed by 
these sages ; according to their principles, most unquestionably 
' this colony is not worth retaining/ The Cape of Good 
Hope is another colony that requires an annual expenditure 
for the maintenance of the garrison ; yet the late Lord Melville 
(then Mr. Dundas) declared, in his place, that the minister 
who should give it up would deserve to lose his head; he 
knew that it might be, and the event soon proved that it was, of 
incalculable value purely as an outpost to our Indian dominions, 
where a healthy body of men might be seasoned, trained, and 
cheaply maintained, in readiness for service, when wanted in that 
quartet ' *■ 

Again, the gr^at and flourishing colonies of New South Wqles 
and Van Diemen’s laud have not returned anything hitherto, and 
^.may never make any direct return, in the shape of revenue, to the 
^treasury of the mother-country, but, on the contrary, may require, 

for 
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fdr some years to come, an annual vote ol money from parliament* 
They have however conferred wealth and happiness on thousands of 
families, and have been the means of rescuing from vice and misery 
many tens of thousands, who would otherwise have been thrown - * 
back upon society to repeat their former crimes with aggravated - * 
villany, and who, in this distant school of reform, have now be- 
come honest and useful members of society. It is # bcsides not 
too much to expect that, in no great length of time, these colo- 
nies will be the means of carrying commeice and civilization into 
the numerous and populous islands of the Australasian sea, whose 
inhabitants are at present degraded to the very lowest state of 
savage barbarism. I/e must Lje a penurious, but not a political 
economist, who would refuse a few hundred thousand pounds to 
gain such objects. A sound reasoner would, we apprehend, argue 
the question thus: whether a colony pays the expense of its own 
civil government, or pays a revenue equal in amount into the ex- 
chequer, in which latter case, the mother-country shall pay the 
civil government, the account, when analysed, is one and the same. 
The colonies we have mentioned do therefore, virtually, make 
large payments into the exchequer, for the exchequer would have 
to make large payments to them from,thc taxation of the mother- 
country, were it not for the proceeds of their own local taxation . 
Again, it is not, and we trust never will be, the policy of the British 
government that her colonies slioidd pay a revenue directly into 
the exchequer in exact proportion as their resources increase; but 
that the surplus should be absorbed in the military, ordnance, and, 
if required, naval expenditure necessary for their protection, and 
generally in whatever may tend to the improvement of llie colonies. 
This w r e hold to be a wise and liberal system, though in direct 
opposition to the doctrine so dogmatically euouneed, * that no 
colony is worth keeping vnless the mother-country derives a re- 
venue from it equal to the expenditure/ Had such a doctrine been 
acted upon, England would not at this momentThave possessed a 
single colony. It is with infant colonies as with infant children — 
they must be expensive before they are profitable; but our new* 
economists seem to have taken a leaf out of the sage manual of 
the Chinese* who strangle their children In lh^ birth in order to 
avoid the expense of bringing them up. ** 

These, however, are not specifically the colonies against which 
the inveterate and uncompromising hostility of the philosophers 
of the new school is particularly directed. They are thdwfe of the 
West Indies and North America. The formor, indeed, yield so 
very considerable a revenue, that at first sight it may seem straftge 
they should, even upon these gentlemen’s own principles^bo thus 
assailed. Such, however, is the fact ; and, in order to preserve 
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some little shadow of consistency, the advocates of the new 
theory are particularly careful to exhibit only partial and inaccurate 
statements of their expense, and withhold whatever is ex facie to 
their advantage. They know well enough that the West India 
““islands pay in the shape of duties about five millions a year into the 
treasury of the United Kingdom, nearly one-tenth part of the 
whole of the national income ; — that they take in return about 
one-half that sum in the manufactures and produce of the United 
Kingdom; and that the trade gives employment to twenty 
thousand British seamen, and to a thousand British-built ships. 
Nor can they be ignorant, amidst all their talk about great 
^expense, that all the West Indian^ colonies support their internal 
governments out of their internal taxation; and that Jamaica, in 
addition, pays also the expenses of the military force necessary 
for its protection. 

But these obvious and great advantages are overlooked, and 
the question met by broad assertions that we owe nothing to the 
West Indies; that, in fact, the five millions paid into the trea- 
sury are taken out of the pockets of the people of Ungland; 
and that we arc no more obliged to the proprietors of West India 
estates, for this addition to v our revenue, than to the inhabitants 
of China for the three or lour millions raised by the importation 
of their teas; that, in fine, we could procure sugars cheaper from 
foreigners and the Bast Indies, if the additional duties to which 
foreign and East India sugars are liable were removed. 

These are assumptions which have uot yet been submitted to 
the test of proof ; but, even if what these economists say were 
true; even ft we could get other sugars at a farthing, a halfpenny, 
or three farthings a pound cheaper, are wc to forego all political 
advantages, for the sake merely of so paltry a consideration? — Are 
they besides aware of the total uncertainty of any steady syupply 
being obtained fr$m so distant a country as the East Indies, whose 
tenure is certainly not more secure than that of the West; and 
whose inhabitants are not more disposed to undergo the severe 
labourof cultivating sugar, than are the free blacks of St. Domingo ? 
Wc fearlessly assert that at this or any given moment, there is not 
in all China, Cocfcrn China, Siam, and llindostan put together, as 
muefi sugar to be procured as would serve the United Kingdom 
for one week s consumption ; and if, in the course of years, sup- 
posing |(1 to'remain tranquil, a supply might perhaps be raised, 
yet it would always be precarious in those free countries which 
know no other classes of men, but tyrants and slaves. And 
who will assure us that, when, by throwing away our colonies, we 
nave made ourselves dependent on foreigners, they will continue 
to supply us cheaply, or that they will take our manufactures and 
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pVoduce irf return ? The millennium is i/ot yet arrived, when wars 
shall cease — when the world shall be reduced to one great family — 
whose one common interest shall actuate the minds of all its 
members alike. Till that period does arrive, far distant, say we*7 
be the day that Great Britain shall be reduced to expend on thtf 
liberality and generosity of foreigners ! 

But the absurdity of giving away a valuable cqjony, even if 
its products were somewhat more expensive than might be sup- 
plied from a foreign market, does not rest here ; the foreigner 
would naturally prefer to bring his produce in his own shipping, — 
which was the policy strictly adhered to by our own ancestors; 
the consequence would be, thy death-blow of our shipping into-*, 
rest; and as to seamen, it is quite clear, we should very soon have 
iiouo of them to man our fleet, which indeed would be rendered 
unnecessary, when we haj neither colonies, nor shipping, nor 
commerce to protect. One advantage, in truth, we might gain; 
the expense of building and' keeping in repair one hundred sail 
of noble ships of the liue would then be wholly saved, and those 
great floating masses, which are now preserved with so much care, 
might quietly be left to rot at their moorings. 

How different was the opinion of the sagacious Talleyrand — 
the crafty Ulysses of our limes — when he was urging the posses- 
sion of colonies, to enable Trance to keep up such a fleet as might 
reach the vitals of her great rival! lie considered colonies as 
the sheet anchor of Great Britain, the support of her navy, the 
fortress of her power. * Render these useless, or deprive her of 
them/ said lie, 6 and you break down her last wall ; you fill up 
her last moat !’ # 

* If we were to push the argument of these advocates for the 
giving-np system (thafof saving expense and getting our articles 
of consumption somevflhat cheaper) a little farther, or rather 
bring it somewhat nearer home, we do not sec why we might 
not wive up Ireland at once to Charles X. v , and Scotland to 
Charles XIV. We should, no doubt, get our butter and linens 
from the one, and salt herrings and whiskey from the other, on 
terms, as easy or more so, than those on which we now receive 
them. It matters not to these calculatilig economists to whom 
we resign oiyr possessions ; with them national honour isliut a 
name ; and patriotism a phantom which has no existence ; they 
affect to regard the whole world with an equal eye*-# , 

Tros Tyriusquc mihi nullo discriminc agetur — 
except, indeed, that the force of their philanthropy would 
to act in direct proportion to the distance of the object, and with- 
out the least desire of ascertaining of what that is worthy. 

But the advocates for giving up the West India inlands,— 
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whether to the blacks or to the Americans, or to anyone thai 
will take them— 4*ave still another argument in reserve that they 
ik Have always been the cause of wars, and will again in all pro- 
bability involve us in hostilities. What says the sensible writer 
of the '^Reflections/ on this part of the subject ?* 

re we then exempted from the common lot of mankind in India? 
Have no war^taken place in the Mysore, or with the Mahrattas,or with 
the Burmese ? The West Indies are at any rate the grave of our army, 
and cause an alarming consumption of our men. This is in truth an 
evil, but one considerably diminished by the superior barracks, and- 
more judicious arrangements lately adopted. But have we not jungle 
fevers to contend with in the East?- — no alarming attacks of cholera 
morbus sweeping away the inhabitants of whole provinces ? The 
returns of the number of recruits annually sent out to the King’s 
regiments, as well as to the East India Company’s European corps, 
would unfortunately answer this question*. 

* Upon such futile calculations as the foregoing, is the boasted saving 
of one penny in the pound of sugar held forth to the public ; and upon 
such grounds, and in the very uncertain expectation of such a reward, 
are we called upon to neglect and undervalue our West Indian posses- 
siorra; to change our system ; to endanger a revenue of five millions 
Stirling per annum ; to risk tli£ loss of a market for our produce and 
manufactures, to the amount of two millions yearly ; to hazard the loss 
of employment for 20,000 seamen ; and to bring distress upon all the 
British interests connected with opr West Indian possessions; the inevi- 
table re-action of which upon the landed, the funded, the commercial and 
manufacturing classes in Great Britain cannot be contemplated without 
horror.’ — p. 17 ^- 19 . * 

We'-are afraid, however, that the exertions of the political 
economists are by no means the most formidable at present at 
work for the ruin of our West India colopies. The persevering 
efforts of a different description of men to make the slave popu- 
lation dissatisfied with their condition; the popular feeling which 
* their exaggeratetPiaccoimts of the treatment and sufferings of 
h the blacks have interested in their favour; the violent and in- 
: flammatory harangues in parliament and at tavern meetings* 
which have raised delusive expectations in the breasts of these 
unfortunate beings-; — are all but too well calculated *to hasten a 
statafOf things thtft, if not firmly resisted in time, can end only in 
' one general insurrection throughout the West India islands! 

.The abolitionists do not pretend to deny, or rather they are' 
compelled to admit, that a West India estate is just a s much 
the property of thq. owner, as Chats worth is of the Duke of De- 
voqpbire ; nor do they blink the question of the ruin, which tfife 
measure of immediate abolition would occasion to the proprh^r 
tors ; and they therefore talk of compensation — to be takeirV><it r - 
of t|e pockets’ of the people of England — but, let usfesk, who 1 $ 
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ib compensate the nation? — who cah pay England for voltm* 
tarily depriving herself of every port for the reception of her flee ts 
in the western hemisphere, at a time too, when so many states ojx 
the great continent of America are rapidly rising into importance 
and power ? When the right arm of her strength shall be thus 
cut off — when her commerce has decayed — when her navy has 
mouldered away, and with it every motive of national honour and 
ambition has been extinguished — what compensation can be made 
for such sacrifices to her 1 Advancing, a$ we have recently done, 
with frightful rapylity, in the very footsteps of the Economistes 
and the Anus des Nqirs, let us hope that the check given by our 
present embarrassments may jillow us time for reflecting, that the 
government of a great nation was undermined, and eventually 
overturned, by the measures of the one faction, and its fairest 
colony lost and ruined by Uie labours of the other. 

Let us now advert to our North American colonies. * We 
defy/ say our modern economists, f any one to point out a single 
benefit, of any sort whatsoever, derived by us from the possession 
of Canada, and our other colonies in North America/ — ' They 
are productive of heavy expense to Great Britain, but of nothing 
else/ — The admission of their timber, they assert, 'has done much 
to cripple and destroy the advantageous commerce we formerly 
carried on with the Baltic/- — and ' lor whom/ it is asked , < are the 
people of Britain made to pay a "high price for inferior timber? 
The answer is obvious. Every man of sense, whether in the 
cabinet or out of it, knows, that Canada must,, at no distant 
period, be merged in the American republic / and the gonclu- 
sion is, that * John Bull discovers no very great ifnpaticnce of 
taxation, when he quietly allows his pockets to be drained, in 
order to clear and fertilize a province for the use of his rival, 
Jonathan/ 

We are ready and willing to take up the defiance so cavalierly 
thrown out, and we do so in the confidence that we shall be able 
to show the folly and the fallacy of these gratuitous assertions* 

We think it will not be denied that maritime power can alone 
spring froiy and be nurtured among maritime states, and that 
it will increase and be supported with the inc*«ase of a maritime 
population. We suppose it will also be admitted, that whatever ajdds 
to the means and the strength of a rival power is equivalent to the 
diminishing of the means and strength of that powe£ frpm which 
the addition has been made. If this be true, and if Canada and the 
other provinces ‘ must merge, as every body k*nows, in the Aqcieri- 
cap republic/ it is quite clear that America will gain, and that 
England will lose, just as great an advantage as Canada, and the 
qther colonies, are capable of bestowing ; and that the evil to 
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England will be far more serious and important than any ad* 
vantage she could hope for in getting rid of the expense incurred 
*•1$ the possession of them. But let us descend to particulars. 

If Canada and the northern provinces must merge in the Ame- 
rican republic*, this can only happen by conquest or by cessiou. — 
As to the latter, we should be grieved, indeed, if we saw the 
slightest reason to suppose that bis Majesty’s government ever 
for a moment contemplated such a voluntary sacrifice. We are 
well aware, at the same time, that a very general, but errone- 
ous, opinion has prevailed as to the policy yl* giving them up, 
rather than engage in a contest for their preservation — we have 
been told usque ad nauseam that they are a millstone round our 
neck — that they are not worth retaining, &c. If there be any real 
grounds for such an opinion, the sooner, undoubtedly, the sacrifice 
is made the better; but, as we devoutly believe it to rest on no 
foundation at all, we do hope and trust that his Majesty’s minis- 
ters will publicly declare their firm determination to encourage, 
protect, and defend, by all the means aud resources of the nation, 
the Canadas, and the sister provinces — which is due to them; and, 
by so doing, discountenance at once the mischievous doctrines of 
the new school of political economy, which arc loo well calculated 
to keep up the erroneous impression. This, as Mr. Ilaliburton 
justly observes, * cannot be too early refuted, because the pro- 
mulgation of it lias a strong tendency to weaken the tie between 
the mother-country and her colonies/ 

A sort of uneasy feeling has been created among country gen- 
tlemen in particular, because the Americans arc and have been 
building some ten or twelve huge unwieldy ships of the line ; as 
if these few large floating masses of timber were destined to 
annihilate the British navy. But thesfe nervous people, we 
suspect, have never given themselves the Trouble of inquiring how 
even this limited number of ships are to he manned — whether 
the maritime states of America are now, or ever will be, able 
to produce seamen enough for even the little fleet they have 
already decreed to build r The author of the c Observations* 
has taken, as we think, a just view of this part of thc f fubject. 

‘ lyiuist be admitted, that a country so situated (as America) inay be- 
come very powerful upon the ocean; and it is highly probable that the 
navy of the United States will very soon be a valuable addition to the 
fleets of any tUc European powers in future wars. But let it be recol- 
lected, that Trance and Spain possess all the advantages which have been 
enumerated, and yctUicir united naval force has ever been unequal to 
overpower that of Great Britain. And to what is it owing, that thirty 
millions of Frenchmen, aided by ten millions of Spaniards, are unable to 
equip arid man fleets sufficiently powerful to destroy the navy of an 
island which docs not possess half that population ? — principally to this: 
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'that the inhabitants of the inland parts of France and Spain, which form 
so large a portion of their population, reside in a country which affords 
them the means of subsistence without obliging them to seek it abroad, 
and they arc therefore indisposed to encounter the hardship of a st?8- 
m an’s life ; whereas Great Britain is every where surrounded by^e 
ocean ; the most inland parts of the island are not very*distant from the 
sea; and as the productions of the soil would not support a very nume- 
rous population, a large proportion of its people are compelled to seek 
their subsistence by engaging in the fisheries, or in the coasting and 
foreign trade, and it is from this hardy and fnterprizing portion of her 
subjects, that Grcat^Britain derives the means of establishing and main- 
taining her superiority upon the ocean. 

c Now it is evidcnt’that the United States of America, even now, re- 
semble the countries of France and Spain, in this particular, more than 
Great Britain ; and as their people recede from the ocean, and plant 
themselves in the rallies beyond the Alleghany Mountains, the resem- 
blance will still be greater : fry far the greater part of the inhabitants of 
those distant regions will live and die without ever having placed their 
feet upon the deck of a ship, and will, consequently, add nothing to the 
maritime population of the country ; the rich productions of their fertile 
rallies will find their way to New Orleans, and there provide* abundant 
moans of carrying on foreign trade; but the carriers of these produc- 
tions to the foreign market will eitherjbo foreigners, or natives of the 
Atlantic States/ — Observations, § c. p. 3 — 5. 

Mr.IIaliburton concludes, therefore, and we think fairly enough, 
that to these states, and chiefly to those of New York and New 
England, must America look for the means of manning a navy. 
Although the southern states of Virginia, the # Caroliuas, and 
Georgia, carry on an extensive foreign trade, they have no com- 
modious harbours for ships of war of the larger Classes: their 
climate and the nature of their population equally unfit them to 
produce hardy and entfcrprizing sailors ; and they have few, if any, 
vessels engaged in the ltshcries, which are every where the great 
and unfailing nursery for seamen. 

i The mercantile sca-ports (he continues) to the southward of the Dela- 
ware will doubtless produce a very respectable number of sailors at the 
commencement of a war, but as it is notorious that merchants usually 
navigate their vessels with the smallest possible number ot hands, the 
employ mcnt*of these men in the navy, in a cAuntry^where the labouring 
classes cannot provide substitutes for them, will not only be productive 
of great inconvenience to the mercantile interest, but will render it diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, for the American navy to procure further 
recruits from the southern states after it has made Its first sweep, from 
the ships of the merchants ; for surely those who Jtre destined to wrest 
the sovereignty of the seas from Great Britain, will not be selected ^rom 
the indolent slaves of the southern planter/ — Observations , Sfc . pp. 5, 6. 
Admitting then, as we must, that the North-eastern states, by 

the 
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the habits and pursuits of sheir population, are the main prgps oi 
the American navy, let us next follow Mr, Haliburton in his 
inquiry as to the present situation of those states, and the proba- 
bility of their being able to increase the means they already possess 
oY giving naval strength to their country. 

* The states of New York and New England are now old settled 
countries: the ‘population of the former may become more numerous in 
the back parts of the country, but an increase in that quarter will add 
but little to her maritime strength. But New England, and the south- 
eastern parts of New York r , are already so fully peopled, that frequent 
emigration^ take place from them to the inland stfites. Massachusetts 
does not, and, we believe we may say, cannot raise within herself bread 
to support her present population, and therefore can never expect to 
increase her numbers very rapidly ; while the western territory offers to 
her youth the tempting prospect of obtaining a livelihood in that rich 
country, upon easier terms than they can ^procure it within her limits. 

i Let it not then be deemed chimerical to say, that America has no 
immediate prospect of becoming a great naval power. 

‘ If the confederation of these states continue, they will no doubt be- 
come rich and powerful to a degree that may defy all aggression ; but 
it does not follow that they will acquire a naval force that will prove 
formidable to the powers of Europe. Germany has been among the 
most powerful nations of Europe, and Austria and Hungary now pro- 
duce valuable articles of export, hut these countries, from their geogra- 
phical situations, cannot produce a maritime population; other nations 
have therefore become the carriers of their productions, and they have 
never possessed any power upon the ocean. The inland states of Arae- 
rica are precisely in the same situation; and 1 close these observations 
by repeating, first, that the sources of the naval power of America must 
be principally derived from the states of New York and New England; 
and, secondly, that there will be no great increase of the maritime 
population of those states until the western territory is fully peopled. 
When these fertile vallies are all occupied^und no longer hold out a 
temptation to the youth of the Atlantic States to remove thither, then 
they must follow theycxample of their ancestors in Great Britain : and if 
the soil of their native country will not yield them a subsistence, they 
must seek it from the sea which washes its shores : hut that day, I think 
it will be admitted by all, is far distant. Ages must elapse before that 
vasbeountry through whi^h the Ohio, the Missouri, and ttys Mississippi 
roil, \yiil afford no ftirther room for the enterprizing emigrant/* — Obser- 
vations, fyc. pp.6,7- 

The Americans themselves arc beginning to be aware of the truth 
of these observations, and are now feeling and confessing the diffi- 
culty of manning their ships of war, few as these are.* We have 
no\y before us the report of the minister of the department of the 

1 ' - — 1 . ■ - T* " t 

* One fail of the line, 4 frigates, 7 sloops, and 5 schooners, in commission* Jotal 
number of men voted, 4000. 

navy 
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lhavy (of the 2d of December last); in which the great difficulty 1 of 
procuring and enlisting seamen is particularly stated — with sore 
complaints of the consequent detention of vessels and increas^of 
expense. The minister urges strongly the necessity of having some 
system devised to ensure voluntary enlistments sufficient to fiieet 
their increasing wants ; admitting, and apparently regretting, that 
their free institutions militate against the manning of the fleet. 

* Two of the features of this system/ he observes, ' will probably 
be, to admit mere boys, in the character pf apprentices, and enlist 
robust and healthy landsmen in the interior/ — We frankly confess 
that we consider it $ vain hope to look for robust and healthy 
men from the interior, so loi»jg as some five dollars worth of land 
will afford as much pork and poultry, honnniny and Johnny-cake 
as will maintain a whole family. 

Now let us see to whtit extent the surrender of our North 
American colonies to the United States, as recommended by 
these Economists, would enable the latter to increase their naval 
power. America would, in the first place, gain an additional sea- 
coast, equal iu extent to that which she already possesses, and of 
a description very superior to it for the formation of a navy and 
the support of a maritime population. Commencing at the noble 
bay of Passainaquoddy and its islands, where the American line 
now terminates, we find the inhabitants mostly sea- faring people. 
The town of St. Andrew’s is r&pidly rising into mercantile im- 
portance, and is resorted to by numbers of European fishing and 
coasting vessels. Hard by is the town of St.* John’s, at the 
mouth of the fine river of the same name, down which timber is 
floated in such quantities as to engage many hundred vessels in 
exporting it to Great Britain, and bringing back those supplies 
of British goods, which the wants of a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation annually demand. Ship-building is also carried oil in the 
river to a great extent. ? 

The colonies of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, whose 
shores surround the bay of Fundy, can scarcely be exceeded, 
for the most part, in point of fertility. Gypsum and coal abound 
on all the^e coasts; and, difficult as tjie navigation is, on ac- 
count of the rapid tides, there is scarcely thl> house of ajarmer 
in which some member of the family will not be found capable 
of taking charge of the coasting vessels, and conducting them in 
safety up or down this magnificent bay. • * 

The southern and eastern sides of Nova Scotia, from Gape 
St. Mary’s to Cape North on the island of Cape Breton, nv*y be 
called, xur 1&XW> t ' ie filing coast, and are peculiarly adapted to 
produce hardy and enterprizing seamen. They abound with nu- 
merous 
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tnerous and commodious narbours, capable of affording shelter^ 
to the largest vessels. ' 

41 The shores swarm with fish, and, notwithstanding the effects of the 
restrictions upon our commerce, which the liberal policy of the mother 
country is now about to remove, the natural advantages of this P^^°f 
Nova Scotia has induced many enterprizing merchants in the settlements 
along the coast, <iot only to carry on the shore fishery to a great extent, 
but to employ vessels in the Labrador and Bank fishery also. Now that 
these restrictions are removed, and the commerce of the world is laid 
open to us, there cannot be a doubt that our population upon this coast 
will most rapidly increase — the numbers of the fishefmen will very soon 
be more than doubled — and the supplies which these fisheries will re- 
quire, will increase the coasting trade iii- the same ratio that the fisheries 
themselves increase — thus producing, in a vigorous and healthy climate, 
a most extensive nursery for hardy seamen.’ — Observations, p. 12. 

Mr. Haliburton tolls us that the fj Gulph of St. Lawrence 
1 may be said to be whitened with the canvass of vessels engaged 
in the timber trade, in the Labrador ami coasting fisheries, and in 
carrying supplies of European and West India produce, not only 
for the consumption of the inhabitants of this coast, but of the 
rapidly increasing population of Upper and Lower Canada.’ 
Seven hundred sail of vessels, lie informs us, proceed annually 
up the river St. Lawrence, and as many nearly to the ports on 
the shores of the Gulpli. In the year 182*>, the author of the 
* Reflections’ says, that 1800 sail of vessels ascended the St. 
Lawrence. 

Now let us suppose the United States to be in possession of 
this immense (ine of sea-coast and of all this territory, one part 
of which indeed denies to the inhabitants a subsistence from the 
soil, but at the same time affords them no t f merely a subsistence, 
but the means of acquiring affluence fron^ tho sea; while all the 
rest is not only capable of supporting from the soil a numerous 
population, but abounds moreover in various useful minerals, and 
inexhaustible forests of timber for ship-building, and furnishes 
other supplies for an immense foreign and coasting trade ; — 

* Let us contemplate the numerous inhabitants of this extensive.. coast, 
who, from their pursuits, tkeir habits, their laws, their language, their 
religion, and their feffings, bear a greater resemblance to the inhabitants 
of Great Britain than any other portion of the known world, and who 
are now well disposed to continue her subjects. Let us, 1 say, view these 
persons ranged upon*the side of her enemies — let us see them manning 
the fleets of hostile America, and engaged in endeavouring to subvert 
that power which they*arc now desirous to support — let us see the trea- 
sures of Great Britain lavished to carry on a maritime war with America, 
in which, but for this accession of strength, the latter would not per- 
haps have engaged — and then let us ask ourselves if it would be wise in 

those 
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tkose who can retain them as subjects of fcreat Britairi, to relinquish 
them to America, merely because they do not directly pay into her trea- 
sury a revenue equal to the expense of their establishments.' — Observa- 
tions , p. 15. ~ 

We may well join our author in asking, c Should a cowfltfy, 
whiefi will be capable of adding so much to her own maritime 
strength, and the loss of which would add so much to that of 
another, and a rival nation, be voluntarily abandoned by Great 
Britain ?' and for what ? because, forsooth, ‘ the retention of it 
would lead to contests between Great Britain and America, and 
the cession of it to the latter would remove all causes of future 
difference/ With what amiable simplicity does this ‘ most exact 
of moral sciences’ inspire its votaries ! with what complacency do 
they regard the aggrandizement of every nation except their own! 
how ready are they to ascribe to any other people the virtues of 
charity and forbearance and loving kindness which they deny to 
their fellow-countrymen! This hatred of country breaks out on 
every occasion, whether it be to encourage the importation of sugar 
from Cuba', the Brazils, or the East Indies, to the detriment of 
our West India planters, or of Norway timber to the exclusion 
of that which is the growth of our American colonies — (for ours 
they still are) — -and which ‘ has done much to cripple and destroy 
the advantageous commerce we formerly carried on with the 
Baltic/ 

To show that these professors of the ' most exact of the moral 
sciences' have but little regard for facts, whenever a bold asser- 
tion will suit their purpose, we subjoin a statement, takei) from 
official documents, which will pio\e to what a Jameftable extent 
our Baltic commerce has been crippled and destroyed. From 
this it appears, that thtfre passed up and down the Baltic, the 
first year after the couclitsion of the war, that is to say, iu 

"1816 . . 1848 British ships; but in 

1820 . . .'Io97 

1822 . . 30{)7 

1824 . . 3540 

and in — -1825 . . 5186 — !!! 

Every man of common understanding then imst considered as 
the height of madness to think of relinquishing our colonies to the 
Americans, whose national pride, since they obtained some partial 
successes in single naval actions, (with a force, however, in every 
case superior to their opponents,) has been enlisted on the side of 
a military marine. We should bear in mind, fhat they iio longer 
adhere to the doctrine of Jefferson, which taught them that it 
was their best policy to remain at home, and dispose of their na- 
tive productions to the foreigners who might come to their own 

shores 
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sho&s in search of them. V heir policy now is, like thatofBuonar- 
parte, to have ships,' colonies, and commerce — Nay, theit: vanity- 
h^s already induced them to believe, that thgy will soon be capable 
of disputing with s us the empire of the seas* This alone should' 
make us tnor& tenacious of holding our northern- colonies as the 
surest means of keeping down their na\al power. TharHhat 
power is respectable we are not disposed to deny ; — that it may' 
be extended beyond its present scale, we are equaMy ready to ad- 
mit; but that it ever can become formidable to us, ( so long as 
vve preserve our northern colonies, has, vve fyumbly think, been 
sufficiently disproved. f * Vr > . * 

It is fearlessly assumed that the^power of America is advanc- 
ing and' has become considerably more formidable than it was, 
and that therefore she is by so much the more dangerous neigh- 
bour— but what is the fact ? In the s^une report of the minister 
for her marine it appears, that the whole of her ships of w ar on 
the lakefe Erie, Ontario and Champlain, have been sold, the esta- 
blishments broken up, and the public property cither sold or 
transported to the navy yards on the Atlantic. On the other 
hand again, have our own north American colonies been station- 
ary? Have not they too increased in population, strength, and 
resources ? We shall discuss this point presently. In the mean 
time, are we sure, it may be asked, that the number of /confede- 
rated states of which America consists, would feel a> common 
interest in adding the Canadian and other provinces to their 
already immense republic ? or, are we not sure, that such an 
addition would very materially clash with the dearest interests of 
, some of the most wealthy and populous states ? Thc^uthor of 
the ■ Observations’ remarks, and we entirely agree with him — 

‘ The southern states on the Atlantic have 'no desire to increase the 
political influence of New York or New England, — the Virginians, who 
take the lead afnong the former, look with great jealousy upon Massa- 
chusetts, which state has twice wrested the presidency fromdier hand§£ 
and tfie inhabitants of the western territory begin to look upon both as 
usurpers of that power and influence in the general government, which 
their growing importance teaches them to believe should belong to them. 

4 Under these circumstances neither the representati ves fr^p the western 
territory, nor those from the southern states, would be very desirous 
to engage in a war which would interrupt the safe transmission of theiV 
valuable productions to market, merely to acquire a country which 
would add. sV much to the political weight and influence of New Eng** 

IvLnd^Qbservations^ p. 19. t b * ^ 

©ur dfedond-sighted seers, however, say that Canada and the 
other provinces must merge in the government' of the United 
States ; that is to say/if we do not voluntarily surrender them, flfet 
|hyerhinent will conquer them^from us. The simple question 
^ * occurs. 
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dccurs* why did the Americana not conquer them in the late war ? 
why, after so much vapouring and swaggering, and while the 
whole of our disposable troops were fighting at Waterloo — ngt 
for ambition and mere national glory, but for national existence— 
why^id'they not then avail themselves of so advantageous airtTp* 
porranity to drive our little army out of the American continent? 
Our answer is, because, with all our mismanagement — and it was. 
not small — that little army pei farmed wonders, and was ably and 
honestly supported by the loyal and brpve Canadians, who, on 
one occasion, uiiMippoitcd by a single soldier of the regular 
army, drove back th§ enemy from their territory . 

It has been said that, in t^e late contest, the Eastern States 
had no great desire, which is probable enough, to unite our North 
American provinces to the coufedeiation ; but however desirous 
they might have been, we maintain that they were in no force to 
accomplish it. While the Americans boast of their. liberties and 
their free constitutions — while they legard with jealousy, and 
obstinately resist the expense of, a standing army, (as difficult 
for them to raise, as we have seen them confess it is for them to 
man their navy,) they are in no condition to undertake foreign 
conquests, except against the defenceless Indians. Their militia 
will fight for the piotection of their fire-sides; but the American 
citizen will not easily be persuaded to quit bis farm and his 
family, mouut his knapsack on bis* back, subject himself to mili- 
tary discipline, and match in the tanks iuto the heart of an 
enemy’s country — and for what? — to incot potato ji va l provinces 
into a confederation of which he is not, any more than thcy,fherti- 
selves are^desirous that they should become members. 

The task, therefore, of conquering Canada, is not, w ? e appre- 
hend, quite so easy as these political economists would have the 
world to bqlieve. The •author of the * Reflections,’ who speaks 
front local knowledge, informs us that Lower Canada contains 
a population of neatly half a million of souls, and affordg a militia 
of 7fi,000 able-bodied men, accustomed to the use of atfftrs; that 
they are a moral, industrious, sober, and contented people, 
attached to their own customs, laws, language, and religion ; 
that, thtfugi^ Itoman Catholics, their clergy >are educated in 
Canada, N and have no foreign predilections whatever; thsft the 
whole cost of the Catholic church establishment to the mdflier- 
coiuitry^is qn aunual (£1000 — the rest being bhid put of a 
twenty-sixth part of the grain produced on Catholic lauds; 
that the incptpe of the cures averages £300 a 
affords them, ii^, cheap country, the means of liyipg post re- 
spectably, and even of exercising a v^ryjjtbqraj hospitality. Con- 
tented and happy, these worthy, p ( as|or8 ipspure the "same feeling 
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into their flocks. It is nilt therefore, as we said before, quite s6 
clear, that 76,000 men in (not scattered, like the Americans, 
over a vast extent of country, but thickly settled on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, aud easily assembled) wity be disposed to 
croufch unden a new-fangled power towards which jfoey hay* an 
hereditary enmity, and which maintains no regular army worth 
mentioning. 0 

• It is a fact, too notorious to be disputed, that so fat* from dreaming 
of persevering in the attempt at the conquest of Canada* t the American 
government, when the peace took place, had not fhc moans of putting 
their troops in motion for another campaign. Had the war been con- 
tinued for another year, a separation, in all human probability^’ Would 
have taken plate amongst the states or the Union. The wisest of them 
saw the folly of the attempt upon Canada, and had already begun to de- 
liberate upon the propi iety of not furnishing their proportions cl men and 
money demanded by the general government for the continuance of the 
war. If then we may judge of the future by the past ; if We reflect upon 
the character of the Canadian— moral, religious, influenced by his curt*, 
and that cure perfectly happy and satisfied with the British government, 
and dreading all connection with that of the United States, which allows 
no church establishment whate\cr; if wc, moreover, avail ourselves of 
moment of profound peace, to occupy judiciously such military 
poiftts as experience has shown to be necessary, with a view t6 give con- 
fidehefe ahd support to the Canadians, and to make the Amcrid&ns pause 
before they think of again attempting to invade a country evidently pie* 
pared for defence ; surely the conquest of Canada by the government of 
the United States* may be pronounced a most improbable, if not an im- 
practicable eveitt.* — Reflections, p. 21. 

Frotn the * same author wc leain, that Upper Canada contains 
a population of about 160,000 souls, and has 44,000 inenehrolled 
and embodied as militia; and though this colony is yet in its 
infancy, the futility of the soil, the conyparative mildness of its 
climate, and the luxuriance of its vegetation, must unquestionably 
render it, ere long, a province of the greatest value. r XJhe popula- 
tion of New Brunswick is stated at 70,000; the militia, 11,000. 
Nova Scotia contains 8(5,000 inhabitants, and has 12,000 very 
respectable militia. On account of the harbour and dockyard 
of Halifax, this^provkice is rapidly improving, aij$. being ‘the 
nearest and readiest point of communication with weat Britain,' 
is of the utmost importance. Prince Edward’s Iktand,.near its 
coast, has a population of about 24,000 souls, and 4,<JQ0 embodied 
militia. Thus, the five colonics of Upper and X^mer Chnada, 
New* Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward** Island, have 
'an Armed force of able-bodied militia, amounting t6 no less thfen 
147,000 men* * 

If it be dear that* with such a force, assisted by a few r&gnHtr 
- ' ’ troops 
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troops from home, our North American provinces must be con- 
queied By the arms of the United States, whenever it may be 
convenient for tfr&ih to attack* those prbvinccs-— we acknowledge 
ourselves ready*td subscribe to the opinion of the political ec$iv*>- 
mistSfi^e haVe fiow'to deal with, that the sooner th£ former merge 
in the latter — that the sooner we abandon them, so much the 
better, 

Thereris stiff a third possible case; to wit — that the Canadians 
may throw themselves into the hands of*thc United States. To 
this we answer, that neither force noi flattery were wanting on 
the part of the American government, in the last contest, to 
overcome or utidetmine thesresistauce and the loyalty of our 
colonists, left, as they necessarily were, for a time, to their own 
resources. Had they been then disposed to quit the side of the 
mothei -country, the deduction of that wish would then have 
ensured its accomplishment. Since that time lestrictions have 
been removed from thcii commcice, and other benefits conferred. 
In fact, they know of what little influence or importance they 
would be, if merged in the confederation of the United States; 
and all their habits and feelings induce them to look for protec- 
tion from Great Britain. W liy indeed should our North Ameri- 
can colonjes feel any dcsiie to siuk themselves into the states of 
New Yotk and Maine, when the^e states aie themselves com- 
plaiuing of their little influence in the confederation; — when they 
see the power of the supieme government lapidly tiavelling west- 
ward;— -and when it is evident that, should the Uliion continue 
to subsist, the Atlantic states must leconcile tlieiq^elvca to re- 
ceive laws fiom the leading men of that immense valley, which is 
watered by t,hc Ohio, tjie Missouri, and the Mississippi? 

As to their volunlaiy ypaialion from the patent state, and be- 
coming independent, no man acquainted with their feelings and 
condition qguld for a moment cnteitain such an idea; and*Mr« 
Hume may be assuied that he will not get the thanks of the na- 
tives of our Northern colonies, for an officious interference in 
a matter'so cqntiauy to every wish of thcii hearts. 

We haye #)l* along been supposing, according to old-fashioned 
ideas, that colonies created commerce, commerce shippings and 
shipping spapifn ; it used „to be so in olden times, bufr*~ r on 
a change tof^cela;’ the modem school shows th£ fallacy end, 
the futility a doctrine. ■ It 1ms been usually Supposed / 

says the great, northern teacher, 4 that an extensive mercantile 
marine is .absplutply necessary to the possession df J a gfrat 
warlike navy, ami the most vexatious and itijuriqus restraints 
harp bqea laid on commerce* for the sake of forcing the employ- 
ment of ships abd sailors/ — * We are satisfied, however/ he con- 

e tinues. 
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tin lues, * that this idea is Wholly without foundation. All that ‘is 
required for the attain im^t of uaval power is the command of 
convenient harbours, and oif wealth sufficient to build and man 
s^ips. However paradoxical it may appear,*if is nevertheless 
miquestionaWy true, that the navy of Great Britain migli^be as 
formidable as it now is, or, if that was desirable , ihfinitely friore so, 
though we had not a single merchant ship* This, we will venture 
tp say, is one of the grandest discoveries that thie* most exact of 
moral sciences has yet brought to light ; why, indeed, fake that 
'roundabout method/ as it is termed, of maiming the fleet with 
sailors trained in merchant ships, instead of* breeding up sailors 
in men of. war’? The thing is a- f o self-evident, that the great 
teacher recommends, ' instead of keeping so small a force as 
twenty or thirty thousand able-bodied seamen aflbat, during 
peace, that number ought to be increased to at least fifty or sixty 
thousand/ To be sure, it is admitted, that * it would cost a few 
hundred thousand pouuds (a few millions f) moie than the present 
system / but theh * it would be a very miserable species of eco- 
nomy (and of course contrary to the infallible principles of poli- 
tical economy) to hesitate about incurring such ail expense/ 
This notable plan, we are •assured, * has been highly approved 
by many distinguished naval officers/ We should rattier think 
that some jocular old admiral has been playing oft’ a hoW on the 
great teacher. Did it never once occur to him that, after we had 
b abaiutoned our colonies and our shipping, and entrusted our- 
selves entirely to the loving-kind ness of foreigners for every article 
of foreign supply, this great fleet of his would have nothing left 
to protect — would be wholly useless ? 

Blit why, it may be asked, should we waste words on the day- 
dreams of a drivelling projector, whose profoundest speculations 
might be the laughter of children? The ludicrous character of 
/the visions does' not escape us — but when we find them coupled, 
in the.vehicle which sets them forth, with a persevering and in- 
veterate abuse of all our institutions, whether moral/religious, or 
political* ,\ve cannot help thinking that the conductors and cotitH- 
■ butofo of that journal jire not working without a design. Thus, 
we qM:trimnpiiar.itly told, in their very last publi&fctiort, that the 
lower orders are making prodigious progress in the worfdfer- 
working scicnce of political economy; and a very ferdacf' hint is 
given that*tlie working classes are likely, through iiietfhs of it/a^ul 
Iticardci s s lectures, and * mechanics’ institutions/ td befcomfe * riiore 
iutullig^' ’than their employers; — and that this wilt end, uhdouhh 
edly , as lt oUGHT to end , in a mutual exchange of property !# 
Yqmiitmr; bfit cbultf not fail', in the mean time, td give rise togrkyt 
and unseemly disorder Si The meaning of all this is ©bvj&tw 

enough; 
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plough; to wit, that the new philosophy, and its institutions, aiid 
its lecturers, are to inculcate into the ljinds of the lower orders, 
principles of insubordination and sedition, in order that, when a 
proper occasion arrives; they may be found in a fit staled) 
insist upon, and by their numerical force to cornel, a ‘nyjAual 
exchftige of property/ And, in sober truth, we know of nothing 
that would contribute more directly to such a catastrophe as these 
persons contemplate, than the loss of our foreign commerce, winch 
would inost infallibly and most rapidly follow the loss of our 
colonics, and the consequent destruction of our shipping. 

Let us have something more weighty than a few sounding 
assertions to place ill the balance against the whole history of 
the civilized world, before, a4 the author of one of these pam- 
phlets expresses it, we ‘ sport with oi;r. palladium.’ 


Art. VII . — Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Wages of Labour. 1825. 

A MONG the members of a certain school of political eco- 
I-*- nomy, it has been for some time the fashion to rail very bit- 
terly at the system of laws which in \jiis country makes a compul- 
sory provision for the impotent poor. We are assured that these 
laws form a canker which secretly and unceasingly corrodes the 
vitals of society ; that they swallow up the property of the rich, 
-while they undermine the comfort, the happiness, and the inde- 
pendence of the poor; and that there is no good to balance all 
this evil. 

An investigation of the effects which have been* produced on 
society by the English pcor laws involves something more itnpor- 
taut than jlhc gratification of speculative curiosity; it is a discus- 
sion from which practical consequences may ultimately spring, 
as it may happen to confirm or allay the fears of: those whom the 
diatribes ^d the prophetic denunciations in question have alarmed 
— to promote or defeat the wishes of others, who not only think 
the resqlt of these laws, where they already exist, beneficial, but 
would willingly see the same system — under certain modifications 
which experience has pointed out — intfbducqji into other coun- 
tries. . * % ... 

The origin of these laws is sometimes ascribed jto thcjiisiress 
among the poor, occasioned - by the dissolution of ^jiphasteries. 
But althoiigh it cannot be denied that the suppression, of| $ie 
establishments in question did, at least for a time, agj^avatp the 
evils which these laws were intended to remove, Btiifat is mani- 
festly incorrect toja^cribe their intwductiott % to this cause. The 
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moat cursory, inspection if our statute book will show that law^> 
fqr the regulation and suste nance of the vagrant and indigent poor 
had been enacted some cctylnrios before that great revolution in 
ecjslesiastical property deprived them of the assistance which, they 
reeved from monastic liberality. In the 12 R. 2. (anno 13S&). 
an act was pfesed providing " punishment for beggars ible fco> 
serve/ and making c provision for impotent beggars/ .This was. 
fallowed by other acts passed for a similar purpose in the J 1 H. 7« 
19. JJ. 7. 22 II. 8. I 11 the 27 H. 8. it was enacted — 

‘ That all governors of sltires, cities, towns, hundreds* hamlets, and. 
parishes, shall find and keep every aged, poor, atid impotent person 
which* was born or dwelt three years within the same limit, by way of. 
voluntary and charitable alms in every* the same cities and with such 
Convenient alms as shall bo thought meet by their discretion, so as none 
of them shall be compelled to go openly in begging; and also shall com- 
pel every sturdy vagabond to be kept in, continual labour ; and that 
a valiant beggar or sturdy vagabond shall at the first time be whipped 
and sent to the place when; he was bom or last dwelled by the spate of 
three years*, "there to get his living ; and if be continue his roguish life he 
shallhave theupper part of the gristle of his ear cutoff; and if after that 
he be taken wandering, he shall be adjudged and executed as a felon; 
and that no person shall make any open or common close, nor shall give 
any money in alms but to the common boxes and common gatherings 
in .every parish upon pain to forfeit ten times as much as shulLbe given/ 
Spine what later in the course of the same session was passed, 
the $ct for the dissolution of monasteries; hence it is clear that,, 
at the passing of the above poor law, the effect of the suppression 
of religious hoiibes could not have been felt by the public; some 
other cause insist therefore be sought for to account for the gra- 
dual multiplication of vagrant beggars which appears to have 
provoked a gradual increase of legislative severity. The increased 
number of vagrants and paupers, indicated by the more, frequent 
aftentienvof the, legislature to this subject between the year 1388 
aftd the 8 year l601, is, we think, very naturally accounted for by 
the vast alteration which was effected in the condition of$he 
peasantry, and the extraordinary revolution which took place in 
tire, management of landed property during the reigns oftbe 
princfs^p? the House eff Tudor. During the prevalence and* 
yigour*d$vthe feudal system the power and importance pf eaph, 
baron depended mainly upon the number of vassals, whose ser- 
vices he ^quld command and the retainers whom he possessed the 
meaus of mlSntaintng, Hence it became the natural ana an#ipi& 
policy of these lords to augment, by every means iq their pwee^ 
the multitude, of followers whom on any emerge pey they coi*hi 
nUBay in the fiekhv T^e halls and castles oftheS^jude, inrhulwty 
ippad^aipbitious chieftains offeted a ready asylum to able-bodied 
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\agrants, who were too idle to secum a subsistence by regular 
labour. The sagacity of Henry VI I. pointed out to him the « 
unavoidable evils which sprang from this system, — the danger 
arising from a race of turbulent and ambitious barons, distiibmed 
thioughout the country and supported by a numeious a»4xv;tive 
liost v of hung)} and unemployed dependents. It*became, theie- 
fore, the settled bent of his policy to crush a power which had so 
frequently disturbed the peace of the kingdom, and which the 
civil dissensions of the pievious reign had already very consider- 
ably weakened. He puisued his object with unabating con- 
stancy, and his efforts were crowned with complete success. The 
turbulent barons of the feudal system, being thus despoiled of 
a great portion of their povtcr and pri\ileges, were converted by 
him into mere landloids, amenable to the laws; and their idle re- 
taincis and follow cis paitly into laboiious and pains-taking pea- 
santry, and paitlv into miserable vagrants; for the political wings 
of these proud chieftains having been effectually clipped, it ceased 
to be with them an object of importance to cherish their 1 tails / 
Another unavoidable effect of the policy pursued by Henry 
VII. had a veiy material tendency to swell the host of vagrants 
who swarmed throughout the country under the Tudor dynasty. 
So long as the feudal sy stem continued ill its full force aud vigoui — 
so long as the political impmtance of the batons depended upon 
the number of their letaiueis and followers, it was their interest 
to divide their landed possessions into very small holdings for the 
purpose of multiplying a race of petty vassals whose services they 
could command. The ambitious chieftains of* that turbulent 
period were in consequence much more anxious |p increase tlie 
numbers than they were to augment the wealth and comforts of 
those who occupied tkeir estates. Hence we have reason "to sus- 
pect that the influencetof this cause upon ihe conduct of die pro- 
prietors of land produced in this country a state o( things in many 
respects similar to that which now prevails in Ii eland. The 
whole surface of the country became gradually- parcelled out in 
small tenements among an iudigeiit race of peasantry, who wens * 
forced to content themselves with a scanty subsistence derived 
from the ftccupatioii of a few acres of tillage land. By a survey 
of Hawstead, m Suffolk, taken in the 14 JKdvv. 1. (1286)<we find 
that, 500 acres of land (being one fouith of the^vvhole contents 
of the parish) were divided among thirty-six occupiers, each 
having thus an average holding of fourteen acres. From the date 
of that survey to the commencement of the reign of Henrg VII. 
We have the* lapse of two centuries, aud as the influence of the 
feudal system had been steadily felt throughout the whole of that 
* ; *•. interval, 




mtertal, we h^ve good grounds to believe that even these coo>- 
tracted holdings had become further subdivided. 

With the decrease of thffir power in the state disappeared also 
tb?’ motives which instigated the barons to multiply their retainers 
and^tenants. % Their attention was then turned towards a new 
qbject— the augmentation of the revenues which they derived 
from, their estates. They had soon sagacity to discover that 
whatever addition a multitude of small occupiers once made to 
their political strength, the practice of subdividing land dimi- 
nished their share of the produce : the whole was scarcely suf- 
ficient to subsist the swarm of peasants settled upon it-: and for 
the proprietors there remained but a very scanty surplus in the 
shape of rent. No longer acted upon by the propelling motive 
of keeping up their baronial strength, they determined to enlarge 
the dimensions of their farms — reduce the number of their tenants 
— discard the overflowing population which encumbered their 
estates, and promote the production of cattle and corn yielding 
profit, in lieu of a race of unoccupied and unproductive peasantry. 
Hence about the commencement of the reign of Henry VIE. the 
proprietors of land began very generally to clear their estates of 
this surplus population. Farm houses and cottages were every 
where demolished, and the wretched occupiers, ejected from their 
homeland incapable of procuring labour to provide themselves 
with subsistence, were reluctantly forced to become wanderiug 
beggars, and join the discarded retainers of the barons. To such 
an extent had the demolition of houses of husbandry proceeded, 
apd so intolerable appeared the evils springing front the manner 
in which estates were then forcibly and suddenly dispeopled, that 
on various occasions during the reigns of Henry VI L dnd Henry 
VIII. the legislature thought proper to interfere, with the view 
of restraining the practice. As the most authentic materials 
which yi;e possess^ throwing light upon this very curious subject, 
we shall present our readers with the preambles of two acts of 
parliament; one passed in the fourth year of Henry VII. and the 
other in :the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII. 

^4 Hen. VII. c. 19. . c '** 

9 $}ic Jgijfllty for decaying of houses of husbandry or not laying of come*, 
‘s. . ,‘l nient land for the maintenance of' the same . . 


* Itent, the kpig, our sovereign lord, having a singular pleasure above, 
all things tOvfiVoid such enormities and mischiefs as be hurtful and pre- 
judicial t<* the commonweal of this land, and his subjects of the same, 
remombereth that, arrfong other things, great inconveniencesdaily do it$^ 
crease by desolation, and pulling down and wilful waste 1 of houses and; 
towns within this realm, . and Laying to pasture lands, which customable 
.V*. - - into 
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h^vc been, used in tillage, whereby idleness, which is the ground and 
beginning of all mischiefs, daily doth increase. For where in some 
towns two hundred persons were occupie and lived by their lawful 
labours, now there are occupied two or three herdsmen, and the residue 
fall into idleness; the husbandry, which is one of the greatest commo- 
dities of this realm, is greatly decayed, churches destroyed, the stYvfce 
of God withdrawn, the bodies there buried not prayed for, the patrons 
and curates wronged, the defence of this land against our enemies out* 
ward enfeebled and impaired, to the great displeasure of God, to the 
subversion of the policy and good rule of this land, if remedy be not 
provided : Wherefore the king, our sovereign, &c. hath ordained, 
enacted, and established, that no person, of whatever estate, degree, or 
condition that he be, Ifhat hath any house or houses that at any time 
within three years passed, hath Jjecn, or that now is, or hertafter shall 
be lot for farms, with twenty acres of land at least, or more, lying in 
tillage or husbandry, that the owner and owners of every such house or 
houses and land do keep, smytain, and maintain houses and buildings 
upon the said ground and land, convenient and necessary for maintain- 
ing and upholding of the said tillage and husbandry, &e/ 

i 25 IIen. VIII. c. 13. 

‘ Concerning the number of sheep one should keep . 

* Forasmuch as divers and sundry persons of the king's subjects of 
this realm, to whom God of his goodness hath disposed great plenty and 
abundance of moveable substance, now of late, within few years, have 
daily studied, practised, and invented ways and means how they might 
accumulate and gather together into few hands as well great multitude 
of farms as great plenty of cattle, and in especial sheep, putting such 
lands as they can get to pasture and not to tillage, whereby they have 
not only pulled down churches and towns and enhanced*thc old rates of.; 
the possessions of this realm, or else brought it to sucli ^xccssivfe fines 
that no poor man is able to meddle with it, but also have raided and 
enhanced the. prices of all manner of corn, cattle, wool, pigs,, geese, 
hens, chickens, eggs, and^cach other, almost double above the prices 
which have been accustomed : by reason whereof a marvellous multitude 
and number of the people of this realm be not able to provide meat, 
drink, and clothes necessary for themselves, their wives and children, 
hut be so discouraged with misery and poverty, that they fall daily to 
theft, robbery, and other inconveniences, or pitifully die for hunger add 
cold: and as it is thought by the king's most humble and loving sub- 
jects that on$ of the greatest occasions that mftveth and provoketh these 
greedy and covetous people so to accumulate and l?cep in theiirWiabds 
such parts of the grounds and lands of this realm from the occupying of 
the poor husbandmen, and so to use it in pasture and ntft in tillage^ is 
only the great profit that cometli of sheep, which now became to 'a : feW 
persons hands of this realm in respect of the whole number of the king's 
subjects; that some have 24,000, some 20,000/ some 10*000, dome 
6*000, some 5,000, and some more, and some less: which things thus 
used, be principally to the high displeasure of /Almighty God, to the 
decay of the hospitality of this realm, to the diminishing of tbc king's 

V y/ people, 
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people, and, in conclusion, df remedy be not found, it may ium to tji* 
utter destruction and desolation of thi$ realm* which God defend. It 
is therefore enacted, thatno ^person shall keep above 2,000 sheep, under 
p»ain of three shillings and fourpence/ 

»,I|| the latter of , these documents we have a very glowing and, 
we doubt not', a very correct representation of the evils aud suf- 
ferings which the process of enlarging farms inflicted upon the 
ejected tenantry, before the progress of commerce aud manufac- 
tures offered employment and subsistence to the occupiers whom 
jtheir landlords discarded. Upon this subject Harrison, in his 
description of England, is nearly as eloquent as Henry V1IL 
and his parliament. * 

4 But to leave,* says he, 4 this lamentable discourse of so notable and 
grievous an inconvenience growing, as I said, by incroaching and join* 
ing of house to house, and laying land to land, whereby the inhabitants 
ot many places in our country are devoured and eaten up, and their 
houses either altogether pulled down or suffered to decay little by little, 
although sometime a poor man peradventure doth dwell in one 6f them, 
who not being able to repair it, sufl’ercth it to fall down, and therefore 
thinketh himself very friendly dealt withal if he may have an acre of 
grdund assigned unto him wherein to keep a cow, or wherein to set 
cabbages, radishes, parsnips, parrots, melons, pompions, or such like 
stuff, by which he and his poor household iiveth, as by their principal 
food sjth they can do no better. And as for wheaten bread, they eat 
it when they can reach unto the price of it; contenting themselves in the 
mean time with bread made of oats or barley, — a poor state God wot! 
Howbeit, what care our great incroaqhcrs ? But in divers places where 
.evil men dwelled, sometimes in good tenements, there be now no holies 
at allf but hopgards or sheds for poles, or peradventure gardens, assKvp 
may see in fredningham and divers other places/ — Description of Eng- 
land, p, 193. 

1 It is to our soil being divided into champ&inc ground and woodland 
Jhc houses of the first lie uniformly budded in every town, together with 
streets and lanes; whereas in the woodland countries (except here and 
tf^cre in great market towns) they stand scattered abroad, each ono 
.dwelling in the middle of bis own occupying; and as ip many and most 
great towns there are commonly 300 or 400 families or mansions* and 
5000 communicants, or peradventure more : so in the other, whether 
they be woodland or chynpaipe, we find not often above 40, 50, or qp 
households, and 200 or 300 communicants, whereof the greater part; 
nevertheless, are very poor folks, oftentimes without alf mapper of 6t- 
/mpying, sith «the ground of the parish is gotten into a few men's hand*, 
yea; sorrKtkrnes ipto the tenure of one, two, or three, whereby the re# 
are compelled either to be hired servants unto the others, Or else to beg 
#be;r bread in misery from door to door.’ . * «v.<' 

4 There are some/ says Lcland, 4 who are not so favourable when they 
fiuyc gotten such lands as to let the houses remain, upon them, to ihe 
,use of the popr; buf they wijl compound with the lord of the soil to 
......... • pulj 
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altogether: saying, that ifjthcy wtndd let them stand* 
they Should but toll beggars to the town, tlereby to surcharge the r&>i 
of the parish and lay more burden upon thjfni/ 

It is scarcely necessary for us to caution the reader not to ctfni 
found' the ‘ towns’ mentioned in the acts and extracts above 
quoted with the towns of modern times, from which they were 
essentially different. These ancient towns were inhabited almost 
entirely by persons engaged in the tillage of the land by which 
they were surrounded : nor is it improbable that, in many in- 
stances, those who lived in them occupied, like the inhabitants of 
an Irish town, a considerable tract of land as tenants in common. 
Ranulph, the monk’of Chester, states, that by surveys taken in 
the time of the Conqueror, this country was found to contain 
.5*2,000 towns. Whatever doubts may be entertained as to the 
exact correctness of this statement, it cannot, we think, be dis- 
puted that these ‘villa?/ or aggregations of agricultural dwellings* 
were extremely numerous as late as the reign of llenry VII. It 
would seem that in those times each chief proprietor of the soil 
not only retained in his own occupation a considerable portion of 
land for the maintenance of his household, but had also in the 
immediate vicinity of his demesne a ‘ yilla or town/ with a quantity 
of land attached to it, which was occupied by tenants in common, 
who were termed his ‘ villain/ and over whose services he had 
a more arbitrary controul than over those of bis socmen or free 
tenants. In the Survey of Havvstead, already alluded to, we find 
the following entry : % 

f^thomas filius Eustacii capital is dominus ojusdom villae tenet 1 JVfess ; 
cc & xl a terra) x a prati et x a bosci/ ‘ Idem Th<?ma$ tenet 
(180) a terrae quas villani £iti do eo tenent cum suis mess/ 

As we do not find that Shese villains paid any rent, it is clear that 
they gave some equivalent in the form of labour and other ser- 
vices performed for their lord. When we recollect that in those 
times the chief proprietors must almost universally have occupied 
a portion of their own estates, and that it is not unreasonable to, 
suppose that each parish contained on the average at least f|v& 
proprietors Saving ‘ towns’* appendant to ’their |iemesnes, vve. do, 
not Conceive ^he statement of the monkish historian to be fej any 
means incredible. « > . 

The husbandry act of Henry VII. being manifesfly^epugnant 
to the interests of the great body of landowners, it is not surprizing 
that it should have produced but little effect in retarding.the ^n-- 
lfttgement of farms ; it was not the intention of the legislature to 
-cl* :,<■ . . — * — ... 

* In Scotland every h & tide day 4 r town/ 

prevent^ 
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prevent the demolition ctf houses on farms of less extent th^n 
twenty acres: and as the practice of subdividing land had bcford* 
this time reduced the avenge size of holdings considerably under 
that statutable limit, it must be evident that, without infringing the 
provisions of this act, a wide scope was left for the efforts of the 
landlords. From all holdings under twenty acres houses of hus- 
bandry gradually disappeared: the laud was added to some ad- 
joining farm, and the occupiers were turned adrift to shift for 
themselves. Hence arose a constantly increasing multitude of 
houseless beggars, wandering throughout the country in idleness 
and want. To check the progress of thi# ever-growing evil 
came now to be an object which engaged tile attention of parlia- 
ment whenever it met. Various aots were passed * against decay- 
ing towns, hamlets, or houses of husbandry; or converting tillage 
into pasture’; which weie then considered as the primary causes of 
beggary and vagrancy : and at the sa'me time numerous statutes 
were enacted, denouncing the severest punishments against the 
increasing host of rogues and vagabonds, which the change we 
have described in the management of land unavoidably produced. 
These laws were the expiring efforts made in an unenlightened 
age^ to retard the introduction of those internal arrangements 
* which laid the basis both of the agricultural and commercial opu- 
Jenc6 which this country has subsequently reached. As long 
as they continued effectual in securing the object which their 
framers had in view, the whole population of this country was 
scattered over the surface of the land, fiom which it diew but, a 
scanty subsistence. The labouring classes were wholly engaged 
in agficultui^, farms were generally of very small extent, and their 
occupiers, as might have been expected, poor and unskilful: as- 
sisted by the different members of their household they performed 
all the work of their farms, and, cxcepfeduiiug the busy seasoi^s 
of spring and harvest, had little or no employ meiit. The females 
of the family fabricated at home the few articles of wearing apparel 
with which all its members w r ere forced to rest contented. while 
this state of society prevailed no demand for manufactures could 
have arisen. 

During the progress'of Elizabeth’s reign the eyes <5f the public 
became still more opened to the evils of the old system of subd}* 
viding land. The impediments and clogs which had been devised 
to restrain the operations of the landlords were now removed, and 
full liberty was given to the proprietors of laud to consolidate 
their farms and diminish the number of their tenants. This 
enabled the owners to derive a larger surplus from their estates, 
nndcj* the name of rent ; and the supply of wants, which increased 
Tvitlr the means of gratifying ^m, gave birth to that comwer* 
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4?kil system which has since acquired §<J much ‘magnitude am) im- 
portance; and not only the owners, but also the occupiers, when 
their farms were thus enlarged, became numerous and valuable 
customers to those who were engaged in manufactures* As the 
land came to be in fewer hands — as the agricultural districts 
became depopulated — manufactures were found to flourish. Those 
peasants whom the enlargement of farms deprived of their ancient 
means of subsistence, removed into manufacturing towns and dis- 
tricts, where employment was offered them as artisans and mecha- 
nics. In this latter capacity they procured constant work, and 
earned a much better subsistence than they had done while pro- 
longing a miserable existence upon a small quantity of land, which 
left half their time unoccupied. 

That the gradual abolition of small farms in this country has, 
upon the whole, proved beneficial to the public, is not, we appre- 
hend, now a mooted question. At what point the injury arising 
from this practice becomes greater than the advantages to be de- 
rived from it, we cannot venture to decide. It is not to be doubted 
that it has its limits, and may be carried too far. YVe are inclined 
to suspect that the coldest economist, who views a cottager and a. 
cabbage merely as productions of the soil, would not willingly £ 
select one of the hundred-acre turnip-fields of the Lord of Holk- 
ham as the scene of his declamations against the crofts and patches 
of the ancient system. 

This important alteration in the system of managing landed 
property has effected an entire revolution in the internal fabric 
o& society in this country; to this change of system, a$ their 
primary cause, we ascribe the origin of our presevft poor laws; 
but although the dissolution of the monasteries was not, as it is 
sometimes supposed, the immediate occasion which gave birth to 
these laws, still it must-be acknowledged that the event in ques- 
tion spread over a wider surface the evils which they were intro- 
duced to remedy. Before the suppression of monastic institutions 
a large portion of the landed property of this country was in reli- 
gious bauds. These ecclesiastical proprietors, naturally averse 
from all innovations on established usages, made no attempt to* 
alter the system on which their property had fc#?en managed: on 
their estate^ 5 therefore the division and subdivision of.lamf went 
silently on without check or interruption long after the practice Had 
begun to be discouraged on the estates of laymen. "Biit wtien this 
pVbpertyfell into other hands things speedily assumed a new aspect ; 
the system which the laymen had already commenced on theia pa- 
trimonial estates was now introduced in their new. acquisitions. 
Towards the middle of Elizabeth’s feign the Vases under which 
the tenants of the monasteries their land expired, and the 

‘ ' storui 
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stormof depopulation, whtph had hitherto raged exclusively agalffet 
the tenantry who held undir lay landlords, began now to wreak it# 
fu^.ontheic defenceless heads alsp. Hence about the close of 
this reign the crowd of eje^ed peasantry who were forced td 
beg ffom house to house received a further augmentation. ' " l % ' 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist amdtig economists 
respecting th6 present influence of the poor laws iipou the popit* 
lotion of this country, we scarcely conceive it possible that the 
most bigoted theorist well contend that it would not have beet? 
grossly inhuman, if not absolutely impracticable, to carry into 
effect the change which we have above described in the manage* 
ment of landed property, without the intervention of some legal 

? revision for the peasantry, who became its innocent victims; 

f the public good required that they should be dispossessed 
of their scanty holdings, which to them was just the difference 
between subsisting and starving, honesty, as well as humanity, 
required tfeat the public should alleviate as much as possible 
the .blow which it inflicted. But had the legislature of that day 
been— what, thank God, it was not — insensible as any thorough*- 
bred economist to all feelings of sympathy for the sufferers, still a 
Regard for the safety and tranquillity of the public would have re- 
quired its interference. It might, perhaps, have been profitable: 
for the landowners to turn away their surplus tenantry, destitute 
and hungry, to perish and rot on the highways and hedges of the 
couittry — but would it have been safe ? would there have been no 
danger that they would have turned upon their oppressors? hiunto ; 
endurance may, under certain circumstances, be carried to a point 
where .it excites no sympathy, and therefore elicits no praise. 

There is scarcely any subject in which the northern economists 
seem gnpre unanimous than in the scientific contempt with which * 
they- speak of the statesmen of Elizabeths reign. Although We* 
feel that our effort will be treated with ineffable disdain, still wfr 
cannot omit saying one word in behalf of our early favourites. 
TJiese oipinont statesmen are made responsible for the act passed 
in tjie fprty-third of Elizabeth, for die maintenance of the poor i 
ill theses of the economists, this is the head and front of thei* 
offending. Were* they now alive to answer for themselves, they 
wpiilcf qgt, we feel perfectly sure, shrink from thefifesponsibiirt^ ; 
^hich i& thiis» 4 throvvn upon them. Had this been- the fiiiat law £ 
which had been- made upon the subject, we really think that tb 
multitudeof beggars occasioned by the important chang^ Whlq|‘ ? 
was* then taking place in the agricultural economy of this country} * 
would have justified its introduction. In behalf; however, bftfte 
advisers of the < Virgin Qu$eby we would observe, tlrnt thiS ^aK^ 
not, by at least a dozen/ the ffrst aet upon the snbject ; 

* : * . The 
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The pettifogging clerk of almost every Country magistrate ktioWs 
that from 1388 down to 1(i07, a series jof acts is to be found hv* 
the statute book, providing a punishment for able-bodied and 
sturdy beggais, and making a provi^on for the aged and impv- 
tent poor. From 1388 to 1335, the impotent poo* were law 
allowed the privilege of begging in the districts or hundreds where 
they were born, or had last dwelt for the space of 'three years. 
In 1535, an act was passed imposing upon parishes and hamlets 
the burden of supporting ‘ every aged poor and impotent person* 
who had been bonier had dwelt three years within their limits.' 
It is no doubt true, that the money required for the support of 
the impotent poor was not raised by an equal assessment upon 
all the inhabitants of each parish. This fund was composed of 
the ‘ voluntary and charitable alms’ which tf every parishiouer of 
his devotion gave to the conun on boxes and common gatherings/ 
who were made in every parish, and which were dispensed to 
the impotent poor at the discretion of the miuister and church-' 
warden*. The sacramental money now collected in our churches is' 
a relic of the ancient inode in which a large portion of the foods re- 
quired for the maintenance of the poor was raised iu this country 
before the introduction of a legal rate. This system of relieving ^ 
the impotent poor, leaving it to the liberality of each individual 
to determine how much he would contribute, continued until the 
year 1562; when it was enacted, that * if any parishioner shall 
obstinately refuse to pay reasonably towards the relief of the said • 
poor, or shall discourage others, then the justices *of the peace 
at the quarter-sessions may tax him a reasonable weekly sum; 
which, if he, ..refuse to pay, they may commit him to prison/ It 
is manifest that from the date of this act, the maintenance, of the 
poor ceased to be voluntary : the discretion of the individdhl was 
taken away and a legal obligation was imposed upon him, of con- 
tributing in proportion to his means. This is exactly the princi- 
ple on which all assessments fertile support of the poor have been’ 
since levied. , It is not probable that this change in the mode of 
raising die funds either made any difference in the whole amount , 
expended ugpn the impotent poor within th$ limits of each parish/ 
or increased foe number or altered the description of person jwhb 
received relie|;-^-it merely varied the proportions in which die poor , 
fond was raided* Before the passing of this act, the /nan of smalt 
property sometimes contributed more than his* rictuAr but less 
beiievolent neighbour. The principal object and effect df this 
law wp&ta r&faedy this evil. It did not augment the whole c’ost 
of mainlining the poor : — it merely equalized the pressure of tbd 
burden/making ability, and not willingness, the rule which regu- 
lated foe amount qf contributions. ' . 9 

From 
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From this summary viehv of the poor laws before the reign *>f 
Elizabeth, it will appear yiat the forty-third of that Queen was 
itot founded upon any new principle; it simply provided a more 
convenient and efficient raacljjnery for carrying into effect a prin- 
ciple ^already recognized. The power of making assessments was 
taken away from the justices of tne peace at the sessions, and placed 
in the hands ‘of overseers, selected from among the respectable 
inhabitants of each parish, and consequently better acquainted with 
the circumstances of their neighbours and their ability respectively 
to contribute towards the relief of the poor. « 

But although this famous statute made e no alteration of any 
consequence in the condition of the aged and impotent poor, it 
produced a wonderful change in ihe treatment of the destitute 
vagrant. The discipline provided for the correction of vagrancy 
had been strikingly characteristic of an iron age. A sturdy vaga- 
bond able to serve, if he was found begging, was first to be put in 
the stocks for three days and nights, and there fed upon bread and 
water ; he was then to be * grievously whipped, and burned through 
the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron, of the compass of an 
inch / and if, r being of the age of eighteen years, he fell again to 
his roguish life/ he was to suffer death as a felon. This barbarous 
system was swept away by the forty-third of Elizabeth, and in its 
stead was established the more humane, and, as we conceive, the 
more efficient plan of providing materials at the expense of the 
parish, on which all able-bodied labourers, who could find no 
other employment, should be sot to work. In defiance of all the 
arguments which we have yet seen advanced upon the subjective 
venture to if vow our opinion that, taking fairly into consideration 
the circumstances with which the ministers of Elizabeth were 
called upon to cope, they legislated upoil enlightened principles, 
recommended by humanity and sanctioned to their full extent 
by the soundest policy. For the aged and impotent poor, who 
were incapable of providing for themselves, they secured a main- 
tenance at the expense of those who had had the advantage of their 
services while able to work ; and the able-bodied peasant, ejected 

! >erhaps from the cottage of his forefathers, in order Jto make way 
or the enlargement or some adjoining farm, they provided with 
materials, on which he might be set to work, enabling him thus ta 
eat, not the bread of idleness, but bread produced by v the sweat 
his own brow. .While the process of enlarging farms was rapidly 
going on, no man without nerves of iron and a heart of flint cotld . 
calmly look on the ejected peasantry as vagrants and beggars* fall- 
ring into theiiands of the ministers of the law, provided as they 
tyere with stocks, bread and water, whips, and * red hot ironssof 
J the compass of an inch/ T ft a legislative body anxious to rescue 
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the, uuoffendiug peasantry from the cruel fate which awaited them# 
wen dispossessed of their ancient tenements, two alternatives 
offered themselves* It might have revived ami enforced the old 
laws against the destruction of houses of husbandry, and tlietroii- 
version of arable into pasture land :^this would have prevented the 
occupiers from falling into the state of vagrancy to which expul- 
sion front their homes necessarily reduced thciu; — oy it might have 
granted to the owners of land an unchecked liberty of effecting 
any new arrangements which they might consider advantageous to 
their property, on condition that they devised means calculated, in 
some degree, to protect the occupiers from the hardships to 
which the contemplated changes must expose tlidfh. It appears 
to us, the parliament of that duy extricated itself from the dilemma 
in a manner which was at once honourable to the feelings and 
to the intelligence of its members: to offer an apology for what 
they did, we should consider an insult to the hearts and under- 
standings of our readers. U util every spark of generous humanity 
shall have become extinct in the bosoms of our countrymen, we 
are not afraid that the cold calculations of heartless theorists, 
who would willingly sacritice the comforts and happiness of the 
many to the profit of the few, will produce much effect. 

The claim which these laws gave the poor upon the funds of 
their respective parishes, and the connexion which was in conse- 
quence established between them and the land on which they were 
born, rendered the consolidation of farms and the dispeopling of 
estates more gradual and less oppressive than these measures could 
have been, without some such check upon their progress. Th®* 
landowners were obliged to watch for the most conv^nient^pppor- 
t unities of carrying their plans into effect; and the opportunities 
which would prove most profitable to themselves were necessarily 
those which would be^fouud least oppressive to their, tenants. 
Hence, for the last three centuries, the abolition of small holdings, 
and the enlargement of farms, have been regularly, and at the 
same time gradually, going on in this country. One respectable 
dwelling for the farmer, with a few comfortable cottages for his 
labourers, will now be found in a tract of land which, in the reign 
of, Henry VIII., or perhaps much later, w&s divided among a scojre 
of little occupiers, living m huts and cabins. Under the ^train- 
ing influence of the poor laws, the proprietors of land have secured 
all the advantages derivable from the new s>’steth, # by Agrees 
which have been almost imperceptible, and without exposing 
e^ted. occu piers to those dreadful sufferings which unavoid- 
ably accompany all violent and sudden changes in the internal 
suture of society. . ltt • 

( JU may, perhaps, be urged that the same objects were effected 
vol. xxxiu. no. lx vi. tv in 
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in Scotland without the mtervention of poor laws; and that we 
consequently ascribe an effect to a cause with which it has no 
connexion. In answer to* this objection we would remark, that 
although a legal assessment f<^ the support of the poor is unknown 
inmost districts of that country, still a fund is raised for their sup- 
port in every parish by voluntary contributions. Nor should we 
forget the vast assistance which Scotland has derived from this 
country in effecting her internal changes. These did not com- 
mence before the uniou tl with England, which opened to the pea- 
santry of Scotland a way into the towns and manufactories, and, 
above all, the polonies of this country. Engjand first held out an 
example of the advantages springing from the new system ; and 
then offered incalculable facilities td the people of Scotland while 
pursuing the same plan. There is, we apprehend, no nation in 
the world which can more justly exclaim — f quae regio in lerris 
nostri non plena laboris V Scotsmen do not emigrate from a roving 
or unsettled disposition ; on the contrary they are very remarkable 
for attachment to home and kindred ; but they are compelled to 
leave their native land in consequence of the new arrangements 
which the lords of the soil have for the last century been gradually 

v introducing into their countsy. 

, It has been frequently urged agaiust the poor laws of this 
country that they give an artificial energy to the * principle of 
population and thus increase the number of consumers faster 
than the means of subsisting them can be multiplied, [f we felt 
that this charge could be substantiated against them, we certainly 
should not range ourselves among those who approve of their 
policy. But* we incline to the opinion that the effect of that legal 
code which imposes upon each parish the burden of supporting 
its destitute poor has been greatly exaggerated; that it lias not 
ministered an artificial encouragement to the multiplication of 
paupers in a degree which exceeds the increase of the means 
required to suppoit them. We are disposed to think that this 
system, when narrowly looked into, contaius checks which more 
thau countervail any encouragement which, on the first view, it 
might be supposed to hold out to the people to multiply. 

It will not, w? thiufi, be denied that the introduction of the 
poor laws must veiy soon have acquiied a powerful influence over 
the feelings #nd conduct of the owners and principal occupiers 
of land. }Vheii all those who could not maintain themselves 
had acquired a legal claim for a subsistence from the land Oft 
which they were settled, the landholders became exceedingly 
cautious in permitting the increase of such claimants, and natiir 
turally anxious to reduce by:, every practicable means the number 
already resident within the limits of their property. The greatest 

jealousy 
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jealousy was excited among them lest a population should spring 
up within the bounds of each parisli^beyond what was required * 
for the proper cultivation of its soiM So strong had this feel- 
ing become at a very early period in the history of the T>oor 
laws, that in the thirty-first year of Queen Elizabeth an i*ct tvas 
passed * for the avoiding of the great inconveniences which are 
found by experience to grow by the erecting of great numbers 
and multitudes of cottages, which are daily more and more in- 
creased in many parts of this realm/ The strongest prejudices 
have ever since prevailed amongst the owners and occupiers of 
land against the practice which this statute denounced as penal ; 
and from this period down to the present lime tf?e erection of a 
cottage when not wanted for4.be residence of a labourer, or indis- 
pensably required for the cultivation of his land, has been nearly 
as much dreaded by the English farmer as the introduction of a 
murrain amongst his cattle. In the agricultural parts of the 
country cottages have not for centuries been considered as in them- 
selves a source of profit to the owner. They have been erected and 
are still maintained solely as accommodations for the labourers, 
of whom the farmer stands absolutely in need. Wherever more 
collages aie found upon a farm than its due cultivation requires, 
they are demolished, and their inhabitants turned adrift to look 
for. labour where their services may be wanted. The impression, 
that cither by the wages of labour, or by parochial ailowauce, 
they must support those who are bom on their land, is fixed in 
the minds, and perpetually regulates the conduct; of land occu- 
piers. 0 w 

.Although therefore the promise of relief which the laws hold 
out to the poor of this country thus appears in theory to have a 
direct tendency to produce an excessive increase of the number of 
the people, yet vve feel* a strong suspicion that this tendency is 
more than counterbalanced by that dread of parochial expense 
which the existence of these laws excites in the minds of the occu- 
piers of land. However desirous a labourer may feel to contract^ 
marriage, he must first secure some place to live in : this he cannot 
do in agricultural districts without the concurrence of some occu- 
pier of land who may have a cottage to US, and^vvho, if our view 
of the motives which influence the owners of cottages be correct, 
must stand in need of his labour. 

But entertaining some aversion for mere thefirips, however 
plausible or ingenious, vve shall state a fact which, if we are pot 
mistaken, will fully bear us out in the view vve have been taking 
of this matter. Because the population of this country has been 
rapidly increasing for the last half century, it is, we are aware, 
generally assumed that it had received a gradual and progressive 

f f 2 augmentation 
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augmentation during two or three previous centuries. We are not 
by any means sure that this supposition is correct. We do not 
feel quite certain that, mating a due allowance for the waste and 
common land which had been brought into cultivation in the in- 
tervening spaqe, the population of England was greater in 1750 
-than it had been in 1550. We are inclined to suspect that in all 
agricultural districts the population suffered a diminution by no 
means inconsiderable during this interval. For the purpose of 
investigating this point, \ye have consulted a variety of parish regis- 
ters ; considering these as the most certain spurces of authentic 
data for forming an opinion on the subject. The register book 
of the parish in which we are now writing commences about 1 5 50. 
On an average of fifty years the hum her of baptisms annually 


entered in it stands thus :~ 
From 1 550 

to 

1000 - 

% 

- 50 per annum 

1600 

to 

16.50 - 

- 53 

1 650 

to 

1700 - 

- 34 

1700 

to 

1750 - 

- 19 

1750 

to 

1800 - 

- 19 

1800 

to 

1 824 - 

- 34 


There is nothing peculiar either ill the situation or circum- 
stances of this parish. It is situated in a county purely agricultu- 
ral near one of the main public roads, and at no great distance 
from the metropolis. The lhnd is divided into farms of very 
moderate dimensions, and a considerable portion of it is copy- 
hold, a circumstance forming at all times a powerful impediment 
thq, demolition of houses of husbandry, and the consolidation 
of farms. Iti other agricultural parishes, situated in different and 
distant counties, we have pursued the same inquiries, and have 
arrived at results very nearly similar. AsVmr references to paro- 
chial registers have been necessarily linhted, wc dare not hazard 
a positive opinion as to the result of a general inquiry throughout 
the kingdom. But as this is a matter of considerable public im- 
portance as well as curiosity, we could heartily wish that either the 
bishops or tlie government would call for a return from every parish, 
stating the number of marriages, births, and deaths, in every 
year, from the commencement of each register book down to the 
presebt time. In this age of political economy, we really won- 
der that such returns have not already been called for ; as it is 
evident thst thejr aggregate would furnish us with authentic 
data 'towards forming an estimate of the population of. this 
country at distant periods, much more satisfactory than die 
loose and unauthorized conjectures which have hitherto passed 
current. " • V ; 

With reference to the influence of the poor laws on the popu- 
lation 
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lution of this country, the abstract from the. parochial register, 
vJhich we have laid before our reader^ appears to afford matter 
for important observations. It shows that between 1(>00 and 
1650, the population of this parish received a trifling augmenta- 
tion; the annual average of baptisms increasing from 50 to 53. 
As the poor laws in all their arrangements were not cdlnplcte 
before the act of Elizabeth in ifiOJ , it may, wc think, be assumed, 
that their operation was not fully felt by the public until forty or 
fifty years afterwards. We may thus suppose that about 16*50 they 
came into full play; and if we take this parish as a criterion, their 
effect was not to 'Augment the population of the district, as some 
modern writers would fain persuade us to believc^but to diminish 
\ery considerably its amount^ the annual average of baptisms be- 
tween 10*50 and 1700 falling from 53 down to 34. If the influcuce 
of this'act was powerful between 1050 and 1700, it is not unrea- 
sonable to presume thatthfe practice of half a century had given it 
an additional impetus; and full of the theories with which we 
had been crammed upon the subject, we confidently expected to 
find that, from 1 700 to 1 750, the population of the parish re- 
ceived a gradual augmentation ; on referring however to an 
authentic register of facts, our illusion was speedily dissipated : 
we found that the annual average? of baptisms, instead of in- 
creasing, was actually reduced from 34 to 1 ( J, at which number it* 
remained stationary until the end pf the century. It thus appears 
that, in this parish at least, the effect of the poor laws has ill this 
most important particular been directly the reverse of that com- 
monly ascribed to them. How certain theorists* will get rid of 
the facts which wc have here slated, wc cannot pretend**) coTt^ 
jecture. * 

Writers upon population appear generally much too ready to 
place implicit reliance upon loose and un authenticated data. 
They have constructed a scale, showing the increase of the po- 
pulation of this country from 1 6*00 to 1800, perfectly arbitrary, 
and upon this they argue, as if it furnished them with indisputable 
facts. They assume, that in l(i00 the population amounted t* 
three millions, and that, from l(i00 to 1800, it gradually increased 
at the rate* of about three millions per cantury. All this is pure 
conjecture, utterly unsupported by any fact ; for before die first 
population return in 1801 we possess no authority on this subject, 
except the assertions of political writers. If we csyi depend upon 
the abstracts which we have partially obtained 'from parish regis- 
ters, no doubt can be entertained that the population of England 
in l600 has been usually estimated much below its real nuihber. 
If we were put in possession of such abstracts generally made 
throughout the kingdom, it would, we suspect, appear that, be- 
' v v f 3 tween 
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tween the years 1600 and 1800, a gradual diminution took plage 
in the number of people ehgaged in agriculture. 

The important change wfcich, about the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, began to take place in the rural arrangements 
of this«£ountry^ formed a new era in the history of English towns. 
The tide of population, forsaking the country, retired into those 
seats of industry. Admitting, what cannot be disputed, that 
the whole population of this country is much greater now than it 
was in 1600, still it does not follow that the portion of it engaged 
in agriculture has not suffered an actual dinjimition. We feel 
convinced that such is the fact; and that the vast addition 
which has within the last century been made to the population of 
this country has been confined entire ly to that portion of it which 
is engaged iu manufactures and commerce. Neither do we see 
any reason to doubt that at least a proportional addition has been 
made to the supply of food in England. I lidecd we are thoroughly 
persuaded that, comparing the population of* the country with its 
produce at both periods, the portion of food which falls to the 
share of each iudhidual is greater now than it was in lf)00. 

That the encouragement to early and improvident marriages, 
said to be held out by the poor laws, has been at least greatly 
exaggerated, is likew ise proved by a fact which cannot be con- 
troverted, that marriages are contracted more early and much 
more improvidently in many countries where this incitement does 
not exist. To represent the provision which our laws secure 
to the poor as ji temptation to man*} — as an artificial stimulus, 
.eyciting the poor to increase and multiply, has always sounded 
somewhat strangely in our ears, notwithstanding the pertinacity 
with which such ail opinion has been maintained. The scanty 
allowance grudgingly doled out by a parochial officer does uot 
appear to constitute a very seductive temptation. The force of 
a sufficiently natural stimulus appears to be much more generally 
efficient in promoting early and indiscreet marriages in Ireland, 
where the laws hold out no such promise of subsistence, than in 
tfiis country, where the legal provision for the poor is said to have 
a direct influence upon their conduct. 

Upon the whole we dre of opinion that, as long as c these laws 
were tkily administered, they did not produce the deleterious effect 
upon the population of this country which is generally ascribed 
to them. Vhey occasioned, or at least facilitated the intro- 
duction of a belter arrangement of farms, and a better system 
of husbandry thati had previously been practised, they did no 
doubt indirectly promote an increase of the people, by augment- 
ing the produce of land; for whatever measures augment the 
quantity of food raised within any district must necessarily add 
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the number of its inhabitants. 'Flic objection urged against 
the poor laws is not that they have augmented the population of 
this country by increasing the food |equired for their support, 
but that they have encouraged the people to multiply without 
any reference to the quantity of food raised for their subsistence; 
and that, in consequence, the people have increased in a greater 
ratio than the ptoduce of the land. But we are convinced that 
every class of the community is better fed, better clothed, and 
better lodged now, than the corresponding class was before the in- 
troduction of these laws; and if the poof laws first multiplied the 
produce of the lantl, and then an additional population sprung up 
in order to consumefit, we do not see how they can be represented 
as hating operated in a method inimical to the prosperity of the 
country. 

We are, however, forced to acknowledge that within the last 
thirty years a practice has prevailed in the administration of these 
laws, changing very materially their character and tendency ; and 
which, if not checked in time, bids fair to inflict upon the country 
many of the worst evils we have been taught to dread from 
them : we allude to the practice of paying out of parochial 
funds a proportion of the wages which ought to be received as the 
fair remuneration of labour. In many extensive districts a plan 
has been regularly organized of paying labourers a-vveekly sum 
considei ably under the fair wag^s of labour, aiul giving those 
who are married an allowance out of the poor rates, propor- 
tioned to the size of their families. A single man thus receives 
less for his work than a married labourer: lie is paid no 
more than six or seven shillings per week: while his«rfflarrieff 
neighbour receives altogether fourteen or sixteen shillings. In a 
large paiisli in our own immediate neighbourhood, we find that 
there is not a single labourer who has not a weekly allowance out 
of the rates ; each receives six shillings per week as wages, and 
on every Monday night appears before a boa posed of a 
few of the principal inhabitants, when the difference between 
what he has received and what they consider adequate for tiwr- 
support of his family, is made good to him out of the parish 
funds. To such an extent indeed does this practice prevail, that 
we find the magistrates in various districts no^ only comyving at 
the system, but actually establishing a regular scale of allowances 
to able bodied labourers, to be paid out of thtf parish funds. 
Under what authority these local administrators of thfe law^under- 
take to arrange and enforce a provision which converts the indus- 
trious labourer into an eleemosynary pensioner, we have yet; to 
learn ; sure we are that the practice which they have sanctioned, 

r f 4 and 
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and which they continue to uphold, is warranted neither by the 
tetter nor by the spirit of ‘any laws which they are commissioned 
to administer. To say thdleast of it, this appears to us a species 
of officious meddling with the wages of labour which is extremely 
injudicious. |f we could allow ourselves to speak harshly of a 
class of functionaries, whose services are in general so useful to 
the public, \\e should apply to their interference between agri- 
cultural labourers and those who employ them, the language of 
strong reprobation. But as we entertain no doubt that they 
mean well, we shall content ourselves with expressing our sincere 
regret that they should have allowed their judgments to be swayed 
too easily by the impulse of their feelings. In their eagerness to 
enforce for the working classes what they consider au adequate 
maintenance, they overlook those leading principles of economy 
which no magisterial interference can ever controul. This official 
meddling does not secure to the labourer a more liberal compen- 
sation for his work ; for it has the effect of diminishing his wages 
in proportion to the amount which lie receives from the parish. 
In the united form of wages and parochial allowance, the agricul- 
tural labourer now receives no more than, in the absence of this 
arrangement, he must have obtained from his employer alone. 

In truth, this is an iniquitous scheme, devised by the owners and 
occupiers of land with the view of shifting from their own shoulders 
a considerable part of the wages of agricultural labourers, to be 
borne by others who do not employ them. The allowance made 
out of the poqr rates to labourers in agriculture is levied upon 
Jj?e property of manufacturers, mechanics, and tradesmen ; and 
the proportion of the rates thus raised, which is expended in the 
payment of labourers’ wages, is unjustly taken from these classes, 
and transferred into the pockets of the cultivators and owners of 
land. That a class of men, who in genenft appear vigilant enough 
where their jpterests are concerned, should thus stand tamely by 
and suffer theni^lvcs to be plundered, is a circumstance for which 
we cannot account. 

Farther, this system is not only grossly unjust towards the ma- 
nufacturers, tradesmen, and mechanics, who are assessed to the 
poor rates; it is Jhkew&e singularly oppressive towanis a nume- 
rous cfctes of individuals actually engaged in the cultivation of land. 
In various districts of the country we still meet with a race of 
small farmers tvho, in conjunction with the members of their owti 
families, perform all the regular work of their farms, obtaining, 
perhaps, soifoe trifling assistance occasionally in the time of haf- 
ifest. WhereVer the system which we are now reprobating has 
been allowed to prevail, ‘these small occupiers are forced to con- 
tribute towards the payment of wages earned by labourers em~ 

^ ^ployed 
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played by their more wealthy neighbours. Any thing more ini- 
quitous in itself, or more cruelly oppressive towards this hard- • 
working race of small farmers, can scarcely be devised. It is 
a monstrous practice, which the timid acquiescence of the helpleSs 
classes upon whom it presses has rendered but too prevalent ; aud 
which the more opulent and powerful class of farmers wilT natu- 
rally endeavour to perpetuate. 

Hut however forcibly we may feel the injustice of compelling 
one class of the community to pay labourers employed by another, 
it is not by any means the strongest objection which exists against 
the system. The amount of the pecuniary injustice which it 
inflicts upon those Who pay rates and employ no agricultural 
labourers, might perhaps admit of calculation ; but it is quite 
impossible to estimate correctly its influence upon the character 
and conduct of that class whom it principally affects. Wherever 
this pernicious system has* been fully matured, it has, as might 
have been anticipated, produced an entire revolution in the man- 
ners and habits of the working classes. Every incentive to indi- 
vidual exertion it has abolished ; every motive of sobriety, steadi- 
ness, honesty, it has utterly destroyed. Among them exists no 
longer any anxiety about the interests of their employer, or any 
regard for their own character. I'or what motive is there to 
induce a labourer to work hard when he is aware that lie will be 
paid, not in proportion to the quantity of work done by him, but 
according to a general standard established in the parish ? Among 
labourers so circumstanced, the point of emulation is not who 
shall do the most work, and consequently earn the most monej^ 
but who shall perform the least possible quantity of^labowf^ with- 
out appearing to be absolutely idle. The indolent, the w eak, aud 
the worthless labourer* is now secure of the maximum payment 
settled by this parochial%taudard ; and the industrious, skilful, and 
honest workman can expect no more. ^ ^ 

This pernicious system is fortunately unknow'c among manu- 
facturers and mechanics. Among these classes the rew ard of labour 
is proportioned to the skill and industry of the workmen — to tW"* 
quality and quantity of the work done; and it is received exclu- 
sively from* those who employ them. Hence they depend solely 
upon themselves: support. their families by theYruit of tli^ir own 
industry; and thus escape the contaminating and blasting effect 
of that social plague which, under the false preterafe of relieving, 
undermines the independence, destroys the comforts aW degrades 
the character of our agricultural labourers. % 

This practice commenced about thirty years ago: since which 
period it has been silently and gradually gaining ground. We 
trjice its origin to an Act passed m the 36 Geo* 3. enabling over- 
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seers, with the approbation of the parishiouei s, or any justice^ to 
relieve poor persons at their own homes; the preamble recites 
that I 

<v by a «the 9 Geo. l.poor persons refusing to be lodged in houses provided 
for them by their parishes were not entitled to relief: and whereas the 
said provision to'ntaincd in the act above mentioned has been found to 
have been and to be inconvenient and oppressive, inasmuch as it often 
prevents an inHu^tiious poor person from receiving such occasional relief 
as is best suited to the peculiar case of such poor person, and inasmuch 
as in certain cases it holds out conditions of relief injurious to the com- 
fort and domestic situation and happiness of such poor persons:' it 
therefore enacts, that ‘ the overseers, with the approbation of the inhabit- 
ants, or any justice, may relieve poor persons at their own homes, under 
certain circumstances of temporary iK-ness or distress, and in certain 
cases respecting such poor person or persons, his, her, or their family, 
although such poor person or persons may refuse to be lodged within 
such poor house or houses.* 

Until the passing of this act, all that a pauper could demand 
was to be set at work on materials furnished by the parish: or, if 
unable to work, to be fed, clothed and lodged in a house provided 
for that purpose. Now although this sort of maintenance be not 
such as to satisfy all the wishes of humanity, yet it appears quite 
as much as sound policy will sanction: an as) lum was offered to 
the impotent or the unfortunate, w ho could not provide for them- 
selves; which, under proper iftuuagcineut, operated as a salutary 
check to prevent improper applications for relief. The work- 
house being fhe last refuge of the destitute, none applied for 

in jssion into it, until all other resources had been exhausted: 
and no' individual was entitled to claim public relief, until every 
personal exertion to secure a maintenance had proved unsuccess- 
ful. The powers which overseers anti magistrates have assumed 
under the colour of an authority granteef them by the 36 Geo. 3. 
..have in soi\i£ districts abolished entirely this w'holesome system; 
and given rise 'to those gross abuses which have occasioned the 
clamour that has been raised against the poor laws. The discre- 
tion of local magistrates and parochial officers, acted upon by the 
importunity and imposition of the poor, has become the scale 
which determine^ the amount of parochial expenditure. For nearly 
a whole century before 1795, the poor rates of this country fluc- 
tuated but little in amount : they were expended exclusively upon 
a^ed, lame, blind and impotent folk unable to work — together 
with ^ few orphan or illegitimate children: w'hen it became ne- 
cessary to place an old pauper on the parish list, it generally hap- 
pened that an older pensioner had died off to make room for him. 
The practice introduced since the year 1795 has produced a 
, * , wonderfltl 
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wqpdeiful change in the state of parochial accounts: the rates 
have gradually and steadily increased in amount. All the previous 
checks upon the demand of relief were Removed, all discrimination 
in administering relief ceased to be exercised, until at length*, ifi 
many agricultural districts, all the labourers who do not qpeupy 
land have become actual pensioners upon the parish funds. 

To the iutluence of this practice must, we conceivj', be ascribed 
the alarming .increase of crime apparent among our agricultural 
population. Before its introduction in 1 79*5, they formed a hardy 
race, industrious, honest and faithful : tlieir names seldom ap- 
peared in the criminal annals of the country. But the records of 
our courts of law now present a lamentable contrast; and so 
inevitable is the connexion between increase of crime and the new 
practice, that the description of prisoners in a county caleudar 
suffices to furnish those who have attended to the subject with an 
unerring clue to the names of the parishes in which it prevails. 

Many of those writers who declaim against the poor law's have 
recourse to a very disingenuous and vulgar artifice : they know, 
as well as we do, that the evils to which w'e have just adverted, 
and which form the groundwork of their declamations, do not 
spring from the laws themselves, but* from the impolitic maiiuer 
in which these have been carried into effect; but this circum- 
stance they studiously keep out of sight, and assume that abuses 
and practices springing entirely from a inal-aduiinistration of the 
laws, are inseparably connected with the system itself. These 
much abused Jaw's, in their true spirit and intent^ really do no 
more than provide that the lame, impotent, blind, old and otlu^- 
poor persons not able to work shall be relieved by/he prffishes" 
in which they have a settlement. \Ve have already shown that the 
policy of a system which merely provides a bare subsistence for 
those who, from infirmity or unavoidable misfortune, are incapable 
of maintaining themselves, cannot be successfully assailed: and 
w r e are sure that the principle on which it is fot*>::«ed will nTfttfe 
impeached, except by those who are prepared to contend that 
the impotent poor ought to be left to perish through want . ff* 
the spirit of these laws had been duly attended to, it appears dif- 
ficult to believe that any effects arising from them could have 
furnished a real ground of complaint. To this Matter the^atten- 
tion of the legislature has recently been specially directed : the 
committee appointed to investigate the subject strtfAgly condemn 
the practice of making up to the labourer a part of his ,wagp by 
an allowance out of the poor rates; and parliament will, we tjust, 
lose no time in giving effect to their opinion. 

Although we are not insensible to the relief which it would 
afford to those upon whose property the rates are now levied, still 

we 
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we feci anxious for a return to the old system, which prevailed 
Wore 1795, principally for the sake of the poor themselves. The 
direct savings which woul^ accrue to the public firom the adoption 
a. better system of supporting the poor are not worih conside- 
ration, when Contrasted with, the indirect advantages Which the 
community vvVmld derive from the amelioration of the character 
and habits of the agricultural labourer. In 1795, die rates levied 
for the support of the poor in this country amounted to two mil- 
lions ; now they amount to upwards of six millions ; having trebled 
themselves in the short* space of thirty years. This fact is calcu- 
lated to inspire fear, by no means groundless, in the minds of 
those who estimate the evil of our poor lawS solely by the burden 
which they impose upon the public,,; and we cannot undertake to 
remove or diminish their fears, by holding out to them the expec- 
tation that the burden has as yet reached its maximum. It is 
true that the lively alarms excited *in the public mind by the 
rapid and overwhelming increase of the poor rates have, wilhiu 
the fast few years, occasioned very strenuous efforts to meet the 
progress of the evil : some reduction has, in consequence, been 
made iu the amount of the rates. Blit the public mind has pretty 
well recovered from the panic into which it had been thrown by 
peculiar circumstances. Tfie temporary check which these efforts 
put upon the increase of the poor rates begins to disappear; and 
if the legislature should not think proper to abolish the present 
system, no reasonable man can entertain a doubt that it will re- 


sume the power of progression by which, from the moment of its 
^Jjqtroduction, it has been generally characterized. The practice 
of nJhhitainyig the families of able-bodied labourers out of the 
poor rates will silently and gradually spread from one parish to 


another, until the whole working population of the country shall 
be reduced to a dependence on parochial allowances ; and with 
the increasing agency of this system, the progress of depravity 
among the ck&btfs upon whom it operates will keep pace. 

We are not, by any means, sure that the system on which work- 
houses, as it is the fashion to term them, are now managed, is not 
incapable of great improvement. They were originally designed 
by the legislature as jkaces in which able bodied paupers desti- 
tute qf employnfGnt might be set to work on materials provided 
by the parish. If the able bodied labourer could not procure 
more profitable or more agreeable employment, here, at least, he 
was pfteret! an asylum against absolute want. At the same time 
the^ plainness of, its fare and the restraints imposed upon its 
inmates, rendered it an object of dislike to all who were able to 
earn $ maintenance elsewhere. As long as workhouses were thus 
conAp^ed tbey answered completely the end of their institution* 
" ' ^ ’’ * , I Which 
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which was to deter dissolute and idle paupers from throwing 
themselves unnecessarily upon the parish funds. Since 1795, 
however, these establishments have 4ieert diverted from their 
original purposes. They are no longer workhouses for the Em- 
ployment of the able-bodied labourer who may be out ofjwork ; 
but mere public receptacles' ttTwlifch the aged, tne infirm, and 
the orphan paupers of the parish are lodged and fed-r-in common, 
fn too many instances, with loose and dissolute characters dis- 
charged from penitentiaries and houses qf correction.* Such an 
arrangement is at oyce impolitic aiidJnliiiman. It is not consistent 
with good policy, tlnit the young and orphan children belonging 
to a parish should be thus exposed to the influence of vicious and 
profligate characters; and it A incompatible with humanity, that 
the industrious labourer should, in the ‘ scar of life/ be com- 
pelled to exchange the * sc|ft attentions of kindred’ for the cold 
and heartless charity of a parish poor-house. We very much 
doubt whether this barbarous and unfeeling system possesses any 
advantages even on the score of economy. We are inclined to 
think that an allowance, not exceeding the cost of their mainte- 
nance in the poor-house, would enable aged, infirm, and orphan 
paupers to live more comfortably anil contentedly with their rela- 
tives and friends. 

If the legislature should, as we sincerely hope it will, take this 
subject into their early and serious consideration, we shall not 
despair of seeing the whole system of parish workhouses re-organ- 
ized. While we would rigidly deprive magistrates, and overseers 
of all power to relieve able-bodied labourers, except undi^Mi*# . 
cumstances arising from actual illness, out of the *precfiicts of 
a workhouse, we would continue to them the power of confer- 
ring such relief upon the aged, impotent, and orphan poor, wh’o 
are unable to work. To close up every inlet for abuse, we would 
confine the discretionary authority with which thKv i ii a r 

vested within some tangible limits. We would? 5 i*or instance, in- 
vest them with discretionary powers to order relief at their owu^ 
homes to orphan paupers under the age of fourteen years, and to 
aged and impotent paupers above the age of sixty ; and we would 
render it illegal to relieve children who are not fatherless, or able- 
bodied labourers between fourteen and sixty, any where 4>ut in 
a workhouse. ^ 

The result of this investigation is, on our p$rt, # a firm convic- 
tion that our poor laws have not proved so inimical to the tgealth 
and prosperity of the country as it has been the fashion of late to 
represent them. The whole of the funds now actually expended 
upon the poor (even if we include in this amount the v^ry large 
proportion which is now paid to able-bodied laboiir^rs^aiKi Which 
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to all intents and purposes constitutes a part of the wages, of 
labour,) bears a much smaller proportion to the present resources 
of the country,, than the total amount of the contributions raised 
ror^he sustenance of the poor bore to the, whole of its wealth in 
the time of E^izab^th. Indeed if we deduct the sums which are 
now paid to able-bodied labourers;" those paid to the county 
stock, and the various legal expenses incurred in the administration 
of these I»jys, ; froin the amount which is now levied under thS 
general denomination of poor rates, we should ifitid that, taking 
the augmented resources of the country into* consideration, the 
burden of supporting the impotent poor is inuch lighter now, than 
it was towards the close of that reign. 

It has been often observed that the present state of Ireland 
bears, ip many points, a very strong resemblance to the state of 
this country during the sixteenth century. Coinciding in the 
correctness of this remark, we are disposed to think that the same 
code of laws which contributed so materially to bring about an 
improvement in the agricultural economy of England would be 
attended with similar consequences if introduced iuto Ireland. 
The introduction of a system of poor laws administered on the 
principles which prevailed there before the fatal innovation of 
1795, would gradually extinguish the practice of subdividing and 
subletting land which has proved so injurious to that country ; 
and at the same time it would 1 impose a salutary check upon the 
sudden and violent depopulation of estates which inflicts upon 
the ejected tenantry, now totally unprovided for, sufferings at 
'4? humanity shudders. VVe shall not be suspected of wishing 
to oppbse aity unreasonable impediments to thfl abolition of the 
vicious tenures which now prevail in Ireland ; we would only 
provide against an indiscreet and abrupt Alteration of the system, 
which must prove fatal to the discarded peasantry. While w r e 
-would -girOftjhi Irish landowners unshackled liberty to manage 
tlieir property^ the manner which may seem most conducive to 
^heir private interests, we would take care that the pursuit of 
individual gain should not involve the peasantry in absolute de- 
struction; and we know not how this object could pe attained, 
except by imposing upon the proprietors of land a legal obliga- 
tion maintain their ejected tenantry until they can be provided 
for elsewhere^ 

Wherever a legal provision has existed for some time for the 
mainjfenance of the poor, there is no grouud for representing it 
as pressing exclusively or even partially upon the occupiers of 
land or houses ; the poor rates in fact constitute a rent charge, 
calculated wheu they are let;, the amount is deducted 
fro^lfelh r^nt” wh}ch, in the absence of this burden, would, be ex- 

" ; ‘* At >*** > • acted 
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ac^ed by the landlord. The only portion of ihis charge which 
can fairly be represented as falling upon the tenant is the increase 
which may happen to take place in its amount subsequently to 
the commencement of his lease. ; . + * 

In England, therefore, where the law makes ^ provision for 
the poor, the opulent ycomtary deduct the amount of the poor 
rates from the rent Which they pay ; while in Ireland the case is 
reversed. In this country the maintenance of the poofc$ devolved 
upon the landpwner; in the other, it pjesses exclusively upon 
the wretched occypiers, who are themselves but <$ne degree 
removed from a state of actual pauperism. When the general 
circumstances of the occupiers of Irish land are taken into con- 
sideration, we cannot help expressing the most unbounded admi- 
ration of their hospitality and benevolence. However contracted 
his dwelling, however limited his store, the houseless beggar never 
in vain solicits relief or shelter at the hands of the Irish peasant. 


A RT. V i 1 1 . — 1 . il [in utes of * Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords appointed to inquire into the 
State of Ireland. 18*25. # 

2. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the State of 
Ireland. 1825. 


‘ 9~ ARGE landed possessions (says a recent traveller) are of rare occur- 
rence in Switzerland, and the agriculture of the country is chiefly 
in the hands of peasantry, who farm the liftle portions of land b^hid. 
down to them from their forefathers, divided and subdivided thifKigh all 
the intervening generations. The minute division of land in the country 
referred to is a fact which* all who have visited it will readily admit: and 
the division even of a singic acre into different properties is not uncom- 
mon. The father brings up his soil to assist him in thfc ma nagem ent of 
his little spot of ground : and thus, for instance, a fat£ , y 
father, mother, daughter, and two sons, draw their subsistence from that 
which, under other management, would support, perhaps, no more thary; , 
single man, or a man and his wife. The father dies — his small estate is 
divided into yioieties between his two sons, who mutually assist in sup- 
porting their mother and sister, until one dies/aud th^ other finds a hus- 
band in the son of another little landed proprietor. Her two brothers 
then marry, and have families : and thus the population rapidly increases, 
and the originaj^piece of land is more and more minutely divided and sub- 
divided, until at N last conics a generation in a state br poi&rtv ami de- 
privation worse than that of the lowest English peasantry. Where is^Jiere 
a more fertile, a more beautiful, and more healthy country thau that part 
of Switzerland called Valais ) and where is there to be fmincTa more 
wretched-looking and disgusting people ? In the midsfr they 


... ' 
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are poor almost to Starvation. Their dwellings, although pitched ujpou 
the edges' of the' 'purest mountain-streams, a tii surrounded by native 
charms, are dark and filthy ra tjbe^d^ pi mU beasts : and in tlieir per* 
sflMMhey a even unto hideousness.' — Tennant’s 
Tout on Vbfea. *• f * 

Had sucii i b^^ll^Scril^d as existing in any 

other continental rffetrict, it Wtild^&Ve been eagerly ascribed to 
4he pressure of tithes, taxes, and the aibitrary exactions of a de- 
spotic and" Corrupt government, lint the instance here adduced 
is not to H so easily g6t rid of ; it appears that in Switzerland — 
the vauftt&l land of liberty and equality itlclf— *the misery and 
poverty of the peasants foim an exact counterpart of the effect 
which Results from a similar system prevailing in Ireland. 

The system of subletting and subdividing land being, in the 
opinion of all unprejudiced pei sons, the pimcipal cause of the 
poverty and wictchodness which are So pievalent in that country, 
it is evident that the leinedy for this e\il must be sought for in 
an alteration of the relation at preseut subsisting between the 
ownefe and the oecupieis of the soil. Until a radical and nearly 
universal change has been bi ought about m the management of 
Irish estates ; until the land ceases to be divided into minute parcels 
among a pauper lace of occupiers, destitute of capital and skill, 
aud stimulated by no motive to industry ; vain and delusive must 
be the expectation that any iinpiovement can be effected in the 
condition and circumstances of the peasantry. 

Some paits of the system now pin sued m the management of 
Jkish laud opeiate so oppiessively towards the unfortunate occu- 
picrJ'fcj to c^Il loud!) for the dnect intcrfeieuce of the legislature: 
but it is manifest that no such inteiference can be productive of 
any great and lasting benefit, without the concurrence aud co- 
operation of the landloids themselves. 6 n this, as well as on many 
other account^ it is exceedingly to be lamented that the chief pro- 
mmois of liaicnd are almost universally absent from the country. 
Unable to attend peisonally to the state of their property, they 
ii'ave necessarily devolved its management upon middlemen or 
agents, in many instances alike ignorant of the true interests qf 
the owners, and careless of the comfoi ts of the oedupiers of the 
land.* Had th£y resided on the spot, and witnessed what was 
actually tgiftHg place on their estates, it is not credible that they 
would have^hnffered them to be overspread by $ multitude of 
pauper Je&mtry 'utterly destitute of means and resources. They 
wopld Jong ago have made an effectual stand against that system 
of subdividing land which has proved so detrimental to their own 
fei^mhgre^ts; which has plunged every successive generation of 
*** 1 * occupiers 
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occupiers into deeper din tress; and which has ugitated that un- 
hifypy country by, internal commotions, caused, in most instances, 
by the absolute want o£ the nei^oaea of life, But absent from 
the districts whence their revenues aim jde r iyed> strap g c r s stae 
tenantry by whose labours they are fed,th^y feel no ec^cern about 
the means wused 'toijobtat#^^' remittances 
expected, from , their r^ularly forth- 

coming. This/ is one of the most prominent causes of the infe- 
riority of Ireland when compared with Fugland, in the wealth and 
habits of its 1 population. ' The improviAricnts which; Jiave taken 
place in the system # of agriculture pursued in bln gland, owe their 
introduction, ten the persevering efforts of enlightened proprietors 
residing upon their estates. ‘ Few, and far between/ have been 
the efforts to introduce such improvements into Ireland; where the 
tenantry are stated to be f really desirous of following the advice 
which is given them’ on tluf subject. 1 lencc the land in the south 
is nearly in a state of nature, and produces infinitely less than it 
would yield under a better system. No doubt can be entertained 
that, under an improved system of husbandry, the land of that 
country would support in affluence and abundance a population 
at least equal to that which starves on the scanty produce it now 
supplies. 

For about six weeks in spring, and six weeks in the time of 
harvest, employment may be partidly obtained by the Irish pea* 
sants; but during the remainder of the year, those who would 
gladly work for a mere subsistence of milk and potatoes can get 
nothing to do. We consider this to be the natural and inevitaJjJ^ 
consequence of the subdivision of land when carried Jo tho^xteut 
which has prevailed in Ireland. The great body of these small 
occupiers, aided by the*ineinbei\s of their own families, till with 
their own hands the ver^ limited tenements which ifiey hold ; they 
seldom, therefore, stand in need of hired assistance^ TJ^gjmute 
subdivision of holdings gives to each individual occupier a surpitf§" 
qf labour, &pd it would be preposterous to expect that a demand 
should exisffcr a commodity of which each family possesses moltf 
than enough. The absence of demand for profitable labour, 
created, pferttapvby the subdivision of lahd, is aggravated very 
greatly by the non-residence of the proprietors of*the soil. * 

€ You say non-residcncc is very much to be deplored : if an estate itf 
managed well, by a good agent on the spot, do yon con$i(lbV|h&t it loses 
natch by the proprietor not being there, supposing die agent fulfiJj his 
duties to the tenantry 1 — 1 think no agent can do anything like tkcjfe- 
sence of the proprietor: but where them isa good agent, mucff^ofthe 
loss of the proprietor is removed : but we never qnUiaye 
pensation ; for tne loss of the great proprietor. v ^ ^ ffX v 
voiu. XXXIJI. tJKVl. go /'But 
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‘ But where there is a good agent, is not the labour taken very often 
in payment of rent where there is no residence ? — I should think that 'the 
portion of labour where there is no residence is very trifling to what 
tfcf.r£ would be if t there was a residence ; but where there is a non-resi- 
dent who occasionally visits his estate, as in the case of my Lord Lans- 
downe'ln our epunty, his tenantry'reap the greatest possible advantage 
from his visit ; and be leaves them all, in a great degree, happy and con- 
tented : he gets acquainted with then*, and knows their wants, and con- 
verses with them, and sees how they are : and they would reap immense 
advantages from his occasionally visiting them. 

‘ It is your opinion then, if every Irish nobleman and proprietor in 
Ireland followed the same system as my Lord Lansdowne does, the 
tenantry would not derive great disadvantage froiVi non-residence ? — It is 
my opinion, that if they were to follow the same example, having such 
an agent, and occasionally going among their tenantry, a great portion 
of the evil we sustain from non-residence would be removed/ — John 
Dunn , Esq. Ev. before the Lords, p.213. * 

* Do you think any pait of the spirit of disaffection which you have 
witnessed has arisen from distress ? — I think the distress arises, in a 
great measure, from want of employment: because in the Queen’s 
county, where the cottiers are in full work, there is no instance of any 
outrage committed in that part of the country. 

f Are you acquainted with A*bbcyleix in the Queen’s county ’ — I am. 

4 Do you think the situation of that part of the county is more com- 
fortable with regard to the lower orders than it is in many other parts > — 
I do think it is. • 

c And the spiiit of insurrection less prevalent ’ -There are no instances 
of insurrection in that barony. 

* To what d& you attribute that ?— -To the gieat care and attention of 

Vesci, besides its being a very opulent neighbourhood. 

€ Geneiall/are there more disturbances where there is most poverty 
and misery ’—Certainly 3 for instance, in the barony of Salmony. I do 
riot think there is a resident gentleman in the" whole barony, and that is 
one of the most » listurbed : there have been thirteen murders committed 

that *a-rany itf two years, at least upon report, and there has been no 
inSfancc of any im n being brought to justice. 

* Have you observed any difference in the districts in which there is a 
^TShnsiderable residence, and where the land-owners are absent ? — Very 

great : the employment is greater where the landlord resides, and the 
distress is not so apparent ..’ — Major Thomas Powell , id. pp 4 107, 108. 

We should. However, deal disingenuously by our readers wore 
we to attempt concealing from them that these and many similar 
statements wtlie advantages derived from the residence of landpd 
proprietors are Abutted by the theory of a witness who never saw 
Iioland, viz. J. R. M'Culloch. Never having attended a 
Ricardo lecture, and, consequently, never having received a ray 
bf ? thiit ligh$ o£ which Mr. M'Culloch is the Reservoir, we shall 
hoatfrprize by acknowledging that we had inadvertently 

fallen 
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fallen into the vulgar error. On the estates of Lord Oril,' at 
Cotton, of the Marquis of Downshire, at Hillsborough, and those 
of various other resident proprietors of Ireland, we have with our 
own eyes seen a race of occupiers yielding neither in opuleiltfe, 
in skill, nor in spirit to any tenantry with which we happgi to’be 
acquainted in this country : while in all these points die tenants 
of absentees exhibitedto our eyes an exact contrast ; jind we hastily 
conceived that the superior wealth and comfort visible among the 
tenants of resident proprietors sprung from the vigilant and liberal 
superintendence of their landlords. It seems, however, that in 
forming this conclusion we were entirely mistaken ; our ignorance 
made us ascribe the prosperous condition of these tenantry to 
a cause with which it Inis not the remotest connexion. 

In the * Lecture’ which this Mr. M'Culloch delivered before 
the select committee, he informed them that * the income of a 
landlord when he is an absentee is really as much expended in 
Ireland as if he were living in it/ This theory possesses two 
properties which must very greatly endear it to its au|Uor. It 
is new; and it is paradoxical. It has been received, as might 
have been anticipated, with clamorous exultation by the whole 
body of absentees. It had, however been well for their triumph 
that the * embryo professor of economy in the University that 
is to be/ had been content with the mere enunciation of his 
theory ; but in ail unlucky momcift Ik; was tempted to subjoin an 
explanation which, we fear, will shiver to atoms the beautiful fabric 
he had so ingeniously constructed. He states that 
4 When a lailcUox*d becomes an absentee liis rent must be remItfcd**So 
him one way or another : either in money or commodities when a 
landlord has an estate in Ireland and goes to live in London or Paris, his 
agent gets his rent and buys a bill of exchange with it : now this bilirjf 
exchange is a draft draftn for equivalent commoditjes which .must be 
sent from Ireland. The merchants who get 10,000/.-Jor amy^her sum 
from the agent of an absentee landlord, go into the Ipsh market aftct“£fiy 
exactly the same amount of commodities as the landlord would have 
bought had he been at home : the only difference being that the landlwd 
would eat them and, wear them in London or Paris, and not in ttuplin or his 
house in Ireland.'— Ev. of J. R, M ( Culloch, Esq . Fourth Report , p. 813. 
We rather suspect that the learned lecturer is as*igood a hand at a 
distinction as the* Irishman in the farce, who, speaking qf porter, 
says, ‘ if it wasn’t for the malt and hops, I had^as lief drink 
Thames water.’, ^ \ * 

Let us try topstimate the amount and the eff^ of the difference 
which the lecturer treats so lightly ; .for #u$ purpoke yi^ shall 
dismiss the machinery here introduced/ and which |^ms-||> Kaye 
pu^ed hiin iiito a belief of the whimsical 

' ' o G 2 ' ' ‘has 
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has given utterance. We will simplify the process, and suppose 
the rep^of an absentee to be transmitted to him directly, witlufut 
the intervention pf merchants and bills of exchange. For whether 
ra®tjie transmitted to the absentee landlord directly in the sht|pe 
of 'commodities or in bills of exchange eni ployed in the purchase 
of the same cctohiodfties which are afterwards exported from Ire- 
land, the effect upon the Irish population is the same. Let it he 
assumed, then, that the rent due to an absentee amounts to 100 
quarters of wheat, 100 heads of cattle, and 100 firkins of butter; 
and that his tenants cohvey these cominodities to : Cork, whence 
they are transported to England, France, or ftal)', for the. use of 
the lai\4l or d. If the owner of this estate lived in Ireland, he would 
expeqd his wheat, beef, and butter, on Irish footmen and house- 
maids; on Irish tailors, coaclnnakers, butchers, bakers, 8cc. to 
whom he would give employment ; but, as an absentee, he ex*- 
pends them on the domestics, artisaiis, and mechanics whom he 
employs at Westminster, Paris, or Naples. Still, if we are to 
believe tjhe 1 witness/ ‘ his income is as much expended in Ireland 
as if he were living in it/ 

The extravagant and truly ridiculous blunder into which the 

* witness’ has fallen arose, \ye presume, from his overlooking a 
most material feature which distinguishes the export trade of Ire- 
land from that of every other country. When other countries 
export commodities of which* they have a surplus, they import 
articles of equal intrinsic value. The advantages of this traffic 
are therefore yiutual. But for the vast quantities of raw produce 

the wheat, beef, and butter, worth, we should ^suppose, at 
thelefet, fojir millions per annum, which are now sent out of 
Ireland to pay absentee landlords, that country receives no return, 
except receipts for rent can be represented in that light. Hence 
it must be evident that to the parties concerned in this trade there 
.J ffn b^jEgveciJ.rocity of advantages. The hungry population of 
JuSfifEhd fc are doom'd to stand idly by and see a vast proportion 
(probably not loss than one', half) of the whole produce of the 
c&Unlry exported from its different harbours to bis expended by 
absentee landlords on foreign domestics and artisans. The me^l 
is taken away, while thfc mouths into which it ought to go are left 
behind, ' * ;/ : 

It may, perhaps, be urged that the Irishmen to whom, in 
various ways# b£cu patioti would be given by the land I olds, ifresi- 
dent^ure rfoW eriaployecl in fabricating wrought goods which arid 
transmitted to th^h as absentees. Were this the^case the evil of 
nop^^dencewoiild, no doqbl, be greatly diminished. If tlie 
produce of Ireland, which is now exported to 
pa$ ’wh reiit drf|h|isentees , were consumed by the population of 
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that country while engaged in manufacturing the carriages, the 
coats,the shoes, the hats, and various other articles wanted for the 
use pf the landlords and their households ; or in the fabrication of 
linen, cotton, or any other wrought goods which might be^given 
in exchange for such articles ; it would make bijt a trifling dif- 
ference oh the score of expenditure whether the owners of estates 
used these articles in Paris or in Dublin. The whole produce of 
Ireland w r ould* in this case, be consumed at home, and profitable 
employment would be given to its whole population. But the 
very reverse of this* is the fact; of the rent of absentees very little 
is paid in wrought commodities. For this purpose a large quan- 
tity of wheat, oats, beef, and butter is annually exported from 
Ireland ; and of this raw produce no portion is expended in em- 
ploying and feeding its inhabitants. 

The residence of land-owners upon their estates must neces- 
sarily create a demand for various kinds of labour highly beneficial 
to their tenantry: the individuals engaged to fill the different 
offices of their domestic establishments are naturally obtained 
from the farm-houses and cottages standing on their property; 
and in every district employment is constantly offered to menials, 
mechanics, and artisans. In Ireland, however, there are no resi- 
dent landlords to employ the children of their tenants as domestic 
servants; and artisans or mechanics would starve in a country 
where no demand for their labour exists. To divide among his 
children the land w hich he occupies is an expedient to which the 
poor Irishman is in consequence unavoidably driweu by circum- 
stances. Retaining one to assist and succeed him in his,£ofti, 
he would willingly make a different provision for rite rest of his 
children; but the alternative is not offered him : there is no other 
way in which they can*Ju>pc to procure a subsistence. When tfie 
children of these, in their turn, grow up, the same impossibility 
of procuring profitable employment stands in the w ay , v anir-;v* : 
them from starving it becomes necessary to subdivide the frag- 
ments into which the land had been already parcelled. 

The excessive population which this state of things has pro- 
duced has»at length most powerfully rouspd the attention of Irish 
landholders ; a perfect panic is stated to prevail among them on 
the subject of population. # 

4 They are, at length, deeply convinced, that though #itock of cattle 
or sheep will affgrd profit, a stock of mere human crcaturci. unen^ployed 
will attord none ; apd they are this moment applying a correctiveScheck 
of the most violent description to tliatinq^asc of population which \here 
has been but too pmch reason to deptdTe. The principle o£jfjjspeoptiug 
estates is going on in cvefy part of Ireland wberfe if c$a fee greeted? in 
tem^ partsriiojtei in some less/ ' 
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* I have known instances in the south, where, on the expiration pf 
a lease affording the landlord an opportunity of newly dividing the land, 
thirty, forty or fifty occupying families have, in fact, been turned adrift, 
and- the land which supported them has been divided into perhap$;|&lf 
a dozen respectable farms. The surplus population, thus turned adpft, 
wander "about the country as mere mendicants, but they more frequently 
betake themselves to the nearest towns, and there occupy as lodgers the 
mo$| wretched Novels in the most miserable outlets, jn the vain hope of 
occasionally ? getting a day’s work. Though this expectation too often 
proves ill founded, it is tliev only course possible for them to take j their 
resort to those towns produces such misery as it is impossible to describe/ 
— Ev, of Mr. Leslie Foster before the Lords , 23d Feb. 1825. 

The Condition of these wretched people when compelled to 
take refuge in a town is thus described. 

€ The male 'part of the family lie very frequently in bed during the 
day : the wife or daughter perhaps goes abroad and begs about the neigh- 
bourhood for some few potatoes, which slic brings home : on these they 
vegetate: it is scarcely to be imagined on what a small pittance one of 
these wretches endeavours to subsist in tact, he is almost like a savage 
of the American deserts j lie lies down on a little straw on the floor, and 
remaining there motionless nearly all the day, he gets up in the evening, 
eats a few potatoes, and then throws himself again upon the earth, where 
he remains till morning.’ — Er. p. 37G.* 

This is a growing evil of such magnitude as to require the 
immediate aud vigorous interlelcnce of the legislature. Anxious, 
as we are, for an alteration in the management of Irish landed 
property, still yve cannot consent to purchase this advantage at the 
» e * Bgrc sc ^ 1C utter annihilation, of a large proportion of the ex- 
* isting population of that country. We revolt with inexpressible 
pbhorrence from those violent steps by which an attempt is made 
t$ remedy, in a few wceks^ evils which lurve been the growth of 
centuries. By a long course of mismanagement, arising from 
m the nojk^iyderice, indolence, or inattention of their proprietors, 
estates have. become encumbered with a dense population 
which the wlmle produce of the land, as it is now cultivated, is 
iltterly inadequate to support : encouragements and facilities have 
been afforded to the occupiers of the soil to multiply far c beyond the 
means of subsistence ; *and now that the evils capsed by this ex- 
cessive, ipcreaseihe perceived and felt, it is rather too much that 
the landlords should expect to be allowed to wreak the conse- 
quences excKd&ively on. the heads of the helpless, and unoffending 
peasj^itry, and to* disencumber their estates of this surplus popu- 

»* — 7 ; — i * ■ r — - ... 

• It wo^d thus appear that, injts Traction, the system of subdividing land is likely 
<olnflujtf #and sufferings upon the Irish peasantry even more intense than any they 
wf^iJP^edio/dttr^gits progress awl continuation. 4 =J 
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lation by turning their tenants adrift literally 'to perish through 
sheer want. 

* .Have you any doubt that the system *)f diminishing the number of 
ten&tits is generally acted upon on the termination of all the lcasefln 
that part of Ireland ? — I should say it is universally acted upon. ^ 

f Does not that produce a great deal of misery? — A great deal of mi- 
sery j we have had several shocking instances of the misery it has pro- 
duced in the county of Limerick : There was an instance on the estate 
of Lord Stradbrook ; there was the case of a large farm near Groom, in 
the southern part of the county j in short, (here are cases of misery of 
that sort occurring c&ery day. 

* Will you state what has been the consequence of the case which 
occurred on Lord Stradbrook’ s property ? — That has led lately to mur- 
der, burning of houses, and several other outrages ; and at Groom there 
was some difficulty in getting the tenants out, and the military were 
obliged to be called in.’ — Muj. Gen. li. Bourkes Evidence , Third Report, 
pp. 313, 314. 

We are fully aware of the difficulty of the situation in which 
these proprietors are placed : they are naturally anxious to rid 
themselves of an unemployed and therefore unprofitable tenantry. 
But w r e strongly appeal to the feelings of the Irish landlords, and 
call upon them to pause ou the c onsequences of turning them 
loose in a country where they can procure neither labour nor land 
to support themselves. We hope we shall hear no more of those 
violent and sudden thinnings o'f the occupiers of land which 
must appal the stoutest heart, and which, if generally carried intc 
effect, must produce the most dreadful calamities and convulsions. 

There is one fortunate circumstance disclosed in the evjd,?»ce 
taken before these committees, which, if the landlords of Ireland 
have sufficient temper and address to avail themselves of it, will 
very materially contribute to relieve them from the difficulties by 
which they arc now embarrassed. About two years ago, there 
was but little profitable employment for weavers, evGft ^jhpve 
districts in which the linen manufacture was umsl prevalent. The 
weekly wages of a weaver did not exceed five shillings; and even 
at that very low rate there was a deficiency of employment. *15ut 
the removed of what were called protecting or union duties has 
produced effects infinitely more beneficial than^ie most sanguine 
persons could have anticipated; it has produced an entire revo- 
lution in the state of manufactures ; weavers who, previously to 
this event, earned five shillings weekly in the linen Manufacture, 
nbw earn from seven to nine shillings weekly, in manuf^uring 
cotton* There is the additional advantage, that this sgedtes of 
industry admits *of women and children engaging in ,it^M^;-^hile 
in the much more laborious linen manufacture thb[’WC^^^^^«i 9 st 
entirely confined to the master of tfie family. ~ < 
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This* branch of the cotton manufacture is, in another respect, 
peculiarly adapted to the present circumstances of Ireland* 
Speaking generally, those ivho are employed as weavers in Jfhe 
liufcn 'manufacture, buy their own yarn, and then sell the wetbf 
cloth wjien they have woven it. To a certain extent* therefore, 
they arc capitalists* and must understand not only weaving, but 
buyipg and selling. 

‘ But in weaving cotton, no outlay of capital is required 5 all who can 
weave and find a loom, wl\ich costs between thirty and forty shillings, 
may obtain, constant employment 5 they have only to tender themselves 
for employment, and they are furnished with twist by Manchester 
agents, stationed for that purpose in dilfcrent districts. These agents 
attend at different towns, on appointed d;iys, carrying with them a quan- 
tity of cotton twist, which they give out to the wea\crs, who, at a fixed 
time, bring back a quantity of calico, corresponding with the weight of 
twist which they have received. And so* anxiously sought for by the 
Manchester' spinners is this species of labour, that the wages of the 
people employed in it arc, in many instances, paid in advance. Thus 
the weaving of cotton gives employment to a poorer as well as a weaker 
class of labourers than those who are engaged in the linen manufac- 
ture.’ — Mr. Fosters Ecuknce, p. 49 . 

The weaving of cotton is ifi. present confined to the counties of 
Down, Antrim, Louth, and a part of the county of Dublin; but 
as there are 110 natural or liscal ( ob.stacles to impede its progress, 
we entertain but little doubt that it will speedily find its way into 
every other part of Ireland. This is a subject which deserves the 
immediate anebespeeial attention of the landlords in .the southern 
* aiifbm'stern counties. Whenever a profitable demand for labour 
shall have betfn introduced among the peasantry, a better division 
of tlieir estates will become an easy task for the owners of the land. 

‘The Absence of land-owners from tlie/r property renders the 
dispeopling of subdivided estates a much more dangerous pro- 
it could prove, if can ied into effect under their 
personal superintendence. Few of them possess nerves strong 
cugUgli to witness, with their own eyes, the dreadful scenes of 
human suffering w hich await the cottieis and their wretched fami- 
lies, when ejected from tfeeir tenements and thrown upon the world 
without food.6r means of procuring it. But widely different 
is the chse where the owner of the soil is not a spectator of the 
distress inflicted upon .its ejected occupiers. Far away from 
the district, fOr perhaps the country, whence his revenues are 
drawif, he coolly transmits his commands to an agent; and he 
again ifc forced, probably^ against his own wishes and better 
fcel*ug$, -to obey orders received from an employer, who, residing 
at, W£e$tmid$ter, Paris, or Nydes, is perfectly unconscious of of 
callous* to* the sufferings which his mandate may cause in Ireland. 

The 
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TiiU encoufagement of emigration is another resource which 
offers itself to the land-owners of Ireland. Some emigrants have 
already been carried out to the Canadas,fexclusively at the expense 
of (t^l^ public. Hut although we should feel no repugnant (S 
see ®Rh a measure occasionally carried into effect # for tho-relie’f 
of Ireland, we do not think it either just or politic that govern- 
ment should take upon itself the whole expense of* emigratiqgju 
It is a measure ^exclusively calculated to relieve the difficulty 
pressing upon the landlords of Ireland, frcyn the over population 
which encumbers their estates ; and it is a difficulty which they 
have brought upon themselves, by devolving the management of 
their property upon agents or middlemen ; it would be therefore 
unjust to saddle the public wifh the whole expense of a measure 
of relief which the general absence of proprietors from their estates 
alone lias rendered necessary* — to say nothing of the chance that 
such a method of procedure might act as a bonus upon the pro- 
duction of another stock of Irishmen, which, at a future period, 
would require to be removed under circumstances of perhaps 
aggravated difficulty. 

Lf any of our leaders will take the trouble to look into Sir 
John Sinclair’s Statistical Annals of Scotland, they will discover 
that half a century ago, the peasantry of the Highlands laboured 
under the same difficulties which now press upon the peasantry of 
Ireland, and that these difficulties sprung precisely from the same 
causes. In almost every district the land had become excessively 
subdivided among a numerous race of petty and indigent occu- 
piers, until, in many instances, it had become impracticable..for 
the owner to obtain any rent for his land, its whole prdduce # being 
barely sufficient to afford the most scanty subsistence for the 
wretched cottiers by wt\pm it was cultivated. Gradually and* 
almost imperceptibly the landlords disencumbered their estates of 
this excessive population; as they became empty, cottages were 
pulled down ; many small holdings being throwff into one, farms 
became gradually enlarged, and the owner is now enabled to yfc. 
tain a high rent for land which, under the old system, was barely 
sufficient to maintain the occupiers. The ^effect of this change 
in the management of laud, is not lees couspicuousjn the improve- 
ment^ which it has produced in the comfort of the cultivators? than 
in the addition which it has made to the revenues of jhe landlords, 
Formerly they lived in huts and cabins, similar both iiNsxten^ and 
accommodation to the hovels which now shelter the Irish cottiers ; 
their food, habits and manners, were as canty, rude auds^age, 
as those of the Irish, peasantry. The alteration in 
letting land has brought about a compete revolution 
ditioh* The population of every pansli where no 
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have been introduced to keep it up, has been reduced in its ,nu- 
merical amount ; where a crowd of paupers once vegetated in 
poverty, indolence and fi^th, a respectable number of industrious 
formers now reside in comfortable and well constructed houses, 
suitable to the circumstances and wants of affluent yeomen; ’/fend 
a considerable number of the cottiers who were formerly spread 
over the land and existed in listless and half-occupied indolence, 
hive either emigrated into the colonies or into manufacturing 
towns, where they live r in comfort and comparative abundance 
upon the earnings derived from constant employment. 

We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity of calling the 
attention of our readers to the improvements which, within the last 
five-and-twenty years, have been made by the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Stafford, on their propel ty in Scotland. Down to 
the close of the last century, the estate of Sutherland, consisting 
of not less than 700,000 acres of laud, was distinguished by the 
same arrangement of society which formerly existed over all the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

‘ Few of the lower orders held immediately of their lord : a numerous 
raceof middlemen possessed the land; and along with the farms which they 
occupied, the inhabitants vvera abandoned to their controul and manage- 
ment : services of the most oppressive nature were demanded : the whole 
economy of his house, his farm, securing his fuel and gathering in his 
harvest, was exacted by the intermediate landlord from the dependents 
upon his possession.’ 

Hence resulted a state of things very nearly resembling the 
present condition of Irish estates. The mass of the tenantry was 
composed qf indigent cottiers, racked and oppressed by interme- 
diate landlords. Scattered over the various glens and sides of the 
mountains, they continued to raise, without much labour, a small 
quantity of inferior oats, of which they fnade their cakes ; and of 
bear, from which they distilled their whiskey. The cattle which 
they reared wee?' of the poorest description; they had hardly 
fodder enough to keep them during the summer, and in the winter 
fogy perished in numbers for want of sustenance. 

. The noble proprietors of this vast domain had ^discernment 
enough to perceive thf; real source of the misery and pauperisip 
which prevailed among its occupiers : and they met the evil with 
a remedy at once efficient and humane ; they resolved to abolish 
the system of subletting and subdividing land which 

had impoverished their tenantry. The land was taken out of the 
ha&ast of. the small occupiers among whom it had been parcelled* 
and relet, in farms of competent size, to enterprizing and sub- 
stanffal tenants* But while they were engaged in cajrQingJhis 
salutary alteration into eff$t, their humane consideration fcrthe 
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tenants whom it was found expedient to remove, never slumbered. 
Although they had the abstract legal right of ejecting these cot- 
tiers when their terms of holding expired, without being respon- 
sible for the consequences, still they felt bound by moral obliga- 
ti onsf^which in honourable minds are more powerful thai^legal 
ties, to make an adequate provision for the poor occupiers whom 
for their own good, no less than that of the property oy which they 
had resided, it was necessary to dispossess. Accordingly there his 
not been a single instance of a tenant being deprived of his ancient 
holding, without having the offer of a cottage with an allotment 
of land at least sufficient to keep a cow : in most cases, every 
cottager had two or three acres of land capable of being culti- 
vated, with a proportional quantity of pasture, allotted to him. 
We venture to state, in the most unequivocal terms,' that on the 
whole of this extensive estate^ no district was newly arranged until 
convenient lots had been marked out and reserved for those who 
were to be removed. 

No means have been left untried to stimulate the industry 
and excite the exertions of the population of this estate: neither 
trouble nor expense has been spared in removing the obstacles 
which had retarded the improvement oft the district. N inety miles 
of road have been made ; various bridges have been erected ; 
farm-houses, adapted for the new system of husbandry, corn mills, 
and inns have been built; piers and harbours have been con- 
structed ; two fisheries, a colliery and a salt manufacture, with 
every necessary accommodation for those engaged vi them, have 
been established; and immense tracts of land have been drained, 
inclosed and planted. It is needless to state that tho capital ex- 
pended in these and various other improvements, much too nume- 
rous to be particularly' ^mentioned, has been very great. Th£ 
hope of immediate profit, though not neglected, has never been 
permitted to stand in the way of any permanent advantage ; and 
it must be apparent to those who are at all conversant with such 
matters, that although in some few instances the returns m ay be 
immediate and direct, in others they can only be expected frfffi- 
rectly, through the increased industry and improved habits of the 
people. ^ * 

The effects of these vast and expensive improvements are now 
perceptible over the whole estate. Extensive fields of wheat, 
(some 'of them drilled after the most improved systenftpf Norfolk 
husbandry,) a large breadth of turnips Sown upon the ridge\*and 
well horse-hoed and excellent crops of dover, are now seen wnbre, 
a very few years' since, there was nothing to be found but a few 
patches bf miserable oats and bear; vrith which the land .*wa»*atter- 
nately cropp^d until it was brought w such a state of £&&fistron, 

that 
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that it would not reproduce eyen the quantum of seed bestowed 
Upon it. 

But the advantages derived from the alterations made upon this 
$8tate are far from being confined . to the higher class of tenants : 
they are, if possible, more conspicuous in the augmented wealth 
And improved habits of that inferior race of occupiers whom it 
was found necessary to remove, in order to make way for the new 
arrangements. In their new allotments they have all been iftadc 
immediate tenants to ti«e proprietor. In lieu of personal services 
and payments ill kind, now abolished, have been substituted fixed 
money rents on a moderate scale. Emancipated by this means 
from the slavery in which they formerly lived under intermediate 
landlords, and feeling that they Will now reap the fruits of their 
own exertions, they have adopted with alacrity every improvement 
in agriculture which their limited moans place within their reach. 
The improvement of their circumstances has naturally kept pace 
with the increase of their industry; and their desire of possessing 
the comforts of life has increased in the same proportion with 
their means of procuring them. Twenty yeSrs ago, they were re- 
moved from turf hovels into cottages built of rough stone without 
niorta'r: these again have* gradually given place to neat houses, 
constructed of stone and lime. Personal aud domestic cleanliness 
begins to be an object of attention ; and the cow and the pig are no 
longer found the inmates of the same dwelling with the family. 

It Has, we are aware, been frequently asserted, that the altera- 
tions made upon this estate have been the means of driving away 
a great portion of the population of the district. This statement, 
if not 'utterfy unfounded, is at least grossly exaggerated. No 
tenant was driven from, the estate — no one was obliged to leave 
ihe country because he had not the offc&pf a lot of land equal to 
bis wants and sufficient for the subsistence of his family. The 
few (and they were but a few) who left the estate, quitted it vo- 
luntarily. In an evil hour they listened to the solicitations apd 
representations of speculators in American land. The melan- 
choly lejtters which have been since received froni those who put 
faith iri the hollow prqmises of these transatlantic clmpjnen shoW 
that* happy wo^ld they now be to be once more at home, and m 
the occupation of the Jots which they despised,* 

Our reapers can sparc^ly have forgotten with what pertinacity 
the effects^f alterations .which have proved in the highest degree 
Jbeyficial^o every class of occupiers residing upon this property, 
have b£en njisrepresentedr for the base and malignant purpose^ of 
w^oqhdmgjthe feelihgs ofMts noble owners. To serve spine dark 
emfe; they have h^en held out to the wbritj^s Selfish 
landlords, eager after private gain, and Utterly te* 
' gardless 
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gardless of the sufferings which their pursuit of it might inflict 
upoti their tenants and dependents. We therefore feel no ordi- 
nary degree of satisfaction in bearing our testimony to the humane 
and considerate manner in which the fvhole of these important 
changes have been carried into effect on the Sutherland estate. 
We entertain no doubt, that sooner or later the owners <fill de- 
rive, in an augmentation of their units,' an ample compensation 
for tjhe vast sums which they have so judiciously expended in the 
improvement of this extensive property. Be this, however, as it 
may, of one thing vve feel quite sure: then* generous and humane 
policy must ever remain deeply impressed upon the grateful recol- 
lection of their uumerbus tenantry. 

The non-rcsidciicc of Irish landlords is not an evil of modern 
origin, although recent events have augmented its magnitude and 
aggravated its effects. From time to time various efforts have 
been made to restrain its progress. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
it formed the ground of loud and reiterated complaints. Indeed, so 
enormous did the evil effects of non-residence appear to the legisl- 
ature of that day, that an act was passed inflicting the penalty of 
forfeiture upon several landlords who neglected to reside upon 
their estates. The possessions of thq Duke of Norfolk and of 
other extensive absentee proprietors were seized by the crown, and 
conferred on persons who engaged to reside upon them. 

Whenever an allusion is made in either house of parliament to 


this prolific cause of Ireland's misery, up starts some noble lord 
or honourable commoner who favours his hearers with a panegyric 
on the body of non-resident proprietors to which he belongs, and 
deprecates all attacks upon absent members. This is^i specieS of 
defence of which no man can entertain a very high opinion. It is 
not practicable to keep the public in the dark upon this subject- 
much longer: and, weft it practicable, it would be highly 
inexpedient. WJien the public has become convinced that the 
wretchedness of the peasantry of Ireland spring? from the non- 
residence and consequent neglect of the land-owners as its 
primary c$use/ the right remedy will at length be 'hit upaflft > 
they /will no longer be led away by delusive schemes for' the pa-' 
cificatioil tof’that country suggested by thcJse who are interested 
in throwing dust in their eyes ; they will no longer gullet^ into 
believing that a, few laws enacted here, and . which the want of a 
resident gentry to carry into effect must at any rate ftn\der irippc- f 
rative, can cure evils so inveterate as llioSe which press lipon ire- 
land : they will discover that the principal means of administering 
to ,'ttat country the relief of which it staffs in need is theprotec 
tion and superintendence of a body eff resident proprietors;! and 
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the voice of the public, when their eyes have been once thoroughly 
opened, will become too strong to be resisted with impunity! 

Whether any direct regulation could be introduced with good 
fcflfect to augment the number of resident landlords is a question 
On v$iich we can hardly venture to express a decided opinion. 
We are adverse to the principle of sumptuary laws ; but cases 
do occasionally arise in which general principles may be infringed 
upon with advantage to the public, and it appears difficult to 
point out an instance in which a sumptuary law could be more 
excusable than in enforcing the residence p f an Irish landlord. 
The advantages which would result to the country from the adop- 
tion of such a measure would piobably far outweigh every reason- 
able objection that could be urged against its principle. 

It is not however, we should hope, impracticable to arrive gra- 
dually at the same end by less violent means. It has been sug- 
gested that a direct tax should be imposed upon the land of 
absentees. The bulk of that vast multitude which, under the 
denomination of Englishmen, are found wandering and squander- 
ing their incomes over the continent, are in truth Irish landed 
proprietors, who desert their duties as landlords, and who con- 
tribute nothing, either directly or indirectly, towards the expense 
of governing that country from which their rack-rent revenues are 
drawn. The absentee not only forsakes his personal duties, but, 
by the same unnatural desertion of his place in,’ society, is 
enabled to evade the payment of those fiscal charges which 
fail upon die inhabitants of this country. A large annual 
expense is incurred in maintaining a military force and an extra 
polic£ establishment, to preserve the peace of Ireland, and enable 
the agents of those absentees to collect their rents. The absence 
€ of the proprietors is the leading circumstance which makes this ex- 
pense necessary; it is that which renders their tenants so wretched 
and iusubordinate as to require extraordinary and expensive means 
to controul thetti : we therefore think that this is a burden which 
ought to fall upon the land of the absentees : at least it ought 
•not, as it is now, to be shifted entirely off their shoulders, and 
borne exclusively the people of Great Britain.^ In truth we 
at present offigf to the Irish absentees a direct bonus for desert- 
ing die duties of their station and taking up their residence ht 
foreign countries .* “ Wilder its present circumstances, Ireland, 
instead o^being a source of revenue, is a heavy burden upon the 
exjpfiequer of this country. The expenses of the various large 
establishments (military ^nd civil) which are become indispen- 
sable for the government of a pauper tenantry deserted by their 
natural yulers, amount/ on a low computation, to six millions per 
' '"^ v ■ : ' * ’ . . annum. 
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annum. Of this expenditure about one half is levied in Ireland ; 
a balance of three millions is thus left to be made up out of the 
pockets of the people of this country. § 

But however just such a tax might be considered as a soujpe^if 
public revenue, it would be still more expedient as the means of 
lessening gradually, if not of abolishing entirely, thef evils inflicted 
upon the people of Ireland by the non-residence qf its landed 
proprietors. In order to give it this effect, it would be requisite 
to v exempt all resident proprietors from the operation of such 
a tax. The payment of a portion of their incomes as a tax 
from which the resident proprietors were exempt, would soon 
produce a powerful “ influence on the conduct of absentees. 
Living at home among their, tenantry and dependents would 
then be rendered as cheap as a residence among strangers. It 
might then occur to them that their presence in Ireland would 
enable them not only to evade the tax thus imposed upon the pro- 
perty of non-residents, but also, by encouraging industry and im- 
provements, to augment the incomes derived from their estates, and 
to increase the comforts of their tenants. Those land-owneis 
who still felt an invincible reluctance to reside in Ireland, 
would, in the course of time, find it, advantageous to part with 
their estates, and convey them to purchasers willing to live in that 
country. It is probable that this would be the case with most of 
those great Irish proprietors w ho arb at the same time the owners 
of extensive estates in this country. 

In behalf of the Irish absentee proprietors it may perhaps be 
urged, that they have a right to reside wherever they please, and to 
expend the incomes derived from their estates in tfiiiy country 
which they may cliuse to select for the purpose; that it would be 
both cruel and unjust to impose restrictions upon the exercise 
of a privilege to which tTiey are fairly entitled. We do not think 
that there is much weight in the objection here advanced. They 
should be reminded that the right to property in land, all the 
world over, is not a natural but a social right; it is not a right 
recognized by the laws of nature, but a right created by*Yaw 
for the benefit of the public. The supreme government, of 
every country possesses the power of abridging even natural 
rights, if their unrestricted enjoyment should, under particular 
circumstances, be found injurious to society; much more can it 
abridge or modify the exercise of those rights wlTici^ are solely 
the creatures of public law's. The abstract right to. landed 'pro- 
perty both in England and Ireland is ±no doubt the same ; nut 
in this country the owners of land ha^p voluntarily imppsed on 
themselves many restrictions upon tfie Enjoyment . o£ Jtfiia right, 
which the proprietors of Ireland di^egard. The eddigatiqn of 

residing 
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residing upon their property i a a social duty which most English 
landlords discharge of their own accord-^municipal regulations 
to enforce its performance are therefore unnecessary ; but this 
obligation is unfelt, or, \vhat amountB to the same thing, is un- 
fulfilled by the landlords of Ireland. It becomes, in consequence, 
incutilbent upon the state to enforce the observance of an im- 
portant obligation which individuals neglect. 

But it wduld be quite incorrect to represent such a tax as an 
infringement of any just lights which the landlords of Ireland are 
entitled to exeicise o\*r tlieii property , or as a penalty upon lion- 
resideuce; it would simply amount to an {(iteration in the pre- 
sent mode of raising the supplies required by the state, and the 
adoption of a system better adapted to the circumstances of 
the country. The rc\euue of England is raised by indirect tax- 
> ation ; and as the land-owners, w ith exceptions not worthy of 
mention, are resident in the countfy, the pressure falls equally 
upon all, in proportion to their incomes and expenditure. This 
mode of providing for the exigencies of the state is therefoic in 
this country both just and efficient. The situation of Ireland, 
however, is so totally diffident, as not only to justify but to require 
an essentially different system of taxation. It is but just that 
every owner of Irish land should contiibute his fair propoitiou 
towards the suppoit of the government which protects his pro- 
perty; while he continues non-resident he makes no contribution 
towards this object; he is not within the reach of indirect taxes; 
a direct charge ought thercfoie to be imposed upon his land. 
Were the laiulloids of England to deseit their station in society 
and* to sqiymder their incomes in foieign lands, an alteiatiou 
would soon become requisite in the present system, of levying 
•taxes: indirect would speedily give way to dn^ct taxation ; in 
lieu of customs, excise, and assessed takes, not to be obtained 
from those who are absent from the country, it would become 
indispensably necessary to impose a direct tax upoTo their pro- 
perty, the payment of which no evasion could euable them to 

£ne removal of political disabilities would no doubt be felt 
tt, relief by the higher class of Catholics ; but to im#giue, that dip* 
Would improve the condition of the Irish pedant is to. e;tpc&t 
a, g^veu effect from arause with which it appears; to have no c o$r 
uexjon. whatever. Tfijjs would indeed prove a greater miracle 
than 1 fringe Hohenlohc over performed. Whatever otru$ good 
Cajftmlic emancipation might effect, we feel quite sure thatjto 
$$pect this good from it 1 preposterous. Would it give the Xri$h 
peasant a better cabin to hye in; better fare to feed on; better 
clothing to wear? — No. Kut — ‘ it would remove from ms mind 
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the consciousness of politicul proscription, and cause him to feel 
mote respect for himself.’ VVe beg the counsellor’s pardon; as 
long as the Irish peasantry have half the land pai celled out 
among them, in allotments seldom exceeding an acre for^eswrh 
family — occupy, in common with their pigs, mud-cabius without 
chimneys or windows — feed on potatoes— lie on stsaw-— and look 
up to the beggars of this country for an enviable display of wear- 
ing apparel, we cannot but smile at the whimsical conceit that 
1 Catholic emancipation would fill their minds with respect for 
themselves.’ • 

The fact is, that the peasantry and politicians of Ireland affix 
very different ideas to* the removal of Catholic disabilities. 

• There is a deep feeling on the part of the Catholics that they are 
not so well off as they ought to be ; and they do not feel easy with re- 
gard to any thing that relates to go\ eminent or the state of the country : 
1 conceive the feeling originates in what they call the want of emanci- 
pation: and xuitk the common people the idta, I am axvare , they entertain 
of emancipation , as they call it, is a dii ision of propet tv : I am fully aivare 
of that : they have little idea, as far as I know, of what it really is 5 but 
almost one and all of the common people understand by it a restoration 
of the for ft itul estates, to uhich many of them claim to be heirs. 1 — Ev. of the 
Rev. Henry Cooke, Injure the Lord's . \Sth March, 1825, p. 214. 

None of the witnesses venture expi essl\ to deny that these are 
the \iews of the peasantry; although some of them attempt to 
make us infer that no such expectation pievuils in I reland, because 
no difference is perceptible betw een the selling price of an estate 
which has been forfeited and that of another which has not. One, 
of the witnesses, how ever, naturally and satisfactoiilv explains jliis, 
by stating, that * no difference of price exists, because there is 
no such feeling on the pait of the buyers; such ideas of the 
restoration of forfeited t^tates are confined to the lower order of 
Catholics; in which class the purchasers of estates arc never 
found.’ 

We cannot help suspecting that the more active members of 
that order of Catholics, to whom alone the removal of political 
disabilities can be an object of real importance, have taken £&at 
pains to misjead the peasantry upon this question, with the view 
of enlisting them under their banners, and giving additional 
weight to the applications which have periodically been made to 
the’ legislature in their behalf. The wretched peasantry have 
beengtaught* to consider their destitute condition, as tbp effect 6f 
the political exclusions to which, as Catholics, they ate subject; 
and ,not ? as in truth it is, of the vicious tf>cial system under which' 
they have the misfortune to live, as gccupiers of the soil -of 
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Akt. IX. — 1. Tremaine; or the Man of Refinement. 3 vftls. 
1825. 

2. •Matilda, a Tale of the % Day. 1 vol. 1825. 

5. ' Grajiby, a Novel. 3 vols. 1826. 

HPHESE thtee popular works have so many points of resem- 

* blance that we arc naturally led to consider them together. 

* Tremaine/ the first, is not a novel of action, nor does it present 
any pictures of passion ; it is rather a story serving to string 
together the expressions of certain feelings and opinions; and in 
this respect resembles, though it is very iufeiior to them in its 
portraiture of manners, some of the productions of the Fdge worth 
family. We should say that it wqs the work of a polished and 
sensible rather than of a very brilliant mind ; but the book shall 
speak for itself; and we will first give a suivcy of the story and 
afterwards some remarks on the opinions which it inculcates. 

It opens with something of dramatic effect in the arrival of 
Tremaine at his country-seat, lie is a man of fortune and ac- 
complishments, and of distinction in the fashionable and political 
world. From these, however, he had retired, not very well con- 
tented with either. His station and the feelings arising out of 
it are well portrajed in a chapter, which, though it is but the 
amplification of the sketch in one of our essayists of a restless 
man who changes profession^ and is blown about by every wind 
of opinion, is so well dilated and detailed, that we recommend it 
to very especial consideration. 

He had also tried love, but a man like Tremaine was even less 
likely to be«satisfied in his pursuit of love than in that of fortune. 
Yet though often disgusted in his nearer approaches to women, 
he received a strong impression at last from a natural and pleasing 

f irl, whom he accidentally stumbled up&n in a pretty cottage in 
7 rance, where she was residing with her mother. Concealing his 
* wealth, in his romance, his eccentricity, or his refinement, call it 
what you please, he conceived the strange design of experimenting 
upSSh’the strength of his young friend’s attachment to him, removed 
from all extraneous influence, even of hope/ The experiment at 
first promises very haptyy results ; the young lady loves* him for him - 
self, and his hdf>piness seems assured. It is, however, undermined, 
and at last blown up. He accidentally learns that his mistress’s 
is not a virgin hearts' she had had a former predilection for a 
youhg officer, die companion of her childhood, which had, howr 
ever, entirely yielded to her passion for Tremaine. This prefer- 
ence was moreover shown to Tremaine under circumstances highly 
flattering. The captain, who had been some time separated irom 
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the young lady, had in the interval received a* large accession of 
fortune, while his rival was preferred, though avowedly a lover of 
uncertain expectations, and supposed ^to be dependant upon the 
bounty of a relation. This is not sufficient to satisfy the fastidious 
man’s delicacy. He hears that the captain is expected, and acting 
upon what he considers as a principle of honour/ determines to 
leave him a fair field. He accordingly makes a somewhat am- 
biguous, though uot dishonourable, retreat, which he justifies 
awkwardly by letter. It is not very wonderful that a young lady, 
left under such circumstances, and under the tutelage of a mother 
studious of her interests, should revert to her old admirer. She 
does so; and, as a piece of poetical justice, is by him abandoned 
in his turn. But our business is with Tremaine. 

Nauseated with love, he determines to study men and manners; 
and makes the tour of Europe. He returns; and is elected & 
member of parliament. The result of his attempts in the House 
of Commons is well imagined. A fastidious person can hardly 
ever succeed in this place, wlieie a mail must, for the most part, 
blunder into excellence ; where lie can only thoroughly form him- 
self by practice and failure; and must make himself a useful 
speaker, as a boy makes himself a ^useful horseman. He may 
undoubtedly make a set speech without much risk; and so 
may the bo) put his horse through practised paces, and prance 
about a riding-school ; but in business, as in the field, the compa- 
rison holds good. Tremaine is now disgusted bj the success of 
some of those, who owe it to their very coarseness and insensi- 
bility. He is disposed, by natural habits, connexions, and ill- 
humour, to oppose administration ; but a man of refinement, the 
essence of whose character consists in taking nice distinctions, is 
not fitted for a party-man. A well-imagined accident, however, 
overrules him; he receives a severe chastisement from the late 
Mr. Perceval, and, in his anger, enlists with the opposition. 
He is not* happier in his new connexion. The leader of the 
Whigs plays him a shrewd trick, and he beats a retreat into 
Northamptonshire. He goes off, however, with a flouakiirof 
trumpets. 

* Tremaine gave a farewell dinner to his frfends, in which professors 
of politics, professors of belles lettres , and professor^of good breeding 
were pleasantly mixed. The savoir vivre * (non meus hie senno) € shone 
out on this occasion with a splendour seldom cajualled^ and it was ob- 
served, that the master of the feast was never less listless* or splenetic, 
and never seemingly in such good humour with the world as wnil<\thus 
in the act of taking leave of it— -perhaps |or ever. Two days after he 
arrjived at Belmont. I 

We always hail the arrival in the\ountry, of the hero of a work 
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of fiction, and the author usually achieves much by dispatching 
him thither. It is attended with much the same effects as tUrmrtg 
a horse out to grass, and produces salutary influence both upon 
bo8y and mind. Don Quixote is never so delightful as at the 
D*uke’s*jior Gil Bias as at Lirias, nor the Spectator as at Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s; and Falstaff eating a dish of cheese- and 
carraway-pippins in Master Shallow’s orchard appears to us as 
a giant refreshed. This charm, however, cannot be expected 
in the rustication of Trejnaine : for a distinguished statesman once 
\vell observed ' that it required a great stock qf health and animal 
spirits to bear the country A picture of fastidiousness must be 
wearisome every where, but is most so amidst green fields. Tre- 
maine’s retirement opens with new disgusts and new disappoint- 
ments. A squire calls on him in long breeches and short boots, 
with many strings and straps. Th^se prisca vestigia fraudis 
disconcert him. The conversation of the visitor rivets the im- 
pression he has received, and Tremaine seems to adopt something 
like Hall Wharton’s opiuions, and 

‘ to think 

Alike about a count ry dog and squire; 

That both are onjyjit to sleep and stink 
By their ownfire; 

And whin awake are only good 

To yelp and halloo in a wood.* 

His domestic duties do not satisfy him more, his steward bothers 
him about bills, and his bailiff about bulls. The listless calm 
which succeeds this short sea of troubles, and which had threatened 
to otferwhelip his ill-found bark before she was yet fairly anchored, 
is as distasteful to the man of refinement: and in the absence of 
worse vexations, he discovers that he has done wrong in fixing 
his residence in Northamptonshire, in a*small place which, had 
not been the usual residence of his ancestors, but which be had 
ornamented at a ,grcat expense. He accordingly Retrogrades 
again, to speak ia the cant of modern warfare, and falls back upon 
hiHwsiHy mansion-house in Yorkshire. To this immediate reso- 
lution be is indeed determined by an accident. He falls sick, 
and his physician seeks to cure him rather by a chdnge of life 
than bj a eburs Ks of medicine. That he did well in this, we have 
little doubt; but we cannot help thinking that he would have 
aided his operations b§N physic; and we suspect indeed that Tre- 
maine’s wife what is termed * a calomel-case/ and as likely to 
hav£ received benefit from Dr. Gooch, or Dr. Holland, as from 
the Reverend Doctor Evelyn, of Evelyn Hall; a gentleman, who 
afterwards disciplines his morbid and melancholy humour. A Dr. 
Aajfill, however, who Was Jt that time the patient’s physician, 

certainty 
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certainty played his part well, as far as moral discipline could go. 
lie made Tremaine read his letters; and to make a man read his 1 
letters in the jaundice is no small achievement. Now s among 
these was one on business which required his presence in York- 
shire. This was a glorious opportunity, and not to be neglected. 
In Italy, make the inelaucholy man — who think? he has' at some 
time or other been bit by a tarantula — dance, and you cure him. 
In England, make the melancholy man — who thinks he has seen 
the vanity of all flesh — travel, and you do the same. Tremaine is 
trundled off into Yorkshire, in a barodehe and four, which, we 
rejoice to say, is not in this place, as on another occasion, deno- 
minated * vne baroAche a quatre chevaux * 

Though we did not follow Tremaine into Northamptonshire 
.with much pleasure, we contemplate him with more satisfaction 
in Yorkshire. It is difficult indeed, except when the St. Leger 
Stakes are the order of th4 day, for any one to keep his ill-humour 
in the kind circle of that hospitable county, whither we should wil- 
lingly carry a foreigner as exhibiting the picture of society which 
is the most creditable to England. Fortunately Tremaine did not 
arrive at the only evil moment; to wit, about the time of the Don- 
caster races; did not hear the balance of betting books struck, 
nor see priests metamorphosed into horse-jockies. On the con- 
trary, he was lucky enough to fall in with an excellent and saga- 
cious man, a specimen of a better and more natural union, that 
of the rector and the squire, showing a happy resemblance to the 
graft of the plum upon the sloe, the excellence of the fruit being 
by no means injured by the rudeness of the stock.' This rational 
man, witli # . * 

f A healthy body and a virtuous mind/ 

is a good contrast to Tremaine, and having been the friend of Jiis 
youth, though somewhat his senior, applies himself to the correc- 
tion of liis sickly propensities with as much judgment as assiduity. 
Some exceptions, however, might be taken ti> his (Dr. Evelyn ? s) 
dietetic system. He finds out that sour wines such as sauteme 
and claret disagree with his patient, and in this he may benight; ’ 
yet we cannot but question the propriety of making a bilious con- 
valescent f dine under a tree, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and~OA/ dura messorurn ilia ! — of drenching* a weak^stomach 
tyith that mixture of port wine and milk, which is denominated 
syllabub. But the doctor of divinity, like the doctor of physic, 
relies principally upon moral medicines : hnd £ very* pretty 
and amiable daughter (the father was, a widower) is a most effica- 
cious assistant. If she reared poultA, she read Guarroi’s Pastor 
Fido, (we wish she had ptefenjpd ^Tasso’s Aminta,) and had 
* a pretty soft hand arid ail airy foot/ Moreover, ‘ her cheejt was 
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dimpled and gave a play to her countenance such as none els^ih 
Tremaine’s opinion had ever exhibited. It was the fightnitfg 
play, so beautifully described by Petrarch in the lampeggio del 
mtgdiiip mo.’ 

Here^we stop to enter a small protest ; these are not the words 
of Petrarch; We have our reasons for taking such an exception, 
(as will afterwards appear,) and are contented for the present tb 
be classed with that classical peer, who, filled with the spirit Of 
Eton, called the late duke of Norfolk to order for a false quantity, 
in saying, according to his Do nay-prosody, f 

* Oremus pacetn et* manm ‘ tendamus inermes/ 

We are, however, losing sight of Miss Evelyn’s smile, and wfe 
splice the thread of narrative where ,.it was broken. ‘ Tremaine 
was in fact peculiarly struck; so much so, that with all his usage 
du monde he seemed lost, till at lengfy he stammered out a sort 
of a compliment to Evelyn, upon having such a companion 
in his solitude, which must, he said, for ever have prevented 
time from hanging heavy.' Tremaine’s usage of the w r orld (to 
abridge the story and to speak English) was sufficient to pre- 
vent his compromising himself to the point of obtaining even his 
own consent to such a mis-aJliance, but still an impression was 
made; and while * riant looks were interchanged by the father 
and daughter, Tremaine almost experienced a feeling of envy, 
though he knew not to what ‘it pointed.’ Still, however — to 
translate and abridge — the Man of Refinement is, not more than 
dazzled by the, laughter of her looks, and lightning of her smile. 
He has the hook in him, but strives for some time with much 
vivacity against the hand which holds him. We have said that 
Miss Evelyn was a useful assistant to her father in correcting 
Tremaine’s morbid propensities; but, in 'truth, rough remedies 
seem to have done almost as much for him as soothing ones, and 
he is put through a course of these with much advantage Some 
of the most approved, to which he is subjected, are an inclosure* 
bill, a quarter-sessions, and a public day; but we have not space 
for flWftse details. 

As little are we disposed to exhibit any of the characters which 
figure upon this provincial stage; they are, for the most parti- 
a misanthropes a&outred in a white coat and blue silk waist coat; 
and a Will Wimble, exaggerated and bad copies of good originate. 
It is true that exfravagabti and even bad, drawing sometimes recom- 
mends Caricature ; but then it must be by the exaggeration df truth; 
not by the false and tawdry character of the colouring, or of the 
lines. As ah illustration pf ^hat we mean, take r the author’s 
notion of the Yorkshire dippef* asfte has pM if into the moathi^F 
hisrMr; Caress, who is made id satyr — * But us plain Yorkshire# 
* - • ' wear 
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wear well enough/ 8cc. Every one must sefe the absurdity 9 £ 
making the younger brother of a considerable Yorkshire squire 
talk such bafbarous English : a gentleman moreover who* as we 
are carefully informed, was the favoured correspondent of a perio- 
dical work upon agriculture. As a proof that there is tfie same 
want of keeping and of colouring throughout, ws will fefer our 
readers to the description of a public day at Lord Bellenden’s, 
the lord-lieutenant for the Riding. — See voi. ii. p. 22. Here 
there is such prominent vulgarity, exhibited in a contest for pre- 
cedency, &c. &c. 8^c\, that we should hafte thought the descrip- 
tion too coarse even for that of a dinner-party in the steward’s 
room of the present excellent lord-lieutenant, if, on referring to 
one able to speak from personal experience, we had not been 
assured that in talking at one another , the company in the real 
steward’s room were die exact counterpart of that assembled in 
the imaginary dining-room! 

We have, however, a much graver accusation to prefer against 
the exhibitor of these country theatricals, in which are to be seen 
a few actors from London, who seem brought forward for the 
usual purpose of gathering and astonishing an audience. We are, 
we should premise, too well aware, of the prescriptive rights of 
literature (whatever our private opinion may be) to venture to ob- 
ject to the introduction of living characters in works of imagina- 
tion. Richardson, Ridding, Smollett, and Cumberland have 
established precedents too strong to be shaken by the breath of 
our feeble authority, and it is to the mode in which it is done, 
rather than to the practice itself, that we shall thereVore tender our 
exceptions. # „ * 

An English traveller and a Scotch doctor, who are baited for 
the amusement of the* reader, may by some be considered as re- 
cognized lions, and therefore as much among the beasts of chase 
as any other Libyan or Lydian monster that roars. The fields of 
literature may be open to the novelist or the^ritic; but surely — 
to speak the language of Yorkshire — the preserves of private life 
are to be respected: and ware hen! is sportsman’s law through- ■ 
out the land. How then can the author of Tremaine, the cham- 
pion of decorum, in a work * half novel and half sermon,’ vindi- 
cate his attacks upon women, oue of whom ha has personally 
marked as the victim of his satire, by particularizing an unfortu* 
nate and mortifying accident which is well knownMo have befallen 
her; and the other whom he has almost as manifestly designated 
by a remarkable circumstance in h s er Ufe ? However much in re- 
lief he may chooseto consider standing in private life, 

have they ever wandered beyond ity^piines? If they have not, 
who is safe? The authpr will say, pjerhaps, that he did net row? 
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to. exhibit either of die ladies, whom we imagine him to htpte 
designated, and that he only meant to delineate particular featnww; 
filling up the outline fron\ imagination. But he who gives a 
getj&ral caricature resemblance of the person, and hangs upon it 
something which is peculiar to him or her, supposed to be carica- 
tured, cannot but expect that his pictures will be considered 
as perfect portraits. At any rate the mischief which he does ih 
monstrous, though perpetrated in the spirit of Mr. Dubster’s 
acquaintance, who only broke the swan’s leg ‘ in a bit of play.’ 

\ , But we have too long suspended our uarrativf of the story. This 
is, however, of the less consequence ; as every one must have an- 
ticipated the conclusion. Tremaine, nauseated with the foppe- 
ries of .artificial life, yields to the claims of simple nature in Miss 
Evelyn, the daughter of the * rector squire;’ and Miss Evelyn* 
forgetful of some disparity of age, which is not however very 
formidable, yields to the elegance and accomplishments of Tre- 
maine. 

It is, however, necessary that Love’s current should never run 
smooth ; and a romantic incident exposes the lover to the sus- 
picious both of Dr. Evelyn and his daughter. This adventure 
ends as all such adventures cb; and an explanation of some mys- 
terious circumstances only sen es to exalt their notions of Tre- 
maine’s generosity and purity of mind. This storm is scarcely 
blown over, when the horizon becomes again overcast. Tre- 
maine unfortunately eutertains opinions on the subject of religion, 
which are repugnant to a girl of a devout, though not fanatical 
disposition, and educated under the paternal care of a sincere 
professor of ^ie doctrines which it was his duty to inculcate.— 
Under such circumstances, she veils her love, and the progress 
of* the passiou which seemed hastening t£ a happy conclusion, 
remains suddenly suspended. In the interim both give the regu- 
lar and prescribed tokens of attachment. Tremaine ^aves Miss 
Evelyn at the expense of an injured arm, which he wears in a 
sling, and Miss Evelyn refuses a lord . The attachment is, how- 
evefjuaspended, as has been intimated, and the lovers stand 
aloof; f l remaine influenced by the feelings of houour ( and Miss 
Evelyn by those of religion. 

Treipaine retires; but neither the lady nor her father perhaps 
had calculated upon thje suddenness and distance of the lover’s re- 
treat, which wak precipitated by the destruction of a letter ; for 
the author’s* maxim of stare supervias antiquas influences him 
in evfcry thing. Tremaine ^breaks cover in Yorkshire, and runs 
to ground in Oxford; is,j§ornehow or other, unearthed; aud 
finally flies the country. Evelyn sickens for his loss ; tlte 

same Dr. Asgill, who had formerly cured Tremaine* administers 
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tf>l\er disease; recommends a foreign tour; and the doctor' and 
dau^hter.set out upon their travels. 

The author is fond of coming suddenly upon his game, and .a 
heroine is twice put tip in a cottage. Tremaine is, however, 
with a due regard to his superior dignity, surprized in a chateau ; 
he is then recalled from some of his worst errors, dhd married by 
Dr. Evelyn to his daughter, in the hope of his being hereafter done 
to a turn under her very housewifelike management. For this 
task Miss Evelyn was certainly better qualified than Miss Prim- 
rose, having extended her studies in polemical divinity beyond 
* the conversations of Robinson Crusoe and the savage, the dis- 
pute between Thwackum and Square, and religious controversy 
in Courtship/ VV e will hope, therefore, that she may complete 
her lover’s conversion, and turn a deist into a Christian. 

This work, however, of Tremaine’s partial conversion is, 
we think, the worst and most tedious part of the book. Tre^ 
mainc is, unluckily, an old-fashioned metaphysician, leaning, iu 
his religious or rather anti-religious opinions, towards a sort of 
Epicurean notion of the divinity ; but is not very consistent, even 
in his own unhappy and gratuitous theory. Dr. Evelyn, who is 
admitted by him to the most confidential discussion of these 
opinions, instead of desiring to rest the question on a more philo- 
sophical and satisfactory basis, successively demolishes the out- 
works of his antagonist’s creed, and obtains the doubtful triumph 
we have related. All this is, wc think, ill-imagined. It is true that 
the author, who does almost every thing by precedent^may, in some 
sort, fortify himself by one in Amelia; but Fielding had toonjuch 
discretion to make his novel a vehicle for a dissertation a priori 
from Mr. Booth, or a metaphysical sermon from Dr. Harrison. 
Add, that the theories ^hicli Tremaine defends, and Dr. Evelyif 
batters down, are out of date; and we might as well mispend our 
time in listening to a discussion upon the vortices of Descartes, as 
to the unprofitable dialogue, through which the reader is expected 
to wade. Surely the author, though sufficiently observant at an 
earlier period, must have slept during some of the latter ydtfrs of 
his life, as ^nay indeed be iuferred from sundry petty circum- 
stances, such as Tremaine informing Carfeless that two or three 
o’clock continues to be the usual dinner-hour upod the continent, 
&c. &c. &c. If the author had mixed more m society than he 
appears latterly to have done, he would have known that infidelity 
is not the besetting sin of the cultivated fine gentleman of the pre- 
sent day; and that even he who^eslnot think that' the' system 
which we believe to have been** raided, is established upon 
sufficient evidence, has at least toeifiuch sense to propose any 
opposite theory of his ewiu Moreover, we doubt much whether 
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all the divinity of t)r. Evelyn, though he is exhibited as a pillqrof 
the Christian church, would be considered as orthodox; and some 
other doctrines which ar«| advanced by him incidentally would, 
believe, admit yet greater question. One of these, which 
struck us forcibly on reading the first edition, we observe the 
author has quhlified (to use his own distinction) in a note tofAe 
third; videlioet, the startling proposition of the brain being dis- 
solved once in forty-eight hours . 

* We .certainly snould c never think of putting the last part of 
Tremaine into any young person's hands, with the idea of doing 
him good, being of opinion that there is much to bewilder even a' 
brain that does not undergo the process of such a periodical dis- 
solution; while, as we have before* hinted, we do not think the 
defence of religion is put upon its broadest and safest foundation* 
In this respect, indeed, we are mufh more old-fashioned than 
the author himself. We are better satisfied with the good effects 
of the moral which is preached in the earlier part of his work. 
Though infidelity is no longer the fashion , fastidiousness is more 
than ever the vice, with which the cultivated part of the com- 
munity may be reproached ; and we conceive that the mischiefs 
resulting from an indulgence in this, were never more faithfully 
or ingeniously depicted. We are not believers in the efficacy of 
inculcating the greater morals, in works of fiction ; though we think 
great mischief may be done by making such works the medium 
either of depravity, or of a false or sickly morality. We believe, 
however, that the smaller morals may be usefully enforced, and we 
feel assured that no fastidious person, who is at all awake to his 
own defects? can read Tremaine without being persuaded that it 
affords most useful and practical lessons of conduct. We have 
Skid that fastidiousness is the folly of thq! age, and we think that 
every day furnishes fresh confirmations of this assertion. In pro* 
portion as our young men are superior to their fathers in educa- 
tion, they fall short of them in the acquirement of useful attain-* 
ments. There is no succession in the House of Commons, and a 
veryTbeble one at the bar; our youth know every thing, and do 
nothing. The cause of evil seernsto lie in over refintvnent, as it is 
well illustrated in TreAiaine. Our youth look to the poetry, and 
not to«the reality of life, and it is the object of this book to show 
that the individual who adopts such an idea, mars his own hap-* 
pines*, as yiuchgs he fails in his duty towards the community. 
It is the object of this novel to show, that no. duty or innocent 
occupation which occupi^^e^est of the world is to be rejected 
with contempt ; that soci^^ if worthy in other respects, is not to 
be -shunned because it'iS$0t supereminently refined, and that 
cveutlje sweets of literatui e are to be sipped rather than swaj* 

' lowed 
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low$d in a draught. Such doctrines will surely be pronounced 
true by every one of any experience. A venerable person, dis- 
tinguished for considerable literary attainments, as well as pro* 
found knowledge in the most liberal department of the law* once 
shrewdly observed, that he found business the best pleasure ; and, 
to descend in the scale of authorities, Tom Pipes nas inculcated, 
in song, that — • 

* labour’s the price of our joys.* 

We pass from the moral to some observations upon the story 
of Tremaine. This* we have already said, is without passion or 
action, and is not recommended by its portraiture of manners ; 
yet, such as it is, it is prettily told, and the character of 
the principal personage is admirably sustained. He is a gentle- 
man, in all substantial points, and perhaps exhibits one of the 
very few faithful pictures of the gentlemanlike character ; of the 
man who, when uncontrolled by stronger notions, conducts him- 
self instinctively according to the rules of honour, propriety, and 
good taste. Of such a character there is no instance in our older 
novels ; every hero of these departs, more or less, from the cha- 
racter of a gentleman ; and even the faultless Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, who is meant to be as maje&ic as moral and amiable, 
often compromises the grace and dignity with which Richardson 
intended to invest him. As a short example of this : there is 
perhaps nothing better imagined or better begun than the de*- 
scripticm of his visit to Sir Hargrave Pollexfen in his own house, 
after the encounter in which lie had been engaged with him. His 
tone is at first such, that we understand the unclean spirits *with 
which that house was filled being rebuked unde* him, but 
when he condescends to familiarize himself to a certain degree with 
the Mercedas, $*<*. and hi seduced into a vain and foolish parade* 
of some of his exploits, we expect such a man as Sir Hargrave 
to exclaim,. like Harlequin, Comment , maraud, pendard, ose$-tu 
nous faire peur ? and wonder that he does not brder his butter to 
kick him down stairs. 4 .. r 

There are none of these sius against propriety in Tremaine; 
but it must be allowed, that his character^ is not quite so con- 
sistent in another respect. He is represented as a man studiotift 
of all the conventional niceties, as well as of all the essential 
characteristics of a fine gentleman, and that distinguished j udge 
of such matters now in exile, whom the author terms tj>e Kipg of 
the Dandies, is represented as not having been able to repropch 
him with any wider departure from^te^|J?s' of refinement than that 
of having studied the law. Now W|fc^ngly suspect that great 
authority would have, on other grouhds> demurred to the preteab 
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bio ns of a man whose favourite phrase was * as howl* (to be found 
passim , as the Delphin index has it,) and one of whose habits was 

• smiling and rubbing hispands / — vol. i. 289. ' 

"Waxannot be supposed to participate in this sort of feeling; 

and vvejcan, at least, excuse these offences in the author as Falstaff 
excused rebellion in Blunt, upon the ground that he took them up 
because they day in his way . But there are other sins which he 
has gone out of his way to take up ; we mean such foreign 
ornaments as savoir viyre, je ne sais quoi , #c. &x. &r. Now, not 
to try expressions like these by such fantastic rules as those of 
taste, we cannot understand how a man who is the advocate of 
whatever is exclusively homespun in other matters, should not 
wish to keep 4 our pure well of English’ undefiled by such intermix- 
tures. A man who is actuated by a real spirit of patriotism 
would, we should think, extend this to the language, as well as to 
the other institutions, of his country. That this is a natural and 
general feeling may be proved by a single test. No distinguished 
statesman in the House of Lords or Commons has ever (we 
believe) interlarded his speeches with foreign phrases ; and Mr. 
Fox, the best French scholar w hom modern times have pro- 
duced, when under the necessity of naming a French place, 
always gave it its true English pronunciation, calling Toulon, 
Tooloon , and Bordeaux, Boordui . Nor is this to be considered as 
originating in a mere Bullish feeling. Foreign statesmen, who 
cannot be supposed to have been influenced in such a case by 
any thing but wiser motives, have justified our opinion. Joseph 
andJKaunitz made Italian, from which they had nothing to fear, 
the lingua culica of Vienna, instead of French ; and the present 
king of Piussia, on finding himself rc-seated on his throne, ba- 
'Tnishcd the language of France from his^:outt, though he allowed 
die introduction of her wines. 

We have another objection to this hodge-podge of languages. 
Both are sure to fee spoiled in the concoctiou. Thus in the third 
and revised edition, (to say nothing of smaller slips,) we have 
something about a naive archbishop, and the following blunder: 

* Then a declaration is at length coming from the Refined fasti- 
dieiix from which, ahd other passages, it is evident the author 
thought that m fastidieux meant fastidious; whereas it means 
titesomfe. For this, see the Dictionnaire de CAcademie . * Fasti - 
dieux, ease, *adj. Qui cause du degoht, de 1’ennui. C’est mi 
homfne fastidieux , une comtdie fastidieuse , un outrage fastidienx, 
des ehiretiens fastidieux! f Now though it itf no more a reproach to 
a well-educated Englishman’,' Hvho tin ds himself called upon to 
*i*£ak French, to make Wch a mistake, than it is for one who is 
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obliged to speak Italian, to suppose that morbido means morbid, 
it i$\k ridiculous thing fpr any one to make an unnecessary parade 
of that in which he is unskilled* 

Lmlere qui nescit, campestribus abstinet arm is, 
lndoctusque pilae, discive, trochive, quiescit, 

Ne spissae risum tollant impune coronas. # 

The author's English, (as we have hinted,) though the general 
march of his style is not unpleasing, is sometimes as exceptionable 
as his French. Thus we have crapulence (‘ we marvel where he 
found that term') fpr debauchery ; % call? as an abbreviation of 
wall-flowers, and other delinquencies of different descriptions. 
As genuine samples ot* some of his sins against idiom and propriety, 
take the following passages ; * and even Sir William Temple’s pride 
in his peaches could never induce his attention to fruit trees.’ ‘ You 
scold us pretty well for it however/ (said Tremaine .) 4 Not a stroke 
at my lord there , but I felt it* in every bone in my own skin / But 
enough of such small criticism ! We pass from Tremaine to 
• Matilda/ which has some points in common with it; though w'e 
do not know whether the author (who writes in a hi« h spirit of aris- 
tocratical feeling) will be flattered by the assertion. To relieve him, 
however, as soon as possible from wli.^t are probably his worst ap- 
prehensions, we will begin by saying, that there are no f as hows V 
to be found in his pages, aud that, though we cannot acquit him, 
any more than the other, of intenAixture of foreign phraseology 
withhis English, w e are bound to acknowledge that he has offended 
infinitely less than the author of Tremaine. We ourselves dislike 
so extremely the practice, that we consider it as little less nauseous 
than that of carrying perfumes; but there is a sfcriking^iiffererfce of 
degree between the offences committed by the two writers. The 
author of Tremaine is constantly saying in French what might iuat 
as well be said in English, whereas the author of Matilda seldom 
resorts toother languages, except in cases where he cannot readily 
find an English equivalent. There is indeed, jw a set off against 
the $0 voir vivre of Tremaine, such a w ? ord as beaux in Matilda; but 
as these beaux are the attendants of the Miss Hobsons ofrMan- 
ehester, we suppose even the great authority to which w r e have 
before alluded, might find in this the justification of such a term. 
There is much Italian (we ought also to mention) interspersed 
through these sheets. The fact of the scene occasionally lying 
in Italy may fairly justify, and may perhaps Sometimes call 
for this* We cannot^ however, ou any ground*, find* an Excuse 
for the spelling sometimes exhibited, iu phrases so employed ; 
•errors which we should have attributfo exclusively to the printer, 
were they not such as are usually committed by English speakers 

of 
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of Italian; to w it, that frequent want of distinction of final 
vowels, as of € and i, &c. which leads to such eternal confusion of 
number and gender, and the introduction of letters and combina- 
tions (as ph and y), which^are not to be found in the Italian alpha- 
bet; 'as m ‘ Pampiyli/ — vol. ii. p. 113.* 

Having praised one point in which the two works differ, we 
will proceed to show in what circumstances they agree, though 
We fear that'our process may be likened in some respects to the 
grounds of Fluellin’s celebrated comparison. In the first place 
both novels seem to have been put forth very much as the vehicles 
of political opinion. The author of Tremaftie, though he is less 
die partizan of Pitt than of Perceval, is *the champion of the 
Tories, and he of Matilda is that of the Whigs. There is another 
closer and more pleasing point oT resemblance. Both authors 
appear to be the honest advocates of their respective tenets and 
the steady friends of religion and morality. 

Matilda is not, any more than Tremaine, (to pursue our com- 
parison,) a novel of action; it is not, however, without passion. It 
is an old tale, which has been too often verified. A girl in high 
life, of amiable qualities, and excellent feelings, with little reli- 
gious cultivation, falls in love with a young man of her own rank, 
who is ill provided for by fortune. They are accidentally separated ; 
she is induced to believe that she is deserted, and becoming 
wholly indifferent to her future prospects, suffers herself to be 
made over by an ambitious, greedy relation to a wealthy upstart, 
for whom it was impossible that she could entertain cither liking 
or respect. *In the mean time, her first lover succeeds, likeTre^- 
maiue, to a large inheritance and a title. He and the lady meet ; 
the equivocal part of his conduct is explained, and an intimacy 
ensues, which the author of Tremaine, M'e suppose, would have 
said, was maintained between them en toUt bien et en tout honneur. 
A sort of instinctive apprehension makes them wish to discon- 
tinue this; but Matilda’s husband, who is a coarse* and foolish 
man, and who has a selfish object in cultivating the friendship 
jof th^lover, is insensible to his own danger, and does every thing 
to rivet the connexion. The consequences may be anticipated. 
Poor Matilda sins, sickens and dies. This catastrophe however 
in ill brought afcout. The author does not make Matilda,* though 
pained^by mortifications incidental to her situation, sicken m 
sorrow;; but dispatches her by such an accident as might have 
h&ppepe^to any irreproachable matron. 

Such is the short outline of the story/which exhibits verypretty 
touches, though the sketch k not $$ Well finished as it migj# 
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have been. In its developement it exhibits many characters deli* 
neated with much spirit and delicacy. Among these, as in Tre- 
maine, we thought we could recognize a living character; but there 
is no offensive circumstance which fixes this individuality, and if jhe 
person in question was meant, he may well be consideredfUs the 
representative of his class. Some characters alsq, like some in 
Tremaine, may be deemed caricatures; but, if they are so, the 
license consists in exaggeration, and not in alteration 6f feature and 
colouring. But we are very probably wrong in this supposition*; 
for it is hardly possible to set bounds to the extravagances of such 
persons as the DobSons of Manchester, while it is as impossible 
to credit the vulgarity of 4 Mrs. High Sheriff’ of Yorkshire in 
Tremaine, as it is to believe in her having been addressed under 
such a designation, by individuals admitted to the table of the 
lord-lieutenant. Moreover, if the elder branches of the Man- 
chester family are somewhat* caricatured, we can speak ourselves 
to the perfect resemblance of young Ilobson to more than onfe 
individual of his species. In the delineation of this portrait 
indeed, the author reminds us much of the sort of charm which 
Madame d’ Arbi ay has often contrived to throw about a common- 
place character, a charm which seems principally to reside in 
the complete coherency of its parts. 

But the great merit of this work consists in the portraiture of 
maimers exhibited in good society ; and its opening description 
of the prelude to a London dinner, if not true as a -whole , will be 
acknowledged as having been witnessed in many places, in parts 
We are informed that the popularity of this woflk is not con- 
fined to England; and, certainly, the being able to bear the sea 
is not more a test of the soundness of wines than of i/ovels. This 
popularity is, we think, deserved, and w ; e consider Matilda as 
possessing many gracesPand offering few causes of offence*. Stiff 
it could hardly be expected that a young writer (such as the 
author evidently is) should have entirely escaped the errors erf 
the day. Tw t o of the most striking among tfiese — the straining 
to produce effect, and incoirectuess of diction — are sometynes to 
be found in Matilda, where a mysterious monk more than once 
thorn and ifius the heroine in the same breath, and addresses her 
in the following melo-dramatic tone ; 4 That wjrich I gave at 
yonder fout I needs must know again. N ay, more-^feSbugb l 
grieve to speak it, Delaval is, or was, your name* — Better than 
yourself I know' you/ &c. Such flourishes, however, are* few ^ 
and the concluding period, which is i^a chaster tone, may&t&nd 
as an average specimen of the styles ' , * ~ 

4 After a time, he (Matildas lover) spught some relief to his feelings 
in active service in the cause of the Greeks ; but even in the molt eventM 
1 - moment 
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moment of his after, life, .that wouldsotnetiniesobtruUe itself, which was 
never absent frottr his solitary, pillow,— the image of bis poor Matilda, 
as, heart-broken and repentant, he had seen her on the evening pre- 
ceding the fatal catastrophe |vhicb had left him alone in the world/ 

; / Granby' is a third novel of the school upon which we have been 
commenting, and would claim more room in this Article, did it 
not very niucli resemble Matilda; from the root of which it hah 
evidently sprung. Like that work, it is marked by a healthy tone 
of moral and religious feeling, is written for the most part in ail 
easy and gentleman-like vein, and contains many true sketches of 
fashionable life. But the magic of these scenes in Matilda seems 
to have depended upon their freshness ; and the novelty of truth 
ill pictures which had always before been exaggerated, appears to 
have made their principal charm. «l/or after viewing other pieces 
of the same school, iu Granby we grow weary of such a gallery, 
form the same conclusion icspet^ing fashionable meir and 
women, that an ornithologist did as to fish, and are tempted to 
pronounce them ‘ but an insipid people/ Yet in these scenes 
there is a third improved avaldr of the dandy principle in a Mr. 
Treeby, which lias the merit of being a very well-imagined and 
consistent portrait ; and here is the description of a fox-chase, 
which may very well compete with the dinner-scene in * Matilda/ 
Unfortunately almost every thing, or rather almost every part of 
die author’s system is borrowed, and so engrained in him is this 
jbabit of appropriation, that he even takes things from the works 
of. his predecessors which are so little worth taking, that we could 
almost suppose he must have .stolen them as mechanically as 
Jonathan Wild did the Ordinary of Newgate’s corkscrew at the 
moment thafl he was about to be hanged. Of these we will cite 
one in which he has an accomplice in the author of *, Matilda/ 
TJranby, as well as the hero of that novrd, and Tremaine, is an 
*o$set of a generous stock, and succeeds unexpectedly to ^the 
chieftainship of his family. The mode indeed in which this event 
is; brought about is widely different from the common-place* col- 
lateral succession which takes place in Tremaine and. Matilda; 
but even . the idea seems suggested by a discovery respecting 
Matilda'? birth, and in r the details of this, which are wild enough, 
iye .havefip imitation, and we do not think a successful one, of 
anotiiev^)$bdein novel; for the examination' of an old nurse by 
Granby appeals to us to have been evidently suggested by an 
e&<ju$ite picture, in the ‘ Antiquary/ Bur aias ! It is only 
meagre outline which is copied, and we &td nothing to remind 
of the bold strokes and vivid colouring jor tlie matchless original* 
/We have said that some ff what we consider as plagiarisms ^* 
peered to us to have been mechanically adopted : there is, hd^ 
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ever, a circumstance which leads us to -suspect that the author’s 
imitations have not been always made so unconsciously as we 
should have otherwise been inclined to believe, and which looks 
very like stealing of malice prepense* »It is a trick of parodying. 
The author is very fond of that sort of circumstantial sentiment , 
of which Madame de Staiil was, as we believe , # the irrventress. 
For example, ill one of her romances, we think in Delphine, the 
heroine enters the room of a man who has died suddenly, and is 
forcibly struck by circumstances which contrast cruelly with his 
situation* His book is open , his watch instill going, &c. In the 
same way, Granby inters the room of a sick uncle, who, however, 
has gone up stairs to die decently and comfortably in his bed, and 
finds his netospaper unread and Ins clock stopti &c. &c.* 4 

Without objecting to imitation in the main, (for what good 
author is there, whose operations can be traced, that has not imi- 
tated ?) we may say, that tliia) is not the way to imitate. The great 
masters of the Italian school of picture know better how to make 
what they had borrowed their own, according to the principles so 
well developed by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his lectures; and those 
of the Italian school of poetry ha\o acted as successfully upon 
their system. What poet — with the exception of Homer, about 
whose predecessors we know nothing- — appears to be so original 
as Ariosto? Yet what poet lias borrowed so much both of sen- 
timent and incident? If theie be a more original poet, it is 
Dante; yet, imperfectly as we are acquainted with his Provencal 
and Italian models, do we not find enough to satisfy ourselves 
that he too had drawn most largely upon others? Rut these 
two men, and those who have trodden in their steps, have recast 
the coin, whose intrinsic, value they had discovered, and have 
given it universal worth.and currency, by stamping on it an imag£ 
of themselves. • 

From the charge, however, which we have made against the 
author of Granby we acknowledge some exceptions; and there 
is one really bold attempt at originality in the sketch of a charac- 
ter, mysteriously connected with Granby, who is half danjjy and 
Half blackleg; and who, to use the author’s system of parody, would 
have been # gentleman, if lie had not been ^hanged at fiiirse. 

We cannot conclude our animadversions on thi$ w6rk without 
cehsuriftg the s$tne fault which we have had occasion tb IfCtice in 
Tremaine and'M atildft ; we mean the excessive inaccuracy Of thb 
French that appeal in the mottos to chapters, and whteh is sbftte- 

This system 0 f ptirojy ^one^ f t 1 j e tricks of^je day and characterizes artists as 
w^H ajrfcuthors. tHntoVfbf being greatly indebted to the antique ; yet 

t&ftas conversant wiU find the originals of almost all his 

celebrated wor^s in^we bas reliefer tripod, hi the Grimani palace, or the public li* 
brary there. it? hbs deceived the world by copying small figures on a great scale. 

VOl. x xxin.'^q^xxvi. 11 times 
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times really uniittelligible. Cannot our printers, who do very well 
in Greek and Latin, print French or Italian? Languages used to 
be esteemed by the Jesuits as one of the criterions of devils; but 
ourjdevils ought to be cast out for their utter ignorance of them. 
At any^rate are not our authors conjurers enough to correct the 
mistakesnvhich^thcy commit ? 

Having now mentioned every thing which, we think, can be 
fairly objected to this novel, and having said that, but for Ma- 
tilda, Granby would not have been — it is but doing this work 
justice to say, that it is not inferior in substance, though it is in 
the choice of style, to its prototype, and to repeat that it is written, 
like the other, in a very praiseworthy spirits Indeed we might 
cite Matilda, Granby, and almost all the popular productions of 
the day, as a contradiction of the assertion respecting the preva- 
lence of infidelity which the accomplished author of Tremaine 
has insinuated in his work, and vouched in his epistle dedicatory 
to Mr. Sturges Hour lie. 

Art. X. — l. Six Months in the West Indies . London. 1826. 

, pp. 332. 

2. The West India Question practically considered . London. 

1826. pp. 121. 

A MONO many good consequences which we ventured to an- 
ticipate from the recent appointment of two bishops of the 
established church to sees in the West Indian islands, one, and 
not the least ftnportnut was, that. the personal experience of these 
distinguished persons would ere long find its w r ay through some 
channel to tile press of this country, and be accepted as furnish- 
ing data of unquestionable truth whereon the public mind might 
proceed to form an opinion as to the rea^ state of things in those 
Colonies, and thence on the practical wisdom of the various mea- 
sures now in agitation with regard to the condition of their labour- 
ing population. The asperity with which the writers of the Afri- 
can Institution and their associates have too long pleaded a cause 
professing to be one of benevolence and nothing but benevo- 
lence, h&Sliot only offended the good taste of the grbat majority 
of EhgHsh r *FeacJcrs, but induced very serious doubts touching the 
value dtihb statements as to matters of fact embodied imtheir 
multifarious compositions. On the other hand!, the gross aftd 
vulgar abusfr of men holding a high place in the general estimation 
of society, indulged in byUhe far greater; number of those who, 
however constituted, have ueen figijnnglas tlie champions of ,ffce 
planters and colonial' tegi^tatpres; has created at least as plentiful 
a measure both of disgust aiid distrust. The public mind: — the 
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mind of the graver, and ultimately, in all case?, the more influen- 
tial part of the public — has been painfully perplexed as to the « 
real merits of a cause in' regard to which one thing at least has 
been undeniable, namely, that both parties have argued as if they 
were in the wrong. ♦ * 

The grave importance of the question itself — a question imme- 
diately bearing upon so many great interests, anfl involving in its 
possible decision some of the very highest interest* of the- empire 
itself; — this, indeed, could scarcely even for a moment be forgotten. 
But it is not less true than unfortunate, that when personal feelings 
are once fairly m feted up with a great public question, no matter 
how important, the* strong tendency of human nature is to rest 
upon its too exciting accompaniments, to the comparative neglect 
at least of its essential merits. Even the most candid observer 
could scarcely, in some stages of this controversy, avoid being 
touched in some measurq by these unhappy influences ; nor is 
there much cause for wonder, if, after such had subsided, there 
succeeded in many quarters a certain degree of languor and 
apathy as to the subject-matter itself of so many unhandsomely 
conducted disputations. It was high time, in every point of view, 
that impartial witnesses should intervene; and whether we con- 
sidered the personal talents and dispositions of the men, or the 
circumstances under which they were about to visit the West 
Indies, w r o certainly looked to the voyage of the new bishops as 
more likely than any event that had occurred in our time to be 
productive of such testimony. 

Tlie first fruits of these expectations may be socn in the little 
volume we have named at the lieacl of our paper. It is the work 
of a young gentleman, a near relation of the Bishop of Barbados, 
who, his health requiring an excursion to some warmer climate, 
embraced the opporUAiit} of accompanying his kinsman to his n£w 
diocese, in the capacity, as we believe, of secretary. We have no 
intentiomto insinuate that Dr. Coleridge ever saw a single line of 
the book: on the contrary, it is sufficiently manifest, that the 
juvenile author has followed his own fancies in the style’ of its. 
composition with all possible freedom : — But here is tile record 
of what u«geutleman, who travelled in ynmediate attendance on 
the new bishop’s person, saw and heard in the course of his lord- 
ship’s first visitation of his diocese. Here, also*, is the*:ecord of 
the opinions which this gentleman formed after six, months, so 
spent, and in such society, in regard to the great cyiestiqns now 
m agitation concerning these colonies. It appears to U9, we fairly 
4 &dmit> under all the'circonistances, quite impossible not to con- 
sider the book before ns as eufcitlejd tp very particular attention ; 

11 2 nor 
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nor is this impression at all diminished by the singular contrast 
which it is impossible not to perceive, between the tone in which 
the mere narrative parts of it are written, and that of the chapters 
where sober reasoning and discussion form the principal materials* 

r fW scene of the bishop’s arrival at Barbados is thus given : 
and the passage^ is a fair specimen of the author’s method of de- 
scription. The party 'when day broke beheld 
€ Carlisle Bay sleeping like an infant, and countenanced like the skf on . 
a June morning, the warrior pendants, the merchant signals, the graceful 
gleaming boats, the dark sailers, the circling town, the silver strand, and 
the long shrouding avenues of immortal palms, greenly fringing the blue 
ocean — a beautiful scene in itself, but thrice beautiful to the weary ma- 
riner, who deeply feels that land was made for him.’ 

‘ I was present,’ our author proceeds, * when the first Protestant 
bishop arrived in the bay, and the landing was a spectacle which 1 shall 
not easily forget. The ships of war were dressed, and their yards 
manned, and salutes fired ; this was pretty ahd common but such a sight 
as the Carenage presented very few have ever witnessed. On the. quay, 
on the mole, on boats, on posts, on house-tops, through doors and win- 
dow's, wherever a human foot could stand, was one appalling mass of 
black faces. As the barge passed slowly along, the emotions of the 
multitude were absolutely tremendous ; they threw up their arms and 
waved their handkerchiefs, they'danced, and jumped, and rolled on the 
ground, they sung, and screamed, and shouted, and roared, till the whole 
surface of the place seemed to be one huge grin of delight. Then they 
broke out into a thousand wild exclamations of joy and passionate con- 
gratulations, uttered with such vehemence that, new as it was then to 
me, it made me tremble ; till I was somewhat restored by a chorus of 
negro girls — “ <fe bissop is conic ! dc bissop is come ! He is coming 
to many us ! coming to many us ! — coming to marry us all !” p. 44. 

Leaving Barbados for the present, we accompany the bishop 
aruJ his party on a visit which they shortly after this paid to Tri- 
nidad. In this settlement they found two of the original Spanish 
Indian Missions still subsisting, and contemplated with much in- 
terest the lively contrast presented by these fragments of the abo-. 
riginal population to the surrounding liegros. 

‘ Themcomplexions,* says our tourist, f do not differ so much as their 
minds and, dispositions. In the first, life stagnates ; in the last, it is- 
tremulous with irritability** The negros cannot be silent f they talk?* 
in spite of thcrasetyes. Every passion acts upon them with strange in-fef 
tensity; their. anger is sudden and furious, their mirth clamorous and 
excessive, their cuiiosity audacious, and their love, the sheer demand for* 
gratification of an ardent animal desire. Yet, by, their nature, they are/ 
good-huinoured in the highest degree, and I know nothing more delightr ; 
iul than to be met by a group of negro girls, arid be saluted with their: 
kind “ How d’ye, massa? how.d’yc, ma^sa ?” their sparkling eyes, .and 

* f f ' bunches?;. 
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bunches of white teeth. It is said, that even the slaves despise the In- 
dians, and I think it very probable ; they are decidedly inferior as intel- 
ligent beings. Indeed, their history and#existence form a deep subject 
for speculation. The flexibility of temper of the rest of mankind has 
been for the most part denied to them ; they wither under transporta- 
tion ; they die under labour ; they will never williflgly or generally 
amalgamate with the races of Europe or Africa ; if h;ft to themselves 
with ample means of subsistence, they decrease in numbers every year ; 
if compelled to any kind of improvement, they reluctantly acquiesce, 
and relapse, with certainty the moment the External compulsion ceases. 
They shrink before* the approach of other nations as it were by in- 
stinct ; they are now not known in vast countries of which they were 
once the only inhabitants ; and it should almost seem that they have 
been destined by a mysterious Providence to people a third part of the 
globe, till, in the appointed time, the New World should be laid open 
to the Old, and the ceaseless and irresistible stream of population from 
the east should reach them and insensibly sweep them from off the face 
of the earth/ — pp. 81— 80. 

In this lieighbouihood a large assemblage of the coloured po- 
pulation took place as soon as the bishop’s a<hent was known 
among them. Our author sketches this scene again in his live- 
liest manner, * 

1 At nine the next morning Mr. Mitchell's house was surrounded by 
a noisy multitude of men, women, jmd children. Some came to be 
baptized, some to gossip, and some to be married. Many of the latter 
brought in their arms smiling arguments that the prayers of the church 
for fecundity would be superfluous. They all entered {he house with 
perfect nonchalance, roauicd about in every part of it, and laughed and 
gabbled in as unrestrained a manner as they would havg done in their 
own huts. Mrs. Mitchell’s parlour, where I had slept, was constituted 
baptistery and altar. A white cloth was spread on the table, and a laege 
glass vase, filled with pur® water, was placed in the middle. After about 
a quarter of an hours arduous exertions on the part of the governor and 
commandant, these light-hearted creatures were reduced to as low 
a degree of noise as their natures would admit. *fhe bishop then read 
the first, part of the service, the whole party kneeling on the floor; but 
when the rite of aspersion came to be performed, there had liktf to have 
been a riot from the mothers jockeying for the honour of first baptism at 
the bishop's hand. The two chaplains ministered till they streamed, 
and never did I hear such incessant squalling and screairtinff as arose 
fr6m the regenerated piccaninnies. I think seventy were baptized and 
registered, which was tfie most laborious part of all. We had some dif- 
ficulty in collecting them for the conclusion of the service, abut upon the 
whole, the adult negroes:behaved exceedingly well, and displayed every 
appearance of unfeigned devotion. 0 ' ■ 

. t And then came Hymen . . . . About a dozen couples were agreed, but 
seven or eight more were influenced bf the' sweet contagion^and struck 
up a marriage on the spot, as we see done at the etidfc'Of* old comedies. 
One woman, I remember, turned sulky, % and would not come to the 
‘ /' " J 1 3 scratch. 
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scratch, but Chesapeak, her lover, was not to be so done. u Now you 
savey, Mol,** said be* “ me no tand your shim shams $ me come to be 
married, and me will be marl led 5 you come beg me when I got ano- 
ther;" still Mol coquetted it ; Chesapeak went out, staid five minutes, 
and, as I am a Christian man, brought in a much prettier girl under liis 
arm, and was married to her forthwith. I suppose Chesapeak had his 
reputation. I kave known cases in England, where something oik this 
manly sort of conduct would have had a very salutary effect. Now 
a grand difficulty arose from there being no rings ; those in the women's' 

ears being too large by half. f I Icrcupon I took a gold hoop which my~ 

good father bought for me from a wandering Jew 5 this I proffered for 
the service of the sable bridegrooms, and it noosed thirteen couples. I 
gave away most of the brides ; one of them, a pretty French girl, of 
the Romish faith, behaved very ill ; she giggled so much that the clergy- 
man threatened to desist from the ceremony, and her mate, a quiet ami 
devout Protestant, was very angry with l^er. When she was kneeling, 
after the blessing, I heard her say to her husband, “ dit-on, Jean ! 
hooka drole maniere dc sc maricr! he! he! he!” I’ll warrant she 
leads her spouse a decent life of it.’ — pp. 90 — 93. 

The party make a little excursion along the coast of Trinidad 
in a steam-boat, aud arc accompanied by Sir Ralph Woodford; 
governor of that colouy, who tells them a story^oo good to be 
omitted. 

* Sir Ralph told us that when this steamer was first started, he and a 
large party, as a mode of patronizing the undertaking, took a trip of 
pleasure in her through some of the Hocas into the main ocean. Almost 
every one got si<*k outside, and as they returned through the Boca Gvande, 
there was no one on deck but the man at the helm and himself. When 
they were* in tVe middle of the passage, a small privateer, such as com- 
monly infested the gulf during the troubles in Colombia, was seen 
making all sail for the shore* of Trinidad. Her course seemed unac- 
countable, but what was their surprize, wb&i they observed that on 
nearing the coast the privateer never tacked, and finally that she ran her* 
self directly on shore, her crew at the same time leaping out over the 
bows aud sides of the* vessel, aud scampering off, as if they were mad, 
some up the mountains and others into the thickets. This was so strange 
a sight, that Sir Ralph Woodford ordered the helmsman to steer for the 
privateer, tb'at lie might discover the cause of it. W*lien the 5 ^ came close, 
the vessel appeared descrtefl j Sir Ralph went on board of her, and after 
searcbing^afious 'parts without finding any one, he at length opened 
little side cai?i$ and saw a man lying on a mat evidently with some broker* 
limb. The man iftade an effort to put himself in a posture of RUpplica^V 
fciori ; hfi was pale as'ashes, his teeth chattered and bis hair stood bn end* 
tf Misericordia ! misericordia | Aye Maria !” faltered forth the Colour* 
bian. Sir Ralph askecLthe'mari What was 'the, cause of the strange con- 
duct of the crew j MisericoriJJa T* was the' only reply- V* 

4 41 l Sabeis quien soy?" said the governor. 

r El . . . el . . . O Senor ! Misericordia ! Ave Maria !” answered the 
smuggler. 
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* Jt was a considerable time before the fellow could be brought back to 
his senses, when he gave this account of the matter $ . . . that they saw a 
vessel apparently following them, with only two persons on board, and 
steering, without a single sail, directly in fhe teeth of the wind,* current 
and tide $ 

Against the breeze, against the tide # 

She steadied with upright keel. 

That they knew no snip could move in such a course by human means j 
that they heard a deep roaring noise and saw an unusual agitation of the 
water, which their fours magnified ; finally that they concluded it to be 
a supernatural appearance ; accordingly drove their own vessel ashore in . 
an agony of terror and escaped as they could ; -—that he himself was not 
able to move, and that, when he heard Sir Ralph’s footsteps, he verily and 
indeed believed that he was fallpn into the hands of the Evil Spirit/ — 

p. 77. 

Having visited Trinidad, j>t. Lucia, and St. Vincent’s, the bishop 
returns to Barbados, where, after some weeks’ leisurely observa- 
tion, our author gives us the following as his view of the slave 
population of this the oldest of our Caribbean colonies. 

* People will differ in their estimates of the degree of comfort enjoyed 
by the adult, slaves, but JVlr. Buxton himself could not doubt the happi- 
ness of the children. I11 the changeable 'tlimat.c of Britain, where infants 
must be wrapped up in frocks and mantles and caps and shoes, we have 
no notion of the vigorous precocity of life which is so common in the 
West Indies 5 there the punchy little Indian Bacchus stands up like a 
man in twelve months, and, instead of the unmindful vacancy of our 
babies, stares at you with the good impudent assurance which llaffael 
puts into the eyes of his child. They dance together *in rings amidst 
their fathers and mothers, who may be working in the farm-coart, and 
throw trash at each other, as Eton boys do chesnuts or suW -balls. One 
naked urchin ran full bgjtt behind me, thrust his curly pate through my 
legs, and looked up in nly face with irresistible impertinence. I believe 
I should have licked the scoundrel, if he had pushed me into the pond, 
which he was near doing. Jerryjoriuibo, a particular ally of mine* must 
needs climb up my back in order to put my cheeks, and as to not shaking 
liands with every V)ul of them all, it would have been such a piece of 
tyranny as would Have destroyed my sleep. Accordingly tWe was ji * 
satisfactory communication of sweat between me and some dozens of his 
&{ajesty*s subjects and Mr. Jordan’s slaves.** The nursery is a capital 
sight. It is a' large open room, with tbe floor covered jvithwoodeo trays, 
and in each . tray a naked niggerling. There thfey are, frd«r*the atom 
bom to-day,. up Jto eight or nine months of age, from the small black 
pudding up to a rqspeqt^ble sucking pig. Such *crcaiqjug, qicwling, . 
and grinning! The venerable nurse sits placidly in the middle/ and 
administers pap to the, young gentlcmen/^wnen they seem, to squall from 
hunger. They stuff 'children ^nd turkies in the same way, by placing 
the victim on its back in their lap; irifcertifcg a lump of the food in the 
mouth, and then seeing it well down with the thumb and forefinger, 
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The negro women will do this to excess, and there is no convincing tjjeiu 
of the evil.consequences, though it is notorious that this inordinate reple- 
tion is a common cause of death amongst the young in the colonies. * 

* In Barbados, the slaves bt&e no provision grounds properly so called $ 
these fortn a part of the estate, and they labour upon them as on the rest 
ot the plantation % But they have all gardens of their, own, which they 
may cultivate as they please, and a dressed meal is always provided for, 
them in the middle of the day, which is exclusive of their daily Allow- 
ance from the store of their master. That they have time to cultivate 
their patches of land is clesy from the fact that they always are cultivated; 
either yams, Indian corn, plantains, or even canes, •are to be seen grow- 
ing round every but. The hut is a cottage thatched with palm-branches, 
and divided into two rooms ; one is the chamber of the parents, the other 
the common hall, with a table, chairs, and a broad bench with back to 
it for the, children to sleep on at night. Some huts arc larger and 
smarter, than this. Jack something or other, the driver on the Society’s 
estate, has. two large four-post beds, looking-gl asses, and framed pic- 
tures. Jack is a good-natured fellow, ottered me some wine, and hath 
begotten twelve children or more.* — pp. 135 — 137. 

The following passage occurs in another chapter, but may be 
advantageously considered in connection with the above. 


* I am told that Mr. Buxtoiv a good man, but, unfortunately for his 
own true fame and the interests of all parties concerned,* very imperfectly 
informed of the actual state of things in the West Indies, has said, in 
substance, that he wished the affairs of the planters were even more em- 
barrassed than they are, because, if sugar or other staple were not worth 
the growing, the slaves would necessarily have less work, and so live 
a trine more comfortably. Now this seems to me a simple speech : 
a very small quantity of political or even domestic economy might haVe 
taught a uan <*f so much sense better. Without crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean, in Freemason’s Hall itself, (and it is not easy to remove oneself 
farther from light of every description,) a person might have reasoned, 
that if the planters, being, as they are written down in the Reports o£ 
the African Institution, a cruel and selfish race of men, could, no longer 
feed themselves, their wives and their children in the manner they were 
wont, they would be little likely to take much trouble ^bout feeding their 
despised slaves at all. If the slaves were rendered useless, they would 
not and could not be maintained at the expense of their masters j and if 
they were not so maintained, the slaves would of course maintain themf 
selves by open 'violence. S»ow if anyone wishes this, last* to be the 
case, I boRl cqpugh to say that he wishes in reality not pnly th^ 

entire destruction of the colonies as sources of commerce, but also tu&. 
demolition of every imaginable chance of ultimately converting the slave^ 
into godd citizens add enlightened men. * ' v* *■ 1 r 

' But if Mr. Buxtou, as a gneat and heroic act of devotion to the causfe 
of humanity, would go across this ocean /Stream and see what be is ! s0 
ofom talking about> (and uppn.jpyr word l believe the planters wonhf 
receive him with civility,) he would then know, as a fact about which 
there, could be no dispute, that the condition of a slave in the West 

f Indie? 
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Imjie? bears in its comparative comforts or sufferings a pretty exact relu«» 
tion to the independence or indigence of his master. This in its appro* 
priate degree is certainly the case in England, and really I cannot under* 
stand why any body should suppose it tft be different in the coibnies. 
This is a point unconnected with the grand question of slavery in* the 
abstract; there are many evils in that state more pernicious* than short 
commons, but this is a topic which is infinitely harangued upon and 
ususflfly makes the deepest impression. # 

c That there are degrees in slavery is true ; the different education and 
more different tempers of the masters will operate in various ways upon 
the condition of the slaves, and between the highest and the lowest stage 
there will be often a gyeater space than between freedom and some states 
of slavery itself. The well-dressed lady’s maid or gentleman’s butler 
and groom seem scarcely beneath the same classes of people in England; 
they receive no wages indeed, and cannot leave their service ; but it 
must be recollected that they enjoy under their master’s protection al- 
most every thing which they ttould buy with money, and that their coun- 
try is so small, and society so uniform in it, that the wish to sec the 
unknown world and to try other services, which would render such a re- 
striction tormenting in England or France, can affect their contentment 
in a very slight degree. ’Hie other extreme of servitude comprises the 
slaves belonging to the petty land-proprietors, and the white and co- 
loured tradesmen, mechanics and keeper of hotels in the towns. The 
servi servorum, the slaves of slaves occur so rarely as not to be worth 
taking into the account, except for the purpose of instancing a curipus 
right of slavery, and of reprobating its allowance. I am far from mean- 
ing to condemn all these classes of masters by wholesale ; it often hap- 
pens, I am told, that they are even too indulgent, and admit their slaves 
to a familiarity which can do no good to either party ; tut I am bound 
id say that the only cases of cruelty, which I either met with qr hfcard of 
in the West Indies, were one and all perpetrated by persons of this de- 
scription. As the owners live worse, thg slaves must of necessity live 
worse also; as their owrUirs are less enlightened, less affected by. public 
opinion, nay, oftentimes as barbarous or even more so than themselves, 
they, the slaves, must of course profit less under the instruction, and. bo 
more completely at the mercy of the passions of s^tch masters. 

* These are the i vo extremes ; the average condition is that of the la- 
bourers in the field coon respectable estates. These constitute'sevcn or 
eighteenths of the vvWc slave population. In point of ease and shade 
their life is fniich inferior to that of the planters domestic $ Jih food, care 
in sickness, instruction and regular protection, they fire incomparably 
better off than the wretched thralls of the low inhabitants of th^fowns/ — * 

236— 241V 

' These reflections hppear to us tp.be as obviously^just ds they 
are calmly expressed. * t*** 

In the course of another excursion the bishop visits Martinique, 
Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, Antigua, Anguilla, Barbuda; and 
St. Kitt’s. The aspect of this last island (the namesake of Co- 
lumbus) 
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lumbus) seems in a particular manner to captivate our ybung tra- 
vellers fancy — and we hope there are not many of our readers who 
will not sympathise both \^th the feelings which its scenery ex- 
cite?* and the reflections into which these naturally and gracefully 
lead him. * 

* There is a spot on the side of a hill, the name of which I forget, ii*, 
returning from St. Mary Cayonne, from which the vale of Basseterr^may 
be viewed with the greatest advantage. I think there is no place on 
earth which can surpass the f richness and cultivated beauty of this lovely 
scene. Nothing can be better disposed for competing the efl’ect than 
the plantations arc ; the tall and moving windmills, the houses of the 
proprietors, the palm-thatched cottages of the negros embosomed in 
plantain?, present the appearance, as indeed they are the substance, of so 
many country villages in England. Oft one side is Basseterre with the 
ships, on the other, the ocean to windward, the mountains behind, in 
front the broken and peninsular termination of the island to the south, 
the salt lakes gleaming between the openings of the rocks, and Nevis 
towering majestically over all. 

f I agree with Don Christoval 3 this island docs deserve to bear the 
name of as great a man as ever the old world had reason to be proud of. 
If h t e considered it so beautiful ere the hand of human industry had 
levelled the thickets and cast seed into the soil, w T hat would the admiral 
say of his namesake now, when with all its natural charms undiminished, 
it is breathing, as I verily believe, with a contented and even happy po- 
pulation/ and smiling throughout Its valleys with the green harvests of 
the torrid zone ) That there are divers particulars which an European 
philanthropist would wish to see reformed or removed altogether, is cer- 
tainly true; bife it is also true, that a majority of the planters are gen- 
tlemen of understanding and humanity, and prove by their acts, private 
and public, aufl their conversation, that they are sincerely willing to pro- 
mote the true welfare of every class in their community by all the means 
within their power. The governor, I know , a£d the legislature, I think, 
are both actuated by principles of real liberality towards' the coloured 
part of the population ; an act has been promptly and unanimously passed 
to invest the bishop with full powers, and I am convinced that there is no 
amendment, no change, no practical measure of any spi t, which could be 
suggested by him, which could not be carried into immediate effect to the 
utmost of their political or private power / — pp. 22 1 —223. 

After thbaiigry polemical pamphlets in which almosf exclusively 
we have been accustomed of late years to hear such subjects alhujed 
to, it niu&t 'have been pleasing to meet with any writer whd$€ 
tone of composition had been thus calm and temperate; but we 
iruspedt thafmot the least charm of the volume before ns lies In 
the ease with which little ^sketches of external natureand living 
manners are everywhere mixed up amon^ the author’s observations 
and reflexions concerning the topics m question. From thb 
wearisome one-tinted generalities of contending parlizans we iu fit 
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witlf a feeling alike new and delightful to pages in which wfe .Re- 
cognize something like the actual aspect of the world Weliave 
been used to — a mixture of the grave# and the gay — ofevil^iid 
of good — a mixture wherein, as elsewhere, the bounty of* nature 
and providence seems to take care abundantly that, on tlte whole, 
lire happier elements shall predominate. We are persuaded that 
many excellent persons have looked at the African Society’s pla- 
card of * the bleeding negro kneeling to Britannia/ until it may 
cost them a little exertion to believe that die English West Indian 
colonies do really abound in scenes as full of beauty, repose, and 
contentment, as this tale of Basseterre, 

In truth, it is not easy to sa) whether the ignorance or the 
vanity of our countrymen lia3 been the more cgregiously* played 
upon by those, whose wish to carry a great state question by means 
of a mere popular clamour, :s now all but avowed. The name of 
Liberty is, and ever will be, sufficiently dear to every Briton ; 
but the grossest tricks have been resorted to, in order to persuade 
the people of this country that the Law, under which they have 
the happiness to live, is essentially distinguished from the legal 
systems of all other countries, by absolute hostility to the existence 
of personal slavery. Some fine verses of Cowper, and Curran’s 
amplification of them, in the paragraph about the slave dropping 
his fetters, * released, regenerated, And disenthralled/ on touching 
the sacred soil of England, have been quoted and echoed until they 
are 4 familiar as household words.’ But nobody has ever taken the 
pains to reflect, that the boast which these passages represent as so 
peculiarly British, belongs quite as truly and as largely to.Ffance, 
to Holland, to Germany, to Italy, to Spain, to Portugal — in short 
to every civilized country in Europe. Personal slavery cannot 
now exist for one moment in anyone of these countries, M a whit 
more than in England herself. It existed formerly in every one 
of these countries — and in England herself quite as extensively 
as in any of their > Many of our readers will, we doubt not, be 
somewhat surprise^, when they hear that personal slavery jdid not 
cease altogether in tVjs island, until the late Lord Melville, then 
hfildiug thd* office of Lord Advocate, brought a bill'. into parlia- 
ment for altering the condition of the colliers and mother miners of 
Scotland.* . ■" 

— —7 * 

* It is easy to see bow these subterraneous ^people, so entirely separated Tram the 
rest of the community, und devoted f to a spies' of, work so perfectly, peculiar, should 
hive remained in the serf state longer than any other class of the labouring population. 
That they did so in England as well as in Scotland, may be inferred from (among other 
matters) the familiar phrases of ' carrying cookj * % man of au uncoalcairymg spjrit/ 
&c. which appear to have puzzled the coirfmefttatprs on our ancient dramatists. See the 
opening scene of Romeo and Juliet — or better still, The Malcontent, (1604,) ' Great 
slave* fear better than lovjtr-bcrn naturally for (tcnpl'busket.* 

Avery 
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. very curious and certainly a very useful ancPfestructive- book 
might be written on the History of Personal Slavery ; and indeed 
wc^ire surprised that no considerable attempt towards such a work 
shpuld «havp been made either here or on the continent of Europe. 
The collections which we have in our hands in regard to the slaves 
of the Greeks, the Romans, and the Hebrews, may indeed be 
considered by many, as of themselves throwing sufficient light 
upon the general subject : but valuable as these works are, we 
are by no means satis fiod with them. The history of the Roman 
slave is the only one of the three that embrfices a long space of 
time subsequent to the introduction of the •Christian religion. — 
And for obvious reasons, we should wish to see his history com- 
pared thihutely with that of the senile classes of the population, 
under the various Gothic governments erected on the ruins of the 
western empire. * 

The inattfrfkls of such a book would present sufficient variety — 
but we venture to say, that it could not be written without bringing 
out two leading facts, alike proved and illustrated in every parti- 
cular section of its details : namely, first, that personal slavery has 
Existed for a shorter or a longer period in every nation and country 
under heaven ; and second, that it never ceased to exist in any one 
of them, otherwise than by slow and scarcely perceptible degrees, 
— in other words, through views of policy originating with the 
masters, or, at least, voluntarily acted upon by them as individuals. 
Nor Were these facts, and the conclusions to which they must 
naturally lead, denied or rejected by the abolitionists uutil com- 
paratively a very late period of this controversy. If the reader 
will refer u/the parliamentary debates of 28th February, 1805, he 
will find Mr. Wilberfqrpe distinctly saying — • 

* He did not wish to avoid that part of the subject on which the oppo- 
nents of the abolition dwelt so much, he meant the eventual emancipa- 
tion of the negroes in the West Indies, lje had never cohcealed that 
his hope was, that such might be the ultimate effccLof the abolition of 
the African importation, but that was a period , the distance of which he had 
never attempted to calculate , although his opponent/ had charged him With 
having ftJinjpcdi&tcly in view. JI ad that been his object; or even his 
hope, he sbdufd not deserve the word “ humane" to be added to bis 
views, tyt a shdVter one, and that was the word “ mad," ought tojbe 
applied to tiis object. But although he felt thatthe immediate emanci- 
pation of the negrdes in the West Indies cqukl not be expected, for that 
before Hhcy €ould be fit to recent freedom, it would be madness to at- 
tempt* to give it to them, yetir he owned he looked' forward, and' so, fye 
hoped, did many others, to the time when the negroes in the West In ' 
should have the full enjoynysnt $f a free, moral, industrious, and * 
peasantry/ 

The reader will find Lord Ilcnry Petty and Sir. William Smith 
' holding 
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holding language of the very same tenour ; and Mr, Fox himself 
littering these wwds — . > 

f I perfectly agree in what ba9 been said, that the idea of an Act of 
Parliament to emancipate the Slaves in th& West Indies, without :de 

CONSENT AND CONCURRENT FEELING OF ALL PARTIES CONCERN#!), DOTH 

in this country and »in that, would not only be mischievous in its 
consequences, but totally extravagant in its conception, as well as im- 
practicable in its execution, and therefore I see no good l> in discussing 
that point. The abolition of the African Slave Trade is what 1 hope 
will soon be accomplished ; but the emancipation of slaves, or the end 
of slavery in the West Judies, is what I cannot hope to sec/ 

In 1807, Lord Grey, (then Lord llowick,) Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Wilberforce, again repeated their conviction of the same 
truths: but uot to multiply examples, even so late as 1816, Mr. 
Stephen himself, (in his Reasons for a General Register, p. 8.) 
defended himself and his party, from an imputation, which he and 
all the rest still continued to hold as injurious, in these £ very dis- 
tinct terms : 

‘ They did not aim at an emancipation to be effected by insurrection 
in the West Indies, or to he ordained precipitately by positive law ; but 
they by no means denied, and scrupled not to avow, that they did look . 
forward to an extinction of slavery in the colonies, to be accomplished 
by the same happy means which formerly put air end to it in England ; 
viz. by a benign, though insensible revolution in opinions and manners $ 
by the encouragement of particular mftnumissions, and the progressive 
melioration of the condition of the slaves , fill it should glide insensthly into 
general freedom. They looked, in short, to an emancipation, of which 
not the slaves, but the masters , should be the willing instruments or authors / 

How widely different is the language of Mr. Stephen's * last 
pamphlet of 1825 ! 

( Dismiss — says the late-enlightened adviser of the nation — * dismiss 
the idle hope that slavery \$I1 ever be abolished, or materially alleviated, 
by the will of the masters, or by the laws of West Indian legislators* 
The worst and most destructive branches of this oppression (excess of 
labour, enforced tys Jirutal means and insufficiency it sustenance) are as 
prevalent as ever, and ^ust be so from the necessary effects of the system > 
till controlled by parliamentary authority/ 

These expressions sufficiently indicate the total change of tone 
wliiibh the ultra-abolitionist party have of late yearb 'assumed. 
Even by them, indeed, the great historical facts to which their 
leaders sa ofteri bore witness both in parliament and in pamph-r 
lets,* are not &erik$: biit theje facts now, in the altered state, 
of the controversy, m$.t iliyecti^^fech. as we have been tran- 
scribing, and by broad, assertions, that the existence of slavery Ja 
an ^solute violation of the precept.^ of^he Bible, and, that its 
toleration in any shape by any Christian country, constitutes? a 

national 
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l&dQaal SW* Upon these grounds it is — not tlmt> the question is 
at|&#Hii parliatneut, but that the popular clam$fr on which par- 
liament is called to act has been mainly excited . That many of 
those who have ventured tO make large use of such means in the 
furtherance of their cause, have acted under the influence of pro- 
found ighoran<;e we do not doubt ; but it is«liflicult for us to be- 
lieve, that the primary movers of the agitation can have any such 
apology under which to shelter their proceedings. 

These gentlemen call hardly be ignorant that personal slavery 
is mentioned or alluded to in almost every page of the Scriptures, 
and that from the first verse of Genesis to tire last of the Apoca- 
lypse* not one text can be pointed out in which its existence is 
reprobated. They must know that personal slavery is twice men- 
tioned in the .Decalogue — ‘ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy . .... ot| that day thou slialt do no manner of work, thou, 
nor thy malA-slave, nor thy female-slave, &c/ And again, 
* Thou shaft not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his male-slave, 
lior his fEMALE-slav E, &c/ They cannot be ignorant that when 
the Hebrew people, under the guidance of Joshua, took posses- 
sion of the promised land, they reduced the whole population which 
they found on the soil to ll^e condition of personal slavery. They 
cannot be ignorant that when our Saviour appeared on the earth, 
slaves, agricultural and domestic, surrounded him wherever lie 
moved; and that the same was the case with his apostles, where- 
ever they travelled in the discharge of their divine commission. 
They cannot be ignorant that, among the first converts of Chris- 
tianity, the great majoiity necessarily consisted of slaves and slave- 
proprietors^ and that the inspired teachers of our faith never 
preached any doctrines but those of submission, contentment, 
fidelity to the one class of their followers — kindness, humanity, 
conscientious piotection to the other. T 'hey cannot have entirely 
overlooked the striking, however, according to their view, inexpli- 

' cable fact, that no^ one distance of emancipation is recorded in the 
New Testament history; while, on the contrary/ Onesimus, a do- 
mrsti*‘6lavc and a favourite convert of St. J^aul, is sent back to 
his master « Philemon, by the apostle, charged with an epistle in 
which the master’s right of property is hot only Assumed, but 
clearly and expressly recognised .* Of these things the prime 
movers' 1 in the petitions, with which the table of the Houses of 
Parliament ar£ at present loaded, can hardly be ignorant: but the 
vast *majcfrity of those wh|>$ign the petitions may be in a very 
different situation. Thqyjnt is extreriiely probable, have never 
considered the etymology of the word servant ; far less are they 

'jjf* * - - — 
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aware that in every instance where the word servant occurs ip f tb£ 
English Bibl^Xhe language of the original is neither 
less than slave. . V-* ' 

That a. condition of huiiiah life tf^s mentioned, thus treated 
throughout the whole body of the Scriptures, is oue that cannot, 
under any circumstances, be suffered to exist \yjthout*the com- 
mission of actual sin — can scarcely be asserted by any one whom 
prejudice and bigotry have not utterly blinded. Nay, that such 
a condition was considered by the inspired writers as not incom- 
patible with the discharge of every Christian duty on the part 
either of those who* occupy it, or of their lands, is obvious. That 
the existence of slavery is an evil — who is he that will deny? Upon 
that point there can be no dispute surely among Englishmen.*— * 
But the question is not whetl/er slavery be or be not a?uevil; but 
whether, once existing, it be or be not an evil capable of reach- 
ing a hasty termination otherwise than in the creation of evils 
greater than itself. Now, if we assume — as who can, hesitate 
about assuming? — that the evil of slavery was abundantly appm- 
ciated by the inspired founders of our religion, it is, we must say, 
absolutely impossible to explain the conduct they pursued in re- 
gard to the slavery of the Roman empire, otherwise than by hold- 
ing them to have deliberately formed and uniformly acted upon 
the latter of these, two opinions. 

If such was their conduct in regard to the slavery of the Roman 
empire, the first question with modern Christians, we think, should 
naturally be : — Do we find peculiarities in regard to the slavery 
of the West Indian colonies of England, sufficient Ho justify and 
authorize in us a course of conduct entirely unlike theirs? • And 
we venture to add, that no calm and impartial man can compare 
the two cases, without .being satisfied that, in every circumstance 
of importance, the modern example is surrouuded with difficulties 
greater than any that embarrassed the ancient one. There the 
opponeutof sudden and sweeping measures of emancipation could 
not assuredly h?^p pointed to any such broad and decisive facts, 
is — a total and vi^jle line of demarcation drawn by th^Jiand of 
nature herself, between the master- race and the vassal — a dis- 
tinct, absolute, immeasurable inferiority iiurcgard to civilization-?-- ' 
a: soil (taking , these islands all together) so rich syid so ext©us ( iye 
in proportion to th©^ utn b er °f * ts occupants, that no barbarous 
or semi-barbarous pdqple could be expected, if left tp , cultiyate 
it in their own wa*y> ;to concern thurAlves for ages, it>the tearing 
of any produce demanding more’ ’’mm - the minimum of human 
cxertiou. / . ^ ‘ # # 

The general wisdom of the measures proposed by his Majesty^ 
ministers and adopted by ^©legislature in the present session, in 
r reference 
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f Sraftce to the situation of our West Indian colonies, has not; 

apprehend, been impugned by any, rational ®ember of «ny 
political party or religious sect in this country. The course 
taken is, that of communicating distinctly to all the colonial 
legislative bodies, the deliberate opinion of the British parlia- 
ment, tha\ it is their duty to promote, to the utmost of their ability, 
the amelioration of the moral and civil condition of the slaves, for 
the express purpose of gradually iitting them to assume the cha- 
racter and station of freemen, without loss to the colonial pro- 
prietors, who have acquired all that they at present possess not only 
under the sanction and authority of the law, tfut under the stimu- 
lative encouragement of the mother-country.* V arious particulars 
are pointed out for the practical consideration of the local as- 
semblies: and tjie earnest hope of KngTand that her colonies will 
act so as to prfetihnt the necessity of more summary interference 
oil her part, is expressed in a manner perfectly intelligible to all 
the parties concerned. As to all the regulations which, stopping 
abort of compulsory emancipation, have 'for their object the in- 
creased comfort and civilization of the slaves, the West Indian 
proprietors resident here have expressed generally their approba- 
tion. It remains to be seeij what the colonial legislatures will do 
in consequence of the communication now made to them : and, 
in case' they should not do what is desired and expected at their 
hands, it will then come to be -a matter of grave debate indeed — 
in what manner, and to what extent, the authority of the mother- 
country can be, with justice and wisdom, applied directly to 
quicken or to* supersede tlieii^movements. 

Wd tbink t it right to say at once, that we hope rather than bc«* 
lieve that the colonial legislatures will act upon this occasion, so as 
ta satisfy the persons who have principally framed or suggested 
the numberless petitions, that now encunfber the tables of both 
houses of parliament. We are persuaded that no reul good could* 
result from the notion getting abroad that such expectations were 
seriously entertained by any persons capable ^comprehending 
the true*,circumstances of the case; and it doo^appear to us that 
more consideration, than has generally on ras side of the "water 
been given, is due to the difficulties under wliicli thd colonial 
legislatures ar^placed. Their members live in the midst of that 
strangely'coqstituted population, for the security aticf tranquillity 
of which, jgi alF its classes, they are responsible. They have 
under their sey e oCcurrence^with which we are, and can, be, but 
little acquainted; and it*9mnot be denied that occasionally 
humanity may at a distance conten^plate and project innoyfu* 
tions, which, upon a closer investigation, reason and policy*-? 
and humanity itself— shall pronounce to be premature. Upon 

these 
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these and other grounds we cannot conceal’ our belief 
unless summary interference on the part of the mother^eam^ry 
does take place, the civil condition of the slave population tti the 
West Indies will not be raised by any £ieans so rapidly as to yieet 
the wishes and objects of too man} of the individuals in question* 
Such is our honest conviction: nay, we may as well go a step 
further, and acknowledge that we do not believe that, even if the 
necessity of summary interference were avowed (hi the part of 
government, it ever would recommend such interference in a 
shape, or to a degree, commensurate with their notions. The 
authors of the -African Institution repoit* in particular, \vc aic 
humbly of opinion, have* been uiging, and will continue to urge, 
things not only impolitic but impossible. If their advice vvcie 
to be openly given and decidedly acted upon, during a period of 
uuiveisal peace, we have no sort of doubt that one of two conse- 
quences must ensue: either the \\ est Indian colonies would re- 
main attached to this empiic after having passed through all the 
hoirors of a general servile war, or they would become negro states. 
If a foreign war should aiise while the experiment w as in progress, 
the colonies might be lost to us in another way — but lost to us 
they would be — or pieseived after svvoid and file had done their 
best to make them valueless possessions. 

Should the view we lake of this subject appear cold to any of 
our readcis, they will do well diligently to inquire whether the 
condition of the slaves in our colonies be really such as the peti- 
tioners of the present day have presumed it to be : for in propor- 
tion to their notion of the magnitude of the existing evil, will be 
their impatience under the delay recfliisite for its effectual removal. 
That there is much both of law and practice, (atuPmofe of the 
former than of the latter,) which needs amendment in the colonial 
management of the co?oured population, no impartial person will 
'deny-— but that the average condition of the slaves is far better in 
all that relates to their comfoil and happiness than the Anti-Sla- 
very Society wfc^ld lead us to believe can asf little be contested. 
We call the attention of our readers to the following honest and 
manly passage in ti&last and best: chapter of * Six MontRs in the 
West Indi&fi/ ' * # 

* I would not sell my birthright for a mess of pottage ; yet if my birth- 
right were taken from me, l would fain have the pdttage kft. $0 I 
scorn with an English scorn the creole* thought that the West Indian 
slaves are better off than the poor peasantry of Britain ; they are not 
better off, nothing like it: an English labourer with* one shirt is worth, 
body and soul, ten negro slaves, choOsetSem where you will. But it u 
nevertheless a certain truth that the slaves in general do labour much* less, do 
eat and drink much more, baVfe much more^ready money, dress much more 
gaily, and are treated with more kindness and attention, when sick, then 

vol. xxxin. x k nine* 
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Hine?tentb& of nil the people of Great Britain under the condition of 
tradesmen, farmers and domestic servants. It does ncjt enter into+my 
head to speak of these things as constituting an equivalent, much less 
a point ot superiority, to the hardest shape of English freedom, but it 
seen$ to me that, where English freedom is not and cannot be, the$c 
things may amount to a very consolatory substitute for it/ — p. 313. 

The noble lcr/d at the head of the colonial department, 111 de- 
scribing the Resolutions of the House of Commons transmitted 
to the West Indian legislative assemblies, classified their contents 
under two general heads , 4 the first relating to the improvement 
of the slaves — the second to their final maim mission.* Under 
the first of these heads arc included the proposed alterations as to 
the sabbath — as to the property of the slaves — as to their moral 
and domestic habits — and as to admission of slave evidence. The 
second consists of regulations proposed to be carried into effect 
* regarding the manumission of slaves, whether by consent of the 
master or by appraisement/ * 

Now, Earl Bathurst and Mr. Canning have concurred in ex- 
p&ssing their entire satisfaction in the steps alieady taken in 
all the colonies with regard to the religious instiuctiou of the 
slaves — *he* zeal* and ‘ the Christian spirit’ with which all the 
local assemblies have come* fo4 ward to aid and support govern- 
ment in die establishment of an adequate and effective church, 
with pastors and teachers suitable to the habits and necessities of 
the varied population throughout those islands. As to the re- 
gulations concerning slave propeity, no serious opposition to 
them can- be apprehended — for this obvious reason, that, de facto, 
the property of the slave has always been heTd sacred in the West 
Indies — dint* iiv* truth, no one instance of the existing law of 
custom as to this matter being violated has been produced in the 
whole course of this controversy. wNeitheiftlo we believe that any 
stand will be made or dreamed of in relation to any suggestions 
fc>F the improvement of the moral and domestic habjts of the 
negros-— for the colonists are our countrymen and .they are Chris- 
tians; and, besides, they are not absolutely forfs. Two pointy 
only remain,, thei \ y in regard to which, according to our opinion, 
seriotm difficulty is to be apprehended — th/^ncasure pf making 
’ slave evidence admissible against fieemen — and the far more im- 
portant pleasure of bestowing on the slave a legal right to demand 
bis freedom upon die payment of a given sum of money. 

As to the first of these, it is obvious that the refusal of the 
majority of •the colonial ass^piblies, to adopt the suggestions of 
the British parliament, has been and can continue to be grounded 
on nothing but their persuasion, that m acceding to them, they 
should be violating a principle Svliich ft is their interest and their 
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duty to hold sacred. Direct practical evil to themselves, froxiijt^ 
adoption of th&regulations in question, cannot be apprehended;^ 
the British colonists ; for ‘although a hundred laws should declare 
the ndniissibility of Negro evidence ip all cases, this could have 
no immediate and tangible influence whatever upon any interests 
of theirs, so long as they alone remain the magistrates and jury- 
men of the West Indies. And this being the castf, it comes to be 
matter for very deliberate consideration, whether — in regard to the 
most important of the islands, at least— it is possible to force these 
regulations upon the colonists, and thereby confer any substantial 
benefit upon the slaves, without, at the same time, entirely over** 
turning colonial constitutions, deliberately granted and up to 
this hour acknowledged by the mother-country. It is proper that 
the difficulties inherent in this, part of the case should be distinctly 
stated and looked in the face. Our author well says — 

* The colonies of a free stat? arc more embarrassing problems of go- 

vernment than those of a country where the monarch is absolute. A 
thousand Englishmen leave England and settle an island in another 
hemisphere. How shall they be governed ? Not by the king alone ; 
for the King of England is no despot; — not by parliament, — for they 
are not represented in parliament ; therefore the spirit of the constitution 
is obliged to grant to them and their heiss the forms of the constitution, 
and they must govern themselves like the rest of their fellow- subjects 
with the consent of the common executive. If then they have a charter, 
or a right without a charter, to be governed in this manner, where is 
there room for the parliament of another part of the empire, in which 
their property does not lie, where they themselves do not reside, wherein 
they are neither actually or virtually represented, to legislate absolutely 
for them ? ' 

‘ You have no right to tax the people of Massachusetts, *said Lord 
Chatham to the British parliament. Good. The people of Massachu- 
setts were taxed to the^amount of a penny or two per cent, on their 
.incomes for stamped paper. They refused to pay this tax and were ac- 
counted iu the House of Lords good Whigs for so doing. 

* Between tlw refusal of the New Englanders to pay a tax imposed by 

the British parliament, and the refusal of the Wist Indians to legislate 
for their slaves in terms of the British parliament, I can perceive one 
collateral ingredient difference, and one only — Relative Fofce. The 
recu&ants in botb*cases^Iaim the s&ine British privileges; show the same 
original foundation, and plead the same express charters ; they both 
insist that they have a right to be governed by those **nly who, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the constitution, represent tjfem 5 ttfat they lire 
not represented actually 1 in the British parliament, because they depute 
no member to ,that > assembly ; and th^ they are nbt repse$ent3d virtu- 
ally rn> the British ®#$ament, for the beat, of all reasons —th&t they arc 
actually represented -elsewhere/ , ^ t ... 

'•Lord Chatham, ,J|r. Burke and <tfee old Whigs before the French 
cross, when they disclaimed the municipal power of the British parlia- 
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luent to affect the property of the colonists, asserted at the same time its 
imperial right to cdntroul the measures of the colonies m extreme c*$es. 
€ * As to the metaphysical refinements," said Lord Chatham, “ attempting 
to show that the Americans are equally free from obedience and com* 
merdal restraints, as from taxatiou for revenue, as being unrepresented 
here ; I pronounce them futile, frivolous and groundless." “ The par- 
liament of Great* Britain/’ said Mr. Burke, “ sits at the head of her 
extensive empirp in two capacities ; one as the local legislature of thin 
island, providing for all things at home, immediately, and by no other 
instrument than the executive power 5 the other, and I think her nobler 
capacity, is what I call her imperial character; in which, as from the 
throne of heaven, she superintends all the several* inferior legislatures, 
and guides and controuls them all without annihilating any. As all these 
provincial legislatures are only co-ordinate to each other, they ought all 
to be subordinate to her. If is necessary to coerce the negligent, to re- 
strain the violent, and to aid the weak and deficient, by th.' over ruling 
plenitude of her power/* That this distinction is groundless in theory I 
do not doubt ; that it is absolutely ncassarif in practice l fully admit. 'The 
conflict between the forms of constitution and the necessities of government 

is the peculiar offspring and inseparable characteristic office colonies 

We must act with deliberation ; ice must be firm, but cautious, conciliatory , 
long-suffering ; swing that we also ourselves have waded to our middle in 
the system which now we seek to destroy / -Six Months in the IVest Indies , 
pp. 300 — 306. 

On the other hand, it will be for the West Indian proprietors 
to consider very seriously, upon what ground it is that they can 
(as rational persons in the present state of affairs) decline to adopt 
the repeated suggestions of the British parliament, as to any one 
of the points in question. The .only feasible statement they can 
bring forwaid is, unquestionably, ‘ our property will be deteiiorated 
— we caiinof comply unless we be assured of compensation/ 
Now government and parliament have all along admitted that the 
property of the colonists cannot be, injustice and honour, invaded 
by the metropolis in any way whatever, without compensation. 
So that, difficulty being started as to any one of the purposed re- 
gulations, the subject-matter of the consequent digression between 
the colony and the mother-country, at once res^wes itself into the 
question, whether that particular regulatioi^Y/w r be carried into 
effect without substantial injury to the property of tht* colonists? 
The author of the very able and luminous pamphlet entitled * the 
West India Question practically considered ’ has some observa- 
tions on this past of the subject, to which the attention of the 
colonies cannot be too earnestly called. 9 The point’ — says this 
writer, (who evidently understands what he is writing about, in its 
minutest details, and who treats his subject, in so far as wc are 
able to judge, in a spirit of the^most perfect impartiality) — 
f The point at which the planter can be entitled to prefer a claim for 

compensation. 
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compensation, is that where regulation of property ends , and where 
puts&ry substitution of money for labour commences; that is, in other words, 
where a party is forced to part, for a money price, with that which he, 
would wish to retain. It is in vain to tall# of the inconvenience arising 
from slaves having a legal right to appeal to a protector, to refer to the 
diminished work which the discontinuance of summary punishment in the 
field is calculated to produce, or to the consequences of ftie total abolition 
of female flogging. It is equally in vain to protest against'the prohibition 
of compulsory Sunday labour, the necessity of keeping a record of punish- 
ments, the provisions for marriages of slaves, the non -separation of 
families, the right of, slaves to property, the* establishment of saving* 
banks, the introduction of slave evidence, or the duties of the protector. 
These are not regulations of a nature to establish a claim for compensa- 
tion. Jt may be admitted that, in the infancy of these regulations, some 
diminution of work may take pla/e, which may operate to the prejudice 
of the master ; hut the analogies of domestic legislation furnish innu- 
merable instances of interference in the way of regulation in the limitation 
of the hours of work, and prescribing a certain quantity of food for both 
labourers and artisans, which were calculated, in the first instance, to 
prejudice the pecuniary interests of their employers, but which had their 
compensating advantages in the improved condition of the labourers them • 
selves. It was in the nature of a compulsion to the capitalist to keep his 
machinery in good order. It is, therefore ^ at the point where regulation 
of property ends , and where compulsory substitution of property com- 
mences, that compensation is to be considered/ — pp. 61, 62. 

Among the proposed regulations thus disposed of, the author, 
however, includes one , in regard to which we confess our wish 
that he had spoken separately — wc mean that as to^the absolute 
prohibition of any separation of families by judicial sale. At 
first sight, uothing certainly can appear more proper tjian .that the 
union of a$ affectionate family should be guarded against any, 
risk of being broken either through cruelty or caprice. But w« 
are constrained in fairness to admit, that there is another point of 
view in which the matter may and ought to be looked to. Sup- 
pose the fathe\M>f a family dies, and leaves Jhis property to be 
divided equally between six children, and the property consists of 
six slaves — a fathered five youths. Can it be maintained that 
these six co-heirsyiigiita compelled to sell the six slaves altogether, 
to a single purchaser, irthey do so sell them, and that necessarily 
at a lower aggregate price than could have bee procured by 
separate sales — are entitled to no compensation ? The difficulty 
at least merits an answer. 

The great, the serious difficulty, however, fe that! whifh at- “ 
taches to the proposed manumission of slaves invito domino * the 
price at which freedom is to be obtained being struck by ap- 
praisers. In Trinidad there was no opposition about this matter 
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in Tact; the Spanish custom, if not the Spanish law,* had ahyays 
acknowledged the sgme principle. Hut very seribus remonstrances 
have appeared from other <^u alters — even from Demerara, whith, 
bii. tne whole, has shown not only willingness but eagerness to 
adopt, the. suggestions of parliament; — and which deserves very 
particular prais£ for having done so, when we consider the insur- 
rections that have lately taken place there, and the unjust and 
most irritating style in which the character of her colonists has 
been attacked in this epuntry in regard to the business of the 
Missionary Smith — whose knowledge of thei* conspiracy; whidli 
he did not reveal, no sane man that reads th<\ evidence for himself 
can possibly doubt. The Dcmerara remonstrance on this head 
has not yet been officially answered; — at least no such answer has 
been njude public; but an answer, and a very leisurely and well- 
GUnsjdergd answer it undoubtedly merits. The colonists say — 

* It is fairly calculated that the average number of able effective people 
upon an estate is about one-third of the whole gang, the remaining two- 
thirds being composed of infants, who are a burden to the owner, and of 
the aged, who receive from him support. The parties most able to obtain 
their freedom are among the former, a class without whose assistance 
the proprietor would be uuabU to carry on the cultivation and manage- 
ment of bis property. If the power to purchase freedom be absolutely 
yeste.d in the slave, free from all control on the part of the owner, the 
latter would hold the same by a precarious tenure, defeasible on the pror 
duction of a sura of money, either by the slave, or any other on his be- 
half. Boilers, tradesmen of every description, and others, who form the 
most useful aifd indispensable class, might thus be removed from the 
estate, to the irremediable detriment of the property, and consequent ruin 
of the ovtfner,* as the non -importation of slaves renders the replacing of 
such slaves so manumitted a matter of impossibility. In progress of a 
short time, a most valuable estate might thus {ie rendered useless, for the 
want of able men, cultivators as well as tradesmen/ 

The author of * The West India Question practically conri* 
dered/ begins his comment on this Remonstrance with admitting 
distinctly that, * If the effect of compulsory p&numission be to 
deprivrf'tiie planter of his means of cultivation to the irremediable 

V In spite of all that has ♦been said, there are doUbts, and grave doubts, whether 
6pa/ij#h Laui ever wept on that principle— haye looked much into the subject, and have 
very jerque doubts. Mpsl unquestionably, however, Spanish custom did — but under 
v hat circumstances ?, An unlimited supply fit fresh slaves from Africa. — The master, 
being always abkpto replace his manumitted slave by purchase of one or more new 
slaves, had pofewm to refuse the pries which his Qwp slave, desirous of manumission, 
was prepared to gi vej^m. How different the operation of this principle must be under 
the circumstances of a ipfal cessation of all importation, ive need not waste words in 
A explaining. — We! are sorry 'to tfrtd that no light is thrown upon this part of the Spanish 
in the * Institutes’ lately published by Mr. Johnston, one of the judges of Trim* 
f Huff: a work, tfre execution ofyvEich, iii general, deserves high commendation. , 4 
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detriment of his property and the consequent ruin of tlie owner, 
it i8 impossible for such, owner not to have a claim for compen- 
sation under Mr, Canning’s resolutions.’ He goes on to say* 
that the question is very simply — wil the manumitted sla#e be 
disposed to work for wages which can be afforded by the master 
without such diminution of profit as will entitle lym to a claim of 
compensation? Now, in regard to Dcmerara, where not one- 
thousandth pait of the most fertile soil is occupied, aud whete a 
population a thousand times as great as its actual population is, 
could be with ease sustained from the produce of the land, and 
where, moreover, the emancipated black, if he wished to leave the 
colony entirely, would find himself separated by a narrow creek 
only from Columbia, (where slavery does not exist,) this question 
assumes a very different character from that which it might bear 
in some other of our colonies. In Jamaica, however, the difficul- 
ties arc very nearly, if not altogether, as great as in Demerara. 
In these great colonies, most undoubtedly, the colonist could not 
proceed with his cultivation at all , if the rate of wages necessary 
to bribe the free black to do the same work which he had done 
when a bondsman, materially exceeded the amount gained by the 
price of the manumission, and his exemption from future expense 
in the support of the negro. For it is sufficiently obvious that 
other countries, where the slave system was in full vigour, or 
where density of population, encroaching on the means of sub- 
sistence, compelled the labourer either to work or to starve, 
would undersell him in the market of the world. 

The author of the pamphlet to which we have referred handles 
this part of the subject in a manner which we venture to pro- 
nounce unanswerable, 

* Undoubtedly (says hd) slaves employed in any mechanical trad#*, 
not in themselves severely laborious, or in the discharge of domestic 
duties as servants, or in any sort of labour which does not involve the 
necessity of constant, steady exertion, under a tropical sun, maybe found, 
when free, to wo^' for such wages as the master tan fairly afford. Bui 
the greatest loss which the planter could sustain, would be that of his 
best agricultural slave that is, of a slave by whose labourUis sugar , 
cultivation ifimaiul^ali^d on, and who is, by the terms of the propo- 
sition, a strong, able-bodied, free-working mah. If the planter could, 
by means of wages, induce such a slave, when made free^i to continue the 
same steady supply of labour which he received frojn him before his 
emancipation, and if those wages did not exceed the expense which is 
entailed upon the master under the slave system, Ofmaiptamitig the 
slave and bis family from iiifancy to deatb, w* tkatcase, sofarfromsuf^ 
feting an injury in, the event of compulsory manumisstQri s eeeti •without price t 
he Would receive a benefit; as be would be^ able to employ bis capital 
without the insecurity inseparable from slave-property j and the same 
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beneficial change which took place in Europe, and especially in England* 
and which matured the feudal villein into a, free man, would take place 
with equal advantage in the West Indies. The extreme abolitionist 
wpuy not hesitate to assert, lhat it would so take place, and that there 
was no doubt but that the operation of the principle of bettering his con- 
dition would induce the manumitted slave to work steadily and faithfully 
from day to day, 'and with physical powers rather increased than dimi- 
nished, in his nqw state as a free man, having emerged from the degrading 
and depressing state of servitude. The West Indian would, on the other 
hand, entirely assent, in the abstract, to the effect, of that stimulus which 
the desire of betteiing his condition is calculated to produce on the physical 
exertions of the labourer ; but he would contend tfiat the labourer him* 
self must be, in all cases, left to judge as to whac really is “a bettering 
of his condition and that, in the torrid zone, sugar-labour is so repug- 
nant to the physical instinct of the blaj-k (while at the same time it is 
impossible to the white,) that no sense of the advantages to be derived 
from the acquisition of property will ever induce the negro to undergo 
that labour, and thereby to abandon the luxury of repose ; and he will 
refer to the very arguments of the individual who is going to make 
a motion upon the subject in the course of the present session, in con-* 
Urination of this unchangeable principle. Mr. Brougham, in his “ Colo- 
nial Policy,” borrowing most of his opinions from M. Malouet, Minister 
of Marine and Colonies under the French government, has enforced this 
part of the argument in detail, and with a force of illustration which 
would make it utterly impossible for him ever to contradict such opinions, 
however he may qualify them. The West Indian will then proceed to 
assert, that sugar-labour demands a regular unin term i» ting exertion from 
day to day, during the course of the cultivation and crop ; and that, as 
tbe interests of the majority of the West India body are involved in the 
cultivation of sugar, and of sugar only, ruin must ensue if that cultivation 
cannot b^ f carried on under a system of wages, as well as under a system 
of slavery. He will also explain that the transmutation of a sugar estate, 
wjth all its machinery and buildings, into an estate upon which it is 
intended to cultivate other produce yielding. Iqual profit to tbe propri- 
etor, is neither more nor les3 than impracticable/ 

The author of this pamphlet then proceeds to e^prdss his con- 
viction, that in colonies in this situation a fair o#*im of compen- 
sation XKfluld, under a variety of circumstances which he enume- 
rates, arise in favour of the manumitting cpJ6nj${. But he asks, 

# whether the principle t of such compensation "is not already suffi- 
ciently admitted and provided for under Mr. Canning’s regula- 
tions'? “ He. shows that, under these regulations, the appraisers will 
always be not ably entitled, but, if they do their duty, compelled 
to stride tbp price to be paid for the slave, after considering all 
the circumstances of the individual case . 

* * If, for example, ► (says he) a price which can command a -slate 
Squally good be given to the planter, he is precisely in the same condition 
as before. Under that supposition, he receives in fact no money \ since 
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the money paid by the manumitted slave is immediately laid out in the 
purchase of another slave. t If such a slave be not forthcoming, and be 
can only procure an inferior slave, he will have the services of that inferior 
slave, and a money price representing th^difference. If no slave what- 
ever can be bought, he will have a money price calculated with reference 
to his being able, by means of wages, to obtain from a frgemau, that 
labour which he had previously received from the slave ; and if the slave 
so manumitted, or any other free labourer, will work for, those wages, no 
injury will be sustained by the master ; but if the master can neither pur- 
chase a stave nor obtain free-labour , his compensation tor the loss of the 
manumitted slave ou^ht to be, a definite proportion of the value of the 
estate as a sugar plantation, deducting its value for any other available 
purpose of cultivation. 1 

The author of 8 Six Months in the West Indies’ reasons much 
in the same manner, and to the reasoning we have no objection. 
Nothing can be more fair than it is so far as it goes — but the 
question certainly does remain, whether it goes far enough, and 
we, in the present state of our information, are inclined, with all 
submission, to answer this question in the negative. 

Both of these writers, in a word, seem to take it for granted; 
that perfect justice will in every case he done, provided the 
master called on to manumit his sla,ve receives, by the verdict 
of the legal appraisers, a just compensation for the value of that 
slave, such as he is at the moment wheu he comes into court and 
claims his freedom ; and the author of the pamphlet appears to us 
to have laid down the principles upon which such appraisement 
ought to be conducted in a manner perfectly unanswerable — but 
is this sufficient? Is there no fallacy behind? We think there is, 
and shall express the difficulty that still, according^ to our view, 
embarrasses the matter, as shortly as possible. 

It is the planter who is to make the claim for compensation. 
What may the plantcr'say? May he not ask whether it is the 
"usual custom with an English jockey, when he wishes to purchase 
his neighbours horse, to cry up the value of that horse — or to cry 
it down? Mattie not ask whether the negro* who knows that the 
law entitles him to his freedom provided lie can pay fo&ihe value 
of his personal vions, is more likely to do his best, in order to 
raise or to^ink, even iKthe eyes of the master himself, the value of 
these exertions? May he not put the simple case, .tjhat a negro has 
honestly and fairly paid the price of his own freedom— settled 
himself away from sugar plantations altogether— obtained a piece 
of land on which fruit and pulse sufficient for the nuy ntenhnce of 
a family can bd raised with very little trouble — "and that having 
done all this, his next object comes to be the acquisition of the 
freedom of a son, whom he has left bejbind him in the service of 
his ancient master. He cannot make this acquisition otherwise 
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limit by paying money to the master-— he and his son will of course 
understand each other perfectly; — will.it be the interest of either 
parent or child that the latter should be esteemed on the planta- 
tion^ which he is attached, a faithful* diligent, hard-working, 
intelligent, and therefore a very valuable — or a sluggish, idle, stu- 
pid, and* therefore, comparatively speaking, a worthless slave? 
And if this question be answered, as, taking human nature for 
what all experience proves it in general to be, it must — will the 
master* who receives by the verdict of the appraisers a just and 
fair price for the exertions of this slave, calculated, as it must be, 
upon the average usefulness of the slave during a certain number 
of months or years — will this master have rio reason to go home 
with the money in his pocket, and jet say to himself: — all this is 
very well so far as it goes; neveitheless my property is at this 
moment less than it would have been had no regulation ever conic 
from England to make it possible fop a slave to procure his free- 
dom invito domino .* 

The truth is, that, whatever may be said or dreamt to the con- 
trary, all who have ever seen any thing of the West Indies, or 
taken the trouble to gather authentic infonnation about these colo- 
nies, are quite convinced th#t, whether compulsory manumission 
be or be not the law, the absolute emancipation of the negro race, 
if brought about without violence, without bloodshed, must be 
a work of time — not of three years, nor of ten years, nor of any 
such period as the ladies and gentlemen of the African Institution 
are pleased to consider as an age — but, in all probability, of real 
bona fide hunfan generations. The planters, more especially those 
of the'mqre extensive and tliiuly peopled colonics, understand this 
thoroughly; and they object to the legulations in general — but 
above all to that which we have been considering, chiefly because 
they are apprehensive of the relations between master and slave — 
relations which they all know must terminate one day, and which* 
they all believe caunot terminate soon— being, in die intervening 
space,* unnecessarily 'embittered. They foresee a long course of 
heartbuwhigs and jealousies between slaves tempted to desire the 
ill opinion of their superiors on the one hanpk— ju?d, on the other, 
masters tempted to see fdeliberatc fraud k\ every momentary in- 
dulgence of tijat idle mood to which the climate is eternally 

* We h«d written f chc above before Earl Bathurst’s dispatches to Demerara were 
made public. From thqm we learn, that in contemplation of these difficulties, it haf 
been proposed that the slave demanding manumission shall, if he has not procured the 
means of purchase by his qWu personal exertions, produce a five years’ certificate of 
igdostry. But, >ve confess, even tins precaution does not appear to exhaust tjie case ; 
for is it impossible that obstinate ill conduct should induce the master himself to desire 
the departure of the stave, and even to meditate that issue by a certificate*— although 
be well knew all the while, that the slave might have been a most useful one? 
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prompting nil beneath hs influence. They dread the termination , 
of ftiose kindly feelings of mutual interest and mutual care which, 
according to their statements, characterize at this moment the re- 
lations between the immense majority of colonial proprietor^ and 
colonial labourers. You talk, say they, of compensation: Who 
will compensate us for unhappy days and sleepless nights ? who 
will compensate us for the pain of being surrounded for years and 
years by cold eyes and unwilling hands — who will compensate to 
us and to our slaves, for the interruption of charities which, what- 
ever Strangers may say or fancy, have l>cen, and are, dear and 
valuable both to us and to them? who will compensate for the 
pride of kind protection taken away — the gratitude of humble 
hearts congealed— the daily habits of confidential intercourse 
broken — the sense of mutual dependence and good will extin- 
guished ? If it be answered that points of feeling can never be 
estimated in money, it is frue; but in all this catalogue of out- 
rages, (assuming such a prospective enumeration of them to be 
correct,) there is not one injury to feeling, which is not directly or 
indirectly attended by injury gross and tangible to the purse of the 
colonial proprietor. 

We have not thrown out these -suggestions as if they were 
things that could not be answered; very far from it: we only de- 
sire to see it admitted that there are preliminaries connected with 
this great experiment which still deserve consideration . That 
they will meet with every consideration in the quarter from which 
the ultimate decision must come, we have no sort of doubt. His 
Majesty’s ministers are not so ignorant of human nature as to 
suppose that, cateris paribus, a West Indian propri^torjintfers to 
have his sugar-field laboured by a slave rather than by a freeman. 
They are well aware{that with the colonists this is a question of 
. property — that all the real difficulties originate in the belief that 
their pecuniary interests are in danger. Convince them that they 
are mistake^ In this — that the proposed regulations do not neces- 
sarily involve any pecuniary loss on their part — and as certainly 
as they have eyes to see, and ears to ear, their opposition to the 
suggestions of tl'n British parliament will be for ever at an end. 

There is, indeed, ofic circumstance external to the real merit# 
of the case, which we can easily believe to have spine influence— r 
and that, to whatever it may amount, most unjiropitiotis — on die 
minds of our colonists. We allude to the manner in which their 
characters are suffered to be assailed, too oftfen without *eveh an 
attempt at any answer, in the Hoi&e of Commons. It is from 
that house that they consider the Regulations in question as ema- 
nating; ean it possibly dispose tltem $He more willingly to accept 
of such suggestions, to read in the newspapers that such a lawyer 
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and such a gentleman as Mr. Denman permitted himself, and 
was permitted by others, to speak in St- Stephen’s chapel of *bnc 
of the conspiracies detected in Jamaica in 1823-4, as having been 
*got*up ’ — a mere trick in short — a cunning, politic, bloody little 
jest of a knot of Jamaica magistrates ? Is it wonderful that the 
minds of Uhose^men, and the minds of those who know them, 
should bpil with scorn and indignation when the account reaches 
the colony? — a conspiracy got up! and by whom? — not merely 
by the magistrates who tried the case, for the evidence in the case 
was submitted to the governor of Jamaica, and the sentence exe- 
cuted under his warrant — and it is from the character of the evi- 
dence itself that Mr. Demuan pronounces the 'conspiracy to which 
it refers to have been a trick ah ovo. And what was the purpose 
that all these worshipful magistrates and their noble accomplice 
had in view ?— why, according to Mr. Denman, it is their interest 
that the people of England should beiieve there are conspiracies 
in Jamaica! For such purposes the gentlemen of Jamaica and 
the Duke of Manchester commit judicial murders! — But was* 
there even such a shadow of pretence for this enormous cruelty? 
This conspiracy was only one out of three that took place in the 
same island within the same; twelve months: the evidence in re- 
gard to the other two insurrections, Mr. Denman does not dare 
to attack — and that in regard to the Hanover business he ex- 
pressly admits to be conclusive and unanswerable* — were two con- 
spiracies in the year so very scanty an allowance? were these ‘ white 
devils’ of Jamaica determined to sup so very full with horrors? 

Mr. Demntfn quoted, from the record of his * got up’ conspi- 
racy, ar letter ,^in which it was said that , g only one of the wretches 
confessed the crime before execution.’ Mr. Denman sees in this 
sentence only the one word wretches, and expresses his indigna- 
tion at the magistrate and murderer who could use such a word 
upon such an occasion. But after all, why did any one negro 
and, above all, why did this one negro confess i — Was.,Qbeah Jack, 
too— the ringleader— the oidy one of the set thal^ould not pos- 
sibly hpp^for pardon at any period of the investigation — was he, 

# In the * Picture of Negro Jjjavery, &c.’ a pampblj^atc1jr^>ublish%d under the 
authority of the African Institution, nil tin* three conspiracies — that of which Mr. Dm* 
man admits the proojjKo be complete and satisfactory, as well as the others— are boldly 
pronounced td - have been * got up.’ It is also added, that in none of these conspiracies 
the prisoners were allotted the benefit of counsel : a statement in dirtet opposition to the 
truth, as may be seen b t y any one who refers to the parliamentary papers, of which 
this pamphlet prlfesses to be an abstract, and in which the names of 1 Mr. Burke and 
Mr. James, , counsel for the, prisoners, •occur passim. In one of the cases, it is true, no 
counsel is named as having been present on the part of the accused : but the reason' 
was, that the accused were all the slaves of one gentleman, who had formerly practised 
at the bar, and who appeared at theCrial, without gown or wig to be sure, to do all that 
nny barrister could have done for his dependents. / 
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too, with the rope about his neck, a member of the dark-soutecf 
juntft that ‘go# up the conspiracy for the purpose of persuading the 
people of England that parliamentary discussions have an ^nn- 
pleasant effect in the colonies ? # * 

Upon the whole we most cordially agree with both the writers 
before us in the general conclusion, that f too Strong a protest 
cannot be entered against any attempt which may be made to 
wrest from the hands of government this great national expe- 
riment founded in justice, and executed hitherto in a spirit of 
practical and cautions policy/ If left to government we have no 
doubt the great experiment will continue to be executed in that 
spirit, and will terminate in solid good. If the advice of those 
who call, almost in the same breath, on the country to distrust the 
government, and on the government to ruin the colonists — if these 
guides be followed, we foresee no conclusion but one of horrors 
to * the West India Question/ 

That the government and the parliament will be firm their past 
conduct gives us no reason to doubt. The agents for the West 
India colonies have at last called for inquiry — they have at last 
taken this great step, and from its consequences we expect much. 

We are satisfied, indeed, that a strict and impartial public in- 
quiry is all that is wanted to set the matter right in the public 
opinion : and we cannot help thinking the West India colonies 
will do well to come forward iu some still more formal manner and 
ask it from parliament — not by a parliamentary commission, 
whose proceedings being removed to a distance migjit be called 
in question by one party or the other — but by a committee ojf the 
House of Commons, or, best of all, by evidence publicly taken 
at the bar of that House. Even as it is, the master-agitators in 
this great and momentous question will now no longer dare tS 
say , 1 it does not suit the views of our opponents that their case 
should be discussed at all/ — * they are conscious that neither the 
situation of* tlL>$laves, nor the conduct of the assemblies, will bear 
examination/ Scarcely will it be said again, ‘ that every gentle- 
mau who presumes ,to stir these subjects in the House tft Com- 
mons is usually t^iteth by crowded West India benches, with 
rude clamours/ Let uks best evidence thfct can be procured be 
brought forward from the East and from the West-^from foreign 
colonies as well as from our own ; — from the vaulted slave-para- 
dise of Brazil, into one port of which country 25,000 A fi jeans 
are, on an average, imported every year;- — from th efrei laooufers 
of Sierra Leone/of Hayti, and even of*China, Cochin-china, and 

* It may be as well to remark, that the authors of the African Institution's pamph- 
let, entitled « England enslaved by her own Slave Coio&ies,’ suppress entirely the, fact of 
this Obeah Jack's confession. This Conduct, is much bolder than Mr? Denman's. ^ 
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Siam. Let ui know how far the labourers of these countries 
may be regarded as free* how far as compulsory, and what i if the 
produce and reward of their labour; in what manlier they are fed, 
clotBed, lodged, and generally what kind of treatment they expe- 
rience from their masters or employers. When these facts are 
fully before us-* -when the public, by a solemn proceeding of this 
kind, is put ii\ possession of the true state of the case in all its 
bearings— Then, and not till then, the question between England 
and her West India colonies may be brought to an issue worthy 
alike of the benevolende, the justice, and the wisdom of a great 
and Christian empire. 

Art. XI . — Recent Discoveries in Africa , made in the Years 1823 
and 1824, by Major Denham , Captain Clapper ton, R. N. and 
the late Dr. Oudney > extending across the Great Desert to the 
Tenth Degree of' Northern Latitude , and from Kou/ca, in Bornou 
to Sackatoo , the Capital of the Soudan Empire . London. 1 82(3. 

TX/'E consider this work as, in every respect, the most inte- 
** resting and important that has yet come under our observa- 
tion (and we are not aware of having neglected any) on the sub- 
ject of African researches. We will not even except the brilliant 
discovery of Mungo Park, which gave a new stimulus to enter- 
prize in this the least known quarter of the globe. The impoi tance 
of the information procured by our enterprizing tra\elleis is not 
merely confined to geographical discovery, in which, however, a 
vast blank has been filled up, and a great jumble and dislocation 
of ndmqs o^ our maps rectilied, — it is equally, perhaps more, im- 
portant in the view which it gives us of the state of society and the 
moral condition of large masses of pecmle, congregated in the 
ceutral parts of Africa, and shut out, as u were, from the rest of 
the world, on one side by a frightful desert, and on the other by 
ranges of lofty mountains, inhabited by uncivilised' beings, of 
whom little or nohiing is yet known. If, from the extreme ill 
health atari final dissolution of that member of the expedition, who 
undertook the depaitment of natural history^ Igss should appear 
to have been accomplished than might bp^visTIed in that branch of 
science, the rpader will find an ample compensation for this defi- 
ciency* hi matters of a more entertaining desciiption and more 
general iqteresf. But we must hasten to take a summary view 
of thi various matters contained in the volume ; we have the nar- 
ratives of an excursion from Mourzouk to Oliraat, or Gluiat, 
a town of the Tuaricks, by Dr. Oudney — of a journey across the 
desert to Bornou — of various expeditions to the southward and 
eastward by jdajor Deftham — and of an excursion through * Sou- 
dan 
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dan to the capital of the Fellatahs, by Captain Clapperton; we 
have«also an appendix of several letters from the Sheikh of Bornou 
and the Sultan Bello ; and from the latter a curious geographical 
memoir of the countries conquered by this father, accompanied by 
a chart of his own; dewing; besides notices of natural* history, 
vocabularies, registers of temperature, &c*: and by way of illus- 
tration, a. great number of very valuable and well executed prints. 

On the death of Mr. Ritchie at Mourzouk, and the return of 
Captain Lyon, Earl Bathurst, relying on the strong assurances of 
his Majesty’s consul at Tripoli, that the road from thence to 
Bornou was as open and safe as that between London and Edin- 
burgh, resolved that a second mission should be set forth to ex- 
plore the state of this unhappy quarter of the globe, which annu- 
ally sends forth so many thousands of its population into hopeless 
slavery. The consul’s information was found to be correct; for 
although a little army of Arabs accompanied our travellers, under 
pretence of affording them protection, it was intended, as after- 
wards appeared, for a very different purpose. Lieutenant Toole 
subsequently crossed the almost interminable desert with two or 
three attendants, and after him Mr. Tyrwhit, loaded with pre- 
sents of great value ; and ueithcr of them met with any molesta- 
tion from the Tuaricks or Tibboos, who inhabit this desolate 
region, but both arrived in safety at Bornou. 

Dr. Oudney, a naval surgeon, was appointed, on strong re- 
commendations from Edinburgh, to proceed, in the capacity of 
consul, to Bornou ; being allowed to take with him, as a friend attd 
companion. Lieutenant. (now Captain) Clapperton, of the 1 navy. 
Lieutenant (now Major) Denham had about this time, volun- 
teered his services on an attempt to pass from Tripoli to Tim-, 
buctoo, pretty nearly by the same route as that which Major Lairtg; 
is now pursuing ; and, it being intended that researches should be 
nmde frow Bornou, as the fixed residence of the consul, to the 
east and west. Lord Bathurst added the name of Major 

Denham to the expedition. 

The delay that the travellers were doomed to expedience at 
Tripoli was, as usual, most vexatious. The old bashaw, anxious, 
as he always'bas beeVrTfr ,meet the wishes, of the British govern- 
ment, and led, as he appears to be, most completely ; by Mr. Cbn- 
sul Warringtoiv could not prevail on the Arab escort to'ktir one 
step out of their ordinary slow process of preparation for so long, 
a journey* So profound is the respect of the’bashcw for the 
British flag, and 'such is its influence? &11 the minds of his sub-* 
jects, that Major Denham tells us ‘ the roofc of the English consul 
always affords a sanctuary to the perpetrator of any crime* not 
even excepting murder’; and that ‘ scarcely a day passes on which 

some 
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some persecuted Jew or unhappy slave does not rush into the 
court-yard of the consulate to escape tho bastinado* Qnedtfy our 
traveller met with a poor wretch whom they were dragging along 
. to wheti>; ch:iia;g!ftd servant ofDjv Dick- 
son weretpassing; "'the 6riminal/sli^^ guur^sftatehed 

Up the chlld itt his arms, and halted boldly* befbre his pursuers. 
The talisman was sufficiently powerful; the emblem of innocence 
befriended the guilty, and the culprit walked on uninterrupted, 
triumphing in the protection of the British flag. 

Another delay took* place at Mouizouk* during which Dr. 
Oudfiey and Mr. Clapperton made an excursion to the westward 
as far as Gliaat, the frontier town of the Tuaricks, who, Horne- 
mann says, are f the most interesting nation of Africa he calls 
them * a mighty people’ — not mighty in numbers, y/e presume, 
though they are most extensively spread over Northern Africa, and 
indeed divide with the Tibboos the Whole of the Sahara, or Great 
Desert; the latter occupying the wells and the wadeys of the 
eastern, and the Tuaricks those of the western portion of this dry, 
dreary, naked and sterile belt, which is drawn across Northern 
Africa from the Nile to the Atlantic, and extends in width from 
Tripoli to Soudan, (for F^zzan is nothing more than an assem- 
blage of wadeys,) not less than twelve hundred geometrical miles. 
The poor peaceable Tibboos, who are nomades of 'a mixed 
Ethiopian race, are constantly exposed to the predatory excursions 
of Ae fierce and warlike Tuaricks, who carry on their marauding 
expeditions. to the very frontiers of Bornou and Soudan. 

T|tese Tuaricks vary in colour, in different parts of the desert, 
from almost black to nearly white, and they seem to take pains to 
preserve their complexion, not only by being clothed from head to 
loot, but also by covering the face, up tef the eyes, with a black or 
coloured handkerchief. They have not embraced Moslemism, 
although they observe some few of its external ceremotdr/o’; neither 
is .their language Arabic, but appears to have a affinity with 
that of the Berbers — a language which Mr. Marsd&i arid some 
others traced to the oasis of Siwah, and also to the foot of 
Mount Atlas, that is, from the extreme eastio- the extreme west 
of Northern Africa. f Mr. Marsden conjectures it may have been 
the general language of northern Africa before the period of the 
Mahometan conquests, and that, so marked is its affinity to cer- 
tain /or ms of the oriental languages, it may not be uhreateonidbrle 
to cgnsidlr it as connected with the ancient Punic — an opinioit in 
which M. LangF6s is disused to concur. „• ’ , — % 

The wide diffusion of a language of which so little is known, and 
which has been, a subject*)!' So much discussion, is thtis accounted 
for in the geographical memoir of Bello, the syiltan ofthe p&Ha- 

. tabs. 
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tahs, an extract frotn which Mr. {Dlapperton procured at Sacka- 
too: ' a . 

€ While. Africus reigned Ibfrer Yemen, and the Barbara in .Syria, the 
inhabitants of the latter Country, being oppressed by the iniquities and 
impiety of their rjulei^,/ applied to Africut to deliver them from their 
hands, arid, at the satnelhhe, they proclaimed and acknowledged him as 
their legal sovereign*, He marched against the Barbars, fouglft and de- 
stroyed' them, except the Children, whom he kept in Yemen as slaves 
ancl soldiers. After his death, and the lapse of a long pfcriod, they re- 
belled against Hetneefn, wlio then ruled Yemen. l*Ie fought arid turned 
them out of that country ; whence they emigrated to a spot near Abys- 
sinia, where they took«refugc. They then went to Kanoom, and settled 
there as strangers, undqr the government of the Tawarck, who Were a 
tribe related to them, and called Amakeetan.’ — Appendix , p. 159. 

In another place the sultan says, * the Tavvar6ks arc of the 
remnants of the Barter, who spread themselves over Africa at the 
time of its conquest;* adding that ' some consider them sprung 
from Abraham, but others from Gog and Magog, whom the 
two-horned Alexander immured/* 

Dr. Oudney hbs given what he calls an alphabet of this lan- 
guage, some of the characters of which approach nearly to the? 
more ancient forms of the Greek letters; these they may have 
acquired in Syria. Not a single word* of the language, hoivever, 
has he furnished; and as Captain Lyon did not fulfil the promise 
lie made, of printing a vocabulary, wc remain in almost total 
ignorance as to its elements and structure. We hope that Mr. 
Laiug will not omit availing himself of the opportunities which ;t 
long journey through the Tuarick country will afford him- "It 
would be a curious circumstance, indeed, if it should be disco- 
vered, from their language, and any writings they iftay possess, 
that these people are tli£ descendants of the ancient colony of 
Dido. , • 

• At length* after many provoking delays, the whole* cavalcade 
left Mo^md^ou the 2{)th of November* They had before them 
a wide waste of eight hundred English miles* hitherto untroci'by 
any European foot except that of Hornemanm It occupied 
them sixty-eight days in agpssitig, being about the rafo o? twelve 
miles a day^inckidiug^^ts, which were frequent. 

This dreary journey was somewhat enlivened by the noisy quar- 
rels, the equally noisy and boisterous mirth, the songk, and the r sto- 
ries of the Arab escort. ‘ Arabic songs/ says Defflmm, * go fo 1 fhe 
heatt, ancl excite greatly the passions. 1 have, seen circle of 
Arabs straining their eyes with a fixed* attention at one moment. 

* Salam6, the translator, observes, that Africus. as uppeafs from* Masa-ood£’s His- 
tory of Yemen,’ reigned soon after the death of Alexander the Grcfet* 

voL/xXxm^KO. liXVT. * ll and 
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and bursting with loud laughter at the next, melting into tears, 
and clasping their hands in all the ecstasy of grief and sympathy/ 
Part of one of their extemporary songs is thus rendered by 
Major Denham : — 

t ‘ My hopes are bat as the fantastic dreams of night $ yet with this 
hopelessness my love does but increase, even us a star shines the brightest 
in the blackest flight. O ! Mabrooka ! thy head sinks too with sorrow at 
losing him whose thoughts are still of tlice ; but as the desert bird* 
drops arjd smooths its wing but to display the richness of its plumage, 
so will thy silent grief but cause tliec to appear with increased charms P 
Another, of a very different character, is *tlms given by Clap- 
perttisii : 

e Give flesh to the hyenas at day- break r 
Oh ! the broad spears. 

The spear of the sultan is c thc broadest : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

God is great ! — I wax fierce as a beast of prey : 

Oh! the broad spears.’ f 

The country very gradually approached to the semblance of 
vegetation, and at length, at Lari, they got sight of the great lake 
Tsad: * My heart bounded within me/ says Denham, ‘ at this 
prospect, for I believed this lake to be the key to the great object 
of our search/ The Kane in people, or Kanemboo, inhabit Lari : 
the women, we are told, are good-looking, laughing negresses, and 
all but naked. It was impossible not to feel an anxiety to pay 
an immediate visit to the Tsad. Accordingly, says Denham : 

* By sun-rise I was on the borders of the lake, armed for the destruc- 

tion of the multitude of birds, who, all unconscious of my purpose, 
seemed it .were to welcome our arrival. Flocks of geese and wild 

ducks, of a most beautiful plumage, were quietly feeding at within half 
p ? stolshofc of where I stood ; and not being a ve,ty keen or inhuman sports- 
man, for the terms appear to me to be synonymous, my purpose of deadly 
warfare^ was almost shaken. As I moved towards them they only changed 
their places a little to the right or left, and appeared tg^Sve no idea of 
the hostility of my indentions. All this was really so new, that I hesi- 
tated to abuse the confidence with which they regarded me, and very 
quietly saf down to contemplate the scene>before me. Pelicans, cranes, 
four and five feet in height, grey, varicgaUiiL '.mt white, ^ were scarcely 
SO many yards from my Side, and a bird, between a snipe and a wood- . 
cock, resembling "both, and larger than either; immense spoonbills of 
a snowy whitene>f, widgeon, teal, yellow-legged plover, ana a hundred 
species of (to me at least) unknown water fowl, were sporting before 
me ; and krwas long before I could disturb the tranquillity of the dwellers , 
on these wateis by firing a gim. 1 — p. 46. 

• ‘ Ostrich.' ' < , 

t This may remind flic reader of the bcgSiHiin&of the song oPLodbrok. , 

'From 
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From hence the whole surface iff the country was well clothed 
with wood. At length they approached Kouka, the residence of 
the sheikh who rules over bornou : — 

‘ I had ridden on a short distance in froijjt of Boo-Khaloom, withdiis 
train of Arabs, all mounted, and dressed out in their best apparel ; and, 
from the thicknessof the trees, soon lost sight of them, fancying* that the 
road could not be mistaken. I rode still onwards, and t)ii approaching 
a spot less thickly planted, was not a little surprised to see in front of 
me a body of several thousand cavalry drawn up in line, and extending 
right and left quite as far as I could sec 3 and, checking my horse, I waited 
the arrival of my party* under the shade of a wide-spreading acacia, 
'fhe Bornou troops remained quite steady, without noise or confusion 3 
and a few horsemen, who were moving about in front giving directions, 
were the only persons out of the ranks. On the Arabs appearing in sight, 
a shout, or yell, was given by the •sheikh’s people, which rent the air: 
a blast was blown from their rude instruments of music equally loud, 
and they moved on to meet Boo-Jvhaloom and his Arabs. There was ail* 
appearance of tact and management in their movements which astonished 
me : three separate small bodies, from the centre and each flank, kept 
charging rapidly towards us, to within a few feet of our horses’ heads, 
without cheeking the speed of their own until the moment of their halt, 
while the whole body moved onwards. These parties were mounted on 
small but very perfect horses, wlio stopped, and wheeled from their utmost 
speed with great precision and expertness, shaking their spears over their 
heads, exclaiming, “ Barca! barca ! Alla hiakhum cha , alia chcraga ! 
—Blessing! blessing! Sons of your country ! Sons of your country !" 
and returning quickly to the front of the body, in order to repeat the 
charge. While all this was going on, they closed in their right and left 
flanks, and surrounded the little body of Arab warriors so completely, as 
to give the compliment of welcoming them very much the appearance of 
a declaration of their contempt for their weakness. I am quite fibre this 
was premeditated 3 we werp all so closely pressed as to be nearly smo- 
thered, and in sonic dangei*fiom the crowding of the horses and clashing 
ofepears. ^Moving on was impossible 3 and we therefore came to a full 
stop : our was much enraged, but it was all to no purpose, lie was 
only answered ny ’shrieks of te Welcome !” and ^pejjrs most unpleasantly 
rattled over our heads expressive of the same feeling. This annoyance 
was not. however of long duration ; Barca Gan a, the sheikh’s fifa 4 *geiieral, 
a neg'ro of a noble aspect clothed in a figured silk tobe, and mounted on 
a beahtiful Mtfndara hor$e??^pde his appearance > and, after a little delay, 
the rear was cleared of those who had pressed in upon tis, and we moved 
on, although blit very slowly, from the frequent impedinfbnt tWrdwn in 
our way by these wild equestrians. ^ 

e The sheikh’s negroes, as they were called, meaning the black flitiefs 
and favourites, all raised to that rank by^pme deed of bravery, were 
habited in coats of mail composed of iron chain, which covered them 
from the throat to the knees, dividing b|hind, and coining on each side 
of the horse: sonie of -them had helmets, car rather skull-cups, of the 
same metal, all sufficiently strong to ward off the shock 
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6fju spear. Their horses' heads Were also defended by plates of iron, 
brass* and silver* just leaving sufficient room for the eyes of the apimal/ 
, — pp. 62 — 64. 

. /These coats of mail are not uncommon in the East, among the 
Georgians and Circassians, and were undoubtedly brought from 
thence by the Egyptian Mamelukes* Dr. Meyrick observes that 
the scale^drmdur for horse and man, worn by the Parthians, and 
sculptured odi the Trajan Column, bears a strong resemblance to 
that of the guards of the sheikh of Bornou, and that their skull- 
cap is precisely like the Parthian helmet. As that was afterwards 
ad&nted in the Roman army, there is no difficulty in accounting 
for its use (noticed by Burckhardt) in the eastern districts of Africa 
bordering on the Nile and the Balir el Abiad. 

The introduction to El Kaneipy, r the Sheikh of the Koran,’ 
aiid named also ‘ the Sheikh of Spears/ had nothing remarkable 
in it. The fatigued travellers imnjediately experienced his hos- 
pitality in presents of bullocks, camel-loads of wheat and rice, 
leathern skins of butter, jars of honey in the comb, &c. &c. 
About a week after their arrival they paid a visit to the black 
sultan of Bornou, who dwells at the city of Birnic, sixteen or eigh- 
teen miles from Kouka. The sheikh, iii rescuing Bornou out of 
the hands of the Felatahs, adopted the policy of retaining on the 
throne the native sovereign, while he himself took possession of all 
the power; just as we kept the great Mogul, the nabobs of Oude, 
Arcot, and other native princes in India. Previous to their in- 
troduction to this nominal potentate, a plentiful repast, in 70 
dishes, sufficient for 400 people, was served up, the meats con- 
sisting of mutton and poultry, baked, boiled, and stewed. In the 
morning tliey were conducted to the front of his residence, where 
about 3(X) of his court were assembled* squatting on the ground 
before the sultan, but with their backs towards him. . 

* He Was seated in a sort of cage of cane or wood, near °f Bl* 

garden, on a seat which at the distance appeared to be^/K^red with silk 
or satin, and through the railing looked upon the assembly before him, 
who foiled a sort of semicircle extending from his seat to nearly where 
we were waiting. Nothing could be more absurd and grotesque; than 
some, nay all, of the figures who formed thKcOurt. Hare was all the 
outward show ojj^pomp and grandeur, witl&ut one particle of tjhe'stapte 
CQinnmdjty^ pfjw^r, to plead its excuse $ be reigns and gpverns bytlic 
sufferance of the^beikb : and the better to answer his views, by m&kitijg 
him /nore popular with all parties, the sultan is amused by indulging In 
all the fol/y and bigotry of the ancient negro sovereigns. Large bpllies 
and large heads are indispensable for those who serve the court of Bor* 
noil ; ■' and those who unfortunately possess not the former by nature, or 
on whom lustiness will nqt be? forced by cramming, make up the defi- 
ciency of protuberance by a wadding, which* as they sib on the horse. 
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gives the belly the curious appearance, of hanging over the pommel of the 
saddle* The eight, ten, and twelve shirts, of different colours, that they 
wear one over the other, help a little to increase this greatness of person : 
the head is enveloped in folds of muslin or linen of various colours, 
though mostly white, so as to deform it as Aiucb as possible ; apd those 
whose turban seemed to be the most studied had the effect of making the 
head appear completely on one side. Besides this they arc hung all over 
with charms, inclosed in little red leather parcels, strung together ; the 
horse, also, has them round his neck, in front of his head, and about the 
saddle.* — pp. 78, 79 ♦ 

On their, return our travellers visited Angomow, the largest 
town in Bornou, said Jo contain at least 30,000 inhabitants/' 1 It 
is the greatest market in the whole kingdom. 

‘ The public market is on a Wednesday, and attended sometimes by 
eighty or a hundred thousand persons, as the natives say, in peaceable 
times ; but there was a very good market this day in an open space in 
the centre of the town, which ft held every evening. Fish, flesh, knd 
fowls were in abundance, dressed and undressed, and tomatas, and 
onions, but no other vegetables. — Again my excessive whiteness became 
a cause of both pity and astonishment, if not disgust : a crowd followed 
me through the market, others fled at my approach, some of the women 
oversetting their merchandize, by their over anxiety to get out of my 
way ; and although two of them were so struck with astonishment as 
to remain fixed to the spot, unconscious of the escape of their compa- 
nions, they no sooner perceived me quite close to them, than they too 
ran off, irresistibly affrighted.’ — p. 80. 

Our travellers had not been many wrecks at Kouka, before they 
discovered that the numerous escort of Arabs, furnished by the old 
Brtshaw of Tripoli, was meant, as we have observed, for a very 
different purpose from that of their protection, andf thftt Boo* 
Khaloom, who commanded it, had express orders to negpeiate 
with the sheikh for a jfliut grazzie , or slave-hunting exjredition* 
from whi«$i he, the bashaw, calculated to receive, as his share, some 
two or three^housand slaves. It is supposed the sheikh did not 
willingly eiribark in this atrocious proceeding, though he ulti- 
mately lent his assistance in making ^up the number oMhe ma- 
rauding army to three thousand men, the chief command of whom 
was ;jgiVen t<f his favdftKte general, Barca <^rana, a Soudan black 
slat^ of uncommon bravely, great quickness of observation, and, 
like Jus master, of a gentle and phasing dispositioff.* ^Major Den- 
ham accompanied this grazzie to w itness in whatlhanner such aq 
army would behave. Their march through a woody jounfry is 
thus described : * ? 

Chiefs in this part of Africa arc accompanied by as many personal 
followers as they think proper to maintain, both as horse and footmen \ 
some of them form the band, if I may so call it. . Barca Gapahad five 

ti,3 ‘ ^jipuntcd; 
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mounted, who kept close behind^ him, three of whom carried a sort of 
drum* which hung round their necks, and beat time while theysftng ex- 
tempore songs $ one carried a small pipe made, of a reed, aud the other 
blfw, on a buffalo’s horn, loud and deep-toned blasts, as we moved 
through the wood : but by far the most entertaining and useful were 
the runuing footrhen, who preceded the kashella, and acted as pioneers : 
they weref twelve in number, and carried long forked poles, with which 
they, with great dexterity, kept back the branches, as they moved on at 
a quick pace, constantly keeping open a path, which would without them 
really have been scarcely passable $ they, besides this, were constantly 
■crying aloud something 'about the road, or the expedition, as they went 
on.^Tor example: “ Take care of the holes ! — avoid the branches! — 
Here is the road ! — take care of the tullob ! — its branches are like spears — 
worse than spears ! Keep off the branches !” “ Tor whom ?”* “ Barca 

Gana/* — “ Who in battle is like rolling of thunder Y' “ Barca Gana !” 
— “ Now for Mandara! — now for the Kcrdies ! — now for the battle of 
spears ! — Who is our leader ?” u Barpa Gana .” — “ Here is the wadey, 
but no water.” — " God be praised !” — “ In battle, who spreads terror 
around him like a buffalo in his rage ?” “ Barca Gana/*’ — pp. 105, 100‘. 

The three thousand men were all cavalry, except about eighty 
Arabs on foot. On approaching Mora, the capital of Mandara, 
the black Sultan came out to meet them. 

c At about a mile from this tqwn, wc saw before us the sultan of Man- 
dara, surrounded by about five hundred horsemen, posted on a rising 
ground ready to receive us, when Barca Gana instantly commanded a 
halt. Different parties now charged up to the front of our line, and 
wheeling suddenly round, charged back again the sultan. These people 
were finely dressed iu Soufan tobes of different colours j dark blue, and 
striped with yellow and red $ bo mouses of coarse scarlet cloth ; with 
large turbans of white or dark coloured cotton. Their horses were really 
beautiful, larger and more powerful than any found in Bornou, and 
they managed them with great skill. Thd sultan’s guard was com- 
posed of 'thirty of his sons, all mounted on very superior horses, clothed 
iu striped silk tobes j and the skin of the tiger-cat and leoprfd forming 
their shabracks, which hung fully over their horses’ JrtSfinches. After 
these had returned to* their station in front of the sultan, we approached 
at full sjjeed in our turn, halting with the guard between us and the royal 
presence. The parley then commenced, and the object of Boo-Kha- 
loom’s visit having been explained, we retired-^ain to the place bad 
left $ while the, sultan Vcturncd to the tcAvn, preceded by several" men 
blowing long/pipes, not unlike clarionets, ornamented with shells, and 
two imrfiensc trumpets from twelve to fourteen feet long, borne by men 
on horseback, made of pieces of hollow wood, with a brass mouth-piece, 
the soundsc'of which were not unpleasing.’ — p. 110, ] 11. , 

The hills behind Mori were crowded with Kirdy or Kaffir vil- 
lages, which lioo-Khalooin and his Arabs viewed with great 
eagerness and with longkig eyes, calling out to each other, * This 
w Hi do.’ Mandara, however, was not disposed to let them poach 
\.i* * - '■ on 
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on his own manors, or rather to allow a battue on one ol his best 
ancf most conveniently situated preserves; but the appearance of 
such a force bivouacking in the valley was a most appalling sight 
to the unfortunate villagers, some ofawhom were observed to be 
running off, whilst others came to Mora to bring preseftts and to 
supplicate for mercy. The following is a description * of these 
poor savages : — # 

€ The people of Musgow, whose country it was at first reported (al- 
though without foundation) that the Arabs were to plunder, sent two 
hundred head of tlyeir fellow creatures, besides other presents, to the 
sultan, with more than fifty horses. Between twenty and thirtydiorsc- 
men, mounted on small, fiery, and very well formed steeds of about four- 
teen hands high, with a numerous train, were the bearers of these gifts 
—and a most extraordinary appearance they made. I saw them on their 
leaving the sultan’s palace ; and both then, and on their entrance, they 
threw themselves on the ground, pouring sand on their heads, and utter- 
ing .the most piteous cries. The horsemen, who were chiefs, were co- 
vered only by the skin of a goat or leopard, so contrived as to lmng over 
.the left shoulder, with the head of the animal on the breast 5 and being 
confined round the middle, was made to reach nearly half way down the 
thigh, the skin of the tail and legs being also preserved. On their beads, 
which were covered w ith long woolly/ or rather bristly, hair, coming 
quite over their eyes, they wore a cap of the skin of the goat, or some 
fox-like animal ; round their arms, and in their cars, were rings of what 
to me appeared to be bone ; and round the necks of each were from one 
to six strings of what I was assured were the teeth of the enemies they 
had slain in battle ; teeth and pieces of bone were also pendant from the 
clotted locks of tlieir hair, and with the red patches with which their 
body was marked in different places, and of which colour also tbpir own 
teeth were stained, they really had a most strikingly wilit, aitd truly sa- 
vage, appearance. AVhqt very much increased the interest I felt, in 
gazing upon these beingsf who, to appearance, were the most sajflSge of their 
•.race, was the positive assertion of Boo-Klialooni that they were Christians. 
I had ceVi dnly no other argument at the moment to use, in refutation 
of his position, than their most unchristian-like appearance and deport- 
ment ; in this he agreed, but added, “ Wollsf Iusara, they are Chris- 
tians !” Some of them, however, begging permission to fc°<ga!e them- 
selves on the remains of a horse, which had died during the night in our 
ca|np, gav^oie, as I iffbugbt, an unanswerable argument, against him. 
I can scarcely, however, at this moment forget how disconcerted I felt 
when he replied, “ That is nothing : I certainly neVef^bearj} *°f Chris- 
tians eating dead horse-flesh, but 1 know they eat tlft flesh of swine, and 
God knows that is worse!” “ Grant me patieijce !” exclaimed l to 
myself; “this if almost too much to bear, and to be silent.'* 

4 1 endeavoured, by means of one of the Mandara people, to ask some 
questions of some of tliese reputed Christians, but my attempts wen; 
Fruitless ; they woultl hold no intercourse *with any one ; and, on gain- 
ing permission, carried oil' the carcass of the horse to the mountain^ 
where, by tlie fires which blazed during the night, and the yells that 

l 1 4 ' v reached 
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. reached our ears, they no doubt held their savage and brutal fca$t,V- * 
pp, 118, 119. 

Shortly after this the whole army left Mandara, and proceeded 
southwards to the feet of ttie great chain of lhountains, a part, no 
doubt, o£the Jibbel Kumra, or Mountains of the Moon, Here 
they made an attack on some Felatah villages, and were completely 
beaten; Boo-{Chaloom was killed by a poisoned arrow, and Major 
Denham narrowly escaped with life, after being wounded, taken, 
and stripped quite uakc^, the particulars of which we have already 
detailed, (JNos. LVIJI. and LX ll.) # Therfi is something very 
striking in the easy and natural yet bold and* highly picturesque 
maimer in which this part of the gallant soldier’s story is told by 
himself. Indeed the frank and mayly tone of the whole of Major 
Denham’s personal narrative ranuot be too highly commended. 

The next excursion of our travellers was to Old Birnie, Gani- 
barou, and other deserted towns now in ruins, to the westward of 
Kouka, and mostly along the banks of the Yeou. On this expe- 
dition they proceeded under the immediate protection of the 
sheikh, who, in person, with his Kanemlioo spearmen to the 
amount of eight or nine thousand, and live thousand Shouaa 
Arabs and Bornou men, had undertaken it for the purpose of 
bringing to submission the people of Munga, — a province which 
had never thoroughly acknowledged the sheikh’s supremacy, but 
had now thrown off all restraint, and put to death about one 
hundred and twenty of the Shouaas. We hate little to notice on 
this expedition except the manner of tho sheikh’s taking the field 
with ins Kanemboo spearmen, who had materially assisted hint 
ill wrestifig feornou fiorn the hands of the Felatahs, 

J He mounted on a very beautiful bright bay horse from Mandara* 
and took tfis station on the north side of the circle ; while the Katiem- 
boos were drawn up on the opposite extremity in close colungjv to th^ 
number of nine thousand. On the signal being made fq^uein to ad- 
vance, they uttered a yell, or shriek, exceeding any thing in shrillness I 
ever heard; then advanced, by tribes of from eight hundred to one. thou- 
sand each.** They were perfectly naked, with the exception of a rather 
fantastical belt of goat or sheep's skin, with tfcediair outwards, roquet 
their middles, and a few gubkas (narrow stives of cloth, the money of 
the country), rojtjpid their heads, and brought under the nose; their artq$ 

* The fuUfcVa! song of the Fczzanecrs, in honour of their slain chief, is thus translated 
(lUeialiy^ hi M»»joi Denham’s appendix. ' Oh 1 trust not to the gun atid the sword ! 
’JV spear of tbf unbeliever prevails^ Boo-Khaloom, the good and the brave, has fallen I? 
Who shall be safe ? Men hang their heads in sorrow, while women wring their hands, 
jnending the air with their cries ! Asa shepherd is to his flock, so was Boo-Khuloopi to 
Fecsmi l Give him songs ! Give him rrf.ikic! What words can equal his praise? Hte 
heart was as large as the desert ! His coffers were like the rich overflowings from the 
•udder of the ^he-camel, comforting and nourishing those around him! His body lies 

in (he land of the heathen ! The poisoned arrow of the unbeliever prevails !* ' 
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arc £ spear and shield, with a dagger on the left arm reversed, secured 
by a ring which goes on the wrist, the point running up the arm, arfcl 
the handle downwards. 

* On nearing the spot where the sheikh Aiad placed himself they quick- 
ened their pace, and,' after striking their spears against their shields 'for 
some seconds, which had an extremely grand and stipining "effect, they 
filed off to the outside of the circle, where they again* formed, and 
awaited their companions, who succeeded them in tlie same order. 
There appeared to be a great deal of affection between these troops and 
the sheikh j he spurred his horse onwards into the midst of some of the 
tribes as they came dj), and spoke to them, while the men crowdedkround 
him, kissing his feet,* and the stirrups of his saddle* It was a most 
pleasing sight ; he seemed to feel how much his present elevation was 
owing to their exertions, while they displayed a devotion and attachment 
dcseiving and denoting the greatest confidence.’ — pp. 165, 166. 

The rainy seasou of course suspended all excursions, and the 
residence of our travellers at Kouku was dreary enough. Den- 
ham seems to have been the only one who retained his health pretty 
well. Dr. Oudney, Clappcrtou, and Hillman were reduced to 
the verge of death, by fever and ague, and incapable of doing 
any thing for the greater part of the time. When Hillman was 
able to work, he made several pieces *of furniture for the sheikh, 
and mounted two old swivels on carriages. On one occasion the 
sheikh sent him a present of gubbuk (current money), which 
Ilillman returned, with the true and honest pride of an English 
seaman, saying, * No! the king of England pays me, I don ? t 
want that; but lam much obliged to the sheikh nevertheless/ 
Major Denham amused and terrified the people by firiug, off a 
few Congreve rockets, which occasioned an universal sefeam that 
lasted for some seconds; but die effects were not so scraps lujre 
as the major says tlie$ were at Mourzuk, where ‘ several ladies 
Htost al present hopes of blessing their husbands with littje pledges 
of love/ ‘Towards the close of the year 1824, however, the rains 
having ceased, our travellers thought 'them salves so far recovered 
as to be able to resume their researches. Major Denham set out 
to the southward, to visit Loggun and the mouth of the Shary, 
a sketch off which jdftrney vve have already f given in a former Num- 
ber.' Dr. Oudney, ill as lie was, and evidently iu the, last, stage 
of a consumption, and Captain Clappcrtou, seroiK^foW Soudan, 
having first obtained the consent of die sheikTI, who gave them 
a respectable Arab merchant of the name of EUVVordee to Attend 
them as a guide. ' • 

These journeys, as we have, before stated, were fatal to two 
of the travellers; to Lieutenant Tbole, who, though just arrived 
from a, rapid and fatiguing journey Across the desert, deter- # 
mined to accompany pejjtiam, aiwLjo Dr, Oudpey, fc /£he death * 
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of the latter was somewhat hastened by the extreme cold of the 
climate at this period of the year. The lowest temperature, how- 
ever, which we find noted down, is 42° of Fahrenheit, early in the 
morning; but the descent«of the mercury is hot registered, when 
4 the wat£r in the shallow vessels crusted with thin Hakes of ice, 
and the water-skins themselves w r ere frozen as hard as a board / 
not the * water in the skins/ as some French savans have mis- 
stated the fact, in order to prove it impossible. 

Clapperton’s narrative of his journey, through the new and un- 
trodden country of Soudan, could not fail of being interesting; 
and the unaffected and manly style in whi^li it is written makes 
amends for the want of many particulars that would have been 
most acceptable. It was at Murmur that his companion died. 
It is a town on the eastern frontief of the Felatah empire, to the 
sovereign of which he was proceeding. This province is called 
Katagum, the capital of which, bearing the same name, is situated 
in lat. 12° ’17' N. and long. 11° E.; and is described as the 
strongest city the traveller had seen since he left Tripoli : and 
containing from 7,000 to 8,000 inhabitants. The province, wdiich 
before the Felatah conquest belonged to Bornou, is said to be 
able to send into the tieitt about 4,000 horse and 20,000 foot, 
variously armed with bows, swords, and spears. Grain, cotton, 
bullocks, and slaves are its staple articles of trade ; and here, for 
the first time, our traveller met w ith cowrie shells circulating as 
the medium of exchange. The whole province is flat like Jior- 
nou, and is fertilized by the Yeou and its overflowings, w r ell cul- 
tivated in many parts, and highly productive. The people are 
chiefly liorilouese, and, like them, extremely attentive and obliging 
to strangers. The governor of Katagujn sent out a guard of 
honour to meet our traveller and conduct him to the city, received 
him witb the greatest kindness, asked if he washed for skives, <*r 
auy thing .else, for whatever he had or could procur^vas at his 
disposal. * 

A man, who for the first time witnessed the effect of a rifle- 
gun, would naturally be struck with astonishment. To humour 
this governor, Clapperton fired his twice, 4rftd hit tht> mark both 
times, at the distance of sixty or seveiffy yards, when the other 
called oitf, ^Pfh^iord preserve me from devils !’ but, says Clapr 
perton,'* 'hft'thre$r over my shoulders a handsome tobe, in token 
of hi&M|tprobatian.’ 

The country beyond Katagum began to change its character, 
rising into ridges of hills running east and west, their summits 
covered with trees, and them sides and the valleys well peopled 
find cultivated, while nuftierous herds of cattle were grazing , on 
the plains. Crowds of people were passing on the road on their 

return 
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joturn from the Kano market* some carrying their goods on theis 
h£ads, some oil bullocks, and others on asses. As our traveller 
advanced, the hills became broken, and large detached blocks of 
stoue * gave a romantic appearance to the neat huts clustering 
round the base, and to the line plantations of cotton, £obacco', and 
indigo, which are separated from one another by rows of date 
trees, and are shaded by other large umbrageous trees, of whose 
names I am ignorant.’ He passed several walled towns, some of 
them deserted, the inhabitants having been carried off at the Fe- 
latali conquest; *he country however &till highly cultivated, and 
towns and villages numerous. ‘ The Felatali women sat spinning 
cotton by the road side, offering for sale to the passing caravans, 
gussub water, roast meat, sweet potatoes, cashew nuts, 8cc.;’ and 
he adds, ‘from time to time? they surveyed themselves, with whim- 
sical complacency, in a little pocket mirror.’ Clapperton speaks 
highly in praise of these* females. In his illness they attended 
him with as much kindness and care as if they had been his near 
relations. Nor was lie in return ungrateful, or insensible to their 
charms. An attack of the ague had obliged him to halt and to 
rest all day under the shade of a tree : — 

‘ A pretty i cl at all gill, going to market with milk and butter, neat 
and spruce in her attire as a Cheshire dairy-maul, here accosted me with 
infinite archness and grace. She said I was of her own nation ; and, 
after much amusing small talk, I pressed her, in jest, to accompany me 
on my journey, while she parried my solicitations with roguish glee, by 
referring me to her father and mother. I don't know liow^ it happened, 
but her presence seemed to dispel the effects of the ague. To this 
trifling and innocent memorial of a face and form, seen f thaj day for the 
first and last time, but which I shall not readily forget, I may add the 
more interesting information to the good housewives of my coujitry, 
that the making of bvftter such as ours is confined to the nation of the 
Felat^hs, and that it is both clean and excellent. So much is this do- 
mestic at'i cultivated, that from an useful prejudice or superstition, it is 
deemed unlucky to sell new milk j it may, however, be bestowed as a 
gift. Butter is also made in other parts of central Africa, but sold in an 
oily fluid state something like honey.’ — p. 38. m 

We m^y here notice another trait of innocent simplicity, such 
as we have often been* told prevailed onfe, but (hat is a long time 
ago, in a certain country called Arcadia. ‘ _ 

* The weather clear and fine: we rode to-day Through little valleys, 
delightfully green, lying between high ridges of gsanite ; and,\o add to 
the beauty of tjie scenery, there were ngany clear spring! issuing out of 
the rocks, where young women were employed drawing water. I asked 
several times for a gourd of water, tyy way of excuse to enter into con- 
versation with them. Bending gracefully on one knee, and displaying 
at the same tune teeth of pearly whiteness, and eyes of the blackest 

lustre. 
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• lustre, they presented it to me on horseback, and appeared highly de- 
lighted when I thanked them for their civility: remarking to one ano- 
ther, “ Did you hear the white man thank me V* ’■ — p. 71 . 

On the 20th January ourUraveller reached the city of Kano, 
thfe ‘great emporium of the kingdom of Houssa. 

‘ The city is of an irregular oval shape, about fifteen miles in circum- 
ference, and surrounded by a clay wall thirty feet high, with a diy 
ditch along the inside, and another on the outside. There are fifteen 
gates, including one lately built up. The gates are of wood, covered with 
sheet iron, and are regularlj opened and shut at sunrise and sunset/ J 
4 Not more than one fourth of the ground within the walls is occupied 
by houses 5 the vacant space is laid out in fields \uid gardens/ 4 The 
houses are built of clay, and are mostly of a square form, in the Moorish 
fashion, with a central room, the roof of w^iich is supported by the trunks 
of palm- trees, where visitors and strangers arc received/ 4 The gover- 
nors residence covers a large space, aud resembles a walled village. It 
even contains a mosque, aud several towers three or four stories high, 
with windows in the European style, but without glass or frame- work. 
It is necessary to pass through two of these towers in order to gain the 
suite of inner apartments occupied by the governor/ — pp. 50, 51. 

Exclusive of the numerous caravans and strangers who flock in 
crowds from all parts of Africa, from the Mediterranean to the 
Mountains of the Moon, and from Sennar to Ashantee, Kano is 
supposed to contain from 30,000 to 40,000 resident inhabitants. 
The market appears to be well regulated. 

4 Particular quarters arc appropriated to distinct articles ; the smaller 
wares being *set«out in booths in the middle, and cattle and bulky com- 
modities being exposed to sale in the outskirts of the market-place : 
wpod, dried grdss, bean straw for provender, beaus, Guinea corn, Indian 
corn, wheat, &c. are in one quarter; goats, sheep, asses, bullocks*, 
hordes, anfl^amels, in another ; earthenware anj indigo in a third ; ve- 
getables and. fruit of all descriptions, such as yams, sweet potatoes; 
water and ipusk melons, pappavv fruit, limes, caslicw uuls, plup^f man- 
goes, shaddocks, dates, &c. in a fourth, and so on. WhCaten flout 
is baked into bread of three different kinds; one like muffins, another 
like our twists, and the third a light puffy cake, with honey and melted 
butter poured over it. Rice is also made into little cakes. Beef and 
mutton are killed dally. Camel flesh is occasionally to be >bad, but is 
often meagre; the- animal being commonly killed, as an Irish grazier 
might say**, to its life: .it is esteemed a great delicacy, hpweyer, by 

tbc Arabs, wteOt thef carcass is fat. The native butchers are fully , as 
knowing * $$ our own^for they make a few slashes to show the fat, blow 
up meat, and sometimes even 1 stick a little sheep's wool on a leg of goat's 
flesh, to make it pass with the ‘ignorant for mutton. When a fat bull 
fe. brought to market to be killed, its horns are died red with henna ; 
drummers attend, a mob soon eoltebts, the news of the animal's size and 
fptpess spreads, and all run to buy. Near the shambled there is a num^ 
ber of cook-shops in the open^ air ; each consisting merely of a wood 
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fire, stuck round with wooden skivers, on which small bits of fat and 
lean meat, alternately mixed, and Scarcely larger than a ponnypiecc each# • 
arc roasting. Every thing looks very clean and comfortable} and a 
Woman docs the honours of the table, with u mat dish cover placed on 
her knees, from which she serves her guests, who are squatted Ground 
her. Ground gussub water is retailed at hand, to, those whb cau afford 
this beverage at their repast : the price, at most, does not exceed twenty 
cowries, or about two farthings and * of a farthing, English money, 
estimating the dollar at five shillings. Those who haVe houses eat at 
home; women, uever resort to cook-shops, and even at home cat apart 
from men. # * ' 

'The interior oftlie market is filled with stalls of bamboo, laid out ill 
regular streets ; whe»;c the more costly wares arc sold, and articles of 
dress, and other little matters of use or ornament made and repaired. 
Bands of musicians parade up and down to attract, purchasers to parti- 
cular booths. Here are displayed coarse writing paper, of French ma- 
nufacture, brought from Barbury } scissors and knives, of native work- 
manship ; crude antimony and tin, both the produce of the country} 
qnwrought silk of red colour, which they make into belts and slings, or 
Weave in stripes into the finest cotton tobes ; armlets and bracelets of 
brass; beads of glass, coral, and amber; finger rings of pewter, and a 
few silver trinkets, but none of gold ; tobes, turkadees, and turban 
shawls; coarse woollen cloths of all colours; coarse calico; Moorish 
dresses; the cast-off gaudy garbs of fhe # Mamelukes of Barbary; pieces 
of Egyptian linen, checked or striped with gold; sword blades from 
Malta, &c. &c. The market is crowded from sunrise to sunset every 
day, not excepting their Sabbath, which is kept on Friday. The mer- 
chants understand the benefits of monopoly as well as any people in the 
World ; they take good care never to overstock the market^ and if any 
thiug falls in price, it is immediately withdrawn for a few days. — The 
market is regulated with the greatest fairness, and the R egulations arc 
strictly and. impartially enforced. If a tobe or turkadee, purchased here', 
is carried to Bornou or* any other distant place, without beif'g opgjied, 
and is there discovered* to be of inferior quality, it is immediately sent 
* backus a matter of course, — the name of the dijlala, or broker, being 
written ni^ide every parcel. In this case the dylala must find out the 
seller, who, by the laws of Kano, is forthwith qbliged to refund the pur- 
chase money/ — pp, 52, 53. 


**■ It may be noticed as a singular fact, that our traveller pur- 
chased iiPthe market of Kano an Euglish greeu cotton umbrella 
for three Spanish dollar, on which he was allowed a discount of 
2J per Cejit.; this return being an universal cu^pny by way, of 
blessing, its they term it, or * luck-penny/ says Clappertoii, ‘ accord- 
ing to our less devout phraseology;^ III a separate part' of the 
town, and under two long covered sheds, the slave tt&rket is held, 
one for males, and the other for females, of the unhappy, race of 
negroes ; or rather the contra ry^tfor^ we are told that * slavery is 
here so common, or the mind of the Haves is so constituted, that 
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tlicy always appeared much happier than their masters; the wo- 
‘men especially, singing with the greatest glee all the time they 
are at work/ The negro is no doubt constitutionally of a very 
gay disposition, and slaveiy here is not exactly what it is in the 
cane-iields» of an American plantation; they here become mem- 
bers of the family in which they live, intermarry with die younger 
branches of the fifhiily, and are employed in high and confidential* 
situations. Tlitis the first man in the Sheikh of Bornou’s domi- 
nions is Barca Gaua, his general-in-chief, a black negro slave. 
In Kano, the male slavey are employed in the various trades of 
building, working jn iron, weaving, making slices or clothes, and 
in traffic; die female slaves in spinning, baking, and selling water 
in the streets. 

During our traveller’s residence ii^Kano, lie was visited bv all 
kinds of people, and among others, two massi duhus, or jugglers, 
who exhibited dancing snakes, with whjch they played all manner 
of tricks, precisely such as are performed in India; but Mr. 
Clapperton hardly could have expected to find in such a quarter 
expert members of * the fancy;’ desperate boxers and wrestlers ; 
and addicted, like the people of Kentucky, ‘ to gouge, or scoop 
out one of the e\ es.’ 

Blindness is a prevalent disease; and within the walls of Kano 
there is a separate village for people afflicted with this* infirmity ; 
their huts* are neatly and well built, and no one who is not blind, 
unlesson rare occasions a one-eyed man, is admitted into the com- 
munity; the lame, it was said, had a similar establishment, aud 
both had allowances from the governor, and were besides per- 
mitted to be in the markets. 

This city is celebrated for the art of dying cotton cloth (espe- 
cially wkb&jndigo) which is afterwards beaten with wooden mallets 
until it acquires a japan-like gloss. The women dye their hair 
with indigo, and also their hands, feet, legs, and cycbrows^SHieir ' 
legs aud arms thus painted, look as if covered with dSrk blue 
gloves and boots. Both men and women colour their . teeth and 
lips with tluvflowers of the georgei tree and of the tobacco plant ; 
which give, to the lips and teeth a blood-red appearance, esteemed 
a great bpauty. Both vien and women, eat snuff nfi&ed with* 
trona, but men only are allowed to smoke tobacco; the gooro nut 
(a species* of &$rei£/iu) i&as universally chewed here as the areea 
nut is in the east. A ... . 

In proceeding westwards from Kano, population evidently in* 
creased; town followed towti in quickjsuccession, hiost of them 
surrounded y^ith walls and ditches;* the country improved in na^ 
tural benuty, aud was highly Cultivated.:. Many villages were 5 
romantically situated among ridges of granite, and some of the* 

houses. 
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houses were perched, like bird&iges, on the tops of the rocks. 
Frojn the fertility and beauty of this part of Haussa, it appeared* 
to Captain Clapperton * like an ornamental park in England, 
shaded with luxuriant trees/ Here he was met by an escort of 
150 horsemen, with drums and trumpets, which Bello had sent* to 
conduct him to his capital. Our traveller was now received at 
every town and village with flourishes of horns find trumpets, as 
the representative of the King of England. Approaching Sac- 
katoo, he was met by a messenger from the sultan to bid him 
welcome. He had now to make his way^nnoug crowds of people 
thronging to marlfct with wood, straw, onions, indigo, &c. To- 
wards the middle of* the day he entered Sackatoo, amidst multi- 
tudes assembled to take a look at so extraordinary a personage, 
and received the hearty welcomes of young and old. He was 
conducted to the house of the mulatto , or vizier, where apartments 
had been provided for him.. The gadado was uncommonly civil, 
told him the sultan would see him in the morning, and assured 
him of a most cordial reception, an assurance that was most amply 
fulfilled. 

The next morning he was ushered into the presence of Bello, 
the sultan of all the Eclatahs. He fpund him without state, sit- 
ting on a small carpet between two pillars, which supported the 
thatched roof of a house not unlike one of our cottages. The 
pillars and the walls were painted blue and white, in the Moorish 
style; and by the side of the wall was a skreen with a flowerpot 
painted on it, and on each side of it an arm-chair supporting an 
iron lamp. The sultan bade him many hearty welcomes /and asked 
a great number of questions about Europe and tl^e prevailing 
religious distinctions, and whether the English were Nestorians 
or Socinians, to w'liich^ taking him somewhat out of hi&wlftitude, 
Clapperton bluntly replied, \ we are called PiotestauTs/ ‘But 
^ftbat are Protestants V' he rejoined. Here was another dilemma, 
out of which, however, our traveller escaped pretty well,- * I at- 
tempted/ says he, * to explain to him as wefl as 1 was able, that 
having protested, more than tw o centuries and a half ago, against, 
the superstition, absurdities and abuses practised in those days, 
we had evdt since professed to follow simply what was written in 
“ the book of our Lord ^esus,” and thence received the liarne of 
Protestants/ The sheikh of the koraiiwas pro^eofflg fvith other 
theological questions, which were pu# a stop to by the* jailor’s 
candid declaration that he w'as not sufficiently tersed in 7 religious 
subtleties to resolve such knotty controversies. ThesultaU nowpro- 
duced some books, which turned out to$e those which Major Den- 
ham had lost upon his Mandara expe$tion; and he spofcfr with 
great bitterness of the late Boo-Khaloom, for making a predatory * 
^5:,* inroad 
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inroad into his territories, adding, * I am sure the Bashaw of 
< .Tripoli never meant to strike me*with one hand, while he offered 
me a present with the other’ — * but what was your friend d&ing 
therq/ 7 he asked abruptly; and appeared to be satisfied with the 
reply, thqt he merely went* out of curiosity to see the country. 
It is, perhaps, one of the sti ongest testimonies that could be offered 
of the good sens*' and foibearancc of Bello, that with the proofs 
in his hand oGo//e of our tiavellcis being picsent at that atro- 
cious outrage, and the other in his possession, alone and unpro- 
tected,!^ took no further notice of tins affaii, nor suffered his con- 
duct to the latter to be in the slightest degicc influenced by it. 
Indeed lie ordered the several ai tides to Ije given up, for the 
purpose of being leturned to Major Denham. 

On receiving the piesents he exclaimed, * livery thing is won- 
derful; but you aic the greatest curiosity of all! 1 and then added, 
'what can I give that is most acceptable to the King of England?* 
' 1 replied/ says Clappeiton, ' the most acceptable sei vice you can 
render to the King of England, is to co-opci ate with his Majesty 
in putting a stop to the slave-tiade on the coast/ ‘ What/ said 
he , 4 have you no slaves in England V 4 No : whenever a slave 
Sets his foot in England, lie is iioui that niomeut free/ 'What 
do you then for seivants?' * We hue them for a stated period, 
and give them regular wages,&c/ ' God is great !* he exclaimed ; 
' you are a beautiful people/ He lamented the death of Dr. 
Oudney, as he should have been paiticulaily glad to see an Eng- 
lish physician at Sackatoo. 

After this our tiavellei had fiequent interviews with this extra- 
ordinary personage, for such In' really may be esteemed. He 
appeared* aufcious to establish a friendly connexion with England. 
He talked of having an English consul apd physician settled at 
Sackatoo^ and expressed a stiong desiie that a couple of field- 
pieces and some lockets should be* sent to him. lie uppmed 
after our newspapers, of which he had heaul, and when Clapper- 
ton said that many thousands of them were printed every morning, 
he exclaimed, * God is great; you aie a wonderful people!’ He 
inquired atout the Gieeks; said we had been at w ? ar with the 
Algerines; that we had conquered all India — on which delicate 
points the captain seems to have succeeded in setting his mind at 
ease. lit referred to^he subject of a trade with England) and 
asked if he thou$it the" king would send him cloth, muskets and 
gunpoWdet^ if ' I would come back and bring with me a consul 
and physician, if he should address a letter to his .Majesty to that 
effect / adding. ' Let me know the precise time, and my messen- 

f ers s^all be down at auy part* of the coast you may appoint, to 
>rward letters to me fi oirf the mission, on the receipt of vvbifh 

I will 
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I will bend an escort to conduct k to Sackatoo.’ A letter to tlm 
purpose was addressed by the sultan to the King of England; and 
accordingly Clapperton, his friend Doctor Dickson, Captain 
Pierce of the navy, with Dr. Morrison, a surgeon in the navy, 
and a skilful naturalist, have been dispatched to the .bight of 
Benin, where they have already landed. • 

It is quite obvious that the mind of the sultan Was strongly in- 
clined to a friendly communication with England*, for at every 
interview the subject was pressed upon Clapperton ; thus — 

* The sultan sent for me in the afternoon. , I was taken to a pait of 
his residence I lmd rfcver before seen . it was a handsome apartment, 
within a square tower,, the ceiling of which was a dotnc, supported by 
eight ornamental arches, with a blight plate of brass in its centie. Be- 
tween the arclics and the outer wall of the tower, the dome w T as encircled 
by a neat balustrade in front of a^gallciy, which led into au upper suite 
ot rooms. We had a long con vei sat ion about Europe : he spoke of the 
ancient Moorish kingdom in 'ipain, and appeared well pleased when 
1 told him that w r c w*cre in possession of Gibraltar. He asked me to 
scud him from England some Aiabic hooks and a map of the woild : 
and, in recompense, promised his protection to as many of our learned 
men as chose to visit his dominions. He also spoke of the gold and siher 
to be obtained in the hills of Jacoba and \damowa \ but I assured him 
that we were less anxious about gold m in 5s than the establishment of 
commerce, and the extension of science. lie now gave me a map of the 
country, and after explaining it to me, lie resumed the old theme of ap- 
plying by letter to the King of England, for the residence of a consul 
and a physician at Sackatoo.* -p. 109. 

Ai:d again, when the tia\eller took leave — . * 

1 After repeating the Fatha/ says Clappciton, € and praying for my 
safe arrival in England, and speedy return to Sackatoo, he ifteft innately 
bade me farewell.’ 

e The sultan,' says he, * is a noble-looking man, foity-foui years 5f 
age, although much youngei in appearance, five feet ten inches high, 
porlly irTperson, with a short curling black beaid, a small mouth, a fine 
forehearf, a Grecian nose, and large black eyes. He was dicssed in a 
light blue cotton tobe, with a white muslin turbad, the sliawl of which 
he wore over the nose and mouth, in the Tuarick fashion.’ ^ 

Clapperton thought Sackatoo the most populous town he had 
met with in 311 Africa, yet the date of its ^foundation is not far- 
ther back than ,180.3. It is^situatcd, he saj^in lat. 13° 4' 32" N. 
and long. 6^ 12' E/near lo a river which* ta^ihgjts flac between 
Kashna knd Kano, is said to fall int<y £^afr$?(oi Kowara) at 
four days journey to the westward. ^ t * 9 

It is quite clear that European artifclfes* find their way to this 

E lace from the bight of Cld^p erton sa 3 s tli4t, during 

is stay there, * provisions bfcerc ftpgftteoly sent him from the&Su!-’ 
vot, XXXIII. no. utvi, * *'m*v tan's 
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tan’s table on phwter dishes with the Loudon stamp ; and one 
day he even had a piece of meat served up in a white wash-hand 
basin of English manufacture/ One of the chief exports of 
Sa^katoo is civet, and it would appear that the animals producing 
it are l^ept in a domestic state for that purpose, though nevei 
tamed, ,Clapperton visited the brother of Bello, who told him 
that he kept 200 civet cats, two of whom he saw in wooden cages ; 
they were four feet long from the nose to the tip of the tail, re- 
sembling hyaenas in appearance, and extremely savage. 

The death of Mungo Park is an event known over every pait 
of northern Africa* anti all agree that the place where the acci- 
dent happened was Boussa, not far fioni Youri. The following 
vague document was given to Clappeiton while in Sackatoo. 

4 44 Hence, be it known that some Christians came to the town of Youri, 
in the kingdom of Yaoor, and lauded feud purchased provisions, as onions 
and other things ; and they sent a present to the King of Yaoor. The 
said king desired them to wait until he should send them a messenger, 
but they were frightened, and went away by the sea (river). They ar- 
rived at the town called Bossa, or Boossa, and their ship then rubbed 
(struck) upon a rock, and all of them perished in the river. 

4 44 This fact is within our knowledge, and peace be the end, 

* 44 It is genuine from Mohammed ben Dehmann.' ” — App . p. 147.* 

Gomsoo, the chief of the Aiabs, gave our tiaveller the follow- 
ing account : — 

' They had arrived off a town called Boosa, and having sent a gun and 
some other articles as presents to the sultan of Youri, they sent to pur- 
chase a supply of onions in the maiket. The sultan apprised them of 
his intenttfortHo pay them a virit, and offeiec! to send people to guide them 
through the ledges of rock which run quite across the channel of the 
river aliUlebelow the town, where the banks rise into high hills on both 
sides, instead of waiting for the sultan, hoyvever, they set off at night, 
and Cy o^y-break next morning, a horseman nrrived at Youri, to inform 
the sultan that the boat had struck on the rocks. The people on bath 
sides of the river then began to assail them with arrows, upon which 
they threw overboard all their effects 5 and two white men arm in arm 
jumped into the watei* two slaves only remaining in the boat, with some 
books andrpapers and several guns : one of the books was covered with 
Wax-cloth, and still remained in the hands of the sultan of Youri.’ — p.87. 

The sultan Bello aV>o showed that he was well acquainted with 
the circumstance, and has actually nicked down the spot on his 
chart wheitf^h^ vessel tyap wrecked/ 

€ I Je then spoke of Mango Park, and said, that had he come in the 
rainy season, he tfould have passed the rocks $ but that the river fell so 
low in the dry season, boatstould only pass at a cert&in point. He told 
me, that some timbers of the boat, fastened together with nails, re- 
mained along time on the rocks*; and that a double-barrelled gun, taken 

in 
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in the boat, was once in his possession ; but it had lately burst. His 
cousin, Abderacbman, however. Wad a small printed book taken out of* 
theT>oat j but be was now absent on an expedition to Nytfee. Ibe other 
books were in the bands of the sultan of Youri, who was tribiysary to 
him. 1 told the sultan, if be could proture these articles for the King 
of England,, they would prove a most acceptable present, andjie promised 
to make every exertion in his power.* — p, 90. 9 

We anxiously hope that these papers may be recovered; they 
must be extremely interesting, as containing this unfortunate tra- 
vellers account of Timbuctoo and the navigation of the Kowaia 
from thence to Youii. The recover^ of those belonging to 
Horneinann would appear to be hopeless, if our traveller’s mes- 
senger biought him* coirect information, 

e that Juffuf Felatah, a learned man ot the country, with whom Mr. 
Horueiuann lodged, had been b tu ned in bis own house, together with all 
Mr. Ilornemanu’s papers, by the ucgio rabble, fiom a superstitious dread 
of his holding intercourse with evil spirits/ — p. 59. 

But we sue warned to stop. Oil the 8th of July he reached 
Kouka, wlieie he was joined a few days aftci wards by Major 
Denham, fiom the south waid, when they set about pieparing for 
their return to Kngland. The letiiin over the desert was even 
more harassing than their foi mei muA'h. 

It will be seen, from every pait of these narratives, that the 
native black population of Koiuou and Soudan is a peaceable, 
kind-hearted, well-disposed, happy and contented race of men; 
whose habits ami dispositions a succession of foreign rulers has 
not been able materially to change. What their condition may 
have been previous to the anival of the Arabs among them, or 
whether the latter first introduced slavery and all it# concomitant 
evils into Afiica, cannot now be known. It was, at any^rate, con- 
genial with the ancient domestic habits of these conquerors, *hnd 
^ yvith that character which they have maintained from the days of 
Abraham; a character which the religion of the prophet has not 
substantially altered, except perhaps in making them more into- 
lerant and moreferocious towards those of a # differcnt faith. A few, 
and but a few Arabs, perhaps not more than 200 in alWBornou, are 
settled in tfie towns and mostly employed by the sheikh ; the rest 
are found living in tents in their primitive state/ precisely as they 
did in the eastern world some thousands of years a*o, stijl strictly 
obedient to that command of Jonadaf) the sowof MffeAab, which 
directed his people * to drink no wittfe, nor build house, wr sow 
deed, nor plant vineyard, nor to havOany ; but*to dwell in tents all 
their days/ The tribe most numerous and most wealthy in sheep, 
caknels, horses, aifd cattle, is that pf the Shouaas, who pitch their 
tents to the southward and eastward of,the lake Tsad. Tfte man- 
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mis and the language of these people are described as simple and 
f primitive. * * 

* A girl sits down by your tent with a bowl of milk, a dark blue 
cotton* wrapper tied round her waist, and a mantila of the same thrown 
over her head, with which shh hides her face, yet leaves all her bust 
naked ; she.says, “ A happy clay to you ! Your friend has brought you 
milk : you gave her- something so handsome yesterday, she has not for- 
gotten it. Oh ! Jiow her eyes ache to sec all you have got in that 
wooden house/* pointing to a trunk. “ We have no fears now; we 
know you are good ; and our eyes, which before could hot look at you, 
now search after you always* 1 ; they bid us beware of vou, at first, for you 
were bad, very bad ; but we know better now. llovv it pains us that 
you are so white !** '~p. 272 . 

Though it appears from Eclrisi and others, that the Arabs had 
dominion and were spread over the Soudan provinces so far back 
as the eleventh century, vet in Bomou a coloured person of the 
mixed race is a rare object. The Felartahs are differently circum- 
stanced ; they are nearly as numerous as the native population ; 
of a yellowish complexion not unlike the Tuaricks; and coming, 
as they did, in a body from the westward, may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as derived from the same origin. 

In neither of these governments does domestic slavery appear 
to be attended with any feeling of degradation, nor do we hear of 
any brutal treatment of those who are the objects of it. The re- 
gular slave-traders, who encourage slave-hunting, are the Moors 
from the north, and the black agents of Europeans oil the sea- 
coast on the south and west ; it matters little to the unhappy ne- 
gros, in point'of suffering, to which of these two descriptions of 
ruffians they qre handed over, the misery of the march across the 
desert and that of the middle passage being pretty nearly the same. 
The prisoners that are taken in the wars, c in quelling insurrec- 
tions, by tile several governments of the interior, are always con- 
sidered as slaves, but not al\va)s sold ; indeed, when once domes- 
ticated in a family they are rarely disposed of. They arc treated, 
as we have already ol/jerved, in all respects like the rest of the" 
family, and employed in offices of trust and confidence, as well as 
those which require labour. Barca Gaua, who makes so con- 
spicuous a figure in Major Denham’s campaigning excursions, 
was commander-in-chief of the sheikh of^Sornou’s army, though a 
negro slSvc^Thq^foilavving anecdote respecting the sheikh and 
this slayeJ^ctiriotlSb ' 

‘ A cifaHirnVtarice happened during the last two days, which created 
& great fcensatiori amongst the Chiefs ; and while it proved that absolute 
power in the* person of the sheikh was not unaccompanied by a heart 
overflowing with feelings of mer®y and moderation, it also displayed 
riitry amiable qualities in hfs untutored noth unenlightened subjects. 

* . * - Barca* 
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Batca Gana, his general, and his f&vourite, a governor of six large dis- 
tricts, the man whom he delighted to honour, who lmd more than fifty* 
female slaves, and twice the number of male, was taught a lesson of hu- 
mility that made me feel exceedingly for hitn. In giving present^ to the 
chiefs, the sheikh had inadvertently senl # bim a horse wliich.he had pre- 
viously promised to some one else, and on Barca Gana beipg requested 
to give it up, he took such great offence, that he sent back all the horses 
which the sheikh had previously given him, saying Jthat he would in 
future walk or ride his own. On this the sheikh immediately sent for 
him, had him stripped in his presence, and the leather girdle put round 
his loins ; and, after reproaching him with Jiis ingratitude, ordered that 
he should be forthwith sold to the Tibboo merchants, for he was still 
a slave. The favourite, thus humbled and disgraced, fell on his knees, 
and acknowledged the justness of his punishment. lie begged for no 
forgiveness for himself, but entreated that his wives and children might 
be provided for, out of the ridhes of his master’s bounty. But on the 
following day, when preparations were made for carrying this sentence 
into effect, the Kaganawha (black Mamelukes), and Sliouaa chiefs about 
the sheikh’s person, fell at his feet, and notwithstanding the haughtiness 
of Barca G aua's carriage to them since his advancement, entreated to 
a man pardon for his offences, and that lie might be restored to favour. 
The culprit appearing at this moment to take leave, the sheikh threw 
himself back on his carpet, wept like a child, and suffered Barca Gana, 
who bad crept close to him, to embrace his knees, and calling them all 
his sons, pardoned his repentant slave. No prince of the most civilized na- 
tion can be better loved by his subjects than this chief ; and he is a most 
extraordinary instance, in the eastern world, of fearless bravery, virtue, 
and simplicity. In the evening, there was great and general rejoicing. 
The timbrels beat ; the Rancmboos yelled, and struck tjjeir shields ; 
every thing bespoke joy : and Barca Gana, in new tobes and a rich 
bornouse, rode round the camp, followed by all the chicf^of Jhe array.'— 
pp. 173, 174. 

The two Sultans, JJoth calling themselves Sheikhs oflhfc kdran, 
m jire reasonable men, and not destitute of kindly feeling, though he 
of iiornou, in his rigid adherence to the precepts of the koran, acts 
sometimes with a degree of severity far beyond what strict justice 
* would seem to require, particularly against the weaker seX. 
Thus : • 

* the gate^ of his town were kept shut at daylight one morning, and 
his emissaries dispatched., who bound and* brought before him sixty 
women who had a bad reputation ; five were sentenced to be hanged in 
the public market, and four to be flogged $ wh ichjattei ^intisfi meut was 
inflicted with such severity, that two expired under the lash. . Tjiosewfto 
were doomed to death, after being dragged, with their Jbeads shaven, 
round the market on a public day, with a rope round their necks, were 
then, strangled, and thrown, by twos, into a hole previously prepared, in 
the most barbarous manner,' &c. — pi 277. 

This severity of punishment exercised against female frailty 
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cothe$ with a bad grace from an old debauchee, who added to his 
'seraglio # by one fell swoop/ no less .than fifty scriahs (select 
females) taken from the Bcgharmis. In civil matters he appears 
to be more considerate. T he care that was taken of the property 
of Mr. Tyrwhit after his death ; the inventory that was made of the 
most minute articles belonging to him, and the report of a case in 
the court of justice (Appendi a) would seem to piove that in civil 
cases justice is administered with a careful and impartial hand. 

Bello, we conceive, is more a man both of business and of 
curiosity than the Sheikh of Bornou. A deter intelligent 
Englishman, resident at his court for a few years, might mould 
his pliant mind into a shape that would be of infinite benefit to 
the natives of the fine feitile valley of Soudan. He has expressed 
his readiness, in a letter to the King # of England, to put a stop to 
the foreign sla\e-tiade in his dominions, through which, in fact, a 

f reat poitiou of the negroes who are # cairicd from the bight of 
lenin must pass; the gieat outlet of all Soudan being from Iiaca 
to Yerba, and fiom thence by kaiilavS to the coast. He has as- 
sented to a proposition of Clapperton that his agent shall meet 
one from England at Baca, to concert and arrange matters fot 
that purpose, and it is in consequence of such assent that Clap** 
perton and Iris party have been sent by the route of Benin. We 
should augur happier results from such au arrangement than the 
ineffectual endeavours of a naval squadron stationed in the bight 
of Benin. 

The people of Soudan aic evidently in a somewhat higher state 
of civilization ‘than those of Bornou, who are too much huddled 
together along the western shores of the Great Lake, since the 
destruction of Old Birnie, Ganibarrou, and se\eral other western 
towns onv>r near the banks of the Yeou,*by the Felatahs; the 
consequence is that their flocks and herds, and even slaves and 
children, are constantly exposed to the incursions of, and Seize<f ” 
and carried off by, a marauding race of people called BedqumaS, 
who inhabit the numerous islands of the lake* On the south-* 
eastern frontier they are also subject to frequent invasions on the 
part of the Beghaonis, a powerful race to the eastward of the 
lake. The Felatahs, on {he contrary, would not seem fl> be much 
molested; their country, as to soil, is n*fich superior, their fields 
better chHjva£$d, and the fruits and vegetables generally of * 
higher class, a* dales, figs, papaws, limes, shaddocks, mangoes* 
water and musk melons* pomegranates, plantains* &c» besides 
yams, sweet potatoes, several varieties of kidney beans, &c. 

The animals of both countries are the same, whether wikt or do* 
mastic* and are, generally speaking, the same species that are found 
irievfcry part of northern add southern Africa. In the neighbour- 
hood 
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hood of the Tsad, the giraffe, the*rhiiioceros, the Hon, and various 
species of antelopes abound ; and the music-loving hippopotamus * 
is very common in the Sliary, and the inundations of the Yeou. 
As to elephants. Major Denham tells us, they may be«see1i 
near the margin of the lake in troops of four hundred — if this 
animal knew its own powers, such a squadron would easily 
trample in the dust every city of Bornou, and drive out of the 
country El Kanemy, sultan, though he be, of spefeirs; — but the 
Major's eyes must have woefully deceived him in estimating their 
height at sixteen feet! We venture to , say there is not in all 
Africa an elephant eleven feet high, and very few either in Ceylon, 
or Siam, or Pegu, or Cochin China, where they are found of the 
largest size, that ever exceeded that height. 

This mission has thrown great light on the geography of 
northern Africa, having proceeded in a route very nearly south from 
Tripoli, ill latitude 32° 30', to Musfeia in latitude 9° 10', being 
1400 geographical miles in difference of latitude only; and from 
Zangalia on the east side of the lake Tsad, in 17° west longitude, 
to Sackatoo in 6° west longitude, making a difference of longitude 
of 1 1°, or 6f)0 geographical miles. It was justly observed, a few 
years ago, by Major Rennell, that, c in the wide extent of near 
thirty degrees on a meridian, l>etwcen*Beuin and Tripoli, not one 
celestial observation had been taken to determine the latitude/ 
That reproach has been wiped off’; and we have now 7 observations 
in almost every degree of latitude from the Mediterranean to 
within three or four degrees of Benin. We now know where the 
great kingdoms of Mandara, Bornou, and Houssa are to be 
placed on the map ; what space the several provinces occupy ; in 
what latitude and Longitude are situated the various cities and 
towns, whose names only we had heard of, and one of whiph, 
Bornou, had been guessed out of its place more than jSOO miles. 

*We need not now have recourse to those ji/linQS-up which, we are 
wittily told by the poet, were employed in his time: — 

• € Geographers in Afric maps * 

With savage pictures fill tbeir gaps. 

And o’er uninhabitable downs ^ 

Place elephants, for want of fowrik* 

There is nothing so easy as to fill up the vacant spaces of maps 
with points and lines according to some favourite hypptkelis; but 
to fix with precision the exact spot that the point ought tooccupy, 
to give the flowing line of river or mountain its proper direction^ 
require not only personal presence and actual and mfnute obser- 
vation, but for the most part great patience and perseverance, 
tiitteh bodily fatigue and danger, Ind but too frequently loss of 
health and life itself. This has beefe peculiarly the case with 
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regard to African geography, in*the elucidation of which many a 
•brave and enter prizing traveller has fallen a sacrifice, either to 
climate, to accident, or to imprudence. Yet, if the physical and 
moral state of so considerable a portion of the earth’s surface 
most continue to interest tfte European world in this enlightened 
and inquiring age, we suspect such curiosity cannot be gratified 
but at the expense of individual peril. It has been said, why not 
employ the natives themselves, merchants, conductors of kafilas, 
fighis or teachers, &c.? Our answer is simply this — that from 
the time of Edrisi down, to the present moment, no reliance what- 
ever can be placed on any one native write/ or narrator ; even 
Leo Africanus, who had an European education, and who would 
lead us to suppose that he was ai Kabra and actually embarked 
on the Niger, tells a direct falsehood in stating that the current 
flowed to the westward. In fact, any thing that such persons 
could report would be utterly worthless. The Sultan Bello 
himself, who may be c onsidered as one of the most enlightened 
men in central Africa, evidently has little local knowledge of . 
the country beyond the immediate neighbourhood of his own 
capital. 

A circumstance, however, is mentioned in his Memoir, which, 
if true, is of some importance; namely, that the people of the pro- 
vince of Goober, which ad joins that of Sackatoo, are descendants 
of the Copts. The Felatahs found them on their arrival already 
established where they now are, and would seem not to have sub- 
dued them, though they have often attempted it, and were actually 
in a stato*of hostility with them when Clapperton was there. He 
was told that they spoke iheir own language and had their own 
books, sdme c of which he tried, but in vain, to procure, though we 
trust Jie % wilJ be more successful in his present attempt. This is 
confirmedju the Memoir of Bello, who safs, that * the people of 
Goober are free-born, because their origin was from the Ckpts W* 
Egypt, who had emigrated into the interior of the Gharb,' or 
western countries.’ This tradition,’ he adds, * his friend, Ma*- 
hornet El-b&kery, found in the records which they possess.’ 

There has alw^s been a popular belief of Christians residing 
somewhere in the ’ interior of northern Africa, but fio one had 
conjectured thoge Christians to be Copts of Egypt, who certainly 
have n«t im^||| distinguished themselves as conquerors. It is 
possible mgPmey ftiay have been among those Jacobite Christians 
with vrtiQjfi N ubia was filled a few centuries ago, and who haVe 
in a great treasure disappeared before the successive invasions of 
the Mahomedaus of Egypt. Part of them, we know, were 
, verted to Islamism, and the remainder, it is likely enougfi, 

* havjeJted into the desert, and afterwards found their way into Sou- 
“ - : ' dan. 
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dan, through Darfour and Borncm; or they may have been driven 
frou^ Lower Egypt, and taken *the route to Mourzook, by the 
Oases, as Hornemann did. 

Much as our travellers have done for geography, they ha\p left 
undecided a point of great interest vfhich has long exercised .the 
conjectural ingenuity of philosophers. To such speculations we 
have no objection ; they are frequently the parents of exact geo- 
graphy, and to them are owing some of its most brilliant and 
important discoveries: — such, for instance, as those of Columbus, 
Vasco da Gama, Tasman, Cook, and Parry, which w'ere all 
undertaken and effected on hypothetical grounds. Even the 
Romans, from their .anxiety to discover the source of that river 
which 

* in extremum fugit perterritus orbeni, 

Occuluitque caput, quotl adhuc lutet ’ 

enlarged the boundaries of their geographical knowledge, by ex- 
tending it to Upper Egypt and Abyssinia. No wonder then that 
the mysterious stream of the Niger, so unexpectedly brought to 
light in our times, after a lapse of two thousand years, should be 
an object of extraordinary curiosity. 

The information obtained by Clapper ton respecting the course 
ofjbis river has entangled the question more than before. We 
have now a second river called the Y eou, which takes its rise to the 
southward of Kano, and Hows easterly into the lake Tsad, whilst 
the old river, which we have been accustomed to call the Niger, 
turns short at Timbuctoo, llows to the south-eastward as far as 
Nyfle, or to the tenth degree of latitude; but beypnd»this all is 
still a mystery. If Clapperton has not misunderstood the meaning 
of Sultan Bello in conversation, it continues in a southerly course 
to the sea, somewhere, or other in the bight of Benin. # 

* He (the sultan) tlnfW on the sand the course of the jiver Quarra, 
• tirhiefc he also informed me entered the sea at Fundah. By bis account 

the river ran parallel to the sea-coast for several days’ journey, being in 
.some places only a few hours’, in others a day’s journey, distant from it. 
Two or three years ago the sea, he said, clo&d up the mouth of the 
river, and its mouth was at present a day or two farther south ; but, 
during the rains, when the river was high, it still ran into the sea by the 
old channel. ’ — Clapperton , p. 89. # 

On a subsequent visit \o Bello, he says — 

* The sultan again drew on the sand the course of tlifc Quarra, with 
the outline of the adjoining countries. I now requested him to prder one 
of bis learned men to make me a chart of the river, oh paper^ which he pro- 
mised to have dTone. The sultan re-stafed that Fundah is the name of 
the place where the Quarra enters the sea, during the rainy season j and 
that Tagra, a town on the sea-coait, where many Felatahs reside, is 
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governed by one of his subjects, a*native of Kashna, named Mobamed 
' Mishnee.'-^-W. p, 96. ' * 

This^is in direct contradiction to what is laid down by the 
sultan on the map which he caused to be drawn for Clapperton, 
of which 4 facsimile is given in the Appendix. It is there 
made to flow easterly, at a point a little below Nyflfc, and con- 
tinues to do so Vis far as the meridian of Katagum, or to the 
end of the paper; and along the line of the river there is written 
in Arabic, * This is the river ( bahr ) Kowara, which reaches Egypt, 
and which is called the Nile/ How then are we to reconcile 
these contradictions ? Has Clapperton been led astray by the 
ambiguous meaning of the word bahr, which signifies equally a 
sea, a lake, and a river? That the sultan did not mean the ocean 
may, perhaps, be inferred from a note in another part of his map, 
which sa^s, ‘ from this part of the 'country to the sail sea/ &c. 
Besides, neither in his map nor his memoir are there any such 
names as Fundali or Tagra, nor aie any such known along the 
coast. It is true he calU liaka his port or harbour; but this moans 
nothing more than that it is the last town in his dominions, lying 
on the Kowara, where the canoes from Timbuctoo discharge and 
receive cargoes, the word mara-kcb applying to all maimer of 
floating, craft. From hence* to Yarba, which he states to be the 
greats mart where slaves for the Christians assemble, kafilas go 
by land , and also from Y arba to a place called Atagara, near the 
sea~coast, of which it is said on the map — ‘ in it the talking bird 
is found; in it the Christians meet the people of Yarba for trade; 
in it the slavet* are sold ; and to it the w adaa, or cowrie-shell, is 
imported/ The Sheikh Bahana, of Gadamis, told Major Laing 
that the rivet* was checked in its southerly course, below Youri 
andR^a, by the intervention of a high chain of mountains, and 
that in the % dry season it had scarcely ady water in it at those 
places; which is, in fact, the true character of all intra-tro^icaf 
streams, more especially in flat countries; but as the sheikh’s 
knowledge of the riv^r terminated at Raka, from whence he * 
crossed the mountains. Major Laiug has an hypothesis of his own,, 
that it turns westerly, and discharges itself through the Volta ; — - 
the least likely, in our opinion, of all the conjectures vffhich have 
as yet bepn hazarded. g? 

Major. seems to incline to the opinion that the Shary 
is the Kowara. Tftere is a note in Clapperton’s rough journal* 
made vthen on the Shary, purporting that the inhabitants 
Showey all s$gree that the Shary comes from the south, and that 
its source is in the mountains, to the southward of Boussa; that 
at Boussa a branch is thrown off, which passes to the soiUhwejsg, 
Darfcor, Wadai, pod Baghermie, and that it enters the Nile at 
* ' Scnnaar. 
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Sentfaar. We give little credit ip this 1 throwing off branched/ 
which rarely happens except on level tracts of swampy lands, or ' 
on the deltas of rivers; and a very intelligent man, of the name of 
Belial, who had been at Boussa, told Major Denham that the 
Kowara did not give off a branch, but that a confluence of two 
branches took place at Boussa, the one from the south,*the other 
from the north-west. The southerly branch no Iloubt exists, as 
the Shary was found to be in a state of flood in January and in 
June, which could not happen unless from the influence of rains 
to the southward of the line. » 

Thus, with regard to the Kowara, the present mission has 
afforded us little information. We know, indeed, that the Shary 
and the Yeou pour their waters into the Tsad, but we know not 
yet whether the lake has an putlet to the eastward, or whether 
the water is carried off by evaporation. The information which 
Major Denham received frgm the Arabs would seem to favour 
the latter hypothesis. This is, to be sure, only Arab information; 
but the story is substantially the same that Burckhardt collected 
to the eastward, namely, that the Bahr-el-Ghazal, once a river 
flowing out of the lake, is now a dry valley, in consequence of the 
water of the lake having subsided. Tfye high bank on the western 
side, which obviously once formed its shore, but is now in 
some places two or three miles from the water, would seem to 
countenance the story of the diminution of the lake ; which may 
have happened from a very natural cause, and not by a miracle, as 
the Arabs believe, in consequence of a holy man being murdered 
at the outlet through the Bahr-el-Ghazal, which from that moment 
ceased to flow — just as the Greek epigram makes the fountain to 
be dried up by a murderer washing his blood-staine3 hands in it. 

( *H 7t apoq ev^poitri XLjoaSp/jLEvri rfibypaim, 

Ilraix*) y v y €lg ffTa y<> ya ' • 

* ^ If The fact be as stated, some new outlet, the result of the 
softer materials giving way, must have found a lower level than 
the old water-course, and robbed it of its stream; or, as another 
Arab story has it, the water may have forced its* way under 
ground, and now rush out near "Fittre. It would be idle to 
suppose tliat the climate has changed, the quantity carried off 
by evaporation decreased^or the rains diminished; or. that the 
Veod and the Shary have failed of their u$uars:»pphf. The 
story, therefore, of there being no outlet is, we think, inadmissible. 
Bttt having discussed this question in a former Number, atia come 
to f he Condusibn, on physical principles, that a lake perfectly 
like that of the Tsad, must necessarily have an outlet, 
either above or below the surface, it wHl not be necessary to no- 
tice the frivolous objections of M. Sbmard ‘tp ; a/poiht so well' 

„ \ established. 
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established. We may just obServe, however, thatthe example 
• which he offers to the contrary* of the lake Segistafi in Persia, 
idoes J|ii apply, as it is well known that the water of the Hirmand 
river is merely dammed up f by sand, through which, after forniing 
a lake, it -percolates, and does not pass off by evaporation: but as 
he boldly'asserts that, * from positive facts, and on scientific data/ 
the. confluence df the waters of the Tsad with the Nile of Egypt 
is impossible, Ve feel ourselves called upon to show that it is not 
only possible, but probable. 

He says that Debod* near Sy&ne, 250 leagues from the mouth 
of the Nile, has been found by barometrical observation to k be 
543 feet above the Mediterranean, to which it has a fall of two 
feet per league ; that as Debod is 325 leagues from the conflu- 
ence of ’the Bahr-el-Abiad, the latter must be 1 193 feet above 
the level of the sea. This deduction being neither from fact nor 
observation, but from an absurd theory of his, ‘ that rivers run on 
a logarithm/ or, as he now has it, * by the Rule of Three/ will, 
we presume, not go for much; still less his assertion that the 
source of the Bahr-cl-Abiad is, * d’apres les meillcures autori- 
t6s/ about 350 leagues from its confluence with the Nile. The 
best authorities! he knows there is not one authority, good or bad; 
we are only supposing the Tsad to be the source of this river, and 
we are ready to grant him his 350 leagues, which concession gives 
him, by his rule, an additional elevation of 700 feet, making the 
source of the Bahr-el-Abiad, or the lake, 1880 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. It is quite certain that if the Tsad 
be only *20© feet above the sea, as Dr. Oudney makes it, and 
the confluence of the Bahr-el-Abiad with the Nile 1193 feet, as 
gratuitously ‘assumed by M. Jomard, the waters of the former 
coyldji^ver reach that point of confluence; but the fact is, we 
are utterly, ignorant of the elevation of thfs point; and even that 
of "the Tsad is but an approximation. We find it stated that,’ at # 
Tripoli, the barometer was registered regularly three times a day 
for three months, the <meau height during that period being 30. 39- 
inches ; tha| about the middle of the desert it generally stood 
at 28. 50, and at Kouka from 28. 72 to 29 inches. Here we have 
some data to go upon. Taking, then, the mean of th£ two latter, 
we shall have 1340 for the approximatf'height of the lake, which 
is 140 moce^than Dr. Oudney has stated it to be. We are content, 
however, with taking the elevation at 1 200 ; the direct distance 
from the lake to Ahe confluence of the Abiad with the Nile at 
1 100 ; and from thence to the Mediterranean the Same ; we have 
then 2200 miles, with an elevation of the source equal to 120§; 
feet, which gives a fall of 6$ incWfes per mile. Comparing this v^ith 
that of the Amaxpns, which Condamine makes to be Jess' than 7— 

« V*. -w *.1 
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with the Mississippi, which Schoolcraft’s data make less than (j* 
— ^vjth the. lower part of the ‘Ganges, which Major Kennell 
makes less than 5~we heed not hesitate to admit the faMlpf the 
Bahr-el-Abiad and the Nile to be amply sufficient to convey the 
waters of the Tsad into the Mediterranean. . 

But to pass over the, at best uncertain, results of barometrical 
admeasurements, if it should be found that the country to the east- 
ward is of the same kind as that to the westward of*he lake, a fall 
of two or three inches per mile t would be quite enough for a 
series of lakes and swamps to drain off the water; and the suppo- 
sition that such is the fact is consistent Nvitli every information 
that has as yet been collected. The Buhr, now Wad, el-Ghazal, 
the very name of which implies the nature of the surface, afid 
which, according to the accurate Burckhardt, is ‘ a wide extent 
of low ground, without an^ mountains/ is the first beyond 
the lake; then Fittrc, in which by all account there is a 
great lake, or chain of lakes; beyond, in Dar Karka, there is 
said to be a great river, called Bah r-el- Frey dh, or the inun- 
dating river, and beyond this a large fresh-water lake, called 
Wadey Hadaba; and then farther on is Dar Saley, of which 
Burckhardt says — ‘ In the rainy season, which usually lasts tw r o 
mouths, large inundations are formed in many places, and large 
and rapid rivers then flow through the country. After the waters 
have subsided, deep lakes remain in various places, filled with 
water the whole year round, and sufficiently spacious to afford a 
place of retreat to the hippopotami and crocodiles which abound 
in the country/ Then we are informed by M. Jcvnagd, that a 
French gentleman, of the name of [ley, has been up the Bahr-el- 
Abiad 180 miles, and that it there maintained the character given 
to it by Bruce, of being a ‘ dead-flowing river/ Putting^ these 
notices together, and •considering what the Ycou is to the west- 
-wardwof the lake, as far as Katagum, where not a pebble is to be 
found on the surface, which is one flat of lake, swamp, or sand; we 
ffiink we need not boggle much as to the insufficiency of the fall 
for carrying the waters eastward of the Tsacf. We must therefore 
adhere to the conclusion wc came to in a former Article, viz. that 
the junction of the waters of this great lake with those of the Nile 
is not only possible , but eyjremely probable . 

* Schoolcraft, by an extraordinary blunder of making the dividend the dimer, gives 
a mean fall of two feet thret inches to the Mississippi; andVoiuarri,'^lft has written 
three pamphlets on the slopes of rivers, repeats the blunder. — Sec Quart, liev, No. LV1I. 

•f The lower part of the Mississippi has no more fall than* this. Major Long has 
calculated the head c£ the Illinois at 450. The length of this river to injunction with 
the Mississippi is 1200 miles, and of the latter from thence to the Gulph of Mexico 
12^0 more : the fall being 450 feet in 2400 miles, or inches per mile — yet with 
t K!* gentle slope its current is impelled with a velocity of more than three miles an'hour*.— * 
QuaivBev. N 0 .LVII. • i 
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Aftt. XII. — A Letter to Sir henry Halford , Barh President of 
tkvdColfege of Physicians , proposing a Method of inorylatfng the 
Smmt-pox which deprives it of all its Danger, but preserves all 
its Power of preventing a second Attach By K. Ferguson, 

' M. D! Member of the College of Physicians of London and 
Edinburgh. % 18 25. 

A BOUT twenty years ago, when it was proposed to purify the 
medical profession ftom quackery and ignorance by legis- 
lative enactments, the late Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh published a 
letter on the subject, in which he rcmurked'that * England is a 
free country, and the freedom which e\ery fiee-born Englishman 
chiefly values, is the freedom of doiug what is foolish and wrong, 
and going to the devil his own way/ This is strikingly exempli- 
fied iu the present state of vaccination in Great Britain, compared 
with its state in other countries of Europe. In the latter, general 
vaccination was ordered by goveifimcnt; no one who had had 
neither cow-pox nor small-pox could be confirmed, put to school, 
apprenticed, or married. Small-pox inoculation was prohibited; 
if it appeared in any house, that house was put under quarantine; 
and in one territory no person with small-pox was allowed to enter 
it. By such meaus the lfiortality from this disease in 1818 had 
been prodigiously lessened. In Copenhagen, it had been re- 
duced from 5500 duiing 12 years to 158 during J 6 years. In 
Prussia, it had been reduced from 40,000 annually to less 
than 3000; and in Berlin in 1810 only 25 persons died of this 
disease v Ip Bavaiia only 5 persons died of small-pox in eleven 
years, and in the piincipality of Anspach it was completely exter- 
minated* In England, on the other hand, — in England, the native 
countrj of this splendid and invaluable, discovery, where every 
irihn acts on these subjects as he likes, crowds of the poor go un- 
vaccinated ; they are permitted not only to imbibe the small-pox’ 
themselves, but to go abroad and scatter the venom on those 
whom they meet. A few years ago it broke out in Norwich, and 
carried off more persons in one year, than had ever been destroyed 
in that city by any one disease, except the plague. A simitar 
epidemic raged at Edinburgh; and last year it destroyed within 
one of 1300 persons irf the Loudon bjjls of mortality. 

Before the introduction of inoculation, the small-pox was ttie 
most loathsome rf»id fatal disease with which Great Britain was 
afflicted. It killed about one out of four of those whondj it 
attacked, mid lef\ many, of the survivors with blinded eyes, 
scarred faces, and ruined constitutions. When, therefore, inocu- 
lation was introduced into this island, it seemed a prodigious 
improvement; by this sample conti i vance, especially after the 
r method 
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method had been improved by the Suttons,- a disease which 
killed one out of four* was t/ansmuted into a disease which , 
killed only one in several hundreds. If this had been the only ' 
result* the benefit would have been unmingled, and gfrot in a 
degree almost incredible* but it brought with it an evil still 
greater than the good; by perpetually keeping up a* supply of 
the contagion* this disease* which had been propagafed only at 
intervals before, was now propagated perpetually, far and wide, 
among those unprotected by inoculation ; the annual mortality 
was greatly increased, and that* which all had hoped to find a 
blessing, turned opt to be a national cu?se. 

It is not surprizing, therefore* that when Jenner disclosed the 
wonderful truth, that the artificial production of a trifling and 
harmless disorder would impart a charmed life over which this 
loathsome disease should haye no power* his discovery was soon 
hailed with enthusiasm by almost the whole medical profession. 
In the general exultation, \ts infallibility was over-rated ; the ad- 
vocates for vaccination affirmed that it was an infallible protection 
from the small-pox, and every instance of small-pox after cow- 
pox was explained away. Such cases are now no longer to be 
denied. Patients have caught the small-pox who had been vac- 
cinated by the most skilful vaccinatgrs, even by Jenner himself* 
and it is generally acknowledged that out of a number of vacci- 
nated persons, some do not resist the contagion of the small-pox. 

The time has now arrived when all intemperate excitement on 
the subject is at an end. Vaccination has been tried on a vast 
scale for seven-and-twenty years, and we have a stock of experi- 
ence whereon to determine (not with mathcmaticarpr&Cision* yet 
with enough for the guidance of our conduct) to what extent 
vaccination has disappointed our expectations, ana whether this 
disappointment is sufficient to induce us to abandon th£ practice 
altogether. ; 

This general question resolves itself into two particular ones : 
1st. What is the proportion of the vaccinated who are liable to 
•the infection of small-pox; 2d. Do they suffer when infected as 
severely as those who have never been vaccinated* ot is the small- 
pox in their case mitigated aud converted into a harmless disease? 

From the introduction of vaccination down to the present time* 
numerous instances havo been recorded of an eruptive disease* 
similar to small-pox, in persons previously vaccHtttdfl. But 
though these records afford specimens of this occurrence, they 
throw no light on the question of its frequency ; we pass them 
Over, therefore, and select a few instances in which* the security 
fdjforded by vaccination has beeq tried on a large scale* and the 

first 
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first which we shall notice is a small-pox epidemic 3 ! f (rich imaged 
inf Norwich in 1819, and which has been described 
a wellAjiformed and indefatigable surgeon of that city, *The 
small-pox had been extinct in Norwich from 1813, to June, 1818, 
whed a couutry girl, trailing from Yorkshire, caught it in a 
market-town through which she passed, aud was taken ill soon 
after her arrival at Norwich. This girl was the innocent cause 
of the death of more than 500 persons ; all of whom might have 
been saved if there had beeu a small-pox quarantine. For se- 
veral months it crept from house to house like a spark of fire 
along a streak of gunpot/der, but in February* 1819, it reached a 
charity school, a magazine of combustibles, and the explosion 
scattered firebrands all over the city. More than 3000 persons 
caught the disease; it proved fatal to 530; 43 were buried in one 
week, 156 in June, and 14 <2 in July .-7- Now, there were in Norwich 
about 10,000 vaccinated persons exposed to the full rage of this 
very contagious and malignant smallpox. How did they stand 
it? 

In 42 poor families, there were 91 persons who had been 
vaccinated at various periods from 1798 down to the commence- 
ment of this epidemic; these persons were continually in the 
same room, and many in the same bed, with those suffering small- 
pox ; of these 91 persons, only two caught the small-pox. But 
besides those exposed to the contagion, several hundreds of the 
vaccinated were inoculated with small-pox. In one out of 40 or 
50 there came out a slight eruption, which lasted only four or 
five days. Thus it appears that the proportion of vaccinated 
persons who were susceptible to the contagion was rather more 
than two, out of every hundred. But when vaccinated persons 
caught the small-pox, what degree of severity did this disease as- 
sume ?• ' In no instance/ says Mr. Cross, V*as regular small-pox, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, been produced. 'In gl^owt 
one in 40 or 50 a spurious eruption has appeared, in some present- 
ing a few irregular pimples, iu others resembling the small-pq$; 
but I have not learnt that the latter have ever proceeded regularly/ 
invariably drying up in four or five days, and never taking the 
course of regular small-pox/ f F ull-length small-pox in^hose who 
have been vaccinated/ continues Mr. Cross, * has been $0 rare that 
I have not met with a single instance Either in my qwjq practice, 
or in my inquiries V-nongst the poor/ A few such cases, how- 


* An epidemic h a'prevAIent disease,’ whether its prevalence arises from contagion, or 
from on unhealthy state of the air. in our last member, under thfc article Plague, we 
consented to restrict this word to the latter class of diseases this had been already 
done the Anti-contagionjsls, and we w<|e unwilling (o waste time’ in a dispute abtai' 
words when we hyr« so heavy aiy*cco«nt to settle with them about facts and reasonings. 
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ever; occulted under tlie care of some other surgeons. Six’ vac- 
cinated peftfems caught the sniaM-pox, which jan its fulj length, 
and two out of the six died. Those who vs 7 ere believed* have 
had small-pox formerly did not escape. Mr. Cross relates several 
instances in which the disease seized £nd ran its full length upon 
persons who were even marked by small-pox; and he gives at 
length the story of one patient who died; adding,** such examples 
have been very frequent. 9 When the small-pox occurred in those 
who had had small-pox, it does not appear to have been rendered 
shojrt and mild, as m those who had had cow-pox. The result of 
this Norwich cpidfftfnic, therefore, was as follows : of those per- 
sons who had neither had cow-pox nor small-pox, about 3000 
caught the disease, and 530, that is more than one in six, died; 
of those who had previously had the small-pox, many caught it 
again, as severely as if they hafl never had it before, and one died ; 
of those who had been vaccinated, amounting to 10,000, rather 
more than two in eveiy htmeired were affected by llie small- pox 
contagion, but it almost invariably pioduced a shoit and tiifling 
disease. In only six instances did it occasion the full-length 
small-pox, and in two only did it terminate fatally — two instances 
out of 10,000! 

In the 52d volume of Hufetand’s Journal for 1821, Dr. Cit- 
termann has described a small-pox epidemic which prevailed at 
Emden in 1819 and 1820. In an hospital in which there were 200 
children, most of them vaccinated, 8 of the vaccinated either caught 
the small-pox, or took it by inoculation ; but it was that slioit 
and mild disease which is called modified small-pox.* Here one 
in twenty-five took the abbreviated small-pox. In a letter from 
the island of St. Vincent, quoted by Dr, Thompson of Edinburgh 
in his * Historical Sketch of the Opinions of Medical Met* on t|ie 
Secondary Occurrence <Jf Small-pox/ (page 379,) the winter states 
4haf fee had inoculated with the small-pox 130 negroes whom he 
had formerly vaccinated. Of these, six took the mild and abbre- 
viated small-pox, that is, about one in 21. s 

We have here selected, out of a multitude of rgcords, in- 
stances in which the vaccinated were exposed, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, to singularly contagious epidemics, 
and in which the estimate qf security is stated at the lowest. We 
could crow'd our pages with statements on respectal^lqatithoii- 
ties of many thousand persons who had undergone vaccination, 
and in which no individual had been known to have been slibse* 
quently affected by the small-pox. « • 

During the years 1818 and 1819 the small-pox was epidemic 
in Edinburgh, Lanark, and other Varts of Scotland, and an ac- 
count of it has been published by Dr. Jfohii Thompson of Edin- 
▼ol. xxxhi. no. lxvi. n j * ' burgh, 
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burgh, professor of military surgery in that university, a man 
whose ability, zeal, ami learnitig'are universally recognized^ Tins 
accodlK affords no information about the proportion of vacci- 
nated persons who caught, and the proportion who resisted, the 
small-pox; but it affords* very valuable information about the 
degree o£ severity which the small-pox assumed when it attacked 
those who had been previously vaccinated. It was almost inva- 
riably an abbteviated and mild kind of small-pox, so exactly re- 
sembling chicken-pox, that Dr. Thompson believes them indis* 
tinguishable. * In the f cliai acters,’ says he, * by which it hits of 
late been supposed that chicken-pox may distinguished from 
modified small-pox, obsenation leads me tf> place no confidence 
whatever/ 

Dr. Thompson saw 8/50 cases of small-pox: of these 281 oc- 
curred in persons who had never r had either small-pox or cow- 
pox, and rather more than onc-foui th of the number died; 
71 had already had small-pox, and of these two died; 484 had 
been vaccinated, and of these one only died. The numerous 
cases of small-pox in persons who had already had it before, arc 
very remarkable, and will teach the public that, although vacci- 
nation is not an infallible preservative against small-pox, neither 
is smali-pox itself. Notwithstanding the numerous cases of small- 
pox in persons who had been vaccinated, it was so trifling a 
disease, that only one died out of nearly .000: * results/ says Dr. 
Thompson, * w hich evince the beneficial effects of vaccinatiou 
ill piotecting the human constitution from the dangers of small- 
pox, and tire gieal advantages which must ultimately arise from 
the universal adoption of this practice/ In another place, lie 
remark#, 1 * 

^ It must now be unhcrsally allowed, that the protection which vacci- 
nation affords against the fatality of small -pf$x is at least equal, if not 
superior, to that which is afforded by having passed through thftfaudl* 
pox tlicmsches, even in the nalmal way— a degree of seem it y w hich, 
though it may not be absolute, is surely as great as can reasonably be 
expected of any limiutn invention/ f It has been impossible to s<*e the 
general mildness of the varioloid epidemic in those who had undergone 
the process of vaccination, and the severity, malignity, and fatality of 
the same disease in the uQsaccinatcd, and not to be convind$d of thegredl 
and saluti*ry powers of cow-pox in modifying small-pox in those wlto 
were Afterwards affected with this disease. Proofs cannot be imagined 
more convmcing and satisfactory of the efficacy of the practice gf vnccl- 
natiob, and of thg incalculable benefits bestowed upon maukind by its 
discoverer/ than those I hqve had the pleasure of .witnessing. It has 
been Very agreeable, also, to observe, that the terrors at first excited By 
the occurrence of thj$ varioloid epidemic in the families of those who 
•had undergone inoculation, have gradually given way ill the 
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progress of the diseaifc ; and that thfc comparison of small-pox in their , 
motiifjed and unmodified forms has often forced a conviction ukthe ad- * 
vantages of cow-pock inoculation upon the minds even of the ini®; igno- 
rant and prejudiced, and induced them to seek protection for themselves 
and their offspring in a practice which t&ey had formerly neglected, or 
despised.* , 

Last year (1825) the small-pox was singularly prevalent and 
fatal in London, llefore the discovery of vaccination, the 
average annual mortality of twenty years within the London bills, 
from^sm all-pox, was 1809 persons. This had been gradually 
diminishing since the introduction of vaccination, until in 1818 it 
was reduced as low qs 421. Last year no fewer than 1299 per- 
sons died of small-pox, within the London bills of mortality ; 419 
cases of small-pox were admitted into the Small-Pox Hospital ; 
of these, 263 occurred in persons who had neither had small-pox 
nor cow-pox, and 107 died; that is about 41 out of each 100, 
an enormous mortality; two* had already had small-pox, and one 
of the two died; 147 were supposed to have previously had the 
cow-pox; of these 122 had the disease in a mild and abbreviated 
form, technically called the modified small-pox ; in 25 it ran its 
full length, and in 12 of these it terminated fatally. Thus, if we 
are to take it for granted that these 147 persons who declared 
that they had been vaccinated, really had had the cow-pox, nearly 
one in 12 died. But had these 12 persons really had the cow- 
pox in a perfect and satisfactory way 

< My rule,* says Dr. George Gregory, the physician to the Small- 
Pox Hospital, on whose authority this statement depends, 'lmy rule 
throughout the. year was never to exclude any one from this class who 
could show a scar, or, failing in that criterion, who retained^ distinct re- 
collection of having undergone some kind of protecting proc$ss ; In 
many of the unmodified ^pd fatal cases just referred to, the evidence* of 
pri or v accination was very imperfect , but in others the proofs of vaccina- 
fionlytre distinct and undeniable/ 

Thus, in five the scars are described as not perceptible, which 
means, we suppose, that they had no scars ^at all. In one the 
scar resembled that of a burn, and in two others it ^vas small* 
and wanted the characteristic appearance. All of them had been 
vaccinated in* the country. ♦ 

In the cases of small-po£ after cow-pox, which occur ^piong 
the poor of thfe metropolis, the history of the previouf Vaccina- 
tion, which is an essential part of the evidence, is often singularly 
unsatisfactory. A country bumpkin comes to town, catches the 
small-pox, goes Into the hospital, says* that , he ips vaccinated 
some years ago,and shows his arm^on whic^^erp js Sometimes 
a large scar, sometimes a small one, and.s|^®1^fces^nene at all. 
Alt that can be learjnt is, that some v i 1 1 a ge^i&scii 1 apiu $ had pricked 

n n 2 i r \ > his 
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ms arm with a lancet, and has left a mark or no mark on the part, 
but nctytring can be learnt of the progress of the disease. 0 
* Tjiat when the poor are vaccinated in numbers,* many of them 
pass through the disease dn a way not to be relied on, is not a 
matter of, conjecture. When the small-pox was raging in Noi- 
wich, in 1819, Mr. Cross vaccinated 500 persons; of these 28 
had the disease in an unsatisfactory way, either from the vesicles 
being broken,or from their appearance deviating from that of ordi- 
nary cow-pox; 35 did not take the disease ; and 24 either never 
returned after they had 1 been vaccinated to show the progress of 
the disease, or ceased to attend after the first few days ; so that 
Mr. Cross had no opportunity of ascertaining whether thW vac- 
cination had been complete. It is not, therefore, a probable con- 
jecture, but an absolute ceitainty/ that when a multitude of the 
poor are vaccinated, tlieic aie many cases in which there is no 
evidence of the pei faction of the vaccination. It may have been 
perfect, it may have been impel feet, but it is impossible to de- 
termine either the one way or the other. We are far from referring 
all the cases of small-pox after cow-pox to imperfect vaccination, 
yet we cannot resist quoting Mr. Cross’s pointed remark, that 
the number of vaccinated *pei sons in regard to whom there is no 
evidence whether they had the disease satisfactorily or not, is as 
great as the number of persons who have the small-pox after 
cow-pox. 

* F k rom the facts and calculations which w f e have laid before our 
readeis^and the multiplication of which would be attended by 
no equivalent advantage, the following inferences may be safely 
diawn :« Isft. That vaccination in a vast proportion of cases 
aifoijd^ complete security against the contagion of small-pox: 
2dly*. That in a small propoition varying*under different circum- 
stances, But at the highest not to be estimated at moj$ Jfcan 
one in 20, vaccinated persons do not resist the contagion altoge- 
ther,- — but resist it so far as to suffer none of its dangers, having 
its violence diminished, its length curtailed, and converted hfto 
a short, mild, and tiifling disease : 3dly. That out of numerous 
cases in which small-pox occurs after cow-pox, th^, small-pox is 
sometimes undiminished in length and violence, and sometimes 
even* .terminates fatally; but that fhese cases — trifling even if 
compar?if with those in which the small-pox is abbreviated-t—when 
contrasted with the number of vaccinated who resist the con- 
tagion together, dwindle down to a number scarcely worth 
j4$Jculation. 

It luts beenjr ^j gked, even by medical men, as surprizing and 
inexplicable after cow-pox is now more frtqftent 

than formei ly, 'and (®fll most commonly occtus in persons who 
\ t have 
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have beenvaccmhted scvcial years. Wheie is the mystery? 
More vaccinated persons takejfhe small-pox now than formerly* 
because there aie more vaccinated persons to take it. Fi:om the ' 
discovery Qf vaccination to the present time their numtrers have 
been augmenting ; far although deatji would every year subtract 
some, vaccination would every year add a vast many more. That 
it has been gradually spreading over a larger surface of the popu- 
lation# and encroaching upon that which is unprotected from the 
small-pox, is obvious by comparing the mortality from small-pox 
in JLottdon during the first ten years after vaccination, and the 
,roorttylity from thp same disease during the second ten years. 
Tjhe, former amounted to 13,(>90, the latter only to 8729> and 
in title year 1818 it was reduced as low as 421. Again, more 
persons catch the small-pox among those whose vaccination is 
old than among those w hose vaccination is recent — becadse the 
former are far more numerous than the latter. The old are the 
gatherings of many years, ,the new the gatherings of only a few. 
This is not conjecture. When the small-pox laged in Norwich 
in 1819, the recent vaccinations w r ere about one-tenth of the 
whole, nine-tenths being from three years old to more than twenty. 
In this instance, too, the proportion of recent vaccinations w r as 
unnaturally swelled, as the panic prpduced by the epidemic oc- 
casioned numbers to be vaccinated who would have neglected this 
precaution under ordinary circumstances. 

It is a prevalent notion that vaccination affords protection only 
for a time; that its influence gradually w’ears out; and some have 
pretended to state how many years it lasts with undiminished 
force, how many years it gradually decays, and in* ho at many if 
ceases altogether, leaving the constitution open to the inroads of 
small-pox. However probable this opinion may at’first sight^ 
appear, ou more attentive consideration it will be found* not.even 

K * able, for it is contrary to analogy, as far as we have any ; in 
ther instances in which a disease destroys the susceptibility 
to a repetition of it, it destroys it through life. The influence of 
*snudl-pox s scarlet fever, measles, hoopiyg- cough, which leaves 
the constitution insusceptible to a recurrence of tjjese diseases, 
never wears out; we do not find that in these instances the 
patient if secure for so many years, # less secure for so many 
more, and at length as> susceptible to a repetition of these 
diseases as v if he never had them. A few % persong* itr is true, 
take these diseases twice, but these are only the very rare excep- 
tions to the general rule. But the notion is contradicted by expc- 
rience; if it vtere true, ought we not to find that, iA al! the in- 
stances in which small-pox occurred aftfj^w-pox, it dccuried 
. several ye^rs from the date of vaccii^atjsy^plf that the far greater 
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number of such dises lay among those whose Vaccination was the 
.oldest? Is this the fact? No. * We find instances of small- pox 
after cow-pox at all periods, from a feW months after vaccination 
up many years ; and on the contrary, grown-up women who 
were vaccinated on the first introduction of the practice, nursing 
their children for the small-pox, without Catching it themselves. 

To prove that^the protecting power of vaccination lasts only a 
few years, would be the hardest stone that has been thrown at 
the name of Jenner; but hitherto the charge has not been proved. 
That small-pox after cow-pox is more common now than formerly, 
and among those who 'have been vaccinated many years/thmt 
among those who have been vaccinated a feyv, for the reasons We 
have already stated, proves nothing. If among a number vacci- 
nated lately and an equal number vaccinated long ago, afar larger 
proportion of the latter caught the umall-pox than of the former, 
this would go to prove the fact; but no such case has ever been 
made out. •' 

Let those who would abandon vaccination because it is not 
infallible, look the consequences of such conduct fairly in the face. 
Would they omit both inoculation and vaccination, and expose the 
nation unprotected to the natural small-pox, a disease which kills 
one-fourth of those who cateh it, and disfigures the countenances, 
or ruins the health of a crowd of the survivors? — or would they 
return to small-pox inoculation, which renders the disease mild 
in those who are inoculated ; but, by keeping up constant sup- 
plies of the contagion, spreads it continually among the unino- 
culated, and pccasious a greater mortality than if inoculation was 
neglected? — or, lastly, will they continue vaccination, which 
affords perfect security from small-pox in an immense proportion 
►of instances — ‘when it does not prevent it, deprives it of its dan- 
ger— and permits a severe or a fatal disease in only a few rare 
instances?* ««.«■» 

The importance of the general question has occupied us longer 
than we intended, and . delayed our notice of the interesting 
pamphlet the title of Which stands at the head of this Article. 
There are fliany persons whose prejudices against, vaccination 
are utterly insurmountable; they dwell on the few instances 
which they have knowmof small-pox after cow-pox, and forget 
the maijy in which the latter has afforded complete, protection 
from the Whner; they dwell on a few instances of inoculated 
small-pox which were mild and ended prosperously, and forget 
that even >|jbe inoculated disease sometimes opcasions deaths 
4isfigurement, or ruined health. We advise t^ese unreasonable 
persons to mix. a litj^.wisdo m < wi tli their folly, and if they insist 
oh injSicting4h^^lP^^ tt OQ, their infants, to adopt the method 
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recommended by ify. Ferguson Jin this pamphlet. If a person 
who has had neither cow-pox nops mull-pox is first vaccinated, and , 
a few* days afterwards inoculated with the small-pox, the two 
diseases proceed together ; but the cow-pox so completely qprb s 
the small-pox as to deprive it of moresthan half its length and all 
its danger. Of this curious and important fact Dr. /Ferguson 
proposes to take advantage; — his object is, by peculating a few 
days before inoculating with the small-pox, to generate a disease 
as mild as chicken-pox, and as capable of protecting the patient 
fromtsubsequent small-pox as full-length small-pox itself. The 
plan, the way in which lie learnt it, and the whole developcmeut 
of the scheme betray an observing, thoughtful, and judicious 
mind. 

The incident which first led him to this view of the subject is 
very striking. There were three children in a poor family, two, 
boys a few years old, and one infant at the breast; the two boys 
caught the small- pox — the* mother, fearing that the infant,, 
from its tender age, would sink under this formidable disease, 
consented to have it vaccinated, but it had already imbibed the* 
small-pox, of which the eruption came out a few days after vao- 
cinatiou. But although the cow-pox was too late altogether to 
prevent the small-pox, it effectually curbed its violence, rendering 
it so mild and short that it resembled chicken-pox, so that, al- 
though the infant had not sickened till some time after the two 
elder boys, it was quite well several days before they were con- 
valescent. 

* Reflecting,* says Dr. Ferguson, ‘ on these three cases, # it was evident 
to me that that form of sm all-pox known by the name of the modified 
small-pox, or the varioloid disease, was the mildest. I tbqpgl^t then that 
if X could generate it artificially, I should produce a disease which would 
unite all the certainty of* small- pox in defending the constitution iroiu 
any subsequent attacks of this horrible malady with the mildness of tin? 

“ cmSkhn-pox. . I saw, too, that the experiment had already been made in 
the case of the infant, for it had been exposed to the , contagion of the 
small-pox, and also to that of the cow-pox, and that the result was 
a mild form of disease.’ * 

The proof that, when cow-pox and small-pox meet at the 
same time and in the same person, the former restrains the vid^ 
lence of the latter, and converts it into*a disease as trifling as 
chicken-pox/ is corroborated by numerous experiments accident- 
ally made before the nature of the process was understood. 
When vaccination was first discovered. Dr., WoodviHe t vacfcR 
nated 500 persons in the SmalbPox .Hospital, andvsoon after* 
wards inoculated several of them with the small-pox. In 
many (about three-fifths) of thclc pafieu^vfhere came out art 
eruption resembling that of smaH-po^|^m^?# ; df them had no 
fever, and the eruption disappeared^© a few days. The disease^ 
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thus produced was so short and t slight that Ijir. ^oodville look 
it- for the effect of vacciuation. • lc is now certain that these 
patients had caught the $tnall-pox about the time when theywere 
vaecipated, and that the eruption was that of small-pox restrained 
by cow-pqx. A few years afterwards Dr. Willan published some 
similar observations, together with the true explanation. He 
found that if th^ small-pox was inoculated within a week after 
vaccination, tlm patient had an eruption of smaH*pox pustules; 
but that if the inoculation was delayed till the ninth day after 
vaccination it produced no effect. t 

Thus, the fact had be€n ascertained by numerous experiments* 
but it remained for Dr. Ferguson to employ it as a means of 
restraining the violence of small-pox ; and for this he deserves 
great credit* These little steps in thought are great steps in the 
pi ogress of human power; even Jenner’s discovery consisted 
only in employing that as an art which was already known by 
numerous accidental expei intents. * 

Before adopting the scheme two questions will occur to the 
considerate reader — 1st. Whether previous vaccination maybe 
depended on for abbreviating and ameliorating small-pox? — 2d. 
Whether this abbreviated small-pox secures the patient from 
subsequent small-pox, like small-pox in the ordinary form ? As 
to the first of these questions, the restraining efficacy of previous 
vaccination has been proved by ample experience. It rests not 
merely on the cases which have been witnessed by Dr. Fer- 
guson, but on the experiments of Dr. Willan, and on the nume- 
rous cases which occurred to Dr. Woodville in the Small-pox 
Hospital*. As to the second of these questions, we have all the 
evidence .which the nature of the subject admits of. From the 
• introduction of vaccination down to the present time, cases of 
abbreviated smalt-pox after cow'-pox have been continually occur- 
ring ; every one of these is an instance of the disease whicUXb. 
JPergjuspn proposes to generate, yet we do not remember to have 
beard ,of one which was ever followed by a subsequent attack of 
the disease. * 

Whan jth fi s/nall-pox is inoculated, medicines are used to pre- 
pare the cpnsjtitution, and to diminish as much as {^ssible the 
violence and danger o£ the disease ; but for these object? thefe 
are no ipedicines equal to a previous Vaccination. 

We doMt recommend Dr. Ferguson’s scheme as a substitute 
for vaecination-'-ther/e is this decisive reason against its general 
adoption, (hat, like common inoculation, it wojild keep up a 
perpetual ^supply of the small-pox contagion, and thus augment 
the mortality occasioned by ther»small-pox : buj the large class of 
extremely without persqos we have already alluded to, cannot 
i^jStnd elsewhere** guide eith&rso ingenious or so safe as this author. 

X i Abt. 
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2. Memoirs of the Rt* Hon . jR. B. Sheridan . By Thomas Ignore, 
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r pHE life of Mr. Sheridan by Dr. Watkinses a work neither 
* of high pretension nor of felicitous execution# The author 


does not boast of having bad access to any rare or peculiar sources 
of information : nor does he quote, throughout the whole of hie 
performance, a single private letter or "document of any kind# 
While the death of Sheridan was fresh in the public recollection, 
he collected the details of his career from newspapers, annual 
registers', and other periodical works of his time, and threw them 


together much in the style of those historians who are described, 
in common parlance, as writing for the booksellers — which is, we 
are afraid — m that departmbnt of letters at all events — the same 
thing as writing for the hour. The doctor, who appears to be 
himself a strenuous Tory, seasoned the political part of his narra- 
tive with a sufficiently copious condiment of high Tory maxims and 
reflections, and of course condemned much more frequently than 
applauded the public conduct of his t hero. Biographers are so 
generally eulogists, that one is surprized to find a continued 
strain of censure running all through a work of this description ; 
but as Doctor Watkins happened to agree in his politics with the 
immense majority of the English nation, no general displeasure 
certainly was excited against him by this particular /eature of his 
work. Of Sheridan, as a dramatist, he embodied common-place 
criticism in magniloquent and ponderous paragraphs; and al- 
though he gave copious, and in general well-selected* extracts 
from his printed speeches, his diblike to the politician rendered 
hi&: no very favourable critic of the orator. * 

Nobody could pretend to consider such a book as doing justice 
t to the remarkable person of whom it treated ; yet few competent 
judges, we think, were disposed to complaili seriously of any thing 
but its literary criticism — for they appreciated tlte difficulties 
which must have embarrassed even a far abler writer than Dr. 


Watkins in the execution of such a work so soon after the death 


of Sheridan, and while so'mauy of the distinguished persons with 
whom he had been connected in public and* in private life were 
still alive, and, according to the Homeric amplification, nri 
£ Mxovrsg. Th^re was a certain tone, of candour aijd liberality, 
wherever the personal character of the man was touched upon, 
which pleased every body, and tlte more so ia consequence of the 
openness with which the biographer euptessed, op all occasions, 

rjfct* * r hk*- 
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his own political principles and predilections .ji indeed there* was 
throughout a delicacy and forbearance on private tophtt acid 
towards individuals, which some of his successors in the same 
walk r might have done well to imitate. On the whole the book 
was well, received, and passed, we believe, through several 
editions. * 

The announcement of a rival work, from the pen of Mr. Moore 

an Irishman, a wit, a poet, and a Whig — must, under any cir- 
cumstances, have excited a much higher degree of interest than 
could ever have attended either the promise or the performance 
of his predecessor. Brit Mr. Moore, (if the® public be right in 
ascribing to him certain poetical effusions of 3 semi-political cast,) 
not contented to rely on the unassisted effect of his own reputa- 
tion, condescended to aid it by a precautionary disparagement of 
I)r. Watkins. In the * Fudge Family/ for example, the Doctor’s 
not very notorious name was introduced in a style of con- 
temptuous sarcasm, which, at the time when that little volume 
appeared, considerably puzzled us. The announcement of Mr. 
Moore’s own work solved the mystery of this persecution of an 
eminently good-natured and unpretending ' brother of the trade/ 
though we are still rather doubtful, both as to the discretion 
which dictated, and the taste which directed it. We find a like 
bitterness diffused over the pages of the present work; and though 
the vituperation is, in certain instances, not only unnecessary but 
unjust, we confess that, on a comparison of the two histories, Mr. 
Moore’s apprehensions of his rival do not seem to have been 
altogether so t imaginary as we should i priori have thought theur. 

Mr. Moore states in his preface that the family of Mr. Sheri*- 
dan supptiedehim with whatever materials they had in their pos- 
session : c and that he must have had abundaut access to other 
valuhBie sources of information could not be doubted by any one 
who knew the society in which he is accustomed to miiigle. 
cordingly frequent references to the authority of personal friends 
of Mr. Sheridan occur throughout the volumes before us. It is, 
nevertheless certain that, in many important particulars, Mr. 
Moore’s narrative is entirely erroneous ; and it is equally certain— 
and more to be regretted — that, in some of these instances, he 
might have escaped censure had he adhered to the statements of 
the rival* whom he so sedulously depreciates. 

We havrtieard it 4 suggested that the prosaic Dr. Watkins may 
have enerted an unfavourable influence over the style of Mr. 
Moore’s bopk, as well as over a considerable portion of its sub- 
stance : but, although we can well believe that Mr. Moore made 
every effort to e$chqw any resemblance to Dr. Watkins — we cannot 
vrihouy account for the hfete^of his historical composition upon this 
* *'> hypothesis. 
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hypothesis. All l^r. Moore’s prose writings, in truth, and par- 
ticularly the * Memoirs of Captain Rock/ exhibit a manner sufii-. 
cientfy unlike that of any acknowledged master of narration not 
fictitious; and it cannot be denied that the airy aud fabulous strain 
in which the last-mentioned book was written, when considered 
in reference to the deeply serious character of its subject, gave 
almost universal displeasure. There were not many men of 
any political party, on this side of the water at all events, who 
could be brought to sympathize with an author that discussed the 
miseries of his country with equal rancour of feeling and levity of 
language. The lovers of Ireland and *the lovers of wit were 
equally dissatisfied. , While Mr. Moore’s eternal points and puna 
tempted unfriendly judges to ask whether the bigotry of so very 
merry a penman could be accompanied with perfect good faith, 
the most charitable felt that* with whatever sincerity the author 
might have been animated, such a book upon such a subject as 
his could be productive of i/b good effects whatever — 

* Curentur <lubii mcdicis gravioribus aegri/ 

But the style even of ' Captain Rock’ was in better taste than 
that of the present performance. The manufacture of literary 
Mosaic had not then reached, by many degrees, that last perfec- 
tion which shines out in the * Menhirs of Sheridan’ — a work 
throughout which the ingenious author certainly appears to have 
kept steadily in mind the advice (quoted by himself) of his 
countryman Curran — * when you can’t talk sense, talk metaphor.’ 

If the conception of such a style be not in itself very happy, 
the application of it to such a subject as the present is, we 
strongly suspect, still less so. What would Sheridan himself 
have said, had he foreseen that his life and his writings were to 
be recorded and analyzed after such a fashion that, if he l}ad hap- 
pened to handle the some idea twice, and, as might naturally be 
. supppsed, to handle it better the second time than thte first, his 
biographer would think it necessary to stifle this simple aud single 
idea under the flowery profusion of such metaphors as— 

‘ The hj/le or first matter out of which tho more perfect creations 
were formed j’ 

Or — 

* The chrysalis, after a transforming sleep,, took wing in a more brU<- 

liant shape / % 

Or- . t . 

* Th£ ivory melting in the hand of Pygmalion, and losang^ in the 
course of that process, * all its first rigidity and roughness;' 

Or— * ♦ f 

x Sketches of character and particles of wit waiting, like the imper- 
fect forms and seeds in Chaos , for the brooding of CHemtitf to nujrse they 
into system and beauty / ' 

Or — 4 
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4 Making the vintage of his wit a% rich as possible, by distilling into it 
every drop that the collected fruits of his thought and fancy could sbpply / 
Or— 

/ Stripping away from the \*hyrsus of his wit every leaf that could ren- 
derit less light and portable 

Or— for we must not multiply examples beyond all bounds — 
what would Richard Brinsley Sheridan, author of the Critic, have 
thought — could he have seen# with his own keen eye, the following 
sentence 

4 The character of Puff was our author's first dramatic attempt, and, 
having left it unfinished in the porch as he entered the Temple ot 
Comedy, he made it worthy of being Ids farewell oblation in quitting it. 
<lrike Eva’s flowers it was liis 

, 4 Early visitation and his last/ ! ! 

The mind that could convert Mr. Puff into Milton’s Eve, how- 
ever fitted for the invention of a ChVistmas pantomime, is hardly 
perhaps entitled to judge with critical severity 
4 the ambition of Sheridan’s boyish compositions 

and our readers will, wc think, be amused with the Gracchos-c(e- 
seditione style in which Mr. Moore condemns those writers 
— 'who wander after Sense into that region of Metaphor, where, too often, 
Uke Angelica in the enchanted palace of Atlante, she is not to be found/ 
reprobates 

* that ordinary ambition of Style, whose chief display consists of orna- 
ment without thought, and pomp without substance' — that * mere vcibal 
opulence which mistakes the glare of words for the glitter qf ideas , and 
like the Helen of the sculptor Lysippus , makes finery supply the place of 
beauty/ • * 

and jfhakes his head with the gravity and. the significance of ano- 
ther Burleigh over the enormities of ARisfkNETUS — 

4 one of those weak florid sophists who flourished in the decline of fflfflfent* 
literature, and fetrewed their gaudy flowers of rhetoric over the dead muse 
of Greece/ 

The English writers of a former age indulged in classical allu- 
sions to anr extent which none among the modems have emulated# 
Except this one accomplished person — who indeed hk$ caricatured 
it : for their use of such ornaments ys of a totally ‘different cha- 
racter frojrg his. With them 4 out of the fulness of die heart the 
mouth speaketh their minds were saturated with die spirit of 
antiqfiity ? aitd they could not express dieir own most habitual 
1 feeling WfthOut calling to* their aid the images with which these 
were m^xtricabiy interwoven. But so far from being in the same 
gittmtioh to*thi $ 5 matter, if were called on to say who all 

. our 
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our living authois appeals to us^to be the least embued with the 
spirit*of the "ancients, we. should scarcely hesitate to name Mr/ 
Moore. To die severe simplicity of antique taste he is eminently 
a stranger; so much so that we have great doubts whether a person 
of his imitative powers could have written as he has done if die 
had ever * drunk deep’ of the pure and original * Castalhm spring.’ 
A duller man than lie, though he confined his Heading to Suidas 
and his painftil brethren, might, we venture to saty, find himself 
equipped very gallantly for this particular species of display; 
and indeed we haye occasionally suspected our ingenious author 
of having treasured up very carefully another maxim much older 
thau Mr. Curran’s ifcld at least as shrewd : to wit — ‘ Quote JLyco- 
phron — and Homer will be taken for granted.’ 

He has himself marked die distinction between the figurative 
pait of Burke’s speeches and that of his hero’s, in terms which 
might be applied with alqiost equal propriety to a comparison 
between the pedantic garnish of Mr. Thomas Moore and the 
classical illustration of such an author as Sir Thomas Browne. 

4 The images of Burke,’ he says, 

4 being called up on the instant, like spirits, to perform the bidding of 
his argument, minister to it throughout with an almost co-ordinate 
agency 5 while the figurative fancies of Sheridan, already prepared for 
the occasion, and brought forth to adorn, not assist the business of the 
discourse, resemble rather those sprites which the magicians used to 
keep enclosed in vials to be produced for a momentary enchantment, and 
then shut up again/ 

Though these figurative sprites are, as Mr. Moore insinuates, 
generally of a meaner order, yet they are sometimes, as we learn 
from the Dkible Boiteux and Mr. Moore’s own *example, too 
hard for those that employ them ; and indeed it must bew acknow- 
ledged that our historian’s fancy is not unfrequently, in tile lan- 
guage of Mrs. Malaprop, ‘ as headstrong as an allegoi'y on the 
banks of the Nile/ So much for the taste of Mr. Moore’s his- 
• torical style, and the consistency of his practice and his precept. 

The friendship of Swift lias immorthlized the grandfather, 
and Dr. Watkins has occupied more than a hundred of his 
pages in *the attempt to confer a similar service on the fantastic 
father of Mr. Sheridan. % Mr. Moore* judiciously makes short 
work both of the pedant and the humorist, and begins* his book 
with the juvenile history of the classic himself ; in wrifise early .life 
there is nothing very remarkable — for Mr. Moore is qttite mis- 
taken in considering Sheridan’s dulness as a schoolboy in the 
light of an exception to a general rule. Many of the greatest 
scholars have passed through theii 4 forms wjtb W little distinction 
as he did; but Sheridan was not' ogl'y an unho»#ured pupil at 
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Harrow, but adhered through Jife to the sjlne ihdplent habits 
that made him so* That he neVer owed mucbo&lrb faipe to 
study of any kind most people were sufficiently aSffcre; but we 
confess we were rather surprized with Mr. Moore’s confession, 
th^t down, to the day of his death so great a statesman 4 knew 
nothing of* French; 9 and was c extremely liable in hasty writing’ to 
misspell his ow/i language. The Poet of Love expresses this 
last defect by saying Ihat Sheridan 

■ almost invariably reduced double ms and «’s to single blessedness ; 
a periphrase the exact propriety of which escaped us until we 
recollected the prominent situation assigned to these favoured 
consonants M and N in the church service for Matrimony. Dr. 
Parr, who was one of the ushers at Harrow school at the time 
when Sheridan was there, indites a very pompous letter to Mr. 
Moore, in which, after acknowledging the sluggishness and con- 
tented ignorance of the youth while t under his tuition, he pro- 
nounces him nevertheless to have been in after life fond of classi- 
cal reading, well skilled in Virgil and Horace, an enthusiastic if 
not a critical student of Homer, &c.; adding, that ‘hi $ path to 
knowledge was his own — his steps were noiseless — his movements 
were rapid but irregular’ — t and other fine things that would have 
looked still finer, had the writer found time to clothe them in the 
language of his preface to Bellendenus. Mr. Moore, while 
obliged to admit that the old pedagogue had been entirely de* 
ceived, exclaims, 4 it is not one of the least of the triumphs of 
Sheridan’s talent to have been able to persuade so acute a scholar 
that the extent of his classical acquirements was so great ; and to 
have thus impressed with the idea of his remembering so much, 
the persoit Wno best knew how little he had learned !’ We should 
not n&ve 1 expected much wonderment on this head from any one 
that had enjoyed the personal acquaintance *of Philopatris Varvi- 
censis, who assuredly applauded Sheridan’s Greek for exactlylRe 
same reason that made as shrewd a critic, and as. indefatigable 
a talker and smoker, of a former age, we mean Parson Adams,* 
discover a mine of lpre in a certain bottle companion of his that 
never said a word the whole evening . 

Sheridan’s father could not afford to send him to the University, 
and he appears to have spent several y/iars after leaving Harrow 
in nearly«the same idleness in which he had vegetated there. He 
tranriftfed*parf of 1 Aristaenetus into versed in company with a 
schoolfellow, Mr. Halhed, who had removed to Oxford; and 
Mr.* Moore tas, for the first time, printed some specimens of a 
performance which its juvenile authors cpuld get no bookseller to 
pijbiifcb. Variouf other attempts in prose and verse, some of them 
, , * ' t made 
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made in copartnership with ih$ same friend, others singly, are 
also record^din ami one of these was a volume of ‘ Crazy Tales/, 1 
the ijton-compJetion of which, says Mr. Moore, * is little to be 
regretted, as from its title wc may conclude it was written in 
imitation of the clever but licentious^ productions of John Hall 
Stephenson:’ adding a remark natural and proper ia itself, but 
which Mr. Moore evidently means, and which w$ cordially accept, 
as a Palinode — viz. that ' if the same kind oblivion bad closed 
over the levities of other young authors, who, in the season of 
folly and the passions, have made their pages the transcript of 
their lives, it would have been equally forAmate for themselves and 
for the w r orld.’ # 

Such trash is never produced by the heart : at best, it is the 
mere scum of overboiling youth ; and for our part, we see nor 
thing clever even in John Hall Stephenson himself. Whatever 
poetical genius Sheridan really possessed, was inspired to its first 
efforts by the passion which’ scarcely on the verge of manhood, he 
conceived for Miss Linley, the far-famed ‘ Maid of Bath.’ 

The intimacy of two theatrical families, thrown together in 
such a place as Bath, was sufficiently natural, nor was it likely, 
to adopt the historic style of Mr. Moore, that * such youthful poets 
and musicians should come together, without Love very soon 
making one of the party.’ Sheridan and his elder brother Charles 
both became devoted admirers of the beautiful songstress; and 
both at an early period of the acquaintance avowed feelings, to 
which the object of them made no favourable response. Miss 
Linley, we all know, became in the sequel the wife, of Richard; 
aud Mr. Moore’s narrative of the romance which reached that 
consummation, though infinitely more copious, is, however strange 
this may sound, considerably less accurate than that of Dr. Wat- 
kins. , The doctor, not pretending to secret information, noffJrone 
tfedelve into private intrigues, and by no meaus anxiofts to set up 
his hero’s or heroine’s character at the expense of others, repeats 
what all the world had said upon the subject. . His rival, on the 
other hand, affects to bring many novelties to light, and to treat the 
matter in the authoritative style of one who know r s all the dessom 
des cartes in one important particular he contradicts, not only 
the doctor but, the. positive facts of the ease; and in another 
poipt, still more interesting, betrays to those — and f 9 those only — 
who know the real history of the, matter, his 2onsciou«Aess of cir- 
cumstances, which it was his duty either to suppress entirely or 
to explain distinctly to all the readers, of a work healing the title 
of ‘ Memoirs of Sheridan.’ — These are painful 'topics : we are 
reluctant to draw such * frailties Yrom their dr$ai$ abode/ but as 
' ' ‘ ■"'V.r. all 
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all we have to say on the subject is alread^ iifc'tme shape or 
another in print* we think we should be guilty of "coftnitvin^ at a 
suppressio veri if we did not lay before our readers What, in our 
opinion, Mr. Moore either blameably neglected or unfairly con* 
celled, c * 

Dr. Watkins had said that obstacles infefventd Which prevented 
Sheridan and Miss Linley from being married in France. Mr. 
Moore takes upon himself to affirm that they were married there, 
in March, 1772, and only re-n*artied in England in April, 1773. 
The young lady is reported to have exclaimed, on hearing, in the 
intervening space, that Sheridan had been mortally wounded in a 
duel fought on her account, * My husband ! n\> husband !’ and this 
Mr. Moore considers as proving the fact that a irtarriageliad actu- 
ally taken place abroad. M r. Moore does not state on what testi- 
mony he reports this exclamation : but even should we admit, which 
we certainly do not, such an interjectional claim to be valid, we 
should still have to inquire whether the husband was in esse or in 
posse . But in support of J)r. Watkins’s account we have not only 
the avowed belief of most of Sheridan’s friends, that no conti- 
nental marriage ever had been performed, but the evidence of 
the lady herself, who, in a very curious letter dated Bath, May 
2d, 1772, (which Mr. Modre will find printed at length in the 
95th volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine,) uses language alto- 
gether inconsistent with the possibility of her being at that time 
the wife of Mr. Sheiidan. So much for the French marriage: 
but the document we have referred to, throws light not to be 
resisted pn what Mr. Moore has apparently chosen to leave in 
darkness and mystery — the history of the courtship that preceded 
it. Mr.«M(5orc informs us (vol. i. p. 44.) that when Sheridan 
first addressed Miss Linley, 

‘ her heart was not so wholly unpreoccnpicd, at to yield at once to the 
passion which her destiny had in stove for her. One of those transient 
preferences, which in early youth are mistaken for love, had already taken 
lively possession of her imagination t 
and he quotes (without, however, directing attention to the veiy 
extraordinary inference to be drawn from them) the following 
lines of Sheridan’s Address • to the Recording Angel* — 

‘ Oh ! if Eliza’s* step*? employ ttyy hand. 

Blot the sad legend with a mortal tear, 

••Nor wheh she errs, through passions wild extreme , 

Mark then her course, nor heed each trying wrong ; 
jMor wfien her sad attachment is her them^. 

Note down the transports of her erring tongue.' 

The unrequited attentions of<*Charles Slieiidan and Mr. Ualhed 
i aie 
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are $ubseqq£iif]y mentioned, an$l Miss Linley\s rejection of the 
latter is expr^siy accounted foi* by . • 

‘ her liaving long , like that Saint Cecilia, by whose name she was 
always called, welcomed to her soul a secret visitant whose gifts'^ were 
of a higher and more radiant kind than die mere wealthy aqd lordly of 
the world can offer/ % 

The strange story of Mr. Long’s love and generosity towards 
Miss Liuley is told in the same chapter, though mot, we think, 
with that clearness and emphasis which the almost romantic libe- 
rality of the rejected lover deserved. And then — after all this — 
we aic for thejirsfatime, and without any Clue to connect him with 
the ‘ transient preference* and * sad attachment* avowed before, told 
that Captain Mathews, 

‘ a married man, and intimate with Miss Liuley* s family, presuming upon 
the innocent familiar it y (?) which her youth and his own station per* 
mitt t d between them, had for some time not only rendered her remark- 
able by his indiscreet attention * in public, but had even persecuted her 
in private with those unlawful addresses and proposals, which a timid 
female will sometimes rather endure than encounter that shave of the 
shame, which may be reflected upon herself by their disclosure/ 

* To the threat of self-destruction (the narrative proceeds) often tried 
with effect in these cases, he is said to have added the still more unmanly 
menace of mining her reputation, if he could not undermine her virtue. 
Terrified by his perseverance, and dreading the consequences of her 
fathers temper, if this violation of his confidence and hospitality were exposed 
to him , she at length confided her distresses to Richard Sheridan; who, 
having consulted with his sister, and, for the first time, disclosed to her 
the state of his heart with respect to Miss Linlcy, lost no time in expos- ^ 
tainting with Mat hews, upon the cruelty t libertinism f and fruitldSsncss of 
his pursuit . Such a remonstrance, however, was but little^ calculated to 
conciliate the forbearance of this professed man of gallantly.** * 

f In consequence of this persecution, and an increasing dislikfc t^hef 
profession, which made iftr shrink more and more from the gaze ol tlie 
• many, in proportion as she became devoted to the love of one, she 
adopted, early in 1 772, the romantic resolution of Hying secretly to 
France, and taking refuge in a convent, &c. &c/ — voi. i. p. C5. 

Now who that reads this story of a transient preference — a sad 
attachment— a secret visitant — a timid female persecuted by a mar- 
ried man’s addresses, dreading the fatal Consequences of her fa- 
ther’s hearing of them,, and confiding her distresses to a youth who 
lost no time in expostulating with the Lothario— who that roads all 
this would guess— that Miss Linley, in her ownMdliberarc and ela- 
borate epistle, represents herself as having been, long JrefoA; she 
saw Sheridan’s ftv’c, the victim of ‘ an unhappy passion fur Captain 

* It would be unfair not to quote JV|r. Mouse’s note 011 M*i j v t *1 lie \outh, 

f bun' f in hdr chamber, had in bis hand two crowns or wreaths, the. one of lilies, thc^ 
other of rases, which lie had brought from Paradise /— Legend < 

vot. xxxni. no. lxvi. o o \ , Mathews , . 
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Mqthews ! ! whom (though she thought him equ&llt{|jfcbe pitiefl) it 
* was criminal even to think of ;*-»■* exposed trf air pe artifices of 
It man whom she already loved but too well, and who waff too 
sensible of it ;’ and who subsequently * brought her, finding it 
impossible to conquer her inclination, to a confession of her weak- 
nes&fcwhich has been the cause of all her distresses’ ? Who could 
be prepared to fpid Miss Linley telling her friend, ‘ My father 
convinced me of the folly, if not wickedness ! of it;’ ‘.My mother 
went with a full intention to upbraid him, yet so far did his arts 
prevail, that he not only made her forgive but pity him , and pro- 
mise that this should netfer make any alteration in our behaviour 
to him , and we would still continue our visits and intimacy with 
him’? Who, finally, would expect to find Miss Linley stating 
that Richard Sheridan had been for a long period the confidant 
of Mathews in this profligate intsigue, * making him believe 
he was as bad as himself’? It is sufficiently apparent, that if 
Mr. Moore had seen this document he lias made a disingenuous 
use of it. In doing so he may, without question, have acted from 
motives of humanity towards the Linley family ; but — whatever we 
.may think of Mr. Mathews — we must ask if Mr. Moore, as an 
historian, (since he chose to tell the story, told it more copiously, 
and professed to tell it morfc correctly than his predecessor,) had a 
right to suppress facts which so materially alter the case as it 
affects the only one of the parties who is alive to feci his misre- 
presentation? The character of Sheridan himself gains no honour 
from the disclosure in question : the verses # To the recording 
angel,’ tjie expostulation with Mr. Mathews, and all the subse- 
quent events, assume a very different aspect. It is difficult, in 
matters of «tllis kind, to draw the line between what an historian 
owes todruth, and what should be conceded to delicacy and feel- 
ing :*Tmt of this we are sure, that the story tvhich any man volun- 
teers to tell, should be told truly. 

Mr. Moore’s course in this particular is the less intelligible 
when we compare it with what he has said in regard to Mrs. 
Sheridan, in a subsequent chapter of his book. He is rather 
fonder of hutting things than historians ought to be ; but we think 
the following note (at p. 189, vol. ii.) gives an injurious and gra- 
tuitous confirmation of tvhat might have been left to the unhesi- 
tating md hot very authoritative assertion of Madame de Gehlis. 
After having read* tnat lady’s Memoirs, Mr. Moore should have 
been either wholly silent, or a great deal more explicit than he is 
when he sa^s, \ „ 

f Lord Edward Fitzgerald was the only one, among the numerous 
suitors of Mrs., Sheridan, to whorff she was supposed to have listened 
tfith any thing. tike a return of fcell.-g ; and that there should be mutual 
»• ^ admiration 
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admiration between two such noble specimens of human nature , it is easy, 
.without injury to either of them, to "believe. 

* Softie months before her death, when Sheridan had been describing 1 
to her and Lord Edward a beautiful French girl whom he had lately 
seen, and added that she put him stronglyjin mind of what h^ own wjfe 
had been in the first bloom of her youth and beauty, Sheridan 
turned to Lord Edward, and said with a melancholy smile, “ I should 
like you, when l am dead, to marry that girl.” ’ '* , 

This lamentable and, considering the dramatis persona, de- 
grading anecdote, we should have repelled as utterly incredible, 
if.it had come frojn any pen which had* not the pretension, ad- 
vanced by Mr. Moore, to domestic information. The world 
cannot be the dupe <5f the idle verbiage of * two such noble spe- 
cimens of human nature’; but even if it were, what must it think 
of that third specimen of humqn nature, which sat by in the shape 
of a husband ? 

But we are anticipating grievously . — A few days before his 
marriage, Sheridan entered his name on the books of the Middle 
Temple; but he never gave one serious hour to the law. Iudeed, 
the scantiness of his income compelled him to provide for the 
dinner of the day by the paragraphs of the day, and his wife 
cheerfully, assisted him in this labour, which, accordingly, he was 
accustomed to call ‘ a joint concern/ In fact, the interest of 
,£:),000 most generously settled on the lady by Mr. Long was all 
that the young pair had at their command. 

They continued to lead a life of uncertain resource, gaiety, and 
idlcuess for two or three years after their marriage, until at last 
Sheridan changed his position by a happy effort in the department 
of literature which was destined to class him in the scqqeji among 
its brightest ornaments. How or where the author of the, Rivals 
found money to buy Igs first shares in l)rury-lane, Mr. M (tore 
professes himself unable to guess. Wc have a shrewd'suspicion 
’that the family papers of one of his co-proprietors might have 
thrown considerable light on the mystery, and from the circles in 
\Vhich Mr. Moore lives, we cannot doubt tlait he might have had 
easy access to all those stores. But passing over this-Mhe smiles 
and the concerts of his beautiful wife and his own exquisite con- 
vivial qualities, had already well prepared# the way for the social 
distinction to which Sheridan was raised by the splendid sjuccess 
of his first comedy. He rapidly made his •way intcjnhe very 
highest circles: Mr. Fox .pronounced him the wittiest man lie 
had ever met with; and his ambition Jbeiiig kindled, as well it 
might be, by such applause, the bon viv(int dramatist determined 
to try his fortune in parliament. He who bad found money for 
Drury-lane stood successfully for Stafford ; and Sheridan, to a* 

o o 2 * . i considerable 
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, considerable extent notorious fr6m the vergg of boyhood, now 
surrounded in the early prime of manhood with all the fascina- 
tions of wit, genius, fame, and fashion, stept into political life 
amidft the triumphaut congratulations of the then powerful paity 
to which he had pledged his allegiance. 

Mr. M*oorc describes in glowing colours the delight with 
which success in r this new path must have inspired his hero— the 
proud consciousness of having now at last ‘ surmounted the dis- 
advantages of birth and station and placed himself on a level w ith 
the highest and noblest pf the land.’ He adds^ 

* This footing in the society of the great he could only have attained 
by parliamentary eminence;— as a mere writer, tvith all his genius, he 
never would have been thus admitted ad cundem among them. Talents 
In literature or science, unassisted by the advantages of birth, may lead 
to association witli the great, but rarely to equality ; — it is a passport 
through the well-guarded frontier, but no title to naturalisation within. 
By him, who has not been born among them, this can only be achieved 
by politics. In that arena which they look upon as their own, the legis- 
lature of the land, let a man of genius, like Sheridan, but assert his su- 
premacy, — at once all these barriers of reserve and pride give way, and 
lie takes, by right, a station at their side, which a Sliakspcarc or a New- 
ton would but have enjoyed by courtesy.* 

Mr. Moore professes, like his hero, to be a man of the people ; 
and we have no doubt expresses in this passage the genuine feel- 
ings of his own mind after considerable intercourse w'ith some of 
the leading ciicles of that haughtiest of English parties, the 
Whigs. Ill another passage, ti eating of the personal relations of 
Burke and Sheridan, he attributes to the former (justly no doubt) 
considerable* jealousy of the political eminence achieved by the 
latter, sjnd goes on to remark 

4 ho^v much, even in feelings of this description, the aristocratkal bias 
of his (i.e: Mr. Burke’s) mind betrayed itself.* — ‘ For, (lie proceeds), 
though Mr. Fox, too, had overtaken and even passed him in the race, 
assuming that station in politics which he' himself had previously held, 
yet so paramount did thqsc claims of birth and connection , by which tilt* 
new leader c$mc recommended, appear in his eyes, that he submitted 
to be superseded by him, not only without a murmur, but cheerfully. 
To Sheridan, however, who had. no such hereditary passport to pre-emi- 
nence, he could not givfc way without heart-burning and humiliation ; 
and to be supplanted thus by a rival son of earth seemed no less a shock 
to his supAtitious nations about rank, than it was painful to liis feelings 
of self-love and pride.* 

Does Mr- Moore then *mcan to say, that tli^re was really no 
intrinsic merit in Mr. Fox, to account for Mr. Burke’s thinking 
him more worthy of taking the 4 ' first place in a political party than 
*Mr. Sheridan? VVcpresiimc lie would hardly venture to say so 
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in terms, and v tts litths, if a great distinction between the characters # 

and resources of the two men must be acknowledged, would lie 
hesitate to admit that Mr, Burke had perspicacity enough to 
observe it, and principle enough to act upon his observation. 
The truth, however, is that if mere descent were to betaken into 
consideration, Mr. Burke could himself have shown*' a gentler 
strain’ than the great grandson of old Sir Stephen could make 
any pretension to. Family connections without dtmbt did much 
for M r. Fox, but iio superiority of birth and station, unsupported 
by an adequate endowment of personal qualities, could ever have 
enabled him to become the unquestioned chief of his party ; and 
to see ($s the Walpoles and the Chathams had before him) the 
proudest iu the peerage oil the one hand, and the ablest of the 
people on the other, eager to follow his banner, and exulting to 
be called by bis name. • 

But laying all accidents of birth and natural connection out 
of view, and even forgetting for a moment all Mr. Fox’s splen- 
did qualiticulious for leading a political party, can Mr. Moore 
be at a loss to understand why such a man as Mr. Burke 
should have felt a peculiar repugnance at seeing Sheridan as- 
suming a high and permanent rank f in the party to which they 
both belonged? The disfavour which Mr. Moore desires to 
connect with the epithet * aristocratical/ is a miserable remnant 
of the days wheu Robespierre was obeyed as a so\ereign, and 
Marat worshipped as a divinity: and however neological Mr, 
Moore’s political vocabulary may be, we had thought that his 
intercourse with our aristocracy would have saved it«at least from 
furnishing him with a bye-word of injury and contempt. But 
even if we use his own expression, can we call that teelitig blame- 
ably aristocratical, which, in almost every age and country, lyjs re- 
quired from those wlft) aspire to the conduct of public affairs the 
renunciation of the trivial habits and theatrical displays which are 
the amusement and the admiration of inferior society ? The rabble 
;tlone of Rome are mentioned as having 

4 Laughed at the Fabif s tricks, and grinned to hear 
The cuffs resound from the Mamerci’s ear' — 

Sheridai/s close and continued connection with even the lowest 
people and the paltriest business of the stage hung heavy on him 
m the very brightest period of his life. But tU^s was nqj the worst 
of the mattei*. The loftiest pedigree in Englaud would* uqt have 
enabled any man to lead, with impunity, the buffoon life in which 
Sheridan too often found an ignobte delight and £ tempdrary . 
glory. A lineage imperial, if n<%t divine, could not shelter from 
scorn the heir of all the Caesars, when he thought fit to exhibit 
himself before inferior natures as a mime and a musician. 

093 We 
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We cannot but think that b<fth Dr. Watkins and Mr. Moore 
have done injudiciously in writing the Life of Mr. Sheridan so 
much as if they had been composing the political history of his 
time.* In truth, after cloqjing their four bulky volumes, which 
are swolleh to double their legitimate dimensions by matters of 
this complexion, it is impossible that the reader should not ask 
himself how many, after all, are the events in the public history 
of England with which posterity will, in any manner whatever, 
connect the name of Sheridan? That he will always, in spite of 
the inadequacy of the reports of his speeches, preserve the tra- 
ditional fame of a great speaker, there can be no question. But 
granting that one of his orations against the Governor-General of 
India was the best of all that were delivered upon that occasion,* 
the impeachment of Hastings — after all no very laudable pro- 
ceeding — will never be considered as the work of anybody but 
Burke. Mr. Sheridan’s exertions in* that business form thcunost 
conspicuous part of his public career ; yet they were only those 
of a brilliant advocate, induced to take a subordinate part in the 
conduct of a cause, the agitation of which would never have 
occurred to his own mind, and tiie responsible management of 
which no one of all his contemporaries would ever have dreamed 
of entrusting him with. Sheridan, Mr. Moore says, confessed 
himself to be * an ignoramus,' but professed his * willingness to 
do his best’ for his party on all occasions, provided they took the 
trouble of * instructing’ — or, as Mr. Moore renders it, ‘ training 
and feeding,’ — in plain school-boy phrase, of cramming him. 
Such art; ne^er the men in whom after-ages recognize the arbiters 
of the destinies of nations. Yet such w as Sheridan in every one 
instance in which he acted with his party. On a few occasions 
he acted for himself, and on two, and on hwo only, of these was 
his conduct such as to reflect unmixed honour upon him — we 
allude to his gallant support of the government at the time of the 
mutiny at the Nore, which Dr. Watkins has commemorated as it 
deserved, and which NJ r. Moore, for whatever reason, lias not; anti 
his equally noble behaviour when the grand movement of Spain took 
place in 1808 — in regard to which Mr. Moore clothes in lofty lan- 
guage the natural but tp bis own particular friends rather humili- 
ating reflection, that i had Sheridar.’s political associates but 
learnecf fr^tn his example thus to place themselves in advance of the 
procession of events, they w ould not have had the triumphal wheels 

* * When Fjx was a?«hed what lit* thought the best speech he had ever heard, he re- 
plied — Sheridan's on the impeachment of Hastings, in the House of Commons (not that 
in Westminster Hall). When asked \vl/*it he thought of his own speech on the break- 
ing out of the war, he replied, ** That was a d »d good speech too,*’ I heard this 

from Lord HolISnd.’— lord Byron's MS, 


pass 
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pasi 1>y them and over them so/frequently — / But of all the im-, 
portent measures in the .policy of this country during his lifetime, 
there is not one of which it can be pretended that Mr. Sheridan was 
the principal mover, or even the principal opposer. In fact, the 
history of England might be written without a single introduction 
of his name, and in all probability hereafter it will be so written. 
His dramas, his bonmots, and a subaltern share in one or two 
political intrigues, will, we have no doubt, be the chief means of 
keeping his contemporary celebrity as a statesman from total obli- 
vion. Such, indeed, must be the fate of, the ablest man who con- 
descends to enter the field of politics avowedly 4 an ignoramus / 
and as avowedly rehdy to take up and defend, upon grounds sug- 
gested by others, any thesis which the party he belongs to may 
think proper to advance. 

Mr. Moore appears to have no hesitation in confessing that 
Sheridan acted with lainenjtable want of principle and good faith 
in regard to the most important questions of domestic policy which 
divided the nation and the legislature during his time, i/rank 
indeed, and of the frankest, is the view which the author of 
‘ Captain l!ock’ gives us of his present hero's advocacy of the 
Roman-Catholic claims. It is known to all that, from the com- 
mencement of his public life, Sheridan professed himself to be the 
devoted friend of the Catholics, and convinced that their eman- 
cipation w as not only just in itself, but necessary to the salvation 
of die empire; and it is also well known that in one of his very 
last speeches in parliament, lie said these words — 4 I will never 
give my vote to any administration that opposes the question of 
Catholic Emancipation ; — in fine, I think the cas^ of Ireland a 
paratnount consideration / Such were Mr. Sheridan’s* Avowed opi- 
nions at the commencement, and such were they also at* the. close 
of his career. But what were they when he was called upon to 
act l Everyone knows that Mr. Sheridan joined the anti-Ca- 
tholic administration of Lord Sidmouth; or made, to borrow Mr. 

• Moore’s unaffected phraseology, 

< one of those convenient changes of opinion by whick statesmen can 
accommodate themselves to the passing hue of the treasury-bench, as 
naturally aS the eastern insect does to the colour of the leaf on which it 
feeds J % 

Again, what was his feeling in 1806, wh(*n a Whi«j administra- 
tion was turned out of office, chiefly, if not entirely, in consequence • 
of their taking up the Catholic question? 

4 It is sometimes/ says his honest biographer, 4 a misfortune to men 
of wit, that they put their opinions* in a form to be remembered. We 
might, perhaps, have been ignorant of the keen , but worldly view wlpch 
Mr. Sheridan, on this occasion, took of the hardihood* of his colleagues, 

op 4 if 
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if he had not himself expressed it in*a form so por^ible to the memory. 
“ He had often,” he said, “ heard of people knocking out thcir^hrains 
against a wall, but never before knew of any one building a wall ex- 
pressly for the purpose/' ' 

‘ It nmst # bc owned that, though far too sagacious and liberal not to be 
deeply impressed with the justice of the claims advanced by the Catholics, 
he was not altogether disposed to go those generous lengths in their 
favour, of which Mf. Fox and a few others of their less calculating friends 
were capable. It was his avowed opinion, that though the measure, 
whenever brought forward, should be supported and enforced by the whole 
weight of the party, they ought never so far to identify or encumber 
themselves with it, as tq make its adoption a sine fpta non of their ac- 
ceptance or retention of office.’ ! ! ! * 0 

Such is the comment: — But Mr. Moore has selected Mr. She- 
ridan to hear upon this occasion a greater blame than, we belie\e, 
if the whole truth were told, he is fairly liable to. No wcil-iu- 
fonned person can be ignoiunt of the mode in which the Roman- 
Catholic question w r as juggled by tlio Whig administration of 
180(i. As long as Mr. i/ox lived it w as kept quiet by his autho- 
rity, and the measure which was proposed after his death, and 
which ultimately led to the dissolution of the cabinet, was a mere 
half- measure, miserably calculated for the purpose of maintaining 
at once the empty praise of consistency and the solid pudding of 
office. The measure, like most other half-measures, failed: and 
it is rather too hard that Sheridan, who had no share iu the de- 
termination of the cabinet, but on the contrary laughed at it, 
should be charged not merely as a particeps crimhiis, but as the 
chief olfgndec, and prominent betrayer of the Roman-Catholic 
cause. 

We nufy liere notice an incidental topic which Mr. Moore 
thinks* fri to handle with, w>c think, the same neglect of living 
feelings, for which he is too often answcrabfc; but as the subject 
is of notoriety, and in some degree publiei juris, and as Mr. 
Moore attributes to his hero blame which he does not merit, we 
shall simply observe that when he represents Mr. Sheridan (vol, i.* 
p. 47S.) as successfully’ invited to make a certain statement in the 
House of Commons, concerning Mrs. Fitzhcrbert, which Lord 
Giey had previously been asked, and, from lofty feelings, had 
declined, to make — the 'imputation of mean subserviency is cast 
on Mr. <Sheridan without the smallest justice. W e may safely 
appeal to .Earl Grey whether he ever had any opportunity, such 
as Mr. Moore describes, of showing his * unaccommodating high*- 
mindednesscin collision with royalty’? Whatever Mr. Sheridan 
did, he did ex mero motu of his /)wn mind. His interference in 
all probability arose from his personal regard for a beautiful and 
afflicted hidy-»-aided, perhaps, by a natural apprehension of any- 
thing that might by possibility disturb the unity of his .party; aud, 

* after 
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after all, we do no % t see in Mr* Sheridan’s expressions in regard 
to Mgs. Fitzherbert anything like a corroboration of the absurd* 
rumours which Mr. Moore has thought fit to recall to public notice. 

As to the great matter of Parliamentary Reform, Mr. Mtoore’s 
account of his hero is, if possible, stilltaore explicitly discreditable 
than in regal’d to the Roman-Catholic cause. • 

Mlis first appearance before the public as a politteal character was in 
conjunction with Mr, Fox, at the beginning of the yeai* 1780, when the 
famous resolutions on the state of the representation, signed by Mr. 
Fox as chairman of the Westminster committee, together with a report 
on the same subject 1 from the sub-committee* signed by Sheridan, were 
laid before the public. Annual parliaments ana universal suffrage were 
the professed objects of this meeting; and the first of the resolutions, 
subscribed by Mr. Fox, stated that “ annual parliaments are the un- 
doubted right of the people of England.” 

* Notwithstanding this strong declaration, it may be doubted whether 
Sheridan was, any more than J\[r. Fox , a very sincere friend to the prin- 
ciple of reform ; and the manner in which he masked his disinclination or 
indifference to it was strongly characteristic both of his humour and his 
tact. Aware that the wild scheme of Cartwright and others, which these 
resolutions recommended, was wholly impracticable, he always took re- 
fuge in it when pressed upon the subject, and would laughingly advise 
his political friends to do the same: — “ Whenever any one/’ he would 
say, “ proposes to you a specific plan of reform, always answer that you 
are for nothing short of annual parliaments and universal suffrage — there 
you arc safe. 7 ' lie also hud evident delight, when talking on this ques- 
tion, in referring to a jest of Burke, who said that there had arisen a 
new party of reformers, still more orthodox than the rest, who thought 
annual parliaments far from being sufficiently frequent, and who, found- 
ing themselves on the latter words of the statute of Edward III., that “ a 
parliament shall be holden every year once, and more often* if need he” 
were known by the denomination of the Ojtener- if-necd-be.s. ( i For my 
part,” lie would add, ifc relating this, “ I am an Oftencr-if-neecif-be. * 
Even when most serious on the subject (for, to the last * he professed 
himself a •warm friend to reform) his arguments had the air of being 
ironical and insidious. To annual parliaments and universal suffrage, he 
would say, the principles of representation natui^iliy and necessarily led — 
any less extensive proposition was abase compromise, and a dereliction 
of right ; and the first encroachment on the people was the act of Henry 
VI., which limited the power of election to forty-shilling freeholders 
within the county, whereas the real right w f a$ in the " outrageous and 
excessive” number of people* by whom the preamble recites ‘that the 
choice had been made of late. Such were the arguments # fcy which he 
affected to support his c&use, and it is not difficult to detect the^eyes of 
the snake glistenyig from under them.’ , * $ 

That Mr* Moore, who perceives in Mr. Pitt’s eloquence a 
strong resemblance to ‘ the trumpet of Misen^s,’ and is put in 
miud of * a peacock’s tail’ by the multifarious brilliancy of Mr. 

Sheridan’s 
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Sheridan’s accomplishments, slufrild discover f the eyes of a snake 
’ glistening’ under the liberality of the reforming speeches in ques- 
tion, no one can wonder. l3ut Sheridan is not the only Whig 
Reformer in whom he detects the antetype of that old incarnation 
of cunning, falsehood, malignity and meanness. 

f It is* (iaysMr. Moore) ‘ a proof of the little zeal which Mr. Fox felt 
at this period ( 1792 ) on the subject of reform, that he withheld the 
sanction of his name from a society to which so many of his most inti- 
mate political friends belonged. Some notice was taken in the house of 
this symptom of backwardness in the cause $ and Sheridan, in replying to 
the insinuation, said that t( they wanted not the signature of his right 
honourable friend to assure them of his concurrence. They had liis bond 
in the steadiness of his political principles and the integrity of his heart.’' 
Mr. Fox himself, however, gave a more definite explanation of the cir- 
cumstance. w He might be asked,” he said, “ why his name was not on 
the list of the society for reform ? His reason was, that though he saw 
great and enormous grievances, he did npt see the remedy.” It is to be 
doubted, indeed, whether Mr. Fox ever fully admitted the principle upon 
which the demand for a reform is founded. When he afterwards 
espoused the question so warmly, it seems to have been merely as one of 
those weapons caught up in the heat of a warfare , in which liberty itself 
appeared to him too imminently endangered, to admit of the considera- 
tion of any abstract principle*, except that summary one of the right of 
resistance to power abused.' 

From this Mr. Moore returns again to Sheridan : — 

* It may be concluded that, though far more ready than liis friend to 
inscribe reform upon the banner of the party, he had even still less made up 
his mind as to the practicability or expediency of the measure. Look- 
ing upon' it as a question, the agitation of which was useful to liberty, and 
at tk&Samc tupe counting upon the improbability of its objects being ac- 
complished, 'he adopted at once the most speculative of all the plans that had 
been .proposed, and flattered himself that he tbps secured the benefit of 
the general ^principle, without risking the inconvenience of any of the 
practical details.’ 

Such is Mr. Moore’s humiliating confession! and yet it is of 
these very men — these^ clear spirited’ gentlemen, who * inscribed 
reform upoq their banner,’ without having * made up their minds 
either as to the practicability or expediency of the measure:’ it 
is to these upright and jingle-minded statesmen, whrf at a period 
of unprecedented peril, foreign and, domestic — at the moment 
when Prance was revelling in the first bloody orgies of her revo- 
lution, anatraitors and atheists were banding themselves from one 
end of this country to the other for the overthrow of the throne 
and 4he altar — it is to thte heroic patriots whd thus and then 
attempted to gull the populace M England in the hope that they 
.tqight shake a leister from his desk — it is to them that this very 
author, after* having so openly recorded the looseness of their 
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principles, modestly thinking hit£self entitled to fill both trumpets , 
of Franc, calls upon this .nation to devote eternal and unbounded 
gratitude. 

‘ Never indeed, 1 the rapturous historian exclaims, ' never ’indeed 
can England be sufficiently grateful to the few patriot spirits of that 
period, to whose courage and eloquence she owes the high station of free- 
dom yet left to her : who, however much they 

inay have sometimes sacrificed to false views of expediency, and, by com- 
promise with friends and coalition with foes, too often weakened their 
hold upon public confidence ; however the attraction of the court may 
have sometimes matfe them librate in their orbft, were yet the saving lights 
of liberty in those times, and alone preserved t7ie ark of the constitution 
from foundering in the foul and troubled waters that encompassed it.' — 
vol. ii. p. 345. 

Brilliant lights, indeed, Uiey were. They were false lights, 
however, and ' the pilot that weathered the storm/ did so only by 
avoiding the rocks upon which one moment’s following of their 
guidance would have thrust his bark. 

Of Sheridan’s personal influence on the political affairs of his 
party not the least important instance was one upon which Dr. 
Watkins throws no light, and Mr. Moore very little — we allude to 
an occurrence which constituted the proximate cause of personal 
alienation between Burke and Sheridan, and which had besides 
a considerable effect upon the general course of affairs at a very 
delicate crisis. In this transaction it is fair to say that no blame 
attaches to Sheridan, except perhaps that of a little imprudence. 
In introducing his history of the Regency Question in 1739, Mr. 
Moore takes care to inform us that, 

* On an occasion which may he called a Regency Qut%tipp, Ovid re- 
presents the Deity of Light as crowned with movable rays wlych might 
be put off when too strong or dazzling 

and proceeds to dispute the wisdom of the Whigs iif adopting a 
theory different from that of Ovid ! In the course of his narrative 
# hc mentions the celebrated letter addressed by the Prince of 
* Wales to Mr. Pitt; and occupies two of his pages with a dis- 
cussion as to the probabilities of its having been ’drawn up by 
Mr. Burks, Sir Gilbert Elliot, or Sheridan. He expresses his 
opinion that ‘ there are, besides the merits of the production, 
but very scanty grounds for the supposition that it wgp written 
, by Burke.’ * 

* So little,' Mr. Moore proceeds, < was he at that period In those 
habits of confidence with the prince, which would entidc him to be 
selected for such a task in preference to Sheridan, that but eight or ten 
days before the date of this letter (»>an. 2.) he had declared in the House 
of Commons, that “ he knew as little of the inside|*f Carlton House* as 
be did of Buckingham House.’ 1 Indeed, the violent stafe of this extra- % 

ordinary 
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ordinary man’s temper* during tjie*. whole of the discussions and pro- 
* ceedings on the Regency, would have rendered hiin, even bad his intimacy 
with the Prince been closer, an unfit person for the composition of*a docu- 
ment requiring so much caution , temper, and delicacy / 

/ The conjecture that Sir Gilbert Elliot was the author is/ he 
proceeds, somewhat more plausible/ But the final conclusion is 
drawn in favour of Sheridan — various authorities are formally 
quoted in support of this judgment; and so ends page 52 of 
the second volume of Mr. Moore's Memoir. 

But ere he wrote page 53 new lights broke in upon the mind 
of our historian, who, f>y the way, lias acted rtithcr unskilfully iu 
giving us so many hints as to the trivial manner in \jhich he 
thinks historians ought to prepare themselves for the exercise of 
their grave function. " First of all he resolved to ask the opinion of 
* a person above all others qualified by relationship of talent to “ speak 
to” the mighty spirit of Burke, in whatever shape the u Royal Dane” 
may appear.* * 

Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion was in favour of his cousin 4 the 
Royal Dane/ and this opinion stimulated Mr. Moore to still more 
diligent inquiry before lie ventured to indite page 54. This in- 
quiry produced a contemporary letter written by Sir Gilbert 
Elliot which at length settled the question. 4 It was originally 
(says he) Burke's — altered a little, hut not improved, by Sheridan 
and others/ — (p. 54.) 

Now Mr. Moore might have erased pages 51, 52, and 53, if 
he had had a mind, and given us at once the fact as stated by Lord 
Minto. # However he chose, he tells us, 4 to leave what he had 
writtgp as a memorial of the fallacy of all such conjectures — 
and vrith •stidn candour who can find fault? But we must con- 
fess that the note to the passage in which this apology for the 
retention of his own unfortunate conjectures is contained, does 
somewhat surprize us. • 

* It is/ says Mr. Moore, * amusing to observe how tastes differ ; — the 
following is the opinion entertained of this letter by a gentleman, who, I 
understand and can easily believe, is an old established Reviewer. After 
mentioning tliat it was attributed to the pen of Burke, he adds, — 44 The 
story, however, does not seem entitled to much credit, foii the internal 
character of the paper is teo vapid and heavy for the genius of Burke* 
whose ardent mind would assuredly have diffused vigour, into the com- 
position, 4 a^d the correctness of whose judgment would as certainly have 
Presented it from the charge of inelegance and grammatical deficiency.” 
—Dr. Watkins, Lfe of Sheridan. 

* Such’— Mr. Moore adds— in nine cases out of ten; are the periodical 

guides of public taste.* ! ! ! t , 

t We are really at a loss to account for the mighty self-gratulation 
• hi 
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in which Mr. Moore indulges on this occasion. The old Re- 
viewer (Mr. Moore "will call Dr.*Watkins by any name rather than * 
that of an historian) undoubtedly made a sad blunder in considering 
the letter which Burke did write, and which all the world admires, 
as so badly written that Burke could lufre had nothing to Jo with it: 
but the Reviewer of the Reviewer was not so very much more 
happy when— -left as yet to his own ingenuityr-he pronounced 
Burke to have been unfit for the composition of «the letter, and 
hesitated between Sir Gilbert Elliot and his own hero, neither of 
whom, most assuredly, could ever have penned one complete para- 
graph of that mastbrly and most dignified* composition. * 

Sir Qilbei t Elliot, however, does not devclope the influence 
which this letter had on the personal relations of Burke and Sheri- 
dan. The truth is, that the letter as it came front the hands of 
Burke contained several passages and expressions so violent as to 
require some alteration. Mr. Sheridan suggested some amend* 
incuts, and although the epistle in its altered state was not sub- 
mitted to the original author’s eye with any of the real corrector’s 
handwriting upon it, the vanity of Sheridan betrayed the secret to 
Burke’s perspicacity. lie defended the new clauses at a meeting 
(an after-dinner meeting?) at Burlington House with a zeal in which 
Burke detected the stirrings of self-love; Mr. Fox too approved 
the amendments — and Burke from that hour hated Sheridan* 
The author of the Duenna had been invited, and had presumedy 
to tamper with the ‘ golden sentences’ of the modern Tully. 
Such, in the opinion of the best informed of their mutual friends, 
was the origin of that alienation. Probably other cjiuse^ of dif- 
ference may have supervened, but on the whole the blame must 
be, in as far as we are informed, charged upon Mr. fiwke. 

But though we admit Mr. Burke to have been so fa? in the 
wrong, we must beg feave to dissent altogether from Mr. Moore 
When he endeavours to attribute that great mail’s separation from 
his party at the breaking out of the French revolution, to his having 
been personally irritated by one circumstance and mortified by ano- 
ther. Mr. Moore may be assured that Mr.* Burke and the brench 
revolution are not to be so easily disposed of. It is not by Mr* 
Moore’s hand, nor in Mr. Sheridan’s history, that such a man, 
or such an event, can be discussed. The enormities of the 
French revolution Mr. Burke, with the prophetic eye of.genius, 
foresaw, *aud with a warning voice denounced. It \vi! when the 
modern Whigs espoused the Frcncli revolution, and made 1 coin- 
niou cause with those pseudo-apostfcs of freedom,, who, after 
flooding the streets of Paris witlj noble and ignoble blood, mur- 
dered their king, and denied their God : it was then, and not till 

• then. 
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then, that Mr. Burke appealed ffom the Foxes and Sheridans to 
.the old Whigs of 1688. # 9 

Mr. Sheridan’s desertion of his party ' in 1802 we have already 
noticed — his alienation from his political friends in 1806, which we 
have also observed upon, seems, we know not why, to havcbecnstill 
more furiously resented. It is fair, however, that since we happen 
to have the mean^ of doing so, we should let our readers hear the 
mucli-abuscd apostate’s apology for himself. 

* I have seen Sheridan weep two or three times (says Lord 
Byron*) : it may be that he was maudlin, but this only rendered 
it more ‘affecting, for who would see * 

( From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow < 

And Swift expire a driveller and a show?’ 

* Once I saw him cry at Robins, the auctioneer’s, after a splendid 
dinner full of great names and high spirits. I had the honour of 
sitting next to Sheridan. The occasion of his tears was some 
observation on the staunchness of the Whigs in resisting office 
and keeping to their principles. Sheridan turned round: Sir, it 
is easy for my Lord G. or Earl G. or Marquis B. or Lord H. 
with thousands upon thousands a year, some of it either directly 
derived or inherited in sinecures or acquisitions from the public 
money, to boast of their patriotism and keep aloof from tempta- 
tion ; but they do not know from what temptations those have 
kept aloof who had equal pride, at least equal talent, and not un- 
equal passions, and nevertheless knew not, in the course of their 
lives, what it was to have a shilling of their own — and in saying 
this , he jVEPy.’ 

With whatever charity we may be disposed to regard Sheridan’s 
conduct omtllis occasion after the lapse of so many years — we 
cannot wonder that it should have shaken his reputation with the 
party whom lie deserted or ridiculed, aud wifn the nation at large, 
who never had any great faith iu his sincerity or consistency^ 
but it was not till six years after that he inflicted, with his owu 
hand, the final fatal blow which for ever ruined him not only as a« 
politician, but as aman’of integrity. Mr. Moore, in his narrative 
of the negotiations that followed Mr. Percival’s death tells the 
disgraceful story iu language which we cannot do better than 
adopt. * 

‘ Lord ‘Yarmouth, it^is well known, stated in the House of Commons 
that he had tbmmunicated to Mr. Sheridan the intention of the house- 
hold to fesign, with the view of having that intention conveyed to Lord 
Grey and Lorjl Grenville, and t^us removing the sole ground upon which 
these noble lords objected to the acceptance of office. Not only, how- 
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ever, did Sheridan endeavour to dissuade the noble Vice- Chamberlain 
from resigning, but, w\th an unfairness of dealing which admits, I own, 
of no vindication, he withheld from the two leaders of Opposition the 
intelligence thus meant to be conveyed to them 5 and, when questioned 
by Mr. Tierney as to the rumoured intentions of the household to resign, 
offered to bet five hundred guineas that thlre was no such step in con- 
templation/ — (vol. ii. p. 426 .)* * 

Mr. Moore goes oa to say that he considers this as * the only 
indefensible part of the whole public life of Sheridan/ We have 
already seen with what indifference Mr. Moore treats that dis- 
honesty towards what was called the caus’9 of the people^which 
lie admits to have characterized Sheridan’s^couduct throughout, 
as to the question of*reform in parliament. That deliberate and 
systematic fraud at least endangered the fortunes and the lives of 
multitudes, to say nothing of the peril in which it might have 
involved — nay even yet may involve — the constitution of England. 
But the single stippressio very of 1812 prevented Earl Grey from 
being minister — and that, in the opinion of Mr. Moore, was so 
much the more serious evil, that in comparison w ith its proximate 
cause, every other enormity appears venial. So much for the 
‘ saving lights of liberty/ So much more important than ' the 
cause of the people’ do ‘ the friends of Jtlie people’ consider those 
lordly oflener-if-need-be-ers, whom Mr. Moore, in his usiial Pistol 
vein, describes as the ‘fortresses that ornament and defend the 
frontier of democracy / 

It is very painful to us to be compelled to make even the 
slightest allusion to the style in which, throughout the whole of his 
book, but more especially towards the close of it, Mr* Moore has 
felt himself entitled to introduce the name and comment upon the 
personal conduct of one whom, as a living and reigning pfincc, (to 
say nothing of any other considerations,) every constitutional 
principle, every English sentiment, and every rule pf literary 
‘custom and courtesy ou^ht to have effectually protected from 
such treatment. What kind of right has Mr. Moore, under the 
pretence of writing the life of Mr. Sheridan, to dra<* before the 
public the private life and confidential communications of any 
living person? We really believe that such an inroad on the 
peace of society is unexampled. Lord Holland, an authority to 
which Mr. Moore professes much deference, might have taught 
him better. His lordship, in defending his publication of Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs, says, * no man is now alive whose character or 

* To this charge, solemnly preferred against hiiiLin the House of Cotmuous by Mr. 
Tierney, Sheridan answered by 4 a fool bom jest.' ' Aye/ said he, 4 buf did I offer to 
stake the money ?* and in the laugh which *)iis bitter joke both on his sincerity and 
his fortunes excited, Sheridan appeared to fancy that he had stifled the voice of public 
r ‘probation. « 

conduct 
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conduct is the subject of praise or censure in these Memoirs ” W e 
need not draw the inference; burl we will say 'that if such conduct 
be unfair towards any man, it is absolutely indecent and tfhjnsti- 
fiabfe towards one whose Very station ought to protect him from 
such attacks, if it were onty because it precludes him from the 
redress which is open to the rest of mankind. There is in the 
general tone of Mr. Moore’s language, in the passages we refer 
to, a sort of heavy sneer, the taste of which — for we shall not 
trouble ourselves with any thing besides — must, we think, be ex- 
tremely offensive to all who are likely to peruse the work of so 
very periphrastic, figurative, and erudite a penman. It is highly 
edifying to find the 'author of the ‘ Two-penny Post-bag’ and 
these * Memoirs of Sheridan,’ sighing over the departed politeness 
of 9 political satire/ and lamenting that, in the evil days upon which 
he has fallen, ' the weapon of personality’ has been 9 chief f in 
vulgar hands, which ‘ have brought upon it a stain and disrepute 
that will long keep such writers as tlfose of the Rolliad and Anti- 
jacobin from touching it again.’ — (vol. i. p. 424.) 9 By no less 

shining powers than those’ (lie proceeds) * can a license so ques- 
tionable be either assumed or palliated/ We shall not enter into 
the delicate question about palliation; but some of our recent 
studies compel us to coiffess ourselves entirely of a different 
opinion from Mr. Moore as to the matter of fact point — by 
whom, namely, such license ‘ can be assumed. ’ 

But ‘ turning these jests out of service, let us talk in good 
earnest ’ — Mr. Moore, at p. 437. vol. ii. gives us an account of 
Sheridan’s unsuccessful attempt to be returned again for Stafford 
in 1MJ2; and goes on' to say — ‘ he was now left a lonely and help- 
less wiMjt'Upon the waters/ — 

* The«Prince Regent offered to bring him into parliament ; but the 
thought of returning to tlmt scene of his triumphs and his freedom, with 
the royal owner s mark, as it were, upon him, was more than he could 
bear — and he declined the offer. Indeed, miserable and insecure as bis 
life was now, when we consider the public humiliations to which he 
would have been expose^, between his ancient pledge to whiggisin amf 
his attachment and gratitude to royalty, it is not wonderful that he should 
have preferred even the alternative of avrc&ts and imprisonments to the 
risk of bringing upon his political name any further tarnfch iu such a 
struggle.’ 

- Now*— not only all this unfounded, but the very contrary is 

the truth. *IIis Royal Highness’s friends wished Mr. Sheridan 
to stand for Westminster on his old principles, and offered him 
every kind cf support. Mf. Sheridan’s own unconquerable neg- 
ligence and indolence defeated fhis project, and it was then, that 
tlje Prince Regent, prompted by feelings which it is impossible 
• not 
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not to honour, did give Mr. Sheridan more' direct assistance 
towards coining or^e more intft parliament. His Royal High-, 
ness did so, however, onr*Mr. Sheridan’s own earnest statement 
that it was his ambition to be in the House of Commons; ^nd so 
far from f declining the offer’ of wfyit was necessary for the pur- 
pose, upon the grounds of delicate feeling so prettily described by 
Mr. Moore, he accepted a considerable sum of money on the 
distinct understanding that it was to be applied*to the purpose in 
question; and so far was he from any apprehension that he was 
to bear the * owner’s mark ’ that, as some of Mr. Moore’s noble 
frieuds might ha^e told him,, the seat originally in contempla- 
tion was a whig seat , though, when that l&gociatiou failed, Mr. 
Sheridah commenced — or affected to commence — another about 
Wootton Basset. A contemporary journal* has already told the 
story as regards Wootton Basset, in ample detail; but adds, that 
Sheridan applied the money to his private uses, ‘ as he was war- 
ranted to do by the permission of the owner’ This last circum- 
stance is, we are sorry to say, entirely without foundation. Mr. 
Sheridan had no permission whatever to apply the sum placed at 
his disposal to any purpose but that for which it was expressly 
granted, and, indeed, so conscious was the unfortunate and fallen 
man how egregiously he had on this occasion deceived all his friends 
and abused the kindness of his royal patron, that a feeling of shame 
and remorse seemed ever after to weigh upon his mind, and it 
was observed, that he from that hour avoided, with a pertinacity 
which, in one point of view, does him credit, every opportunity — 
for opportunities were offered — of coming into the presence of his 
Royal Highness. 9 * 1 

A few pages farther on we find Mr. Moore descitbiyg mi- 
sery of Sheridan when he was arrested and thrown into a spuhging 
house, » 

' an abode which formed a sad contrast to those princely hulls of which 
he had so lately been the most favoured and brilliant guest, and which 
were possibly at that very moment lighted up and crowded with gay 
Company, vn mindful of him within those prison uplls.' ‘ Even in this situ- 
ation (Mr. Moore proceeds) the, sanguineness of his disposition did not 
desert him/ But * on returning home to Mrs. Sheridan (some arrange- 
ments having been nmde by Whitbread for his release) all bis fortitude 
forsook him, and he burst into a k$ng and passionate flood of weeping at 
the profanation, as he termed ?t, which his persoi^had suffered.’*— vol. ii. 
pp. 442-r 44<L 

Mr. .Moore should scarcely have written .these paragraphs 
without referring to the family or confidential friends* of the late 
Mr. Whitbread. Had he done g<>, he would have found that that 
gentleman, did* indeed, leave his dinner-table, and repair to tfye 

• Westminster Review, No. VI II. p. 405. 
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spunging-house, the moment Sheridan’s note was delivered to 
him ; but he would also have learned that before Mr. Whitbread 
— the first friend whom Sheridan applied to — could re«ch the 
placq of confinement, the person of Sheridan was already at 
liberty — in consequence of^the unsolicited and instantaneous in- 
terferencc^of Sheridan’s royal master, to whose ear a report of the 
transaction had beeu by some accident conveyed.* 

Our last notice of this part of Mr. Moore’s performance shall 
be equally short and equally conclusive. For the sake of clear- 
ness, however, we must quote a passage of some length from the 
historian’s narrative of the illness from which Sheridan never 
recovered. 9 


* While death w f as gaining fast on Sheridan, the miseries of his life 
were thickening round him also; nor did the last corner, in which he 
now lay down to die, afford him any asylum from the clamours of his 
legal pursuers. Writs and executions came in rapid succession, and bailiffs 
at length gained possession of his house.. It was about the beginning of 
May that Lord Holland, on being informed by Mr. Rogers (who was 
one of the very few that watched the going out of this great light with 
interest) of the dreary situation in which his old friend was lying , paid 
him a visit one evening, in company with Mr. Rogers, and by the cor- 
diality, suavity, and cheerfulness of his conversation, shed a charm round 
that chamber of sickness, winch, perhaps, no other voice but his own 
could have imparted 

‘ An evening or two after (Wednesday, May 15, 1816,) I was with 
Mr, Rogers when, on returning home, lie found the following affecting 
note upon his table: — 

‘ “ I find things settled so that 150/. will remove all difficulty. I am 
absolutely uifdonc and *broken-heartcd. I shall negotiate for the Plays 
successfully the course of a week, when all shall be returned. I have 
desired Falfbrdther to get back the Guarantee for thirty. They are going 
to put the carpets out of window, and break into Mrs. S/s room and 
take'me — for God’s sake let me see you. R. Ef'S.” 

c It was £oo late to do any thing when this note was received, bekig * 
then between twelve and one at night ; but Mr. Rogers and I walked 
down to Saville Row together, to assure ourselves that the threatened 
arrest had not yet been put in execution. A servant spoke to us out of 
the area, and* said that all was safe for the night, but that it was in- 
tended, in pursuance of this new proceeding, to paste bills over the front 
of the bouse next day. Op the following morning I was early with Mr. 
Rogers, and willingly undertook to be tlje bearer of a draft for 150/.+ 
to Saville {low. I found Mr. Sheridan good natured and cordial as 
ever; and, {hough he was then within a few weeks of his death, his 


•• It is, we adroit, possible, that about this period Mr. Sheridan may have been twice 
delivered front a spunging-house, ahd that on one of the occasions Mr. Whitbread v>& 
the deliverer. But even this would not ijpich alter the case of the writer whose para- 
graph about * princely halls,' &c. has been quoted in the text. 

« t ‘Lord Holland afterwards insisted upon paying the half of this sum, — which was 
not the first of the same amount that my liberal mend Mr. Rogers had advanced for 
Sheridan/ 
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voice bad not lost its fulness or strength, nor was that lustre, for which 
his eyes were so rehiarkable, diminished. lie showed, too, his usual 
sanguiheness of disposition in speaking of the price that he expected 
for his Dramatic Works, and of the certainty he felt of being able to 
arrange all his affairs, if his complaint would but suffer him to leave his 
bed. • 

f In the following month his powers began rapidly to fail him ; — 
his stomach was completely worn out, and could no longer bear any kind 
of sustenance. During the whole of this time, as far as 1 can learn, it 
does not appear that (with the exceptions l have mentioned) anyone of 
his noble or royal friends ever called at his t]por, or even scnt^io inquire 
after him ! * , 

‘ About this period* Doctor Bain received the following note from Mr. 
Vaughan: — “ My dear Sir, An apology in a case of humanity is scarcely 
necessary, besides I have the honour of a slight acquaintance with you. 
A friend of mine, hearing of our friend Sheridan’s forlorn situation, and 
that he has neither money or credit for a few comforts, has employed me 
to convey a small sum for his Use, through such channel as 1 think right, 

I can devise none better than through you. If 1 had had the good 
fortune to have seen you, I should have left for this purpose a draft for 
50/. Perhaps as much more might be had if it will be conducive to a 
good end — of course you must feel it is not for the purpose of satisfying 
troublesome people. I will say more toy^u if you will do me the honour 
of a call in your way to Saviile-street to-morrow. I am a mere agent .” ' 
&c 

f In his interview with Doctor Bain, Mr. Vaughan stated, that the 
sum thus placed at his disposal was, in all, 200/.;* and the proposition 
being submitted to Mrs. Sheridan, that lady, after consulting with some 
of her relatives, returned for answer that, as there was g sufficiency of 
means to provide all that was necessary for her husband’s comfort , as well as 
her own , she begged leave to decline the offer. * 

* Mr. Vaughan always said , that the donation , thus meant to w be doled 

out , came from a Royal % hand ; — but this is hardly credible. It would he 
safer, perhaps, to let the suspicion rest upon that gentleman’s memory, 
of having indulged his own benevolent disposition in this disguise, than 
to suppose it possible that so scanty and reluctant a benefaction was the 
sole mark of attention accorded by a “ gracious Prince and Master” 
to the last, death-bed wants of one of the most 'accomplished and faithful 
servants, that Royalty ever yet raised or ruined by its smiles. When 
the philosopher Anaxagoras lay dying for want of sustenance, his great 
pupil, Pericles, sent him a sum of money. “Take it back," said 
Anaxagoras — “ if he wished to keep the lamp alive, he ought; tq have 
administered the oil before!" * • •• 

* About the middle of June, the attention and sympathy of tho Public 

were, for the first time, awakened to the desolate situation of Sheridan, 
by an article that* appeared in the Mornifig Post, — writtetf, as I under- 
stand, by a gentleman, who, though on no very cordial terms with him, 
, : r T“* 

* 1 Mr. Vaughan -did not give Doctor Bain to understand that he fas authorized to 
go beyond the 200/. ; but, in a conversation which I had with him n year or two after, 
in contemplation of this Memoir , he told me t/wf a further supply was intended 
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forgot every other feeling in a generous pity for bis fate, and in honest 
'indignation against those who now deserted hiift. “Oh delay not,” 
said the writer, without naming the person to whom he alluded-^ 4 * delay 
not to draw aside the curtaiu within which that proud spirit hides ijts 
sufferings/'. He then adds, *rith a striking anticipation of what after- 
wards happened : — “Prefer ministering in the chamber of sickness to 
mustering at 4 The splendid sorrows that adorn the hearse;' I say. Life 
and,' Succour against Westminster Abbey and a Funeral!” * 

* This article produced a strong and general sensation, and was 
reprinted in the same paper the following day. Its effect, too, was soon 
visible in the calls made^at Sheridan's door, and in the appearance of 

such names as the Duly; of York, the Duke of Argfyle, &c among 

the visitors. But it was now too late, &c. . . . < . . On the; following 
Saturday the Funeral took place. The Pall-bearers were the Duke of 

Bedford, &c. &c Where were they all, these Royal and Noble 

persons, who now crowded to “ partake the gale" of Sheridan’s glory ; 
where were they all, while any life remained to him ? This is a subject 
on which it is difficult to speak with patience. If the man was un- 
worthy of the commonest offices of humanity while he lived, why all 
this parade of regret and homage over his tomb ?’ 

This quotation is a long one; but it was necessary to place the 
whole statement at once before the eye of the reader ere we called 
on him to consider, along tvith us, coolly and dispassionately, the 
conduct of the gentleman who has thought fit to write and to pub- 
lish it. 

Mr. Moore has obviously three distinct objects in view in this 
elaborate narrative; firstly, and chiefly, to create an impression 
that the abject poverty and misery of Sheridan’s death-bed were 
well known to the Fringe Regent, and that his Royal Highness 
did noth\qg,«or at all events nothing worthy either of himself or of 
Sheridan, tor the relief of the dying man : secondly, to charge the 
Wwgs with cruel and shameful neglect of Mr. Sheridan under 
the same circumstances: and thirdly, to separate from the Wliig. 
party on this occasion one or two of its members, and contrast 
» their fidelity and generosity with the carelessness and meanness 
of all the rest. * w * 

In reference to all the individuals whom the statement attacks, 
it must, in the first place, be observed, that Mr. Moorg himself dis- 
tinctly says, 4 public attention ’ was, for the first time , called to the 
melancholy circumstances of Sheridan’s death-bed by a para- 
graph which appeafed in the newspapers 4 about the middle of 
June*’ The noble Whigs whom Mr. Moore abuses called at his 
door, according to the saipe authority, immediately upop the ap- 
pearance of the paragraph — and called too late \o be of any real 
service, Sheridan dying on the r 7th of July. Now Mr. Moore's 
Own book accounts most amply and satisfactorily for a cessation of 
personal intimacy between Sheridan and the leading men of the 

-* party 
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party which Sheridan had fatally injured and foully betrayed in 
1812. Sheridan continued to live, and actually died, in a fine* 
house in a fashionable street ; his family never gave any hint of his 
lamentable condition, but, on the contrary, denied, on all«occa- 
sions, that he was in need of any personal comforts.* The friend, 
Mr. Rogers, to whom alone ho appears to have revealed any part 
of his distress, gave him exactly the sum, and np more, which he 
named as necessary for a particular purpose, and, according to 
Mr. Moore's statement, did not communicate the fact of Sheri- 
dan’s distress, except to two persons — namely, Lord Holland, 
who did no more than subsequently take 1 on himself one half of 
the expense, (viz. £7 5,) which he, Mr. Rogers, had already in- 
curred — and Mr. Moore himself, who did no more than carry Mr. 
Rogers’ cheque to Saville Row. Why did not Mr. Rogers, Lord 
Holland and Mr. Moore, who alone appear to have been in 
communication with Saville-Row — why did not they tell what 
they knew? Why did they leave it to the writer in the Morning 
Post to inform the public of the facts of the case for Ihefrst time 
in the middle of June? The only charitable conclusion (and We 
are sure the just one) is, that even these gentlemen, ' the only 
individuals whose friendship had not f waited for the call of vanity 
to display itself,’ were altogether ignorant of the real nature of She- 
ridan’s circumstances until the paper in the Morning Post brought 
the matter before the public. 

But it is, as we have seen, on the conduct of one illustrious 

f erson, that our historian pours the fullest vial of his indignation. 

f it were worth while to criticize the mere nyinner of.,perpetrating 
an outrage such as this, we might ask Mr. Moore to explain w'liy, 
in his text, he treats the story of his sovereign’s interference as an 
incredible fiction, and yet in his note — upon the very same* page — 
distinctly admits himself to have communicated upon the subject 
with Mr. Taylor Vaughan, ‘ in contemplation of this Memoir,’ 
and to have been assured by that gentleman, not only of the fact, 
•but of some, at least, of the circumstances of that interference ? 
We should like to hear the gentleman whb talks so loftily about 
vulgar satire and degenerated personality explain this matter; — 
but that is? a trifle. Mr. Moore, according to his own account, 
knew that two. hundred pounds were offered to Dr. Bain, and that 
• a further supply was intended.’ A very ^little inquiry indeed 

* * 1 sent, a few days before be died, for liis own man, who -was in attendance on 
him during the whcjle of his illness, and whom I knew to bcYnthfully attached to his 
master. He can testify that I entreated him to inform me if his masu£ was in want of 
any comforts, for with any thing my meap^ would, afford I would furnish him ; but not 
tp Jet him or the family know it came from n\e. John assured me that his master was 
in want of nothing, and that those who had reported to the contrary, and made *up 
libellous and injurious tales upon the subject, spoke falsely, and were base calunjni* # 
atom.*— Kelly** Retniniscencet, rol. ii. p. SO?. 
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would have put him in possession of the fact, that not only 
4 a further supply was intended/ but no limit Whatever was affixed 
to the supply in question by its royal donor. His Royal high- 
ness had not seen Mr. Sheridan for years, became Mr. Sheridan 
chose that it should be scft He dreamed no more than Mr. 
Rogers or toy Lord Holland, or any man in his senses would have 
done, of engaging to pay the debts, universally believed to be 
enortnous, of die man on whom his princely bounty had been 
lavished in vain during half a life-time ; but he, the instant he was 
informed^ of Sheridan’s real circumstances, desired that every re- 
lief should be immediately administered. Hi& Royal Highness 
desired that any sum or sums necessary for this purpose should be 
furnished from his privy purse — and Mr. Vaughan was to apply 
such sums as he from time to time should think proper, nor had 
he any other limit or instruction than that he was not to disclose 
the source of a benefaction which, it was apprehended, Sheridan’s 
consciousness of having so lately abused the Prince’s generosity 
might have rendered painful to his feelings. 

The whole truth of this story, however, has never as yet been 
told. The fact is, that Mr. Taylor V aughan was requested, in the 
first instance, to be the bearer of £500 from Carlton House to 
Saville Row. He refused, saying that any such sum was altoge- 
ther needless for the only purpose which any rational friend of 
Sheridan’s could have in view at the moment, and he ultimately 
was persuaded, with difficulty, to take even £200. How much of 
that sum he actually carried to Saville Row is uncertain — the 
business «wast left entirely to his discretion; — but that he did 
carry a considerable part of it thither, and that that part, whatever 
it might be, was accepted there, on the instant, is certain. 
Sonm tilne elapsed before Mr. Vaughan returned to Colonel 
M'Mahon with his £ 200 , and told how the money had at first been 
received — how he had witnessed with his own eyes the beneficial 
effects of the application of that money — and how, suspicions and 
pride having been afterwards awakened, money had by some means * 
or other been .raised by the family, and the debt that actually had 
been incurred extinguished by a repayment into his hands. These 
are the facts of the case, and we happen to have ascertained that 
these were perfectly known from the period of Sheridan’s death 
to several persons with whom Mr. Moore might have communi- 
cated, qnd ought to have communicated, ere he wrote the last 
chapter of his Memoirs of Sheridan. 

Thus closed in darkness dnd degradation the cafeer of a man 
who, had his principles been as firmed as his original feelings were 
exquisite and his talents splendid, might have bequeathed to pos- 
terity one of the noblest of English names. That Sheridan was 
at heart a bad man we never shall believe, but, on the contrary, 
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have no doubt that his history might be terminated not unsuitably 
in the .words with \\|iich Johnson sums up the Life of Savage;* 
* negligence and irregularity long continued make wit ridiculous 
and genius contemptible.’ The embarrassment of his pecuniary 
affairs, the fruit of his original want of capital and of»his subse- 
quent obstinate neglect of every rational rule of conduct, appears 
to us to have led him through debauchery on Jo profligacy, and 
gradually worked like poison on a mind originally cast in nature’s 
happiest mould, until at length the temper was soured* and em- 
bittered, and at the same time the power to distinguish between 
right and wrong allhost extinguished amidst recollections of shame, 
scenes of abasement, and prospects of gloom. But we are glad 
to drop the veil over the errors of departed genius 

The works of Dr. Watkins and Mr. Moore are, as it appears 
to us, inexplicably, and almost equally, deficient in anecdotes of 
Mr. Sheridan’s private history. The absurd notion that politics 
were the principal concern to be dealt with, seems to have in- 
fluenced both authors in the same unfortunate manner. The 
stateliness of their historical vein stoops reluctantly to even the 
occasional record of the personal adventures or domestic habits 
of their hero, although these were precisely the matters that ought 
to have occupied the chief part of their attention. 

We have already made one or two citations from * the Remi- 
niscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, and the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,’ and we have no hesitation iu saying, 
that the reader will find more numerous and far more happy 
sketches of Sheridan’s personal manners — u>ore illusljatiqns of his 
character and of his wit — in that little work than in all the four 
elaborate volumes of Dr. Watkins and Mr. Moore p»*4 together. 
Mr. Kelly’s book is. in truth, a highly amusing one throughout, 
and indeed we consider it as by far the best addition that has 'been 
made to our theatrical history since the time of Colley Cibber’s 
Apology. Some anecdotes, new to us at least, and highly divert- 
ing, occur also in the compilation entitled 4 Slieridaniana.’ 

We have scarcely left ourselves room fo say a word in regard 
to Sheridan as a dramatist ; but it gives us pleasure to be able to 
state that dn this head Mr. Moore has satisfied almost every ex- 
pectation which the announcement of Ins work excited. Here he 
has written not only con a more and with all Requisite means of in- 
formation, but in total freedom from the operatic!? of certain 
feelings that have influenced, unhappily enough* his narrative of 
many passages* both in the private and in the political life of his 

» 1 * — -■ — 

* * Sheridan’s humour, or rather wit, was always saturnine and sometimes savage. 
He never laughed, at least that I saw, and I watched him.* So says Lord Byron inthis 
MS. Diary already quoted. How different a picture would LordUyron have drawn 
had he l^nown Sheridan in his earlier days! « * 1 
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hero; and the consequence is, that, in spite of its general style, 
there is one part of his History of SheridaSi which will ^lways 
gratify critical curiosity. 

W<? cannot at present follow Mr. Moore into the details of this, 
the most valuable, part of life book. The principal novelty which 
he brings Out (and he illustrates it very copiously) is the painful 
and laborious process of polishing through which Mr. Sheridan’s 
dramatic works passed before he ever ventured to submit them 
to the public eye. It appears that his parliamentary speeches, such 
of them^as made auy sort of impression, were prepared with the 
same elaborate carefulness. The most amusing discoveries relate 
to the wit of Sheridan ; his management of which reminds one of 
the parsimony in pecuniary matters that not unfreqitently marks 
the conduct of the richest men. He seems to have recorded good 
tilings in his common-place book with an accuracy of which we 
could not have suspected him, and jiravvn upon these selected 
stores with great caution and moderation, and without the least 
tendency to improvident expenditure. The story of the Scotch 
dramatic author, who, when Garrick assured him his genius lay 
neither for tragedy nor comedy, insisted on knowing * where the 
deil it did lie?’ lurked in Sheridan’s scrap-book for many a long 
year, till a favourable opportunity occurred for firing it off at 
Henry Diuidas. It is singular enough that the treasures of wit 
which Sheridan was thought to possess in such profusion, should 
have been the only species of wealth which he ever dreamt of 
economizing. 

But, after-all, w-e shrewdly suspect that more has been made of 
this matter tljati it deserved. If the sweepings of every author’s 
study were*to be thus picked and catalogued, many an easy writer 
would b % e found to have been strangely laboured; and we believe 
that Mr. Moore really does injustice to the natural vein of Mr. 
Sheridan. If he did delight in contemplating a hidden hoard, he 
assuredly was never at a loss for ready coin drawn from very dif- 
ferent sources. In truth, for every one prepared joke recorded* 
by Mr. Moo$e, it w r oufd, wc are persuaded, be no difficult thing 
to adduce a hundred better specimens that must have been en- 
tirely extemporaneous. At all events this is true of Sheridan the 
bon-vivant., if not of Sheridan the draipatist. 

But this^is a matter of mere curiosity. The question of real 
i importance refers, not to the mode of preparation, but to the re- 
sult. The dramas* of Sheridan have their existence apart from 
him and from all the circumstances of his life. They have placed 
him at the head of the genteel* comedy of England; and while 
truth of character and manners, chastised brilliancy of wit, 

# humour devoid of the least stain of coarseness, exquisite know- 
‘ ledge of stage-effect, and consummate ' ease and Elegance of 
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idiomatic language are appreciated, there can be no doubt that 
the najne qF Sherid^p will maintain its place. 

. His reputation as an orator maj be said to rest substantially on 
his two speeches against Mr. Warren Hastings; and it unfortu- 
nately happens, as we have already Mnted, that both of these are 
miserably reported in the parliamentary debates. When he deli- 
vered those far-famed philippics he was a »e\y man in St. Ste- 
phens’ — the extent of his genius and the truth of his character 
were yet to be developed ; and we must be permitted to doubt 
whether, if he had spoken the same words a few years later, the 
world would ever have heard so much abAut the matter. When- 
ever Sheridan attempts any serious passion in his dramas he 
fails deplorably: and his life was a jest; — is it possible that he 
could ever command, or at least sustain, that genuine enthusiasm 
without which declamation may flourish — but oratory cannot be? 
In his maturer career of public life he avoided any attempts of 
this kind, contented to let his natural wit and shrewdness take 
their own way, and make him perhaps, jtlie most pleasing, though 
not by many steps the most pow erful speaker that has, within our 
own recollection, addressed the most fastidious audience in the 
world. , 

We should have had much pleasure in quoting largely from the 
judicious and interesting comments on Sheridan’s speeches and 
dramas with which Mr. Moore has favoured us. And if we have 
dwelt more at length upon less agreeable matters/ Mr. Moore 
may be assured that we have done so, not out of any desire to 
press severely upon him, but because we f<Jt it to our duty to 
take the earliest opportunity of correcting errors of fact, which, if 
they be not pointed out on their first appearance, ar**too apt to 
take root in public opinion, and after a few years pass for sober 
truth and legitimate history. 

Dr. Watkins’s Memoir of the Politician appears to us to be the 
better work of the two, as decidedly as Mr. Moore’s is of the 
* Author, But an adequate, or even a tolerably faithful life of 
Sheridan in the whole scope and combination of hjs character— 
is still, and may probably long continue to be, a desideratum • 


Note. — ‘We take this opportunity of expressing our regret, that hi a ryjp to Article IV. 
of our Sixty-Fourth Number, we confounded Mr. Lindsey, formerly of Esjex Street, « 
the well-known apostle of Unitjmanism, with a minister of ver^y different character, Dr. 
James Lindsay, of JVlonkwell Street chapel. were led into this error, by a mis- 

spelling of the name in the pamphlet from which we were quoting. * 


Erratum.— Page 503 > linc^elevcnfb, for land* read lords. 
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nying the Text; aTrevtise on Latin Versification ; and References to a Scanning 
Table. By P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. *8vo. • 

A Translation of tne First Book of the Georgies of Virgil, in Blank Verse, with Notes. 
By Robert Hoblyn, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6n. 

The Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero to Titus Pomponius Atticus; translated into 

, English, with Notes. By William Heberden, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 8s. 

, Corpus Pottaruin. Fasciculus II. Propertius ct Ovidius. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

V 1 _ • DRAMA. 
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DRAMA. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspcate, with Notes, original and selected. By 
W. Silver, F.S.A, Ana a Life of the Poet. By C. Syiumons, D.D. 10 vols. 
Royal 18mo. with Plates, 41. 

Shak*peare’s Plays, in one very small pocket Volume, printed by Corral), andcembel* 
lished with a Vignette of" Shakspeare betwcenJTragedy and Comedy,*' and a Por- 
trait by Stothard. ll. Is. or, illustrated with 38 Engravings, 21. 2s. * 

Another Edition, with 38 Engravings, principally from Designs by Stothard, in 9 ex- 
tremely small volumes. 

King Henry the Fourth, being a Specimen of Shakspeare’s Plays, furnished (in imita- 
tion of the Waverley Novels) with the Manners and Customs of the Age in which 
the Drama's plot is laid. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Sylla, a Tragedy, in five Acts, from the French of M. Jouy, By H. Brandreth, Jun. 

Esq., A.M. 6s. 6d. •» * * 

Love’s Victory, or a School for Pride ; a Comedy, in fine Acts. By George Hyde. 
8to» 3s? 6d. • 

The Three Strangers ; a Play. By Hariiet Lee. 8vo. 

Malvina ; a Ballad Opera. By Joseph Macfarren. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries, anciently performed at Coven- 
try, by the Trading Companies of thflt City. By Thomas Sharp. 4to. 31. 3s. Large 
paper, 61. 65. 

EDUCATION. 

The Complete Governess ; a System of Female Education, equally adapted for public 
Establishments and private Families. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of English Synonymcs. By the Rev. J. Platt. 6s. bds, or 5s. 6d. bound. 
The Geography of the Globe. By J. Olcling Butler. 4s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Academical Instruction in England. 8vo. 5s. 

A View of the System and Merits of the East Indian College at Haileybury. By R. 
Grant, Esq. 3s. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

An Historical Outline of the Greek Revolution. By W. M. Leake, Esg. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A General Map of India, in two large Sheets. 15s. 

A New Map of the Burmese Empire, constructed from Authentic Documents. By 
J. Wyld, Geographer to the King. ^ 

A New Geographical Dictionary ; with Views of the principal Cities aiM Towns in the 
World. By J. W. Clarke. Parts XI. and XII. 4to. os. each Part. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; aua^d to the use 
of Families and Young Persons ; in which the Civil, Political, and Military Trans- 
actions of the Empire a r*% given in the powerful language of the Author; bjit the 
indecent expressions, and all allusions of ail improper tendency, have been erased. 

* *By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. in 5 vols. 8vo. price 31. 3s. boards. 

History of the Conquest of England by the Normans, its Causes and Consequences. 

Translated from the French of M. Thierry. In 3 vols. 8vo. ll. 16s. 

A History of the French Revolution, accompanied by a History of the Revolution of 
1335, or of the States-General under King Joint. Bfy A. Thiers and Felix Bodiu. 
Translated from the French. In 3 vols. 8vo. ll. 16s. * 

The Reign of Terror; a Collection of authentic Narratives of the Horrors committed by 
the Revolutionary Government of France under Murat and Robespierre. By an 
Eye-Witness. 2 vols. 8vo. ll 4s. * 

A History of the United States of America, from their first Settlement as Colonies to 
18^5. 8vu. 15s. * 

Reports of the Parliamentary Proceedings of last Session, systematically arranged ; 
with Critical Essays on the following Subjects: — Ireland; Scotch Law; Colonial 
Trade Bill; Negry Slavery ; India; Budget and Taxation; Foreign Trade ; Navi- 
gation Laws; Export of Machinery; Corn Laws; Country Bank*#; Joint Stock 
Companies; Combinations; Law; Mr, ^Martin’s Bills; Game Laws; Quarantine 
Laws ; Private Committees, &c. Sec. 8vo. ll. 10s. 

Annals of the House of Brunswick. By Sir Andrew Halliday, M^D. % vols. OVb, 
With Plates. • 

. , LAW. 
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.The Report made to His Majesty by the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
. Practice of Chancery. / w . ^ 

A Collection of the most interesting State Trials, prior to the R^ydlutlon of 1688 : 

Revised and Illustrated by S. M., Phillips, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 8s. 

Sir William B{ackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England ; with Practical Notes, 
and a copiohs Index, by J. Chitty, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. 

The Statutes a( Large, Yol. X. Parti. 4to. 21. 

ArchboftPii Practice in King’s Bench. Second edition. 2 vols. 12mo. ll. 4s. bds. 
The New Bankrupt AcV, 6 Geo. IV. cap. 16 ; with copious Notes, Analytical Tables, 
8cc. By A. K. tfurrand. 12 mo. 9s. bds. 

Coke’s Reports in Verse; with Portraits. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Gfant’s Chancery Practice, on an entirely new plan. 2 vols. 12mn. ll. 18s. bds. 

Eagle and Voungc’s Tithe Case^ with the Statutes, &c., and y copious Digest. 4 vols. 

. royal 8vo. 51. J2s. bds* 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. ‘ * 

An Essay on Craniology. By the Rev. R. W. Hamilton. 8vo. 

A Review of the different Modern Operations performed on the Eyes, By William 
Cleoburey. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Anatomy of the Foetal Brain, by F. Tiedehinnn. Translated from the French of 
A. J. L. Jourdau ; with Additions by VV. Bennett, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Myographical Plates on a peculiar construction. * By E. W. Trison. Part I. Folio. 
12s. plain ; 18s. coloured. 

Sketches of the most prevalent Diseases of India. 8vo. 18s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Arterial System. By T. Turner. Ovo. 8s. 

Researches into the Nature and Treatment of Dropsy in the Brain, Chest, Abdomen 
Ovarium, and Skin. By J. Ayre, M.I). 8vo. 8s. 

Original Experiments and PracticaUObservations on Hydrophobia and Canine Mad- 
ness. By U. White. 8vo. ?s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir Astley Cooper, Bart, on certain Proceedings connected with the Esta- 
blishmentof an Anatomical and Surgical School at Guy’s Hospital. By J. II. Green. 
8vo. 3s. „ 

An Essay on the Application of Lunar Caustic, in the Cure of certain Wounds and 
Ulcers. By J. Iligginbottom. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Medical Essays. By Marshall Hall, M.D. 8vo. 4s. 

* > V MISCELLANEOUS. 

Statements respecting the Profits of Mining in England, considered in relation to the 
Prospects Mining in Mexico ; in a Letter to Thomas Fowcll Buxton, Esq. M.P. 
By J. "Xu v lor. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lessons in Criticism to William Roscoe, Esq. and to a Qiartcrly Reviewer. By the 
Rev. W. L. ^lowles, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 

Au Inquiry into the Moral Character of Lord Byron. By J* W. Simmonds, Esq. 
8 vo. 4s. 

A Comparative View of the different Institutions for the Assurance of Lives. By 
Charles Babbage, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. * 

New Tables of Life-Contingendies ; containing the Rate of Mortality among llie Mem- 
bers of the Equitable Society, and the Value of Life Annuities, Reversions, &c. 
computed therefrom. By Griffith Davies. 8vo. tOs. 6d. . 

A Practical Treatise on Life Assurance, in which the Statutes and Judicial Decisions 
„ affecting Unincorporated Joinf Slock Companies, &c. &c. are fully considered and 
explained* By F. Blayney. 8vo. 9 

Anderson’s Lop ^ on Commercial Dictionary, and General Sea-Port Gazetteer; with the 
*. Duties^of Customs and Excise brought down to the Present Time. A new edition. 
8vo. ll. Is. € 

Notes on the Present Condition of the Negroes in Jamaica. By*H. T. de la Bechc, 
Esq. 8vo. $s. 

Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, for thl Use of Students; suited to the capacities 
of Mechanics. By W. Marratt, M.A. Member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, New Xork. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

t, The Gardener’s Magazine ; conducted by J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. Ac. 8vo* No. L 2s. 6d. 

The 
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The Theory of the Infantry Movements. By Captain Baron Suaso. 3 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 
Letter* op Fashionable Amusements, lfyio. 3s. 6d. 

The Naval Sketch-Book ;Vor, Service Afloat and Ashore, with Characteristic Reminis’- w 
cence^* Fragments and Opinions. By an Officer of Rank, 2 vols. post. 8vo. !8s. 
Sketches selected from the Jtpte-Book of the late .Charles Hamilton, Esq. By J. K. 

Hervey. 8vo. * • 

The Spirit of the Journals for 1825 ; being an Impartial Selection of tye be 3 t Essays, 
Jeux-d’Esprit, and Tales of Humour, in Prose and Verse. Illustrated with a fine 
Portiait of Sir Walter Scott, and numerous Cuts. 10s. fid. bds. 

Is this Religion? or, a Page from the Book of the World. By the Author of * May 
You Like It.' Foolscap 8vo. 7s. • 

NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, AND BOTANY. 

An Introduction to Entomology ; or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects. With 
Plates. By W. Kirky, ALA. F.R. and L.S. Rettor of Barham, ari& W. Spence, 
Esq. F.L.S. Vols. III. and IV. % 

Botanical Sketches; or, the Twenty -Four Classes of the Linnxan System; with Fifty 
Specimens of English Plants. 8vu. 1 5s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Richelieu; or, the Broken Heart: aq Historical Novel. 8vo. 

Hebrew Tales, selected and translated from ancient Hebrew works. Foolscap 8vo. 
7s. fid. * 

The Subaltern ; originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 12mo. 7s. 

Granby ; a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

Christmas Tales for 1825. 12 mo. 7s. To he continued Annually. 

Stories for Christmas Week. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

November Nights; a Series of Tales, &c. By the Author of * Warreniann.' 8vo. 
10s. fid. 

The Discarded Son. 5 vols. l2mo. 30s. 

The Abbot of Montserrat ; a Romance. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. fid. 

German Popular Stories. Vol. II. 12mo. 2s. 

Sephora; a Hebrew Tale. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Montville; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. fid. 

Obstinacy ; a Tale. 12rno. 

The Rebel; a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Eustace Fitz- Richard ; a Tale of the Barons’ Wars. 4 l2mo. £4s. 

The English Baronet. By Leonora de Straelhi. 3 vols. 12mo. Ifis.Vid.* 

The Traveller ; or. Adventures on the Continent. 3 vols. post 

Don Esteban; or. Memoirs of a Spaniard. Written by Himself, if vols, post 8vo. 

21s. * 

Brambletye House; or Cfcvaliers and Roundheads: a Novel. By one of tho Authors 
, of * The Rejected Addresses.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. fid. , # 

The Last Alan ; a Romance. By the Author of * Frankenstein/ * Custruccio/ &c. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

Tales round a Winter Hearth. By Jane and Anna Maria Porter. 2 vols. l2ino. 

The Story of Isabel. By the Author of the ‘ Favquiite of Nature.* 3 vob. 12uio. 

. '24 s. bds. * 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Gaelic Dationary, in Two Parts; 1. Gaelic and English ; 2. English and Gaelic. 
By R. Armstrong, A.M. 4to. 31. 13s. fid. „ 

• POETRY. 

The Lusiad, an Epic Poem. By Luis de Caraoens. Twin si u ted from thfc Portugueze. 

By Thomas Aloore Musgrave. 21s, * * # 

Poetic Hours; consisting of Poems, original and translated ; Stanzas foP Music, ficc. 
&c. By G. F. Richardson. Post bvo. tts. 

* The Saviour ; a l*oem, founded on the Rev. Sulnucl Wesley’s Life of our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. By a Cle^yinan. 12mo. 7s. 

The Fourth Volume of Mr. Rose’s Translation of the Orlando Furioso. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
The Seven First Cantos of the Messiah, By F. T, Klupstock, Translated intO’Eng- 
lish Verse. 8vo. 10s. 6d, * • 
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The Songs of Scotland,' Ancient and Modern ; illustrated with Notes, a Critical Intro- 
duction, and Characters of the roost eminent Writers of Scotland^ By A. Cunning- 
ham. 4 vols. post 8vo. II. 16s. f , 

Epistles to a Friend in Town, and other Poems. ‘ By Cha. Leigh, Esq, Fdolscap. 7s. 
The Spanish Anthology, being a Translation of the Choicest Specimens of the Spanish 
Poetf, with their Biographical Notices. By J. H. Widen. 8vo. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered ; transited by J. H. Widen. 3 vols. 8vo. 2). 2s. 

• POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters td a Friend, the Roman Catholic Question, the State of Ireland, and the 
Merits of Constitutional Religious Distinctions. By E. A. Kendall, Esq. F.S.A. 
8vo. Parts I. II. and III. 11. 16s. 

Observations on the Proceedings of Country Bankers, during thfe last Thirty Yeais, and 
' on their Communications with Government, See. in a Letter addressed to the Chan- 
cellor oPi he Exchequer. By* John Mitford, jun. 8vo. 2^ 

Considerations on the State of the Currency. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.{>. 8vo. 6s 
The Present Critical State of the Country developed j or c an Exhibition of tht True 
Causes of the calamitous Derangement of the Banking and Commercial System, at 
the present alarming Crisis : shewing the essential Distinction between the Solidity 
of the National Bank of England and that of Country Banks. 8vo. 4s. 

Inquiry into the Paper Currency. 8vo. Is. * 

A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk on the Catholic Question. By R. W. Horton, Esq. 8vo. 
Statistical Illustrations of the Territorial Extent and Population, Commerce, Taxation, 
Consumption, Insolvency, Pauperism, and Crime of the British Empire. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The British Trade. By C. Moreau. French and English. 10s. 6d. In a case for 
the pocket, 14s. On rollers, 17s. 

The Bank of England Defended; or the principal Causes of the High Prices demon- 
strated. 8vo. 

Letters of Daniel Ilardcastlc to the Editor of the Times, on the Bank of England, 
Currency, &c. 8vo. 3s. 

Reflections upon the Value of the British Wcst-Indian Colonics, and of the British 
North American Provinces. 8vo. 

Observations upon the Importance of the North American Colonics to Great Britain. 
By an Old Innabitant of British America. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Vindication o£ the BookVf the Roman Catholic Church. By Charles Butler, Esq. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Vindiciae Ecclcsis* Anglican®. A Defence of the Book of the Church, in Reply to the 
preceding Work. By Robert Southey, L.L.D. 8vo. 

Letters to 'Charles Butler, Esq. on the Theological Parts pf his Book of the Ronmn- 
Cathblic Church, with remarks on certain works of Dr. Milner, and Dr. Lingard, 

, and some Parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle before the Two Committees of life 
Houses of Parliament By Rev. Henry PUillpotts, D.D. Rector of Stanhope. Second 
Edition. 9s. 6d. 

A Supplemental Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. on some Parts of the Evidence given by* 
the Irish Roman-Catholic Bishops, particularly by Dr. Doyle, before the Committees 
of the Two Houses of Parliament, in the Session of 1825 : and also certain Passages 
in Dr. Doyle’s ‘ Essay on the Catholic Claims.* By Rev. Henry Phillpotts, D.D. 
Rector of Stanhope. 6s. % 

Deism Refuted: or Plain Rcascns for being a Christian. By Thomas Ilartwcll 
Horne, M.A. Seventh Edition, corrected and enlarged, in order to meet the per- 
petually varying Attacks qi Infidelity. 12mo. 5s. 

The Works of Nathaniel Lardncr, D.D. A new edition in 10 vols. 8vo. 

* Horse Sabbatic®, or an Attempt to correct certain Superstitions and Vulgar Errors 
respecting the Sabbath.* By G. Higgins, Esq. 8vo. 

The Book of Chgrchcs and Sects ; or J the Opinions of ail Denominations of Christians 
differing from the Church of Englaud traced to their Source, By the Rev. T. C. 
Boone. 8vo. 14s. 

Essgya on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Practical Operation of Christianity. By 
t J. J, Gurney. Cvo. 10s, 6d. ’ t \ 

Sermons 
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Sermons of the late Rev. John Jortin, D.D. Archdeacon of -‘London, &c. Abridged 
by the Rev. G. Whittaker, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Christian’s Retirement, or Spiritual ExerSses of the Heart. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermon^y the Rev. W.Tarus Wilson, M.A. Vol. II. i2mo. 5s. 

Tracts, by the Rev. W. Cams Wilson, M.A. l2mo. 2s. 

Ministerial Zeal ; a Visitatioii*Sermon, by the Rev* W. Carus Wilson, M.A. • Is. 
Suspirium Sanctarum, or Holy Breathings j a series of prayers for every day in the 
month. By a Lady. 8vo. 8s. j • . 

Lectures on the Essentials of Religion. By Henry Foster Burder, M.*A. 8vo. 9s. 
Essays on the Universal Analogy between the Natural and Spiritual Worlds. 8vo. 8s. 
The Papal Power; or an Historical Essay on the Teniporal*Po^ver of the Pope, &c. 

Translated from the French. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

Remarks on certain Pyts of Mr. Granville Penn’s Comparative Estimate of the Mineral 
and Mosaical Geologies, and on other Geological Writings, which affect the right 
Interpretation ofthe|Text of Scripture. 8vo. 3s.* 

The Works of James Arminius, D.D. formerly Professor%of Divinity in the University 
oLLeyflen, translated tfrom the Latin, with Brandt’s Life of the Author and Notes. 
By James Nichols. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

The United States of America compared with some European Countries, particularly 
England, in a Discourse delivered in Trinity Church, New York. By the Right 
Rev. J. H. Hobart, D.D. 8vo. 

Christian Devotedness ; or the Consideration of our Saviour’3 Precept, 4 Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earths 8vo. 2s. 

Helps to Devotion ; or Morning and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Week. 

By the Rev. II. Tattara, M.A. &c. 8vo. 2s. 

Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, B.A. with a Memoir by the Ilev. J. A. Russell. 
8 vo. 12s. 

Family Lectures on the Principles and Practice of the Christian Religion. By John 
Pridham, M.A. 2 vols. 12rao. 12s. ^ 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Tourist’s Grammar ; or Rules relating to the Scenery and Antiquities incident to 
Travellers. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke. 12rno. 7s. 

The Beauties of Ireland ; being Original Delineations, Topographical, Historical, and 
Biographical, of each County. By J. N. Brewer, Esq. Illnstrafed by numerous 
Engravings. Vol. I. ll. 4s. half-bound; or, on large paper, with Proof Impres- 
sions of the Plates, ll. 16s. f 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. * * 

Recent Discoveries in Africa, made in the Years 1823 and 1824,J>£ Captain Clapper- 
ton, R. N. and the late Dr. Oudney, extending across the Great Desf*t to the Tenth 
Degree of Northern Latitude, and from Kouka in Bomou to Sackatoo, the Capital of 
the Soudan Empire. 45). • 

Six Months in the West Indies, in 1825. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

toic Mission to Siam and Hu6, the Capital of Cochin China, in the Years 1821-2. 
From the Journal of the late George Finlayson, Esq. With a Memoir of the Author, 

, by Sir T. S. Raffles, F.R.S. 8vo. 15s. 

An Autumn in Greece : and, Greece to the Close of 1825. The former by II. L. Bulwer, 
Esq. the latter by a Resident with the Greeks, rec<fotly arrived. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Winter’s Journey through Lapland and Sweden, with Observations relating to Fin- 
mark. By, Arthur de Cap® Brooke, M.A. &c. 4to. 

Letters fronfthe East. Written during a recent Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, 
Palatine, Syria, and Greece. By John Carne, Esq. 8vo. 18s. 

Annual Cabinet of Voyages. 18nJo. 14s. . , 

Narrative of an Expedition -to the Source of St. Peter’s Kiver, Lake J^innepeek, Lake 
of the Woods, ficc. performed in the Year 1823, by Order of tlic Hon. I. C. Calhoun ,• 
Secretary at War, U.S. under the Command of Stephen H, Long, Major U. S. T. E. 
Compiled from jthe Notes of Messrs. Long, Say, Keating, and Colhoun, by William 
H. Keating, A.M. &c. Professor of Mineral dgy and Chemistry inAhe University of 
Philadelphia, Geologist and Historiographer to the Expedition. With several 
Plates, and a Map of the Route. In two vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Visit to the Palls of Niagara in 1800. By John Maude, Esq. Iq,one vol. royal 9vo. ^ 
with numerous Engravings, ll. 2s. 6d.^ INDEX* f 
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« A —he is defeated by them in Piedmont, 

Absentee landlords in Ireland, not a re- 162. 
cent evil, 469 — remirks on Mr. M«Cul- 'Alblgeuses, unjustly confouuded by Ro- 
loch's theory, that the income of an mish writers with the While Companies, 
absentee landlord^ really as, much ex- r 153— persecutions of, by the Romish 
pended id Ireland as if he reside^ there, church, 155. * 

459 — 46J — the expediency yf imposing American colonies, importance of, to Great 
a direct tax upon the lamjts of absentees/ Britain, 41 7- — 424. 

considered, 470,471 — from which the Andrews, (W. $') Review of Fox’s Book of 
lands of resident landlords should be ex- Martyrs, character of, 7, 8. * 

erupted, 471. Angornow, market of, 525. 

Africa, account of discoveries in, by Dr. Antommarchi (Dr.), Derniers Moinens de 
Oudney and others, 518, 519 — excur- tyapoleon, 176 — appoint ment of thed » 

sion of Dr. Oudney and Lieutenant tor to be phy sician to Buonaparte, 179 

Clapperton to the frontier town of the — bis account of Napoleon's disease, 

Tua ricks, 520 — notice of the Tuaricks, with remarks, 181, ^,82 — and of the ap- 

ib . — remarks on the language, 520, 521 pearances on dissection, 183 — 185 — the 

— its wide diffusion accounted for, 521 disease a cancerous ulcer of the stomach, 

— arrival of Major Denham and his as 185 — the case of Buonaparte latterly 

sociates among the Kanein people, 522 mistaken by Autoinmarchi, 1 86. 

— flocks of birds on the borders of the Arabia, introduction of the plague in, 247, 
lake Tsad, ib. — reception of the tra- 248. note. 

vellers by the Sheikh of Bomou, 523 — Athens, number of law courts in, 333 — de- 
armour of his negroes described, 523, 524 scription of the Helisea, 335 — character 

— description of his court, 524 — and of the Greek judge and jurymen, 336, 

army, 525, iKS — notice of the market of 337 — evils and inconveniences of this 

Angornow, 525 — interview with the judicial system, 338 — 342 — mode of 

Sultan of Mandara, 526 — description of getting up false witnesses, 344, 345 — 

the people ofjWusgow, 5£7 — and of the number of slaves in Greece, and parti- 

army of Mimdara, 528, 529 — notice of cularly at Athens, 346 — cruel treatment 

Lieutenant Clp.p per ton’s excursion to of them, 347 — defectiveness of the 

Soudan, 53ft — hospitality of the Fela- Grecian courts of law, as tribunals for 

tahs, 531, 532 — market of Kano, 532, the distribution of justice between man 

533*-manners of the inhabitants, 534 — and man, *348 — deplorable financial 

arrival of Lieutenant Clapperton at system of Athens, 349 — venality of wty- 

Sackatoo, the capital of the Felatab nesses, 350 — persons put to death with- 

eountry, 535 — his reception by the so- out the formality of a trial, 351, 352 — 

vereign, 535, 536 — interviews with him, trial sometimes allowed to the dead, 352.* 
536, 537 — account of the death of B. 

Mungo Park, 5g8 — return of Lieutenant Bancroft (Dr.), opinion of, that the plague 

Clapperton and Major Denham to Eng* is contagious, 234. 

land, 539 — remarks on the native tribes Baptist minions in India* causes of the 

of the interior .of Africa, 5cj9, 540— failure of, 38 — 40. 

anecdotes of th^lheikh of Bomou, 540, Barbados, state of the slave population of, 

541— ary! of the Sultan ^and people of 495—497 — the landing of Bishop Cole- 

Soudau, 542fjrremarkson the geography ridge there, described, 492. 

of northern Africa, 5 IS, 544 — and ou Ben David, Three Letters of, tothe Editor 

the supposed course of the Niger and of the Quarterly Review, 64 — design of 

Nile, 545—547. them, 103 — remarks«thereon, ib. 

African bishop^ 1 John V. 7. why pro- ^Bentham’s (Jeremy), Defence of Usury, 
bably quoted in the confession of, 83, 84. remarks oil, 188, 189. 

Albert de Capitaneis, horrible cruelties of Bentley (Dr.), Observations of, on 'the 
against the Vavdois, jn Dauphiny, 161 1 genuineness of 1 John % 7, 65-- ob- 
servations 
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sedations thereon by Bishop Burgess, 
65, 66 — remarks on the bishop’* obser- 
vations, proving that Bentley had deter- 
mined against the gehuincuess of the 
verse, 66 — 69. # 

Birds of Demerara, description of, 323, 
S24— particularly of the goatsucker, 324, 
325 — the humming -bird, 326 — the mock- 
ing-bird, ib. 

Bishops, beneficial effects of the appoint- 
ment of in the West Indies, 490. 

Bite of the vampire, 3$7. 

Boieyn (Queen AnnffJ, character of, ca- 
lumniated by Roman catholic writers, 
12, 13 — vindicatioii of her, especially 
from ttye charges of Dr. Lingard and Mr. 
Butler, 13 — 16. 

Bornou, anecdotes of the sheiLli or sultan 
of, 540, 541 — reception of English tra- 
vellers by the sheikh, 523 — armour of 
his negroes, 523, 524 — his court and 
army, 524, 525, 526. % 

Boudhists, tenets of, 49, 50 — funeral ho- 
nours paid to deceased priests of Boudh, 
58. 

British flag, respect paid to, at Tripoli, 5 19. 

Buonaparte (Napoleon), first indication of 
illness in, 177 — treatment of his case by- 
Mr. O’Meara, 177 — 179 — Dr. Antom- 
marclii appointed his physician, 179 — 
abstract of his treatment of Buonapaite, 
with remarks, 181, 182 — observations 
on the dissection of Buonaparte, 183 — 
the disease which proved fatal to him 
a cancerous ulcer of the stomach, 185. 

Burgess (Right Reverend Thomas, Bishop 
of St. David’s), Vindication of 1 John 
v. 7. from the Objections of Griesbach, 
Second Edition, willi a Preface in Reply 
to the Quarterly Review, 64 — remarks 
on the principal alterations in the Vin- 
dication, 69 — 71 — and on his Preface, 
71 — proof that Walafrid Strabo did not 
understand Greek, 71, 72 — reasons for 
thinking that he was not the author of 
the Commentaries on the Prologue to 
the Canonical Epistles, 72, 73 — nor of 
the Glossa Ordiuaria, which bears his 
name, 73, 74 — the Prolog^ to the Ca- 
nonical Epistles, evidence as to Latin 
MSS. but not as to Greek, 74 — the ori- 
ginal sources of ail our knowledge of the 
Greek Testament examined, 75 — 77 — 
Erasmus the first editor of the Greek 
Testament, 77 — why he omitted the dis- 
puted clause, 77, 78— which was also 
omitted by Luther, 7a— the bishop’s 
reason for investing the Latin Version 
and the Latin Fathers with an authority 
from which there is no appeal, 79 — exa 
urination of them, 79, 80— 83— the pro- 

TOL. XXXIII' NO. LX VI. 


bable introduction of the disputed clause 
mto the Confession of the African 
bishops, accounted for, 83, 84 — -and also * 
its gradual reception into the sacred 
text, 85 — the verse not quoted by Eu- 
cherius, 86 — suspicious circumstances 
tot ached to the supposed quotation of it, 
by Fulgentius, 87 — f*>eble arguments 
from the Greek Fathers, in defence of 
the verse, 87— examination of the inter- 
nal evidence for tl/e verse, 88 — it is not 
necessary to the context, 88 — the gram- 
matical difficulties, of consti uclion, not 
removed by its introduction, 89, 90 — • 
remark on Mr. Porsou’s rejection of this 
verse, 91—93 — and on the circumstances 
that led him to appear in this contro- 
versy, 98 — examination of the testimo- 
nies of Selden and Bishop Pearson, 
quoted by Bishop Burgess, 94, 95 — re- 
newal of the controversy in 1715 — be- 
tween Eiulyn, aud Martin, and Calamy, 

96 — and between Mace and Twells, in 
1729, 97. 

Burgess (Right Reverend Thomas, Bishop 
of St. David’s), Letter of to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of St. David’s, 64 — remarks 
on his conjecture that the disputed verse 
wafe quoted by Constantine, 100 — on its 
supposed existence in a 1\IS. in Lincoln 
college, 100, 101 — and on the supposed 
quotation of it, in the Symbolum Anti- 
oeheniiin, 101, 102 

Burman Empire, American Baptist mission 
to, 37 — difficulty of the Burman lan- 
guage, accounted for, 39 — and also the 
little success of the » ission, 42, 43 — 
state of the Burm^iy empire, 45 — cha- 
racter of the Bormans, 'ifc — 47 — cruelty 
or their judicial executions, *6 — conver- 
sation of a missionary with his»Burman 
teacher, 48, 49 — popujation of the Bur- 
man empire, 57 — fuucral honours paid 
to deceased Burmese priests, 58 — cere- 
monies and establishment of the White 
Elephant, 59 — remarks on the expedi- 
tion of the British army against the 
Burman empire, 61—63. 

Butler (Charles), The Book of the Roman- 
Catholic Church, 1— character of it, 4, 5 
— (Site Rtfoi'maliojf )'} — his denial, that 
Dominic took an active part # in establish- 
ing the Inquisition, retyped by facts, 157. 

Buxton’s (Mr.), speeches on Slavery, re-» 
marks on, 49(j, 497. 

lJ C. > 

Campbell (Tho*), Letter to Mr. Brougham 
on a London University, 257— character 
and design of his pjmphlet, 259, 2<k) — 
abstract of his plan, 260— 270— remarks * 

q «*»* 
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on the absence of religious instruction in j 
it, 271, 272. 

'Canada, present flourishing state of 425, 
426 — conquest of, by the United States, 
not a very easy affair, 426, 427 — impro- 
bability of the Canadians throwing them- 
selves into the hands of the United 
States, 427. ' 

Castlemaine (Lady), Anecdotes of, 291. 

Catherine (Queen), divqrce of, by Henry 
VIIF. and her cru^l treatment by him, 
not chargeable upon the Reformation, 9. 

Catholic emancipation, erroneous notion of, 
entertained^ by the Irish peasantry, 473 
— the reinmal of political disabilities, 
though it would be a relief to the higher 
classes of Irish Roman-Catholics, would 
not meliorate the condition of the pea 
santry, 472, 473. 

Cayman, capture of, described, 321 , 322. 

Charles II., venality of, 301 — want of at- 
tention, to his personal accommodation, 
305 — profligacy of the noblemen about 
liis court, 307 — deplorable state of mo- 
rals among the people, 308— attempts a 
alteration in the national dress, 309— a 
scene at his court described, 291. 

Chinese atPulo Penang, character of, 106, 
107 — and at Singapore, 115. * 

Church of England, obligations of, to the 
Vaudois, 139, 140. 

Clapperton (Lieutenant), excursion of to 
the country *f L thc Tuaricks, 520 — ac- 
count of the researches made by him and 
his associates. See Africa, 

Climate of St. Helena, salubrity of, 177 
note, ' 6' ' 

Cobbett’s History of the Reformation, cha- 
racter of, 9. ^ * 

Coleridge (l^ishop), landing of, at Barba- 
dos, described, 492. 

Colonics, reveries of some modern political 
economists, concerning, 410, 411 — im- 
portance of the West Indian colonies, 
413—416 — and particularly of the Nortl 
American colonies, 417—424. 

Constantine's supposed quotation^ 1 John 
v. 7. disproved, 130. 

Contagion, by what signs to be distin- 
guished, 219 — 221 — examination whe- 
ther these signs are discoverable in the 
plague, 222—238. 

Cotton manufacture, beneficially intro- 

, duccd into Iraand, 463, 464. 

Coulacanara, an enormous^ snake, capture 
of, described, 31 9, 320. ‘ 

Courts of justices'll Greece, survey of* the 
evils and defects of, 333 — 355. 

Cranmer ^Archbishop), conduct of, in the 
aCair of Henry VIII.’s divorce from 
Qpetn Catherine, set in its true light, 


9 — 12 — falsely chargedwilli bigamy, 16, 
A7 — his public character and conduct 
"vindicated, IB-t- 21 — his interference in 
.behalf of the Princess Mary, wj£k Henry 
VIII., 21 — how far he promoted the 
Reformation during his reign, 22 — 24 — • 
prudence of Cranmer in promoting the 
Reformation during the reign of Edward 
VI., 24. 

Crawford’s (Mr.) Mission to Siam and Hu6, 
failure of, 122 — 130 — remarks thereon, 
131— 133. 

Cromwell (Oliver), ^Interference of, in be- 
half of the Vaudois, 170 — 172. 
fP- 

Deity, contradictory tenets of ancient phi- 
losophers respecting, 361, 362— remarks 
thereon, 363 — 365 — modern philoso- 
phers obliged to take many things for 
granted concerning the Deity, which the 
liglf t of nature never could discover to 
them, 365, note 

Denhaiii, ('Major, and others,) discoveries 
of, in Africa, 5J8 — his account of an 
Arab song, 522. 

Desgenettes (M.), opinion of, as to the 
contagious nature of the plague, 235. 
Diseases, causes of the prevalence of, 219. 
Dominic, the first inquisitor general, 154 — 
cruel penance imposed by him on Ponce 
Roger, 155 — pretended miracles wrought 
by him, 156. 

E. 

Elephant (white), honours paid to, in the 
Burnnm empire, 59 — and in Siam, 124. 
Elizabetli (Queen), theory of the reign of, 
devised by Homan-Catholic writers, 26 — 
insinuations against her private charac- 
ter, ib. — repelled, on Roman-Catholic 
authority, by a review of her moderate 
and conciliatory measures at the com- 
mencement or her reigu, 27, 28 — proofs 
that the seminary priests, put to death in» 
her reigu, were capitally punished for 
treason, 29 — 32. 

Emigration, a means of reducing overgrown 1 
population, 465. 

Erasmus, the first editor of the Greek Tes- 
tament, 77.— why he omitted the dis- 
puted vertft’l John v. 7., 

Erysipelas, instances of its being contagi- 
ous, 290. 

Esteban (Don), or Memoirs of a Spaniard, 
205 — strictures thereon, 206 — 217. 
Eucherius did not quote 1 John v. 7. 86. 
Evidence of slaves, the refusal of, by co- 
lonists, considered, 506, 507. 

F. 

Felatuhs, hospitality of, 53 J, 53$ — their 
manners, 534— ’reception of Lieut, Clap- 
pert oil by their sovereign, 535—537. 

Ferguson 
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Ferguson (Dr. R.), Letter to Sir H. Halford 
on Vaccination, 550 — progress of vacci jl 
nation the continenfccom pared with 
that in England, 550 — mortality of small 
pox before inoculation, ib. 541 — exami- 
nation of the question, what is the pro- 
portion of the vaccinated who are liable 
to the small pox, 551 — 557— -discussion 
of the protecting power of vaccination, 
557, 558 — Dr. Ftrguson’s design of pro- 
ducing a mild dLeaseby vaccinating a few 
days before inoculutflh with small pox, 
550— remarks there"), 559, 560. 
Finlayson (George), Mi^on to Siam and 
Hue, 104 — character <n his work, 105 — 
chftfpctef of the Chines# at Ptilo Penang 
or Prince of Wales’s Island, 106, 107 — 
culture of pepper and nutmegs there, 

107, 108 — depopulated stale of Ma- 
lacca under the Dutch government, 

108, 109— description of the island* of 
Singapore, 109 — account of the trap*! 
increase and prosperity of the settlement 
there, 109 — 111 — importance of this co- 
lony, 112 — remarks cm the heat and 
moisture of intcrtropical climates, 1 13— 
vegetable productions of Singapore, 1 14 
— character of the Chinese’ emigrants 
there, 115 — of the Malays who live at 
sea, 116 — and of those inhabiting the 
land, ib.— arrival of the mission in th^ 
kingdom of Siam, ib. — sail up the river 
to the capital, described, 117 — servility 
of the Siamese to their superiors, 118, 
1a9 — description of the royal audience, 
119—121 — diiFercnce between the re- 
ception given to the ambassador from 
Cochin-China and the ambassador from 
the governor-general of India, 122 — 
departure of the mission from Siam, 126 
— visit to the city of Saigbn, in Cambo- 
dia, 127 — differences between the ac- 
counts of Mr. Finlayson and Captain 
White, 127— probable solution of those 

• differences, 128 — reception of the mis- 
sion at Saigon, ib . — description of a fight 
between an elephant and a tiger, 128, 
129 — remarks on the condu*rt of the en- 
voy, 130, 13f — failure of thlSinission and 
its return, 132, 133. 

Fox, the martyrologist, veracity of^i&Ta- 
blished, 8. ' * 

Fox (C. J.), opinion of, on the»abolition of 
slavery, 501. 

Fulgentius's supposed quotation of 1 John 
v. 7,, remarks on,* 87. 

G. % 

Genet (Abb6), editor of the llcvelations 
of Sister Nativity appointed her spiri- 
tual director, 379— -extracts of the reve- 


lations and confessions made by her, to 
him, with remarks, 380 — 410. i 

Gilly (W. S.), Excursion to the Mountains 
of Piedmont, 134 — circumstance that led 
him to visit the Vauduis, ib, — hi* arrival 
at Ihe village of Pomerctfo, 136 — de- 
scription of his visit to A?. Pey rani,* the 
moderator of the Vaudoisi? 136 — 141. 
Goat-sucker of South America, described, 
324,325. • • # 

Granby, a fashionable novel, remarks on 
the plan and execution of, 488—490. 
Greece, evils and defects of the courts of 
justice i^, 335 — 355. o 

Guicciardini’s^iefinition of a good pope, 3. 

G wynne (Nell), anecdotes of, 293. 

II. 

Ilaliburton (Mr.), Observations upon the 
Importance of the North American Colo- 
nies to Great Britain, 410. See Colonies . 
Henry VIII. ’s divorce, and his cruel treat- 
ment of Queen Catherine, provdif not to 
be chargeable on the Reformation, 9 — 16. 
Howard (Mr.), opinion of, that the plague 
is contagious, 233. 

Hue, fortifications of, 131, 132. 

Ilume (Air.), sophistry of, refuted, 369. 
Humming bird of South America, 326. 

Incomprehensibility of certain revealed doc- 
trines no argument against Revelation 
itself, 369 — 374. ^ 

India, failure of the T3apnst Mission, in, 
accounted for, 38 — 40 — benefit to be 
expected there from our church establish- 
ment, 41. & 

Inns for students, origin wV-'63? 

Inoculation, the plague* propagated by, 
238. ' 

Ireland, probable effect of introducing the 
poor laws into, 454— observation* on the 
system of sub-letting mid sub-dividing • 
land there, 456 — evils of this system, 457 
— which are aggravated bv*»»e non-resi- 
dence of the propricto^Of the soil, ib, — 
most disturbance' ir,\ere there is most 
poverty,* 45° remarks on Mr. McCul- 
loch’s ^'Xtry, that the income of an nb- 
«\'U-e landlord is really as murh cx- 
• pcndccVin Ireland, as if he were living 
in it, 459 — 461 — dispeopling of estates, 
in various*dpgrees, resorted Iqas a means 
of checking the excess (^fawpulation, 461 
— misery of the removed families, 462, • 
463— benefit resulting from the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture into 
Ireland, 463, 464 — th£ encouragement 
of emigration, a means of reducing the 
overgrown population, 465 — a state, of 
things like that wliicji at present exists ^ 
t in Ireland, formerly prevalent in Scot-*, 
s 2 lautf 
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land, »6w — removed by ’the landlords gra- 1 
dually • disincumbering their estate* of 
the overgrown population, ib . — noble im- 
provements, iu this respect, made by the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, 
466— but with a generous regard to the 
welfare of the cottiers, 467 — bene Icia! 
results of these improvements, 467; 468 
— non-residence of Irish landlords, not 
a recent evil, 469 — considerations on the 
expediency of imposing a direct tax. on 
the lands of absentees, 470, 47 i — from 
which resident landlords should he ex- 
empted, 471 — the removal of political 
disabilities, though a relief to the higher 
class of Irish Roman Catnolics, would 
not be productive of any benefit to the 
Irish peasantry, 472, 473 — their notion 
of Catholic emancipation, a division of 
property, 473 — the peasantry misled or 
this subject, ib, 

John’s (St.) First Epistle, cli. V. v. 7, dis- 
puted clause in, considered . Sec Bu rgess. 

Judges of ancient Greece, character of, 336. 

Judson (Ann H.), Account of the American 
Baptist Mission to the Burman Empire, 
37 — character of her work, ib, — the little 
success of that mission accounted f*/, 42, 
43— biographical notice of Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson, 43, 41 — her reflections on their 
situation at Rangoon, 45 — conversation of 
Air, Judson .^li his Burman teacher, 48, 
49 — her reflections on the death of thei 
only child, 51 — kind and sympathizing 
conduct of the viceroy’s l.xly on this oc- 
casion, 50 — lit*!e success of the mission- 
aries, 52, 53-^-o'der of another viceroy 
against them, 53 — the missionaries obtaii 
permission to Approach the sovereign, 54 
— description of their audience, 55, 56 — 
♦hey are rejected, ib. 57 — return of the 
nis's^arics to Rangoon, 57 — apprehen- 
sions ftA-be fate of Mr* mid Mrs. Jud- 
son, 60. " 

Jurymen of ancien-^Qieecc, character of, 

337. < v % ; 

Justice, defective distributor?© Greece 
340. y... 

K. K 

Kano, market of, 532, 533. 

Katherine, Queen of Charles IJ f anecdote 
of, 305. 

- L. 


Larrey ( Baron), on the contagious 'nature 
of the plague, 235. 

Latin version of the New Testament, and 
the Latin fathers, not of paramount au- 
thority qj the criticism of the Greek 
Testament, 80 — 83. 

Law-courts in Athens, number of 333 — de- 
scription of the Helima, 335 — and of the 
evils of their constitution and judicial 
system, 335 — 355. 

Learning, state of, in the early universities 
of Europe, 261, ;^2. 

Licentiousness, how checked in the English 
universities, 263, 264. 

Lingard’s (Dr.) Iltstory of England, vols. 
iii. and iv. character of, 5 — ii. stances of 
his glossing over facts, 6, 25 — his ’theory 
of the reign of Elizabeth, 26 — refuted by 
u statement of facts, 27 — 32. 

London University, remarks on the plan of, 
2.j(), 261. 268—270 — on the absence of 
religious instruction in it, 271, 272. 

Luther s omission of the disputed clause in 
1 John v- 7. accounted for, 78. 

M. 

M‘Culloch (J. R.), remarks on the theory 
of, that the income of an absentee land- 
lord is really as much expended in Ire- 
land as if he resided there, 459 — -161. 

M'Grigor (Sir James), opinion of, that the 
, plague is contagious, 234. 

JVI'jjcan (Dr.) why sent to Constantinople, 
by the Levant Company, 239 — remarks 
on his publication and evidence as to the 
non-contagion of plague, 240 — refutation 
of his arguments, 240 — 255 — absurdity 
of many of his answers before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 255, 
256— remarks thereon, 256, 257. 

Mackenzie (Dr.), opinion of, that the 
plague is con fc *\gious, 232. 

Macmichacl (Dr. W.) The pi ogress of 
opinion on the subject of contagion, 218, 
See Plague, 

Macoushi Indians, preparation of poison, < 
by, 329. 

Maitland (Sir Thomas), opinion of, that the 
plague is contagious, 236. 

Malacca, dcq : ne of, under (fre Dutch go- 

^ vernment, 108, 109. 

f>* settled at Singapore, account of, 

» 

Malta, account of the plague at, in 1813, 
228 — 230— remarks on it, 230, 231. 


Land, cvi4of minutc.subletting of, in Ire- 
land, 456, 457 — similar evils formerly 
existed in Scotland, 465 — how remov d, 
ih . — particularly on the estates of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, 
464 — 169. 

^Landlords (absentee). See Ireland . 


Mandara, interview of English travellers 
with the sultan of, 52$. 

Manes, tenets of, 145 — 150 — the Wal- 
\Jcnscs proved not to be Matiicheans, 
151, 152. 

Marseilles, account of the plague at, in 
1720, 222—225. 

Matilda, 
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Matflda, a fashionable novel, remarks on j 
the plan and execution of, 485 — 487^ 

Merlin for Milner, John J, Strictures on the 
Poert^aurcate’s Book of the Church, l 
— character of that work,^>. 

Milton, sonnet of, on the massacre of the 
Vaudois, 169. 

Mocking bird, description of, 326. 

Motupcsson (Rev. Mr.) honourable anec- 
dote of, 247, 

Montford (Simon dc), crusade of, against 
the Albigcnses, lffc — ordinances drawn 
up by him for liiAonquests, 158. 

Moore (Thomas), Memoirs of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridtn, 561 — remarks cm 

^hc style and execution of his work, 562 
— 567 — on his account of Mr. Sheridan’s 
marriage with Miss Linlcy, 568 — 5?0 — 
of his couduct as a public man, 572, 575 
— particularly with respect to hb advo- 
cating the Roman Catholic claiims*£75, 
576 — parliamentary reform, 5 7J, 578 — 
the regency question, 579 — 581 — re- 
marks on Mr. Moore’s representation of 
the munificent conduct of the Prince Re- 
gent to Sheridan, 584 — 590. 

Moscow, account of the plague at in 1771, 
226 — 228. • • 

N. 

Nativite (Soeur) Vie et Revelations de, 375 
—extravagant commendations bestowed 
upon her revelations, ib. 376 — biogra- 
phical sketch of, 376 — 379 — extracts, 
with remarks, of her revelations concern- 
ing man in Paradise, 382 — predestina- 
tion, 383 — the incarnation, ib. — the mi- 
nisters of the church, 385 — antichrist, 
and his persecutions of the church, ib. 
336 — the final consummation, 387, 388 
— the resurrection and day of judgment, 
390 — 392 — observations thereon, 393— 
395 — incidental particulars, furnished by 
* her reveries, relative to the monastic 
state, 397 — 398 — revelation of St. Fran- 
cis to her, 398, 399— on the stigmata of 
St. Francis, 399, 400 — other revelations 
pretended to be made to her, 400 — 403 
— remarks on her style, — account of 

the latte r^ears and dcat^of Sister Na- 
tivite, 405 — 409. 

Navy, state of, in the reign of King Charles 
11.302. % • 

Negro baptisms and marriages, description 
of, 493, 494 — and of a negro nursery, 
495 — condition of them iu the island of 
Barbados, 496, 

Nicol (James), an Essay ou Scripture Sa- 
crifices, 356 -j— remarks on the work and 
on the conduct of the author, 356, 357. 

Niger and Nile, remarks on the supposed 
course of, 545 — 547, 


Novels of Fashionable Life, remarks on, 
474 — plan and execution of ' Tremaineji 
474— 485— of « Matilda/ 485-487-^ 
of * Granby/ 488—490. 

O. » 

Oudney (Dr.) excursion of to the country 
^>f the Tuaricks, 520, 521— results of his 
researches and of tho& of his associates, 
521 — 529 —his death, 529. See Africa. 

• • JP* 

Park (Mungo), notices of the death of, 538. 

Pearson (Bishop), character of, 95 — re- 
marks on his quotation of 1 John v. 7. ib. 

Pepys Q Samuel), Memoirs^edited by Lord 
Brayurt^ke, 281 — biographical notice 
of, 285, 286 — comparison of his Diary 
with that of Evelyn, 288 — 291 — de- 
scription of a scene at the court of 
Charles II. 291 — anecdotes and cha- 
racter of Nell Gwynn, 293 — of Mrs. 
Pepys, 291 — anecdotes of Pepys, illus- 
trative of his character, 295f 29 6. 298 — 
his partiality for fine clothes, 297 — his 
reflections on first riding in his own 
coach, 299 —venality of Charles IPs. 
reign, 301 — state of the navy, 302 — 
specimens of Pepys* literary taste, 303 
— Charles Il.’s want of personal accom- 
modations, 305 — anecdotes of his queen 
Katherine, 306 — archiepiscopal amuse- 
ment, 306 — profligacy of the noblemen 
about the court, 307 — deplorable state of 
morals among the people, 308 — altera- 
tion in the national dress attempted by 
the king, 309 — uses of Pepys’ Memoirs 
to antiquaries, 510, 311,312 — descrip- 
tion of a run upon baiTkers in Lom- 
bard Street, 313.* * 

Peyrani (M.), moderator of the Vaudois, 
interesting account of, 136—1 41 — notice 
of his family, 142. • 

Philosophers (ancient) ^ contradictory opi-» 
nions of, respecting the First Cause, 361, 
362 — remarks thereon, 363 — 365. 

Philosophers (modern) take many things 
for granted respecting the Deity, which 
the light of nature sever could have dis- 
covered to them, 365, note J. 

Plague, proved to be contagious by an ac- 
count of the plague at Marseilles in 
1720, 222 — 225 — also of that which pre- 
vailed Moscow in 177 1^, 226 — 228 — 
and of that at Malta, i^ 1813, 228—230 # 
— remarks on it, 230, 23 l->tcsti monies 
of medical men and others that the plagne 
:s propngated by contact, 232 — of Dr. 
^Mackenzie, from the plague at Constan- 
tinople in 1751, ib. — of Orraus and Sa- 
moclowitz, 233 — of Mr. Howard, ib. — 
of Dr. Bancroft, 2.^4 — Sir James ®t*Gri-, 
gor, ib . — M. Deggenattes, 235 — Bard* 
Lar%, 
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Larrey, ib . — Dr. Sotira, ib . — Sir Thomas reason experiences in judging of spiritual 

Maitland, 236 — proofs that the plague is objects, 359—- reason may enable us to 

communicable by inoculation, 238 — exa- infer the e^istenc/; of a Pint Great Cause, 

ruination and refutation of Dr. M* Lean’s but not the mode of the existent of the 

argument that the plague is not conta- Deity, 360r-this evinced by the dis- 

gious, 239 — 255 — absurdities of many of cordant notions of ancient philosophers 

h!s answers to* the committee of tf/e respecting the Deity, 361, 362 — remarks 

house of Commons, 255, 256 — remarks thereon, 393 — 365 — modern philoso* 

thereon, 256, 257. phers take many things for granted con* 

Poor Laws, origin of, 439^—432 — hus- cerning the Deity which the light of 

bandry acts of Henry' VII. with remarks, nature never could have discovered to 

432—454 — evils of sub-dividing land, them, 365, note\* * 'Hie proper office of 

435, 436 — real effects of the dissolution reason, with regard '-ta revelation is, to 

of monasteries 437 — in what manner the ascertain whether it came from God, 566, 

poor were relieved before the , act of the and with this vie*^ to inquire into the 

43d of Elizabeth, 439 — observations authority of the messenger, 366^ 36^^ 

upon that statute and its effects, 440— then to discover the nature of the com- 

446— injustice of paying wages of agri-, muni cat ion, 367. 

cultural labourers out of the poor-rates, j Red ants, bite of, 327. 

447 — 449 — effect of the 36 Geo. 3. in Reformation in England, attacks of Roinai. 

increasing paupers, 450 — and crime, 45 1 1 Catholics on, 1, 2. 7 — not chargeable 
— the poo» rates a rent charge, 454 — the with tlve odium of Henry VlII.’s first di- 
evils of the poor laws caused by the im- vorce, 9 — 12 — vindication of the cha- 

politic manner in which they have been racter of Archbishop Cranmer from the 

carried into effect, 451. charges and insinuations of Romanists, 

Pope, a good one defined, 3 — profligate 17 — 24 — prudence with which he con- 

characters of many of the popes, 2, 3. ducted the Reformation during the reign 
Population of the Burman empire, 57 — the of Edward V‘I. 2*4— sanguinary reign of 

influence of the poor laws upon the pb- Mary, 25 — charges and insinuations of 

pulation of England, 443 — 445 — the in- Roman Catholic writers against Eliza- 

creased population found chiefly to he brfli, 26 — repelled by a review of her 

among those wjjp arc engaged in nianu- moderate and conciliatory measures at 

factures and commerce, 446—dispeop ling the commencement of licr reign, 27, 28 

of estates in various degrees, resorted to | — proofs that the seminary priests, who 

as a means of checking the excess of po- were capitally ouuidied, suffered for 

pulation in Ireland, 461 — misery of the .treason, 29 -34. 
families so reinov^, 462 — the encourage- 1 Revelation, defined, 358 — the proper office 
meat of emigration^ a, means of red -icing | of reason with regard to it, 366 — 368 — 

the excess of population, 465. 1 the incomprehensibility of certain doc- 

Porson’s (Professor), rejection of i John trines contained in it no legitimate ground 

v. 7. rergarks on. 91 — 93 — and on the of objection agatast revelation, 369, 370 

Circumstances which induced him to em- — 372. 

bark in the controversy respecting its Roger (Ponce), cruel penance imposed on 
genuineness, 94. by Saint Dominic, 155. 

Prince Regent, noble conduct of to Mr. S. 

Sheridan, 584, 585 — abused tyy the Scotland, state of, from the rninuta sub- 
latter, 585- „ * letting of lands, formerly similar to the 

Publications (new), list of, 276. 594. present state />f Ireland, 465 — that state 

Puerperal fever, sometimes contagious, 220. now removei??'#. — noble improvements 

Palo Penang, or Prince of Wales’s island, made by the Marquis and Marchioness 

character of the Chinese at, 106, 107 — of Stafford upon their Scottish estates, 

culture, of pepper and noting there, 466— 469 — existence of personal slavery 

• 107, 108. ^ a in Scotland urtil a few years siuce, 4 99, 

Pyee, or Prpue, rums of, 54, 55. and note, % 

Q. b Selden's canon of criticism, remarks on, 94. 

Quarantine laws, beneficial effects of, 218. Seminary priests, execution of. iu the reijp 
.IL ' of Elisabeth, proved to have been for 

Reason, defined, 358— the source of the treason, and not for religion, 29 — 34 

improvements in society, 357— the pro- Sheridan (Rt. Hon. R. B.), remarks ort the 
cess bud use of region with respect to marriage of with Miss Linley, 568—571 

V .ate rial objects, S58 — difficuUic which —some biographical particulars Of him, 
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571— femarks on his public life as a Soudan, observations on the sultan and 
senator and statesman, 572 — 575 — par-|* people of, 542. 

ticularly his conduct respecting, the Ca St. Kitts, beautiful scene in the island ol7^ 
tholic qi/Rtion, 575, 57 o — on parlia- described, 498. 

nicntary reform, 577 — 579 — qpd on the Stafford (Marquis and M archion As of), 
regency questiou, 579 — 581 — l>is alien- noble improvements made by, on tlicir 
a lion from his political friends in 1806, property in Scotland, 466—469. 

582— noble conduct of the Prince Re- Stephen (Mr.), opinions of, on the uboli- 
gent towards him, 584, 585 — Sheridan tion of slavery, 501. 

abuses the kindness of his patron, 585 Strabo (Walal'rid}, drid not not understand 
‘ he is arrested and thrown into a spung- Greek, 71, 72 — not the author of the 

ing-house, ib. — accouUJ*W his last illness, Commentaries on the Piologue to the 

586 — 588 — remarks mcreon, 588 — 590 Canonical Epistles, which bears hi j name, 

— and on Sheridau’s character as a dra- 72, 73 — rqr of the Giossa OfKinaria, 73, 
matist, 592, 593. I 74 — tho Prologue to the Canonical Epis- 

Siamjg'prodUttions of, 123^-character and ties, evidence only as to Latin MSS. 74. 
pursuits of the Siamese, ib . 124 — -religion, Switzerland, effects of the minute sub-divi- 
125, 126 — their superstitious worship of sion of land in, 455, 456. 
the Wf *te Elephant, 122— servility of Sinybolum Antiochenum, supposed quota- 
thc Siamese to their superiors, 118, 119. tion of 1 John v. 7. disproved, 101, 102. 
124 — description of the royal audien^ * T. 

given to the British ambassador, 119 — Testament (New). — The original sources of 
121 — and to the ambassador from Co- our knowledge of its Greek text, exa- 
chin-China, 122. mined, 75 — 77 — the Greek Testament 

Singapore (Island), description of, 109 — first edited by Erasmus, 77. 

rapid increase and prosperity of the set- Transubstanliation, a stumbling-block to 
tlemenl at, ib. lit). 111 — importance of the enemies of Christianity, 368, note. 

this colony, 112 — vegetable productions Tremaine, a Fashionable Novel, remarks 
of Singapore, 114 — character of the Chi- on the plan and execution of, 474 — 485. 

nese emigrants there, 115 — and of the Trinidad (Island of), a marriage scene 
Malays, 116. \\ among the negroes there, described, 493, 

Slaves, number and treatment of, at Athens, 494 — notice of the Spa v /3h missions 

346, 347 — notices in the scripture rcla- there, 492, 493. * 

tive to slaves and their treatment, 502, Tripoli, respect paid to the British flag at 
503 — opinions of the abolitionists of 519, 520. 
slavery in 1805, 1807, ana 1025, 500, U. 

501 — remarks thereon, 501, 502 — mar- Universities of Europe, carlg Slate of learn- 
riage scene among the slaves at Barba- ingin, 2^1, 262 — origin of inns, or re- 
dos, described, 493, 494 — state of the cep tucks o e scholars, 263^-lic^ntious- 

slavcs on that island, 495, 496 — the ness, how checked in the English uui- 

average condition of slaves (Better than is verities, 263, 264 — remarks on # the 

generally believed, 505,506 — consider- system of education there ^pursued, 265 

05 ations on the refusal of the colonists to — 268 — and on the plan for a London 

receive slave evidence, 506, 507 — and University, 260, 261. 268, 269, 270 — 

qn the giving of a slave a legal right to absence of provision for religious worship 

demand his freedom for a given sum, in it, 271,372 — on the present capacity 

508 — 516 — remarks on the conspiracy of the English uuiversitiA, 272 — 274. 
among the slaves in Jamaicu, 516, 517. Usury Laws, Thoughts on the Repeal of. 
Sloth, the habits qf, 328. m 186 — design of the work, 187 — remarks 

Small-pox, mortality of, before and after on Mr. Ben tbam’s defence of usury, 188, 

inoculation, 550, 551 — its prevalence in 189 — and on tb% evidence before the 

Norwich in 1819, 552— comparative Committee oKhe House of Commons in 

view of the proportion of thos^who are 1818, 189, 190 — expositieuiof thejnjus- 

vaccinatcd, who are liable to this disease, tice of the legislature*} restraining the 

552—557 — remarks on the ^protecting moral liberty of the subject, by fixing a 

power of vaccination, 557, 558 — a new rate of interest, since it is not moruly 

mode suggested of disarming small-pox % wrong to lend money at the market rate- 
of its virulence, 559 — remarks thereon, of interest, 191 — 1 94 — examination of 

559 , 560 . other cases put in support of the usurp 

Sotira (Dr.), on tht contagious nature of laws, as a security against fraud, 195—* * 

the plague, 235 . 597-— consideration of the objection to ■ 

j the 
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the repeal of the usury laws, founded on justice of paying wages of agricultural 
the supposed influence of such repeal labourers out of the poor rates, 447 — 

' upon the landed interest, 197 — 200— 449. * ^ 

and on the trading interest, 201 — 203 — Waldenses. See Vaudois. 
the jld vantage, supposed to he conferred Waterton ^Charles), Wanderings in Soutli 
Ijy the usu^y laws upon the government America, &c. 314 — sketch of his travels, 
in its pecunjpry transactions, shewn to be with remarks, 315 — 310— account of his 
imaginary, 203, 204 — the usury laws un- taking a coulacanara, an enormous snake, 
necessary, 205* 3 19, 320 — he takes a young one of the 

V. same species, 321 — captures a Cayman, 

Vaccination, progress of, on the continent, 321, 322— degjjpplion of the birds of 

compared with its progress in England, Demerara, 323^24 — particularly of the 
550 — examination of the proportion ofj goatsucker, 324, 325 — the humming- 
the vacc&kted who are liat’a to small- bird, 326 — thp cassique, or mocking 

pox, 551 — 556 — the promoting power ol bird, ib. — hilt of the vampire, 327 — • 

vaccination considered, 557,558 — anew and of the r*d ants, ib . — liable ? the 

method suggested of vaccinating a few sloth, 328— account of the effects of the 
days before inoculation, with a view to Wourali poison, 329—331 — concluding 
generate a mild -disease, 559 — remarks hints to Mr. Waterton, 332. 

thereon, ib. 560. Watkins (Dr.), Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. 

Vanij? bite of, 327. -Ml. B, Sheridan, 561— character of Ms 

Vaudois, or Waldenses, unjustly stigma- wtrk, ib. See Sheridan. 

tised as seditious fanatics, 134 — and us West ladies, importance of, to Great Bri- 
obscene Mapicheans, 150 — origin of, tain, 413 — 4L6 — benefits resulting from 
143 — were not Manicheans, 144 — 151 the appointment of bishops for, 490 — 

— appealed only to Scripture, 151, 152 account of Bishop Coleridge’s landing at 

— crusade against them by Simon de Barbados, ^92 — notice of two Spanish 

Manifold, 157 — his ordinances^ against * missions at Trinidad, ib. 493 — a mar- 
heretics, 158— persecution of the Vau- riage scene among the negroes there, do- 

dois, in Piedmont, 159 — and in Savoy, scribed, ib. 494 — consternation of a 

in KX>, ib . — on the French side of the smuggler at the first sight of a steam - 

Alp? 164V 1 60 — Thuanus’s testimony to vessel, 494, 495 — remarks on the slave 

their exemplary character, 161 — horrible population of Barbados, 495, 496- - beau- 

cruelties of Albeit de Capitaneis ‘ tiful scene in the island of St. Kitts. de~ 
Dauphiny, ib. — he is <t:ieatcd in his at- scribed, 49? — opinions of abolitionists v»f 

tacks cjn the /allies of Piedmont, 162— slavery in 1805, 1807, ant! 1825, 500, 

cruelty of'Sljr? Duke of Savoy against 501— remarks thereon, 501, 502 — gcnc- 

thein, 163 — thd* first Protestant Frencl ral wisdom of the measures propose .1 by 
Bible priiV.ed at tticir expense, 164 — ministers in reference to the West Indies, 

persecution of the Vaudois by Francis I. 504 — the average condition of slaves 

king of France, ib. — by Henry II. 165 proved to tie much better than is gone- 

— by the duke of Savoy, on the re- rally believed, 505, 506 — the ref us- J of 4 

storation of Piedmont, 165, 166— heroic the colonists to receive slave evident , 

defence of the Vaudois, 167 — insidious considered, 506, 507 — and also the 

. arts employed by the Romish mission- giving of a slave a legal right to demand 

aries, 168 — horrible cruelty inflicted on his freedom at a given price, 508—516 

the Vaudois "in 1655, ib . 169 — inter- —observations upon the conspiracies 

ference of Oliver Cromwell in their behalf, among the slaves m Jamaica, 516, 517. 

170 — 17 £ — noble subscription raised for Wilberfei ic (Mr.), opinion of, in 1805, on 
them in England, 172— dive! ted from it the abolition of slavery, 500. 

course by the profligate Charles II. 175 Witnesses, false, how procured in Greece, 
— the ' persecution renewed by Victor 344, 845 — venality of witnesses, 350. 

Amadeus, C 17 3^— gallant return of the Workhouc^s, remarks on the present sys- 
exiles to their, vuilies, 174— character tern of, 452, 453. 

* and present state of the Vaudois, 174. Wourali poison, effects of, 329— 331. 

W. 6 

Wages of Labour, Report of the 'Select Yam, an enormous one, notice of, 127, 
Committee ou, 429 — remarks on the in- 
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